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The  Case  Studies 


A.  Joan 

Joan  is  a  34  year  old  woman,  born  in  Canada  of  English  ancestory,  presently 
living  in  a  small  city  in  Alberta.  Her  mother  is  a  homemaker  with  a  grade  nine  education. 
Her  stepfather  has  a  grade  eight  education  and  works  for  the  government.  Joan  was  the 
eldest  of  three  children.  She  has  a  grade  10  plus  business  school  education  and  is 
presently  employed  as  a  real  estate  salesperson,  making  $25,000  a  year.  Previously  she 
worked  as  a  secretary,  homemaker,  cashier  and  ceramic  tile  installer.  Joan  married  at 
age  19,  has  been  married  for  15  years,  and  has  two  children  aged  14  and  1  1.  Her 
husband  is  in  the  construction  business  and  makes  about  the  same  amount  of  money  as 
she  does.  In  her  community  Joan  belongs  to  a  recreation  association. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a  woman'’",  Joan 
stated  initially  that  she  has  never  thought  about  being  a  woman.  She  then  answered  that 
sometimes  it  doesn't  feel  fair,  that  in  her  marriage  she  experiences  a  double  standard. 
Well,  I  don't  know.  I've  never  really  thought  about  being  a  woman 
Sometimes  I  feel  that  it's  not  fair.  Fair  like  in  a  relationship,  like  in  a  home 
My  husband  can  go  out  and  do  ail  these  neat  things  and  I  sort  of  have  to  ask 
him  permission  if  I  want  to  go  and  do  something.  This  probably  isn't  a  very 
good  example,  but  like  if  he  goes  to  the  bar  at  night  with  his  friends,  he  can 
come  home  whenever  he  wants  and  it's  fine.  But  if  there's  two  girls 
downstairs  and  we  go  to  the  bar  once  in  a  while,  it's  always  like  I  walk  in  the 
door  and  he  gives  me  this  guilt  feeling  or  he  gets  kind  of  upset  because  I  do 
go  to  the  bar,  like  'Oh,  you're  going  to  be  an  alcoholic.'  And  I  think  to  myself, 
'Dammit,  why  should  he  think  that  way?'  I'm  not  doing  anything  more  than  he’s 
doing  and  yet  I'm  supposed  to  be  at  home  looking  after  the  kids  and  he  can 
go  and  do  all  sorts  of  things.  If  he  wants  to  go  hunting  for  a  week  end,  he 
just  tells  me,  ’I'm  going  hunting  with  so  and  so.'  If  I  wanted  to  do  anything  like 
that,  it  has  to  be  a  cut  and  dried  thing,  like  to  a  convention,  or  to  see  my 
sister  or  something  like  that.  I  can't  just  go  because  I  want  to  go.  Whereas 
he  can  sort  of,  'Well,  I’m  going  hunting  for  the  weekend  and  see  you  on 
Monday,'  sort  of  thing.  Whereas  I  feel  that  I  have  to  come  up  with  a  lot  of 
different  excuses  or  reasons  or  whatever  so  that  I  can  go,  so  that  I  can  get 
his  permission. 

Joan  thinks  that  her  experience  of  a  double  standard  in  her  marriage  is  in  part  her  own 

making,  a  pattern  learned  with  her  father  and  continued  into  her  adulthood.  She  explains: 

But  I  think  a  lot  of  that  is  my  own  thinking,  too.  I  don't  think  he’s  the  ogre  that 
I  make  him  out  to  be  I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  in  my  mind,  that  I  have  to  ask 
permission.  That  probably  goes  back  to  my  childhood,  I  guess.  Like  I've 
always  felt  that  my  dad  was  very  strict  and  I  had  to  ask  him  everything.  I 
wasn't  allowed  to  go  to  a  show  unless  I  asked  Dad.  I've  always  felt  that  I  had 
to  ask  permission.  Even  when  I  was  living  on  my  own,  I  wasn't  really  living  on 
my  own  I  was  boarding  with  some  people  and  I  never  felt  free  to  come  in  at 
five  o  clock  in  the  morning.  I  always  felt  like  I  had  to  ask  permission  or  I 
don't  know,  get  approval,  I  guess.  So  that's  probably  where  it  came  from. 

But  I  know  at  home  sometimes,  it  really  does  bug  me.  That  he  can  go  and  do 
all  this  kind  of  stuff  and  when  I  do  it,  because  I  do  do  it,  but  when  I  do  it  I 
come  home  and  I  feel  really  guilty  because  I've  done  it.  And  I  haven't  done 
anything.  So  that's  probably  one  of  the  things  that  kind  of  make  me  mad.  It's 
kind  of  a  double  standard  in  a  way. 

However,  Joan  experiences  other  difficulties  in  the  relationship  as  well.  When 
she  was  in  the  process  of  starting  a  ceramic  tile  business  she  felt  a  lack  of  support  and 
a  lack  of  serious  consideration  regarding  her  ability  to  work  outside  the  home,  until  she 
had  proven  herself  financially. 
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And  too,  anything  that  I've  ever  done,  like  work  related  -  like  you 
know  I  had  that  ceramic  tile  business  a  few  years  ago  -  well,  when  I  first 
started  to  do  it  my  husband  thought  that  was  really  kind  of  funny  and  he  sort 
of  laughed  at  me  in  a  way.  Well  I  just  kept  on  and  my  first  job  was  a  $24  job 
type  of  thing.  But  I  kept  on  and  after  about  a  year  I  was  making  $100  a  day. 

Well,  when  I  started  to  make  reasonably  good  money  he  thought  it  was  a  hell 
of  a  good  deal.  When  I  could  show  that  I  could  do  it  and  people  were  calling 
me  and  all  the  rest  of  this,  well  then  it  was  a  good  deal.  But  until  then,  Oh, 
ha,  ha,  ha'  type  of  thing.  And  then  when  I  quit  that  to  get  into  real  estate,  he 
was,  'Oh,  what  are  you  giving  up  such  a  good  deal  for?  You're  out  there, 
you've  got  your  own  hours,’  the  whole  thing.  When  I  first  started,  he 
certainly  didn't  talk  like  that,  but  once  I  proved  that  I  could  do  it  he'd  be  down 
telling  his  friends  how  great  I  was  at  this  and  how  much  money  I  was  making 
and  the  whole  thing. 

When  Joan  gave  up  her  business  to  go  into  real  estate,  her  husband  again  demonstrated 

a  lack  of  support,  again  until  she  was  a  financial  success. 

And  it  was  the  same  when  I  was  in  real  estate.  When  I  started  I  took  my  real 
estate  course  -  well  that  was  when  my  son,  David,  had  his  accident  and 
everything  so  I  didn't  do  anything  with  real  estate  for  about  six  months. 

When  I  actually  got  into  it,  it  took  me  six  months  to  make  my  first  sale.  Well 
that  whole  six  months  all  I  got  from  my  husband  and  his  friends  was,  'Ha,  ha! 

Did  you  sell  anything  today?'  They  really  gave  me  a  bad  time  about  it.  And  I 
was  just  stubborn  enough  that  I  was  going  to  hang  in  there.  And  the  money 
was  not  a  big  thing  at  that  time.  I  didn't  really  need  it.  And  then  I  did  start 
selling  and  I've  done  really  well  at  it.  Now  he's  talking  me  up  to  all  his  friends 
and  it's,  'Oh  yeah,  you're  really  good’  and  all  this  kind  of  thing.  But  there  was 
no  support  at  the  beginning,  like,  'Yes  Joan,  you  can  do  it.'  It  was,  'Who  the 
hell  is  going  to  buy  a  house  from  you7  What  do  you  know  about  real  estate7 
And  even  now  -  like  I've  been  selling  it  for  about  four  years  -  and  even  now 
he’ll  make  me  mad  sometimes.  Because  if  we're  in  a  crowd  or  with  a  bunch 
of  people  and  somebody'll  ask  me  about  real  estate,  which  they  always  do,  I'll 
start  talking,  and  he’ll  break  right  in,  and  oh  yes,  he  knows  about  this  and  he 
knows  about  that.  He’s  never  taken  any  kind  of  course  in  his  life  but  it  almost 
makes  me  feel  that  I  don't  know  shit— all  -  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  He 
still  has  to  be  kind  of  one-up  on  me.  But  that  could  be  my  own  feeling  too. 

Like  I  don't  really  know  if  he  really  means  it  or  not. 

Joan  describes  an  incident  which  demonstrates  her  husband's  continued  disbelief  in  her 

success. 


But  I  know  it  does  kind  of  irk  him  that  I  make  the  money  that  I  do. 

Well  last  year  was  a  good  example.  I  made  $20,000,  which  is  pretty  good 
for  being  in  real  estate  around  here  because  it's  just  dead  here.  We  were 
sitting  around  the  table  one  night,  him  and  his  friend  that  always  bugs  me 
about  real  estate,  and  he  said  something  about  'Oh,  there  s  very  few  people  in 
real  estate  in  this  town  that  actually  make  it.'  And  I  said,  Well  I  made 
$20,000  last  year.'  'Oh  bullshit!'  So  it  just  happened  that  I  had  a  receipt  in 
my  purse  from  my  last  paycheque  and  I  hauled  it  out  and  it  was  $19,900  and 
something.  Well  they  both  sat  there  kind  of,  'Duh!'  But  until  then  he  didn't 
believe  me.  Until  I  had  actually  shown,  he  didnt  believe  that  Id  made  that  kind 
of  money. 

Joan  perceives  that  related  to  her  husband  s  lack  of  support  and  disbelief  in  her 


ability  to  make  money,  is  his  own  insecurity  and  need  to  be  superior,  which  she 


experiences  as  a  competitive  attitude  on  his  part. 
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Like  he  still  has  to  be  kind  of  the  grand  poobah  around  there,  and  everything 
that  he  does  is  probably  a  little  bit  better  than  what  I  do.  Like  if  I  went  out 
and  sold  a  $500,000  farm  or  something  it  still  wouldn't  be  as  good  as  him 
buying  a  cat.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean7  Well,  rightfully  so  maybe,  he  still  is 
the  breadwinner,  fine  If  he  wants  to  feel  that  way,  fine  with  me,  but  don't 
put  me  down  for  what  I'm  doing  because  I  do  quite  well  selling  real  estate. 

Like  I  don't  want  to  be  the  sole  breadwinner  -  I  wouldn't  want  to  support  him. 

So  if  he  wants  to  feel  that  he  is  supporting  us  -  oh,  I  don't  really  know  what  I 
mean.  I'm  not  trying  to  beat  him  I  don't  feel  that  it's  a  competition  that, 

'Okay,  I  made  $30,000  this  year  and  you  made  $25,000  so  I'm  the  best.'  I 
don't  feel  like  that.  But  I  don't  feel  that  he  should  think  he's  in  competition 
with  me.  If  I  did  make  say,  $50,000  selling  real  real  estate  this  yearj  would 
never  go,  'Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  made  $50,000  and  what  did  you  make?'  It  doesn't 
mean  that  much  to  me,  the  money  angle.  Like  I  feel  that  he  sort  of  has  to 
one-up  me  all  the  time.  In  a  lot  of  things,  not  just  in  money.  Like  if  I  do  go 
out  one  evening,  the  next  night  he  has  to  go  out  We've  been  married  fifteen 
years  and  I  can  almost  know  that  if  I  go  out  Wednesday  night,  he’s  going  to 
go  out  Thursday  night.  He's  not  going  to  come  home  for  supper.  It's  just 
almost  kind  of  showing  me  that  he  is  the  boss.  It's  a  very  subtle  thing  He's 
never  come  right  out  and  said,  'Look,  I'm  the  boss  and  you’re  nothing,’  but 
that’s  the  impression  I  get.  I'm  not  in  competition  with  him.  At  least  I  don't 
think  I  am,  but  I  don't  try  to  be.  But  I  think  maybe  he  feels  that  I  am.  I'm  not 
really  in  competition  with  anybody  but  myself  and  a  few  of  the  other  real 
estate  people  around  town.  But  I  don't  actively  try  to  be  in  competition  with 
him.  I  never  rub  his  nose  in  what  I  make.  If  he's  had  a  bad  month  I  never  say, 

'Well  I  made  $4000  last  month.'  I  don't  rub  it  in  or  anything  and  most  of  my 
money  goes  towards  the  house  and  what  were  doing  anyway,  so  I  dont 
know. 

As  Joan  explains  what  she  would  like  her  marriage  relationship  to  be,  it  becomes 
clear  that  she  sees  her  difficulties  as  a  personal  problem  rather  than  as  a  consequence 
of  institutionalized  inequality. 

I  feel  like  I'd  like  to  be  partners,  not  in  competition.  I've  never  really  thought 
of  it  as  me  being  a  woman  though.  I’ve  just  sort  of  thought  of  it  as  me  being 
me.  I  don't  know.  I  just  don't  like  it.  I  would  like  to  be  treated  as  an  equal.  I 
think  the  marriage  should  be  a  partnership,  not  one  being  the  boss  and  the 
other  being  the  servant;  one  being  the  Chief  and  one  being  the  Indian  sort  of 
thing.  I  think  it  should  be  a  partnership.  And  sometimes  it  is,  sometimes  it 
isn't. 

The  difficulty  of  resolving  the  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Joan  and 
Joe  never  discuss  it  openly.  Rather  Joe  seems  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  the 
boss'  and  Joan  resents  his  actions  and  wonders  about  his  intentions  Further,  feelings 


are  not  discussed. 

But  it's  sort  of  his  decisions  that  we  do.  If,  we  were  going  to  move,  its  his 
decision  that  we're  going  to  move  to  such  and  such  a  place.  I  don't  know 
what  would  happen  if  I  ever  flatly  refused  to  move.  Like  now,  I  really  like  this 
town.  I  like  living  here  and  if  he  said  we  were  moving  to  wherever,  I  dont 
really  know  what  would  happen  if  I  said,  'No,  I’m  not  moving  I  hope  it 
doesn't  ever  come  up.  I  don't  know  if  it  would  mean  a  heck  of  a  lot  to  him. 
have  told  him  that  I  have  no  intention  of  moving,  because  of  the  kids  and 
because  of  my  work  and  the  whole  bit.  I  just  don't  want  to  move.  But  I  dont 
know.  I  just  would  like  it  to  be  a  partnership. 

We  don't  talk  a  lot  about  stuff  like  that  -  like  about  our  feelings  We  talk  a 
lot  about  the  kids  and  about  different  business  deals  and  things  like  that  but 
we  don't  talk  about  our  own  feelings'.  There's  a  real  communication  gap  there. 
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Adding  to  the  difficulty  Joan  experiences  regarding  the  double  standard  in  her  marriage, 
is  the  fact  that  Joe  has  support  in  his  desire  to  be  'the  boss'  from  his  friends  and 
brother,  whom  Joan  perceives  to  be  male  chauvinists.  She  describes  how  these  men  put 
her  down  and  make  fun  of  her  when  she  steps  out  of  a  passive,  feminine  role,  and  how 
she  fights  back. 

I  kind  of  feel  a  little  put  down  sometimes,  and  I  think  it's  because  I'm  a 
woman.  I  get  that  from  some  of  his  friends.  His  friends  are  fairly 
chauvinistic,  a  couple  of  them  anyway.  And  his  brother  is  extremely 
chauvinistic.  And  I  feel  that  they  sort  of  put  me  down  for  that  reason.  They 
don't  want  to  see  me  get  ahead.  They  kind  of  make  fun  of  me  in  a  way.  I 
could  speak  for  three  hours  on  my  brother-in-law.  When  they  made  Archie 
Bunker,  they  followed  Gerald  around.  He's  always  said  that  I  wear  the  pants 
in  the  family,  which  is  wrong!  But  he  just  doesn't  agree  with  anything  that  I 
do  or  say.  But  Gerald  and  I,  I  think  that  99  percent  of  it  is  just  a  personality 
conflict.  I  don’t  agree  with  anything  he  does  or  says  either.  Like  his  wife  is 
sort  of  very  put  down,  and  he’s  always  made  her  feel  that  she's  stupid.  And 
she's  not!  But  after  you've  been  told  this  for  twenty  years  I  think  you  get  the 
impression  that  maybe  you  are  stupid.  And  this  is  how  Gerald  has  treated 
Yvonne  all  this  time.  That  she’s  stupid,  and  that’s  that.  He  tries  to  pull  that 
with  me  but  I  won’t  put  up  with  it.  We’ve  sat  up  all  night  a  couple  of  times 
fighting,  and  I  will  fight  back  whereas  his  wife  won’t.  I’ll  sit  there  and  argue 
back  with  him  and  I  think  that  just  drives  him  crazy.  So  I  really  argue. 

While  Joan  is  able  to  argue  with  her  brother-in-law,  she  seems  less  able  to  speak 

directly  to  her  husband.  She  does  resent  his  attitude,  however,  as  we  see  from  her 

answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your  life7’  Again,  however, 

Joan's  uncertainty  about  Joe’s  intentions  is  evident. 

Probably  the  only  one  that  I  ever  have  built  up  a  resentment  to  is  my 
husband,  and  I  resent  him  telling  me,  'No,  you  can't  do  something.  Well  he 
never  says  no  I  can’t  do  something,  but  he  gets  that  look  on  his  face  that  I 
could  just  wipe  off,  every  once  in  awhile.  I  still  go  ahead  and  do  it  but  I  feel 
guilty  about  doing  it.  I  guess  I  do  sort  of  resent.  Yeah,  I  sort  of  resent  that 
but  Joe  tries  to  tell  me  that  it's  not  him,  it's  me.  That  /  feel  that  way.  That 
he's  not  really  disapproving  of  everything  I  do,  that  /  feel  that  he  s 
disapproving  And  he’s  probably  right.  But  I  still  resent  sometimes;  he  II  gei 
this  look  on  his  face  and  I  could  just  kind  of  smack  him  He  gets  this  really 
put  upon  look.  I  don't  know.  I  can’t  even  describe  the  look,  but  when  I  want 
to  do  something  he'll  get  this  look  on  his  face  and  I  just  think,  Oooh1  I  just 
really  resent  that. 

Further,  that  Joan  experiences  conflict  not  just  with  her  husband  but  also  with  herself  in 
her  marriage,  is  evidenced  in  her  perception  of  herself  as  someone  who  does  not  hold  a 
grudge  against  others,  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  'What  do  you  value  about 
yourself?”  she  states’ 
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I  don't  hold  a  grudge  against  people  -  I  think  that's  a  good  thing  I  don't  sort 
of  build  up  resentments  towards  people.  I  like  that  I  can  go  out,  and  it's 
probably  not  exactly  the  right  way  to  let  off  steam,  but  I  can  go  out  and  get 
drunk  and  scream  and  yell  and  I  don't  hold  a  grudge  kind  of  against  people.  I 
don't  like  a  person  that  holds  a  grudge.  I  think  that's  stupid.  Life's  too  short 
for  that  kind  of  thing,  you  know,  hating  someone  all  your  life  kind  of.  Like  if  I 
don't  like  a  person,  I  won't  walk  up  to  them  and  say,  'Hey,  I  don't  like  you.'  But 
if  I  have  a  problem  with  someone  I  can  usually  go  up  and  say,  'Hey,  we're  not 
getting  along  too  well.  What's  the  problem?'  And  talk  about  it.  Something 
like  that. 

The  double  standard  Joan  experiences  in  her  marriage  is  also  evident  to  her  as  a 
woman  in  the  business  world.  She  explains  that  in  residential  real  estate  she  may  be  at 
an  advantage  because  she  is  a  woman.  However,  she  believes  she  would  have  difficulty 
getting  into  commercial  real  estate  because  in  that  area  being  a  woman  is  a  distinct 
disadvantage. 


I  also  feel  that  kind  of  double  standard  a  little  bit  in  the  business 
world.  Not  too  much.  Like  I  sell  mainly  residential  real  estate  and  with  that 
there's  no  difference  if  you're  a  man  or  a  woman.  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference.  I  think  sometimes  women  have  a  bit  of  an  advantage  over  men  in 
residential  real  estate  because  we  work  mainly  with  women.  Like  a  woman,  I 
don't  care  what  anybody  says,  the  woman  buys  the  house.  So  that’s  good. 

And  that's  pretty  well  what  I've  sold.  But  I  find  in  commercial  real  estate  it's 
very  hard  to  have  men  believe  you.  There  are  very  few  women  realtors  that 
sell  commercial  real  estate  and  do  well  at  it.  I  really  don't  know  of  too  many, 
and  I  know  a  lot  of  women  in  Edmonton.  I  want  to  get  into  commercial  real 
estate  but  it's  really  hard  to  have  someone  believe  you  can  spend  $3,000,000 
and  do  it  successfully.  I  find  that  any  of  the  big  deals  tend  to  go  to  the  men. 

I  think  they  feel  more  comfortable  with  them  or  something  Like  we've 
always  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  men  handle  the  money  and  I  think  if 
someone's  going  to  be  spending  two  or  three  million  dollars,  I  think  they  feel 
more  comfortable  with  a  man.  And  I've  argued  with  people  about  this  but  I 
still  think  I'm  right.  That  they  just  don’t  believe  you.  They  don't  believe  that 
you  know  enough  about  it  to  do  it.  That  makes  me  mad!  I  feel  that  if  I  have 
the  ability  and  if  I  know  -  if  I  can  do  the  research  and  find  out  about  the 
building  and  all  the  financial  aspects  of  it,  that  it  shouldn't  be  a  double 
standard.  They  shouldn’t  go  to  some  guy  that  maybe  doesn't  even  know  as 
much.  But  they  probably  will,  because  I'm  a  woman.  That  really  makes  me 
mad,  that  they  don't  trust  you  spending  that  much  money,  or  helping  them 
spend  that  much  money.  That  really  does  make  me  mad,  yes.  And  I  think  its 
partially  our  own  fault.  That  a  lot  of  women  in  real  estate  dont  do  their 
homework,  they  don't  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  selling  a  commercial  building, 
and  that  could  be  part  of  it.  Because  the  women  that  do  sell  commercial  real 
estate  are  very  successful  at  it.  But  they  are  extremely  bright  and  they  do 
their  homework,  they  research  the  whole  project  before  they  even  approach 
anyone,  and  men  will  tend  to  believe  them.  But  it  s  very  hard  to  get  into  it. 

Advancing  in  commercial  real  estate  would  also  be  hard  for  Joan,  she  believes,  because 

of  the  attitude  she  anticipates  on  the  part  of  her  husband  toward  her  travelling  away 


from  home. 
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And  then  too,  like  in  commercial  real  estate,  you're  flying  off  to  Vancouver, 
or  you're  flying  off  to  Saskatoon  to  work  on  a  deal.  That  wouldn't  go  over 
too  well  in  our  house.  And  with  the  kids  I  don't  know  if  I  really  want  it  to  or 
not.  Yeah,  I  would  kind  of.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  be  phoning  my  husband 
and  saying,  'Well  I'll  be  down  in  Vancouver  for  a  couple  of  days  working  on 
this  thing.'  But  I  know  darn  well  I  could  never  do  it.  His  reaction  would  be 
just  straight  up.  Like  there’s  no  way.  And  especially  with  these  type  of  deals, 
you're  usually  going  down  with  the  client.  Well  I  mean  he  could  just  go 
straight  up  if  I  said,  Tm  going  down  with  Harry  to  Calgary  for  a  couple  of 
days.  I'll  see  you  on  Thursday.'  I'd  be  going  to  Calgary  alright,  and  I  wouldn't 
be  coming  back. 

Even  working  in  residential  real  estate  Joan  finds  that  there  can  be  problems  for 
women.  Her  behavior  can  be  misinterpreted  as  a  sexual  invitation  because  she  is 
engaging  in  behavior  once  defined  as  inappropriate  for  'ladies. 

Sex  gets  in  the  way  for  women  I  think  -  in  this  business.  Because  it's 
happened  to  me  that  I've  very  innocently  said  to  some  guy  that  I've  been 
selling  a  house  to,  'Well  let's  go  down  and  have  a  drink  and  talk  this  situation 
over.'  And  all  of  a  sudden,  boom!  They're  making  a  pass  at  you  or  they're 
getting  the  wrong  idea.  A  lot  of  deals  are  made  in  bars  and  it’s  pretty  hard 
for  me  to  say  to  a  guy,  'Well  come  on,  let’s  go  down  and  I'll  buy  you  a  beer, 
or  I'll  buy  you  a  drink.'  I've  done  it  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  sex  thing  comes 
into  it.  Like,  'Hey,  she’s  not  selling  real  estate,  she’s  hustling  me,'  kind  of  thing. 

So  I  think  that's  where  women  are  at  a  real  disadvantage  to  selling  commercial 
real  estate. 

Joan's  reaction  to  this  varies  -  it  can  feel  good,  or  it  can  make  her  angry. 

Sometimes  it's  okay,  you  know.  Like  it  depends  on  who  it  is  and  what  the 
circumstances  are.  I  can  generally  handle  them  quite  well.  I  dont  get  insulted 
by  it.  No,  I  don't  get  insulted  by  it,  but  then  maybe  my  standards  are  different 
than  others’.  I  think  some  people  would  get  insulted  but  it  doesn  t  bother  me 
It  makes  me  feel  kind  of  good  in  a  way.  Kind  of  fun  and  flirty.  It's  an  ego 
trip  sometimes,  that  guys,  especially  ones  that  are  pretty  successful  and 
well-to-do  -  it's  a  bit  of  an  ego  trip  that  they  would  think  that  I'm  not  all  that 
bad,  I'm  not  fat  and  ugly  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Sometimes  it  kind  of  makes 
you  mad  because  you're  trying  to  do  business  and  they  re  busy  trying  to  play 
kneesies  under  the  table.  But  I  don’t  know,  I  just  sort  of  keep  on  with 
business  and  they  eventually  get  the  idea 

However,  on  the  positive  side,  as  stated  earlier,  Joan  believes  that  being  a 
woman  is  an  advantage  in  residential  real  estate.  Her  experience  tells  her  that  women 
are  the  buyers  of  houses,  and  that  as  a  woman  she  understands  what  women  are  looking 
for.  From  her  own  experience  she  understands  women  s  fears  about  buying  a  house, 
and  comments  on  the  differences  she  perceives  in  male  and  female  buyers.  She  also 
has  learned  that  women  realtors  do  not  pressure  people  into  buying  the  way  male 
realtors  do,  and  surmises  about  the  possible  causes  of  this  perceived  difference. 

Generally  women  get  along  better  with  people  than  men  do.  I  think 
we  are  more  understanding  than  men.  I  can  be  totally  irrational  too,  but  I  think 
men  can  be- totally  irrational.  I  don't  know.  Well,  like  sometimes  III  have  a 
young  couple  come  in  and  they're  scared  to  death  and  for  some  reason  I  can 
pick  that  up,  that  they  are  terrified  of  buying  a  house.  And  I  dont  know  if 
men  do  or  not.  I  think  men  sometimes  -  maybe  its  a  position  that  we  put 
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men  in,  but  I  think  they're  sometimes  more  concerned  with  the  commission. 
They  have  to  make  that  commission  so  they're  gonna  get  those  kids  in  that 
house,  regardless.  Whereas  I  think  I'll  take  a  little  bit  more  time  with  them  and 
kind  of  ease  their  fears.  Like,  'Hey,  you  are  doing  the  right  thing.  Why  rent 
for  five  years  if  you  can  own  it  and  it's  only  going  to  cost  you  $100  more.'  I 
think  women  can  sort  of  put  them  at  ease  a  little  bit  better.  Because  you 
know  that  they're  just  scared  out  of  their  minds.  Whereas  men  aren't 
supposed  to  be  afraid  so  they  kind  of  bluff  their  way  through.  But  you  know 
they're  just  terrified,  and  I  think  I  can  understand  them.  I  don't  know,  maybe 
I'm  wrong,  but  men  are  always  supposed  to  be  big,  macho,  don't  cry,  'Hey,  I 
can  buy  a  house,  it's  no  big  deal.'  But  then  you  start  talking  to  their  wives  and 
you  realize  that  these  kids  are  terrified.  They’re  scared  of  being  ripped  off 
by  the  real  estate  salesperson,  they're  scared  of  buying  a  house  that's  going 
to  fall  down  in  a  year,  they're  scared  of  big  mortgage  payments.  And  you 
can't  blame  them;  it's  a  scary  thing,  buying;  it's  your  first  big  commitment. 

Most  people,  it's  their  only  big  commitment.  But  I  think  women  can  fee!  that 
they  are  afraid  and  can  just  kind  of  understand  that,  'Hey,  I've  gone  through  it 
too.'  Because  I  was  terrified  when  we  first  started  building  houses  and 
buying  houses,  and  my  husband  never  seemed  to  be.  Like  I  was  always  afraid 
of  the  big  mortgage  payments  and,  'Oh  my  God,  what  are  we  getting 
ourselves  in  for?  Whereas  he  never  seemed  to  be.  He  was  sort  of,  'Oh 
well,  hell,  it'll  all  turn  out.  We  can  do  it.'  And  I  was  thinking,  'Gee,  we've  got 
two  kids'  How  are  we  going  to  put  food  on  the  table  and  things  like  that,  if 
our  mortgage  is  so  big?'  I  think  it  is  the  women  that  worry  a  little  bit  more 
about  the  basic,  everyday  things,  like,  'How  are  we  going  to  pay  the  power 
bill,  the  phone  bill,  the  groceries,  the  clothes  for  the  kids,  things  like  that?' 
Whereas  men  seem  to,  or  some  men  rather,  seem  to  kind  of  gloss  over  it 
and  'Oh  yeah,  well  it's  always  going  to  come  in;  it's  always  going  to  be  there.’ 
It's  not  being  masculine  to  worry  about  putting  food  on  the  table  sort  of 
thing.  They’re  going  to  do  it  and  that’s  it.  Whereas  women  are,  I  think,  a  little 
bit  more  cautious  about  things  like  that.  Like  selling  just  a  woman  a  house  is  a 
lot  harder  than  selling  just  to  a  man,  Like  I’ve  sold  to  two  or  three  single  guys, 
and  no  problem.  They  like  the  house:  'Well,  it  can  be  fixed  up,  I've  got  the 
money,  no  problem.'  A  woman  will  just  hesitate  and  just  really  think  it  all  over 
and  she'll  work  out  all  her  pay  and  things  like  that.  She's  way  more  cautious. 
And  she'll  have  someone  come  and  look  at  the  house  to  make  sure  that  its 
structurally  sound.  Whereas  a  man  -  it's  almost  an  insult  to  him  to  have 
someone  else  give  him  a  second  opinion.  Like  he  can  do  it  himself.  But  a 
woman  is,  'Gee,  should  I?'  or  'I  want  another  opinion.'  Well,  I  don’t  know 
about  the  salesmen,  but  I  know  I’ve  had  women  that  have  come  to  me  and 
said  they  feel  more  comfortable  buying  from  me.  That  they  have  looked  at 
houses  with  other  men  and  they  felt  more  pressured  into  buying.  It  seems 
like  the  men  sort  of,  Well,  I'm  a  man  and  if  I  tell  you  to  buy  this  house,  you 
should  buy  it.'  This  is  the  impression  that  they  told  me,  anyway,  that  they  felt 
a  lot  more  pressured  to  buy  it.  Whereas  with  me,  we  sort  of  talked  things 
over  and  if  they  say,  'Well,  can  I  get  my  dad  to  come  and  look  at  it?’  Fine1 
Whereas  a  man  will  say,  'You  don't  need  your  father.  Cant  you  make  up  your 
own  mind?’  They  just  feel  more  pressured  and  I’ve  had  two  or  three  women 
tell  me  that  -  that  they  would  prefer  to  deal  with  a  woman  buying  a  house 
Maybe  we  don't  pressure  as  much.  Because  if  we  make  the  sale,  fine.  If  we 
don't  make  the  sale,  well,  I'm  not  going  to  starve.  Actually  that  s  a  good  way 
to  be  in  real  estate  sometimes,  because  the  more  you  pressure,  the  more  you 
screw  things  up. 

Generally  speaking,  Joan  enjoys  her  career  in  real  estate,  feeling  it  suits  her 


personality  and  needs. 
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But  I  really  enjoy  selling  real  estate.  I  get  really  frustrated  with  it  and  I 
stomp  around  the  office  and  I  yell  and  scream  and  swear  and  curse  and 
everything,  but  I  think  I'm  the  type  of  person  that  should  do  this  because  I'm 
either  up  or  down  and  that's  the  way  I  am  with  everything.  I'm  either 
extremely  up  or  extremely  down.  I’m  never  at  a  happy  medium.  And  if  I  don't 
have  anything  to  worry  about.  I'll  makes  things  up,  by  worrying  about  business 
deals  and  all  this  kind  of  stuff.  I  don't  like  inactivity.  I  like  to  be  busy  all  the 
time,  and  with  real  estate  you're  as  busy  as  you  want  to  be.  And  I'm  pretty 
good  at  being  a  self-motivator,  which  is  really  important  in  real  estate. 

You've  got  to  be  able  to  do  it  yourself;  you  can't  have  someone  pushing  you 
the  whole  time.  And  I  don't  like  someone  pushing  me  the  whole  time,  but  I 
can  do  it  myself.  Sometimes  when  I  get  really  down  I  have  a  bit  of  a  problem 
getting  back  up,  but  then  things  will  start  to  go  right  and  I’m  really  flying.  Of 
all  the  things  I've  ever  done,  this  is  the  one  that  I've  enjoyed  the  most.  Like  I 
couldn't  work  in  an  office  nine-to-five  again,  and  have  somebody  tell  me 
what  to  do  and  when  I  can  take  my  coffee  break  and  when  I  can  take  my 
lunch  break.  I'd  probably  stroll  out  the  door  about  ten  in  the  morning  and  say, 
'Well,  see  you  guys,'  and  forget  that  there  was  someone  telling  me  what  to 
do.  Whereas  this  way  if  I  want  to  go  to  Edmonton  or  if  I  want  to  do 
anything,  I  can  do  it.  I  just  have  to  schedule  my  appointments  and  my  time 
and  I  can  do  whatever  I  want  to  do.  I'm  not  stuck.  It's  a  feeling  of  freedom. 

It’s  a  good  feeling  that  I'm  doing  it  on  my  own  and  it's  my  own  ability.  I  really 
like  it. 

Meeting  people  and  being  appreciated  for  her  work  is  also  part  of  why  Joan  finds 

satisfaction  in  her  career. 

Also  in  real  estate,  you  meet  a  lot  of  nice  people.  You  meet  a  lot  of 
really  weird  ones  too,  but  generally  they're  pretty  nice.  And  the  people  I  have 
met  through  real  estate  have  all  become  friends  and  I  like  that  part  of  it.  The 
people  I  sell  houses  to  have  generally  become  my  friends  and  I  see  them  all 
the  time  and  I  can  have  coffee  with  them.  I  can  walk  into  their  houses  and  I 
don't  feel  that  they're  going  to  shoot  me  or  lock  the  door  or  anything,  when 
they  see  me  coming.  We’re  on  a  very  friendly  basis  and  they've  always  been 
pleased  with  the  work  I've  done.  So  that  makes  you  feel  good.  When  they 
send  you  thank-you  cards  and  I’ve  had  people  buy  me  bottles  of  wine  and 
one  lady  bought  me  a  sweater,  it  makes  you  feel  good  that  youve  helped 
then  enough  that  they  think  that  you've  really  helped  them.  It's  just  the  little 
extra  things  that  you  do  that  is  just  good  for  business  !  guess,  but  it  makes 
you  feel  good  when  they  do  that.  You  feel  that  they  appreciate  you.  That's 
the  big  thing  I  think,  is  they  appreciate  what  you’ve  done  for  them.  It  makes 
you  feel  good. 

As  well,  it  appears  that  the  aspects  of  herself  that  Joan  values  suit  her  career  in  real 

estate.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  about  yourself7  she  stated. 

Probably  the  biggest  thing  is  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people.  I 
think  that  is  what  I  value  most.  Because  youve  got  to  have  people  -  youve 
got  to  have  other  people  and  be  open  with  people.  I  m  generally  quite  open 
with  people.  I  think  that's  good.  Like  I  try  to  be  honest.  There  are  so  many 
unhonest  people  in  this  world  that  it’s  every  once  in  awhile  I  get  to  the  point 
where  I  don't  trust  anybody,  I  don't  trust  what  anybody  says.  And  I  dont  think 
that's  right.  I  think  a  person  should  trust  what  someone  else  says.  Like  if  you 
say  to  me,  'I  like  you,'  I  should  be  able  to  take  your  word  for  it,  that  you  do 
like  me  I  shouldn't  question;  I  shouldn't  have  to  question.  And  there  are  so 
many  people  in  this  world  that  are  -  they  sort  of  tell  you  what  you  want  to 
hear.  And  I  try  not  to  do  that.  I  try  to  tell  them  how  I  feel  rather  than  what^ 
they  want  to  hear.  And  I  think  that's  important.  Because  youve  got  to  trust 
people  Like  I  generally  trust  people  until  they  do  something  to  me  to  make 
me  not  trust  them  But  I'm  almost  too  trusting  sometimes  and  end  up  getting 
it  in  the  left  ear.  But  still  you  have  to  keep  on  trusting  people.  You  can't  just 
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say,  'Well  because  So-and-so  lied  to  me,  everyone  is  lying  to  me.'  You've 
got  to.  And  so  I  feel  that  if  I'm  honest,  they  should  be  honest.  And  I  think 
more  people  are.  If  you’re  honest  with  them,  they're  honest  with  you. 

I  generally  get  along  quite  well  with  people.  Yeah,  I  generally  get  along  quite 
well  with  people.  Like  they  seem  to  like  me  -  I  don't  know  quite  why.  That 
makes  me  feel  good.  I  really  like  that,  that  I  can  usually  walk  into  a  coffee 
shop  or  anywhere  and,  'Hi1  How  are  you  doing7'  Things  like  that.  I  like  that. 

That  makes  me  feel  good. 

And  I  feel  that  I’m  pretty  down  to  earth.  I'm  not  a  snob.  And  I  can  talk  to  just 
about  anybody. 

However,  while  Joan  perceives  herself  as  able  to  talk  to  and  get  along  with  most  people, 

she  admits  that  she  sometimes  feels  uncomfortable  with  certain  individuals,  these 

generally  being  financially  successful  women. 

It  doesn't  bother  me  that  much  -  like  not  that  many  people  can  psych  me  out. 
There's  a  few  that  can  psych  me  out  but  not  too  many  people.  I  feel  just  as 
comfortable  with  some  people  that  are  multi-millionaires  as  I  do  with 
someone  that  is  on  welfare.  I  don’t  feel  that  I  am  a  snob.  I  can  relate  to  just 
about  anybody.  There’s  a  few  people  that  can  psych  me  out  but  not  too 
many.  They're  generally  the  type  of  people  that  are  in  authority  I  guess.  Or  I 
don't  know  who  really.  Like  there's  no  sort  of  specifics.  Just  every  once  in 
awhile  I'll  come  across  a  person  that  just  really  psychs  me  out  and  I  don’t 
really  know  why  they  bother  me.  I  feel  very  ill  at  ease  around  them  and  like 
they're  sort  of  looking  down  on  me,  but  there's  no  particular  type  of  person. 

It's  just  different  individuals  can  do  it.  Generally  they're  the  ones  with  a  lot  of 
money  and  they're  generally  women.  Not  too  many  men  can  do  it.  But  it  s 
generally  women  and  I  don’t  know  why  they  do.  Usually  not  too  much 
bothers  me. 

While  not  many  people  make  Joan  feel  uncomfortable,  there  are  aspects  of 
herself  which  bother  her  to  a  degree.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  dislike 
about  yourself?”  she  explains  how  her  being  impatient  can  be  a  disadvantage  at  work. 

I  don’t  like  the  fact  that  I'm  very  impatient.  When  I  want  something  I 
want  it  now\  That's  not  all  that  good,  especially  in  the  business  I'm  in. 

Sometimes  it  doesn't  happen  right  now,  and  I  get  so  frustrated  with  it. 

Because  I  generally  make  reasonably  snap  decisions  and  I  think  other  people 
should  too.  So  I  don't  like  my  impatience.  Sometimes  I  can  screw  things  up. 

Like  I  know  that  I  am  impatient  -  that  that's  one  of  my  problems.  So  if  I  get 
really  impatient  now  I’ll  try  to  go  for  a  walk  or  go  do  something  else  while  I  m 
waiting  for  whatever  it  is  that  s  supposed  to  happen.  And  so  Im  getting  a 
little  bit  better  at  handling  that.  But  it's  still  hard. 

In  a  similar  vein,  and  in  answer  to  the  question,  in  what  ways  have  you  experienced 

yourself  as  powerless?”  Joan  describes  a  feeling  she  has  which  again  she  sees  as  not 

serious. 

I  qenerally  feel  that  I'm  pretty  well  in  control  and  I'm  doing  pretty  well  what  I 
want  to  do.  Well,  sometimes  with  a  business  deal,  some  guy  decides  not  to 
sell  or  some  guy  decides  not  to  buy  There's  not  a  hell  of  a  lot  I  can  do  abou 
that,  so  that's  kind  of  a  feeling  of  being  powerless  I  guess.  Because  I  dent 
think  that  I  could  ever  actively  talk  anybody  into  selling  their  house  or  into 
buying  one  if  they  didn't  want  to  buy  it.  So  thats  sort  of  a  feeling  o 
powerless  but  I  don't  think  of  it  along  those  lines. 

Disliking  the  sense  of  being  under  another's  control  is  manifest  in  Joan’s  behavior  in 
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other  ways  too.  She  explains: 

I  feel  very  helpless  when  I  fly  -  like  I'm  not  in  control.  And  I  sure 
hope  that  dingaiing  in  the  front  seat  knows  what  he's  doing.  I  don't  like  flying 
and  I  think  that  part  of  the  reason  is  because  I  feel  very  out  of  control.  Like 
I'm  relying  on  someone  else  and  I  don't  like  the  feeling.  The  same  with  driving 
in  a  way.  I  don't  know  if  this  is  what  you  mean  or  not  but  when  I'm  driving  in 
a  car,  if  I'm  driving  everything's  fine;  when  someone  else  is  driving  I've  got  my 
foot  to  the  floor  and  Cm  hanging  on  for  dear  life  because  I  like  that  feeling 
that  I'm  in  control.  And  when  I'm  sitting  beside  someone  driving  or  when  I'm 
flying,  I  don't  have  that  feeling  and  I  don't  like  it.  Like  I'm  sure  I  could 
probably  go  and  take  flying  lessons  and  feel  a  lot  better  about  flying  because 
I  like  being  up  there,  I  like  looking  out  the  window.  But  I  don't  like  the  idea 
that  my  life  is  in  someone  else's  hands. 

Another  aspect  of  herself  that  Joan  dislikes  is  the  emotional  cycling  she 
experiences  as  part  of  her  menstrual  cycle.  She  recognizes  that  during  the  premenstrual 
stage  she  becomes  more  emotional  and  reacts  differently  at  work.  However,  she 
appears  to  have  accepted  this  aspect  of  herself  and  has  learned  to  adjust  her 
expectations  at  these  times. 

And  I  get  very  emotional  sometimes  -  overly  emotional  and  overly 
critical  of  myself.  And  then  it’s  not  too  good  because  I  tend  to  do  stupid 
things  that  I  shouldn't  have  done,  such  as  phoning  someone  and  yelling  at 
them.  I  had  no  business  doing  it  to  begin  with  but  I'll  do  it  and  then  I'll  think 
afterwards,  'Oh  God!  What  a  stupid  thing  to  do1'  But  I'm  getting  better  at  that 
too.  Like  I  know,  it  seems  to  me  that  it's  about  a  week  before  my  periods 
that  I  get  extremely  emotional.  And  I've  sort  of  learned  now  that  it  is  about 
this  week  and  it  usually  lasts  for  about  three  or  four  days.  Okay,  so  those 
three  or  four  days  I'll  try,  I'll  really  try  my  hardest  to  keep  busy  and  not  let 
things  bother  me  and  try  to  just  keep  working.  And  I  know  as  soon  as  I  have 
my  period  it'll  all  sort  of  go  away  and  I'll  be  back  to  being  kind  of  Joe  Cool  or 
whatever.  But  for  those  three  or  four  days  I  just  about  die.  I  get  really 
uptight  and  really  emotional  and  impatient.  Like  I  just  ache1  Sometimes  if 
something  doesn't  happen,  I  could  just  scream.  And  if  somebody  looks  at  me 
the  wrong  way  I'm  in  tears.  But  I  have  learned.  Well  that  s  certainly  related  to 
being  a  woman  too.  Women  really  do  go  through  emotional  -  or  /  go 
through  emotional  ups  and  downs.  But  it's  taken  me  a  long  time  to  realize 
that.  Like  if  I'll  start  to  get  really  upset  about  something  I'll  start  looking  at  the 
calendar,  'Oh  yeah!  Cool  it  for  the  next  two  or  three  days.  Try  not  to  get 
involved  in  anything  and  just  play  it  cool  and  try  not  to  fight.'  Like  I  say,  if  I 
get  too  upset  I  think  to  myself,  'Well,  next  week  you'll  feel  better  about  it. 

Or  I'll  try  not  to  make  any  rash  decisions  until  next  week.  I  find  that  since  I 
realize  this  about  myself  that  I  can  handle  it  better.  But  it  took  me  a  long  time 
to  realize  that  I  do  get  super  emotional  at  that  time.  But  it  does  help  now  that 
I  know  because  like  I  say,  I  can  cope  with  it  a  lot  better. 

The  aspect  of  herself  that  seems  to  Joan  to  be  most  problematic  is  her  body 
image  -  what  she  is  supposed  to  look  like.  She  explains  that  she  would  like  to  be  slim 
and  trim,  and  to  look  more  successful. 
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Well  I  dislike  that  I  weigh  20  pounds  too  much  and  I  can't  seem  to  lose  it.  It 
means  that  I  feel  uncomfortable.  I  would  really  like  to  be  in  shape.  Like  I  go 
up  those  stairs  and  I'm  puffing  by  the  time  I  get  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  And 
I  would  like  to  be  slim  and  trim  and  be  able  to  wear  nice  clothes  and  things 
like  that.  It's  an  ego  thing  I  think,  so  people  will  look  at  me  and  say,  'Hey!  35 
years  old?  She's  in  good  shape!'  That  kind  of  thing.  I  don't  like  being  kind  of 
fat  and  flabby.  But  I  obviously  don’t  dislike  it  enough  or  I'd  do  something 
about  it.  I  keep  trying,  and  I've  never  got  past  Wednesday  on  a  diet. 

Something  will  happen  and  I'll  say,  'Ah,  the  hell  with  the  diet,'  and  I'll  have  a 
pizza.  But  I  don't  like  being  fat  and  every  once  in  awhile  I'll  try  to  make  a 
conscious  effort  to  lose  weight.  I  don't  know.  I  just  can't  seem  to  do  it.  It 
used  to  not  be  any  problem.  I’d  go  on  a  diet  and  I'd  stick  with  it  and  I’d  lose 
what  I  had  to  lose  and  it  would  creep  back  up.  But  this  time  I'm  really  having 
a  hard  time  losing  the  weight.  And  it  bothers  me  that  I  don't  have  enough 
self-control  to  leave  the  pizzas  alone,  and  the  booze.  Like  I  drink  a  fair 
amount.  I'm  not  an  alcoholic  or  anything  but  I  do  like  to  drink.  And  that  sort 
of  thing  bothers  me  that  I  can't  say  that  I'm  going  on  a  diet  and  stay  to  it  I 
just  can't  seem  to  do  it. 

I  don't  like  my  hair  either.  I  don't  like  my  appearance.  I  can't  do 
anything  with  my  hair.  It  just  kind  of,  you  know,  like  I  go  down  and  I  get  hot 
oil  treatments  and  it  doesn't  seem  to  do  any  good.  And  I  can't  seem  to  get  a 
good  haircut.  I  just  get  very  dissatisfied  with  myself  and  I  want  to  make  a 
change  and  I  don't  seem  to  know  how  to  go  about  it.  Like  I  think,  'Gee  whiz1 
I've  finally  now  got  the  time  and  the  money  to  be  able  to  do  it  and  I  don't 
know  how  to  go  do  it.'  Or  buying  nice  clothes.  I  haven't  for  so  many  years 
that  I  don’t  know  how  to  begin  now.  Like  I  d  like  to  take  some  kind  of  course 
or  something  in  how  to  get  with  it.  I  want  to  have  nice  clothes;  I  want  to  be 
slim  and  trim.  I  want  to  portray  a  successful  image  I  guess  is  what  it  is.  Like 
I've  been  to  so  many  courses  now  on  self-motivation  and  motivation  courses 
and  stuff,  and  you  always  have  to  have  this  image.  Well  I  don't  think  my 
image  is  what  I'm  supposed  to  be.  Like  it  should  be  a  different  type  of  image. 

Like  a  little  bit  more  successful  and  things  like  that.  But  I  also  don't  want  to 
take  the  time  that  it  involves  to  do  it  too,  because  that's  a  lot  of  work. 

Joan  sometimes  thinks  she'd  like  to  change  careers.  She  thinks  she's  be  a  good 


building  contractor,  because  as  a  woman  she'd  be  aware  of  what  women  like  in  a  house. 

She  perceives,  however,  that  women  are  actively  discouraged  from  entering  this 

so-called  male  career  -  by  bank  managers  who  hesitate  to  lend  money  to  women,  and 

by  mens'  assumption  that  women  are  incapable  of  handling  this  kind  of  work. 

Every  once  in  a  while  I  get  fed  up  with  real  estate  and  I  think,  Oh,  I  m  going  to 
quit.'  And  then  I  think, ’What  else  would  I  do?'  There's  nothing  else  that 
interests  me  as  much  as  this  job.  Well,  selling  something  else,  but  I  don't 
even  know  what  else  I  could  sell.  I  couldn't  sell  cars,  couldnt  sell  life 
insurance,  so  real  estate  it  is.  But  I  just  think  probably  if  I  wanted  to  be  a 
builder  I'd  be  a  damn  good  builder,  because  I  would  build  what  women  want 
in  a  house.  And  let's  face  it,  women  are  still  the  ones  that  live  in  a  house 
most  of  the  time.  So  I  think  I  d  do  quite  well  But  I  think  I  d  have  a  hard  time 
getting  somebody  to  back  me  with  a  million  dollars  or  so  to  go  oui  ano  build 
these  houses.  Whereas  I  think  a  man  going  down  to  the  bank  wouldn't  have 
that  much  problem  because  they're  men.  For  me  its  an  untraditional  thing  to 
do,  whereas  for  men,  they're  expected  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  It  s  the  same 
with  installing  ceramic  tile.  I  did  a  lot  better  job  than  some  of  the  men, 
because  women  are  a  little  bit  more  picky  and  will  do  things  sometimes  three 
times,  whereas  a  man  slams  it  on  the  first  time  and  if  it  doesn  t  fit  he  hits  it 
with  a  hammer.  Whereas  a  woman  will  cut  around  it  and  things  like  that.  A 
little  bit  more  patience,  a  little  bit  maybe  more  pride  in  their  work  or 
something.  Whereas  a  man,  he'll  just  walk  through  and  slap  her  on  the  wall 
and  give  you  a  curb  guarantee  —  it's  guaranteed  till  he  gets  to  the  curb 
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Because  I  did  very  well  installing  ceramic  tile.  And  you  clean  the  bathtub  out 
after  and  little  things  like  that-  a  little  bit  of  extra.  Men,  they  just  leave  all  this 
junk  where  it  is.  It's  beneath  them  to  clean  out  the  bathtub.  It  still  is 
sometimes.  But  you  know,  if  I  was  a  man  I  would  probably  be  three  times  as 
successful.  I  would  be  a  contractor  because  that's  always  what  I've  wanted 
to  do.  And  if  I  had  been  a  man  I  probably  would  be  a  very  successful  builder 
right  now.  But  the  society  wouldn't  allow  it  before;  they  probably  would 
now.  Now  I  could  probably  become  a  builder  if  I  wanted  to  be.  People 
probably  wouldn't  even  know  that  it  was  a  woman  building  that  house. 

Because  I  found  out  that  you  don't  have  to  be  God  to  build  a  house.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  hire  sub-trades.  It’s  very  simple!  But  this  is  it:  until  a  woman 
gets  in  the  business  world,  you  think  everything  that  men  do  is  so  hard.  And 
it's  not  at  all!  All  you  have  to  do  is  hire  other  people  to  do  it.  But  you  have 
to  know  how  to  coordinate  it,  and  it's  not  hard.  And  men,  all  these  years, 
have  led  us  to  believe  that  what  they're  doing  is  really  tricky  and  really  hard 
and  they  don't  think  women  could  probably  handle  that  sort  of  thing 
Whereas  a  lot  of  times  I  think  women  could  handle  it  better. 

Joan  explains  that  at  one  time  she  would  have  like  to  attend  university  but  her 
parents  couldn't  afford  to  send  her.  instead  she  took  advantage  of  what  government 
grants  were  available  -  in  her  case,  business  college  -  and  became  a  secretary. 

However,  she  takes  responsibility  for  not  attending  university,  labelling  herself  as  lazy. 

I  couldn't  go  to  university  because,  well,  we  just  didn't  have  the 
money.  There  was  just  no  way  that  we  had  the  money.  I  got  a  government 
grant  to  go  through  business  college  and  I  thought  at  the  time,  'Hey,  working 
in  an  office  would  be  alright.'  And  I  got  about  half-way  thought  business 
college  and  I  thought,  'Jesus!  I  don't  want  to  work  in  an  office!  But  I 
continued  on  and  I  did  work  in  an  office  for  five  years.  But  if  I  had  to  do  it 
over  again  I  would  like  to  have  been  a  professional,  like  a  lawyer  or  an 
engineer  or  something  like  that.  I  know  I  still  could  if  I  wanted  to  badly 
enough,  but  it  doesn't  mean  quite  as  much  to  me  anymore  and  I  keep  thinking 
of  all  the  work  it  would  involve.  I'm  kind  of  basically  lazy,  too.  But  I  would 
like  that  for  my  daughter,  but  she  doesn't  even  want  it.  So  I  just  have  to  keep 
telling  myself  that  she's  a  different  person  than  I  am  and  let  her  do  whatever 
she  wants  to  do.  But  yeah,  I  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  and  I  guess  be 
somebody,  rather  than  just  a  wife  and  mother.  I  think  that  s  why  I  really  like 
selling  real  estate  -  I  feel  like  I  am  somebody.  Generally  I  think  real  estate  is 
one  of  the  professions  where  you're,  other  than  the  commercial  angle,  you  re 
generally  treated  as  an  equal.  There’s  no  kind  of  discrimination  until  you  get 
into  the  big  time,  and  then  you’re  discriminated  against.  But  what  I  m  doing 
right  now,  I  certainly  don’t  feel  discriminated  against  at  any  time. 

That  not  going  to  university  is  an  important  issue  to  Joan  is  validated  by  her  answer  to 

the  question,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your  life7”  Again  she  blames  herself 

Well  I  regret  that  I  didn't  go  to  school,  to  university,  because  probably  if  I 
would  have  really  wanted  to  I  could  have.  I  could  have  worked  my  way 
through.  I  regret  that,  that  I  didn't  give  the  extra  effort  Because  !m  sure  tnat 
if  I  would  have  really,  really  wanted  to  bad  enough,  I  could  have  done  it. 

Other  than  that  I  don't  regret  or  resent  too  much. 

In  spite  of  her  regrets  about  not  having  attended  university  and  her  thoughts 
about  other  careers,  it  is  evident  that  Joan’s  career  in  real  estate  is  very  important  to  her 
from  her  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  exerienced  yourself  as 
powerful?"  She  describes  her  feelings  of  being  important,  having  knowledge,  and  being 
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able  to  effect  change  in  others'  lives. 

I  love  power!  Oh,  I  could  go  on  for  days  about  power.  I  like  the 
feeling  of  power.  To  me  I  think  it’s  an  ego  trip.  It  does  wonders  for  your 
ego.  When  I  bought  that  real  estate  company,  no  matter  how  small  and 
insignificant  it  actually  was,  I  had  a  real  feeling  of  power  by  owning  it  I  didn't 
get  any  money  out  of  it,  but  it  was  more  the  ego  thing.  Like  I  was  someone ! 

When  I  was  younger,  when  I  was  about  10  I  guess,  we  bought  a  house 
through  real  estate  through  a  woman,  and  it  always  impressed  the  socks  right 
off  me.  And  growing  up  in  B.C.  with  Block  Brothers,  I  learned  about  real 
estate.  I've  always  had  a  different  impression  than  a  lot  of  people  have.  A  lot 
of  people  think  they're  crooks  and  out  to  cheat  you  and  the  whole  bit,  but  I 
never  had  that.  I  always  had  the  impression  that  they  were  sort  of,  not 
semi-god,  but  they  were  right  up  there.  I  mean  it  was  a  profession  and  it 
was  somebody  to  look  up  to  and  I  always  have.  And  now  that  I  am,  every 
once  in  awhile  I  sort  of  pinch  myself  and  'Hey!'  you  know.  It’s  sort  of  a 
power  thing.  Because  a  young  couple  will  come  in  and  you  talk  to  them  about 
mortgages  and  interest  rates  and  amortization  and  all  of  these  words  that 
they  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about.  It's  a  good  feeling  -  like  I  can  help 
them  buy  a  house  and  they  really  like  it,  and  I  feel  good  about  it.  And  to  me 
that's  a  power  trip.  That's  probably  why  I  like  being  in  business.  It's  the 
feeling  of  power. 

Power  to  me  means  the  power  probably  to  change  things,  to  do 
things.  It  also  goes  with  a  lot  of  money.  To  me,  maybe  I'm  wrong,  but  I  feel 
that  people  that  are  millionaires  and  multi-millionaires  have  power.  They  can 
change  people's  lives.  To  me  I  guess  that's  it  -  changing  people’s  lives. 

When  you  sell  them  a  house  or  when  you  sell  their  house,  you’re  changing 
their  life.  If  somebody  comes  in  and  he's  just  renting  a  house  or  something 
and  he  wants  to  buy  a  house,  I  am  in  effect  changing  their  life.  They  are 
stuck  with  that  god-awful  mortgage  or  whatever  it  is  now.  It’s  a  whole  life 
change  for  them,  whether  they  realize  it  at  the  time  or  not.  And  most  of 
them  don't  realize  it  at  the  time,  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  life  change,  but  it  is. 

I  mean,  all  of  a  sudden  you've  gone  from  no  responsibilities  and  renting,  to 
owning  something  -  responsibilities,  having  to  make  payments.  To  me  that's  a 
power  thing.  You  sell  somebody's  farm,  you’re  changing  their  lifestyle.  And 
that’s  a  power  thing. 

Another  aspect  of  power  that  appeals  to  Joan  is  recognition  and  status.  She  names 
people  whom  she  admires,  and  also  describes  when  she  experienced  recognition  and 
status.  She  concludes  by  saying  that  she  has  only  felt  powerful  in  her  work,  never  in  her 
home  or  over  her  children. 

And  when  people  kind  of  look  up  to  you,  that's  a  power  thing.  And  I 
look  up  to  people  that  are  successful,  in  business  especially.  I  really  look  up 
to  them.  I  think  they’re  powerful.  They've  made  a  lot  of  money;  they  ve  done 
a  lot  of  things  -  it's  power!  And  like  I  admire  people  like  Nelson  Skalbania 
and  Peter  Pocklington  and  Elena  Skalbania,  Nelson’s  wife.  I  would  just  love  to 
meet  that  lady.  She's  a  multi-millionaire  in  her  own  right;  she  owns  50 
percent  share  of  the  Hotel  Georgia  and  she  owned  it  before  she  married 
Nelson  -  like  it's  a  second  wife.  And  I  think  that's  super!  They  re  in  a  position 
where  they  can  change  the  stock  market  Like  that  guy  two  days  ago  -  I  cant 
remember  his  name  -  but  on  his  advice  the  whole  stock  market  took  a  dive. 

People  like  that,  I  would  love  to  be  in  that  position  I  know,  I  doubt  very  much 
if  I  ever  will,  but  I  would  love  to  be  in  that  position. 

And  it’s  an  ego  trip  too.  Like  when  I  owned  the  Century  2  1  franchise, 
and  I'd  go  into  the  different  classes  that  we  had  in  Edmonton,  and  these 
salespeople  would  talk  —  like  we  were  all  in  the  same  classes  and  stuff  and  I 
was  an  agent.  Well  being  an  agent  in  real  estate  is  the  big  time.  Its  a  little  bit 
above  being  a  salesman.  Well  I  felt  good  about  it.  They  said,  Oh!  You  re  an 
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agent!  And  you  own  part  of  a  company!'  And  I  felt  good.  If  they  would  have 
know  how  much  money  we  made  and  the  actual  operation  of  the  whole  thing, 
it  was  not  that  great,  but  to  them  I  was  really  doing  well.  It  was  a  status  thing. 

Being  recognized  I  guess.  Recognition!  Status!  But  recognition  I  think  is  a  bit 
more.  Because  whenever  we  had  a  class  or  something,  they  would  always 
ask  the  brokers  to  stand  up.  'Well  here  I  am!’  sort  of  thing.  And  then  all 
these  people  that  had  just  gotten  into  real  estate  would  kind  of  look  at  you 
with  awe.  10  years  down  the  road  they  won't,  but  then  they  did.  Like  I  was 
very  in  awe  of  people  that  owned  real  estate  companies  and  were  agents 
when  I  first  started.  Now  I'm  not.  I  think,  'You  poor  sucker!'  But  then  I  was 
and  that  was  the  same  thing  with  me.  They  treated  me  with  awe.  So  it  was  a 
status  symbol. 

But  I  think  the  only  way  I've  ever  been  powerful  is  in  the  business 
sense  of  it.  I  never  really  feel  powerful  around  home  or  anything,  or  over  my 
kids  or  that.  I  can't  think  of  any  other  situation  where  I  was  sort  of  powerful 
or  sensed  that  I  was. 

There  was  a  time  in  Joan's  life,  when  she  was  working  in  her  home  full-time  as  a 
homemaker  and  as  caretaker  of  her  two  small  children,  when  a  sense  of  power  was 
lacking,  and  when  in  fact,  she  felt  very  dissatisfied.  Ironically,  before  describing  this 
time  in  her  life,  Joan  again  speaks  of  being  a  person,  free  to  do  as  she  pleases. 

I  don't  know.  I've  always  thought  of  myself  as  being  a  person;  I’ve 
always  sort  of  done  what  I’ve  wanted  to  do.  Well,  when  we  first  got  married 
I  wasn't  allowed  to  work,  sort  of  thing.  Well,  I  was  allowed  to  work  for  the 
first  two  years  I  was  married  because  we  really  needed  the  money.  Like  we 
were  broke  and  if  I  hadn't  of  worked,  boy,  we  would  have  really  been  in 
trouble.  I  had  my  daughter  and  then  I  went  right  back  to  work.  Then  1  quit 
when  she  was  about  two.  I  quit  work  and  then  I  had  my  son  and  then  my 
husband  didn't  want  me  to  go  back  to  work.  And  I  just  about  went  crazy. 

I  hated  staying  home.  I  felt  that  I  was  a  second  class  citizen  and  I  just  hated  it. 

I  really  hated  staying  home1  And  I  felt  that  it  was  really  unfair. 

We  used  to  really  have  some  good  fights  about  me  not  working.  I  used  to 
feel  very  put  down  and  I  don't  know,  I  just  wanted  to  go  out  and  work  I 
wasn't  happy  staying  at  home.  I'm  not  a  Suzy  Homemaker  type.  I  was  for 
awhile.  Like  when  the  kids  were  just  little  I  baked  my  own  bread  and  I  canned 
and  I  washed  walls  and  floors  and  all  the  rest  of  that,  and  I  didnt  like  it.  Its 
very  blah!  It  doesn't  need  a  lot  of  imagination  or  anything.  But  I  sort  of  went 
through  that  and  I  know  I  couldn't  ever  go  back  to  doing  that. 

Although  Joan's  husband's  desire  for  her  to  stay  home  with  the  children,  once  he  was 

making  enough  money  to  support  them,  appears  at  first  to  have  been  the  reason  she  did 

this,  Joan  describes  other  factors  which  influenced  her  decision.  At  age  23  she  was 

easily  influenced  and  afraid  to  fight  back,  she  had  learned  as  a  child  that  this  is  what  is 

expected  of  women,  she  believed  that  her  children  would  be  better  off  with  their  natural 

mother,  and  besides,  everyone  else  she  knew  was  doing  it  too. 

I  could  never  stay  home  now  24  hours  a  day,  and  just  be  a  mother  and  a  wife 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  couldn't  do  that.  But  I  was  a  lot  younger  then  and 
quess  maybe  you  just  don't  know  any  better  when  you’re  -  like  I  was  about 
23  24  years  old,  and  that’s  what  we  were  raised  to  be.  Like  I  always  thought 
I  was  kind  of  different  because  I  wanted  to  go  out  to  work  and  I  didnt  like 
stayinq  home.  And  you  know  how  we  were  brought  up.  Johnny  goes  to 
work  and  Suzy  stays  home  and  does  house  work,  and  it  s  right  back  to  the 
old  school  where  women  were  mothers  and  teachers  and  secretaries,  and 
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men  were  the  fun  things  i  think  I  was  sort  of  conditioned  at  that  time.  Like 
in  school  readers,  we  could  be  nurses  and  we  could  be  stewardesses  and  we 
could  be  mothers,  well  mainly  mothers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  And  I  think 
when  I  was  23  or  24  and  Joe  was  telling  me  I  had  to  stay  home,  I  didn't  like  it 
but  I  thought,  'Well  yeah,  for  the  good  of  the  children'  I  have  found  out  that 
for  the  good  of  the  children  I  should  have  probably  worked  all  the  time 
because  I'm  not  happy  staying  at  home.  I'm  a  lot  happier  person  when  I  am 
out  working.  So  probably  if  I  would  have  gone  back  when  I  was  23  or  24 
and  gone  to  work,  I  would  have  been  a  lot  better  off,  and  so  would  have  the 
kids. 

But  most  of  my  friends  at  that  time,  they  didn't  work  neither.  So  we  all  sat 
around  and  complained  about  it  but  there  wasn't  a  heck  of  a  lot  we  could  do 
about  it.  We  were  too  young  and  stupid  to  actually  put  our  foot  down  and 
say,  'Bullshit!  I’m  going  back  to  work!'  You  know,  you  didn't  like  to  rock  the 
boat  because  they  can  make  it  pretty  miserable  for  you. 

The  effect  on  Joan  of  doing  a  job  she  didn't  like,  i.e.,  staying  home  with  two 
small  children,  was  extremely  negative.  She  describes  how  she  felt  and  behaved  and 
what  action  she  eventually  took. 

I  had  become  extremely  depressed  before  this.  Really  depressed1  Like  I'd 
get  up  in  the  morning  and  I'd  make  breakfast  and  I'd  go  back  to  bed  and  sort 
of  half  sleep  and  cry,  and  the  kids  would  be  running  around.  At  lunch  time  I'd 
get  up  and  I’d  make  lunch  and  as  soon  as  I  got  everything  staightened  around 
Id  go  back  to  bed.  Finally  I  realized  that  this  was  dumb,  and  I  went  to  the 
doctor  and  he  gave  me  some  mood  elevators  and  that  seemed  to  work.  And 
he  told  me  -  he  was  the  one  that  really  recommended  that  I  get  out  of  the 
house.  And  that  kind  of  helped.  I  told  Joe  about  what  the  doctor  had  said, 
and  that  helped  immensely. 

Thus,  with  the  support  of  her  doctor  Joan  made  a  change  in  her  life.  She  describes 

what  going  back  to  work  meant  to  her. 

I  finally  did  go  back  when  my  son  was  about  three.  I  went  back  just 
part-time  as  a  cashier  in  a  grocery  store.  And  I  really  like  it. 

Even  when  I  went  back  to  work  part-time,  it  meant  that  I  had  a  little 
bit  more  freedom.  I  had  my  own  spending  money,  I  was  out  of  the  house.  I 
think  I  worked  20  hours  a  week  or  something.  I  was  out  of  the  house;  I  was 
meeting  new  people.  I  felt  a  lot  better  about  myself,  that  I  was  meeting  new 
people. 

I  felt  good  about  going  back  to  work.  I’ve  always  been  really  independent  and 
I  felt  like  I  don't  like  to  be  dependent  upon  anyone.  Before  when  I  was,  it 
was,  'Can  I  have  five  dollars  for  this7'  Like  he  never  has  ever  given  me  a  big 
hassle  about  money.  Anything  I've  ever  wanted  to  spend  on  myself,  fine.  But 
I  always  felt  kind  of  that  I  could  never  do  it.  The  kids  always  came  first  and  I 
could  never  go  out  and  spend  anything  on  me.  When  I  had  my  own  money, 
that's  different!  That's  my  money,  sort  of  thing,  or  it  was  then.  That  was  my 
money!  So  if  I  wanted  to  go  downtown  and  blow  $  1 0,  I  could.  That  gave  me 
a  really  good  feeling  of  independence  and  I  really  liked  it.  And  just  the  getting 
out  and  meeting  people  and  I  don't  know,  it  just  made  me  feel  good. 

The  issue  about  her  husband's  lack  of  support  again  becomes  relevant,  an  issue 
Joan  discovered  she  shared  with  her  women  friends  at  work. 
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Like  we  talked  about  this,  just  the  girls  that  work  here.  We've  talked 
about  it  and  we've  all  said  that  when  we  first  started  back  to  work  our 
husbands  made  it  really  rotten.  Like,  'Fine,  you  can  go  back  to  work  as  long 
as  it  doesn't  disrupt  our  five  o'clock  supper  and  our  ironed  shirts  in  the 
closet  and  things  like  that.  So  whatever  you  want,  as  long  as  our  lives  are  not 
interrupted.'  And  when  I  first  started  back  to  work  Joe  said,  'Fine,  but  the 
house  is  going  to  be  kept  so-and-so,  and  the  kids  are  going  to  be  kept 
so-and-so.'  So  I  tried  to  do  it.  I  tried  to  be  Mrs. Perfect,  with  home-baked 
bread  still,  and  the  floors  -  you  could  see  your  face  in  the  floor,  and  have  the 
kids  perfect  all  the  time.  Over  the  years  I've  slipped  into  a  routine  where  I 
don't  make  home-baked  bread  anymore,  and  he's  gotten  a  lot  better  too.  But 
at  that  time  when  I  did  start  back  to  work  part-time  I  was  really  working 
hard,  trying  to  do  everything  up  to  his  standards.  And  I  think  sometimes  he 
even  made  it  a  little  bit  harder  because  his  standards  aren't  that  great.  Like  he 
doesn't  care  if  everything  is  perfect,  but  I  think  he  made  it  a  little  bit  harder 
for  me  to  go  back  to  work.  I  think  he  felt  threatened  by  it. 

Joan  became  conscious  of  a  feeling  underlying  her  husband's  lack  of  support  -  his  fear 

of  her  leaving  when  she  had  enough  money  to  support  herself  and  the  children. 

One  thing  he  said  a  couple  of  years  ago  really  kind  of  bothered  me.  I  don't 
know,  we  were  talking  about  money  or  something  one  day  and  he  said,  'Well  I 
know  that  as  soon  as  you  have  enough  money,  you're  going  to  leave.’  And  I 
had  never  thought  of  it,  but  he  thinks  that.  Now  whether  that’s  what  he's 
been  brought  up  to  believe  or  the  impression  I've  given  him,  I  don't  know.  But 
he  had  no  reason  to  say  it.  But  he  said  it  and  afterwards  I  started  thinking 
about  it  and  I  thought,  'Well  yeah,  you  know,  maybe  I  will.'  I  think  he  feels  a 
little  bit  more  threatened  now  that  I  am  making  a  good  enough  wage  that  he 
knows  that  I  could  leave. 

Because  he's  known  for  a  couple  of  years  now  that  I’ve  got  enough  money  in 
investments  that  if  I  ever  wanted  to  leave,  I  could.  And  I  don't  tell  him  this, 
but  he  knows. 

This  fear  seems  to  be  the  basis  for  a  change  in  Joe's  behavior  -  a  change  which  Joan 

perceives  as  needing  as  much  verbal  reinforcement  as  a  child  needs. 

But  now  I  know,  'Yeah,  I  could  do  it,'  and  he  knows  it  too.  So  he'll  clean  the 
house  once  in  awhile  and  he'll  make  supper.  Granted,  I  always  have  to  thank 
him  for  it  and  I  don’t  hear  too  much  thanks  when  I  wash  his  shorts  and  stuff. 

If  I  walk  in  the  door  and  the  house  is  clean  he'll  say,  'Well,  did  you  notice  I 
cleaned  the  house?'  Oh  yeah!  Thank-you1'  You  know.  Like  I  feel  I  have  to 
praise  everything  he  does.  It's  like  living  with  a  10  year  old  in  a  way.  The 
more  I  praise,  the  more  he'll  do,  but  that's  his  problem,  not  mine  As  long  as 
he'll  do  the  housework,  I'll  praise  him.  He  used  to  be  a  real  chauvinist  pig, 
really  bad,  and  he  still  has  the  traits  but  it's  not  as  bad  as  it  was  even  five 
years  ago.  He’s  getting  a  little  bit  more  -  the  more  I  work  and  the  more  I  do, 
the  better  he  gets. 

However,  while  Joan  making  money  is  a  threat  to  Joe,  it  has  other  meanings  for  her.  As 

mentioned  above,  it  gives  her  a  sense  of  independence  Also,  knowing  she  could  leave 

her  husband  if  she  so  chose  and  support  herself,  is  positive  for  Joan 

And  I  know  that  I  could  leave  because  I  could  live  on  my  own  quite  nicely  with 
the  kids.  And  I  think  that  bothers  him.  Doesn't  bother  me;  it  makes  me  feel 
good.  Because  back  to  the  times  when  I  was  23  and  24  with  two  little  kids, 
there  was  no  way;  I  couldn't  even  think  about  leaving.  And  now  I  can.  It  s  a 
bit  more  freedom  that  I  do  sort  of  have  a  choice  A  better  one  than  I  had  1  C 

years  ago,  anyway.  ,  ,  l£l 

I  feel  that,  'Yeah,  I  can  do  it!’  Like  I  can  be  on  my  own,  I  can  support  myself  I 
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could  support  the  kids  if  something  happened  to  Joe  or  if  we  divorced  or 
something.  I'm  capable!  Whereas  before  you're  never  really  sure. 

Further,  Joan  feels  worthwhile,  knowing  she  can  contribute  financially  to  her  family's 

future.  She  describes  two  incidents  which  demonstrate  this. 

I  did  impress  the  socks  off  him  awhile  ago.  We  were  talking  about  how  we 
wanted  -  we  have  a  fairly  large  mortgage  on  the  house  -  and  we  want  to  pay 
for  the  house  and  then  we'd  be  home  free.  He  quit  his  job  three  years  ago 
and  bought  a  company  and  he  sold  that  and  then  he's  been  doing  this  other 
stuff.  So  the  insecurity  when  he  quit  his  job  really  bothered  me  for  quite 
awhile.  We'd  never  starve  to  death  but  I  always  think  it’s  coming  around  the 
corner.  So  I've  been  socking  away  money.  So  awhile  ago  we  were  talking 
about  selling  the  house  and  that,  and  he  said,  'Well,  let  me  see.  How  much 
money  can  we  scrape  up?'  And  I  said,  'Well  I've  got  about  $10,000  that  I  can 
contribute.'  He  just  about  fell  off  his  chair.  And  it  made  me  feel  good  that  he 
knows  that  I’ve  got  this  money.  It  made  me  feel  good  that  I  could  contribute 
it  and  that  he  also  knows  that  I've  got  it.  He  says,  'Where  the  hell  did  you  get 
that  from?'  And  I  says,  'From  working*  So  it  made  me  feel  good.  It  was  one 
of  my  highlights  of  the  year. 

Finally,  Joan  associates  making  her  own  money  to  a  feeling  of  security  -  a  feeling  she 

did  not  have  as  a  child  growing  up  in  a  poor  family.  She  explains: 

It's  a  feeling  of  security.  And  security  has  always  meant  a  lot  to  me,  because 
when  I  was  growing  up  we  never  had  hardly  any  money,  and  it  s  a  feeling  of 
security  to  me.  And  I'm  really  bad  with  money  -  like  I  hoard  it.  I  can  save 
money,  almost  to  the  point  of  too  much.  Like  I  won't  go  out  and  spend,  I’ll 
save  it.  And  that’s  kind  of  a  hangup  in  a  way  too.  But  I  have  I  guess,  since  I 
started  selling  real  estate. 

That  Joan  feels  very  strongly  about  money  meaning  security  is  validated  by  her  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  I i f e? 

Because  to  me  money  is  security  and  that  s  the  big  thing,  is  the  security.  To 
not  have  to  worry  about  them  taking  away  all  your  possessions  and  living  in  a 
shack  or  something.  That’s  the  security  angle  of  it,  and  to  me  money  means 
security.  When  I  was  a  kid  money  was  a  problem.  We  didn't  have  any.  I 
always  had  hand-me-down  clothes  and  we  could  never  do  things  because  it 
was  too  expensive.  I  lived  with  my  grandparents  until  i  was  eight,  and  then 
Mom  remarried  and  I  moved  in  with  them.  And  my  step-father  didnt  have  a 
lot  of  money.  He  worked  -  well,  he  had  a  steady  job  and  everything,  but  he 
didn't  make  a  lot  of  money.  He  was  a  truck  driver  in  Vancouver  so  he  wasn  t 
making  huge  amounts  of  money  or  anything.  And  then  they  had  the  little  kids, 
my  brother  and  sister,  so  I  mean  money  was  always  really  tight.  I  started 
working  when  I  was  about  13  -  babysitting,  well  babysitting  before  that  -  but 
when  I  was  13,  I  started  working  in  cafes  and  part  time  after  school  so  that  I 
could  have  a  few  dollars  of  my  own.  That's  always  really  meant  a  lot  to  me. 

But  the  security  thing  -  I’ve  always  got  to  have  money  in  the  bank.  It  I  didnt 
have  money  in  the  bank,  I  think  I’d  go  nuts.  It's  a  real  panic  situation  with  me 
And  it's  a  security  that  it's  there.  Even  when  I  don't  spend  it,  its  still  there. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  Joan's  past  which  are  important  in  understanding  what 
it  has  meant  to  her  to  be  a  woman.  When  she  speaks  about  liking  her  independence  she 
sees  herself  as  different  from  her  mother. 


• 
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My  mother  was  really  different.  Well,  maybe  she's  not  different; 
maybe  I'm  different.  She’s  very  dependent  on  my,  well,  it's  my  step-father. 

She's  very  dependent  on  him.  She  doesn't  like  working.  She  worked  when  I 
was  younger  but  she  doesn't  like  working.  She  likes  to  sit  home  and  watch 
TV  and  have  my  dad  go  out  and  make  the  money  and  give  her  X  number  of 
dollars  a  month,  type  of  thing.  That's  just  right  up  her  alley!  And  I  always 
wanted  to  do  something  different  than  that.  I  didn't  want  to  stay  home.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  university;  I  wanted  to  be  something.  Like  I've  always 
thought  that,  'Someday  I'm  going  to  be  something.'  And  she  never.  Around 
home,  I  don't  know,  she  always  claimed  that  I  should  have  been  a  boy  for  the 
things  that  I  like  to  do  -  like  the  working.  When  I  started  doing  the  ceramic 
tile  or  when  I  started  selling  real  estate,  to  her  that's  a  man's  job.  And  maybe 
that's  why  I've  always  liked  it,  just  to  sort  of  bug  my  mother. 

Being  told  by  her  mother  that  she  should  have  been  a  boy  started  early  for  Joan.  She 

explains  that  as  a  child  she  was  intrigued  with  what  society  at  that  time  had  decided  was 

supposed  to  be  masculine. 

When  I  was  little  I  always  wanted  a  gun  and  I  always  wanted  a  truck  and  I 
wanted  boys'  toys.  I  was  a  real  tomboy.  I  was  told  that  it  was  not  ladylike  to 
do  this.  And  I  always  got  dolls  and  doll  houses  and  baby  carriages  and  stuff 
And  I  was  always  given  all  the  little  girl  things  and  I  didn't  want  the  little  girl 
things.  I  had  more  fun  running  around  playing  Cowboys  and  Indians  with  the 
boys  when  I  was  little,  than  playing  dolls.  I  always  thought  that  was  kind  of 
silly  -  cutting  out  doll  cutouts  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  I  always  wanted  to 
do  what  the  boys  were  doing  -  building  forts  and  stuff.  I  was  part  of  the 
neighborhood  gang  sort  of  thing.  I  was  right  in  there.  It  was  always  like  the 
gang  of  boys  in  the  neighborhood  and  me.  And  they  sort  of  treated  me  like 
their  little  sister,  and  we  just  sort  of  did  a  lot  of  things  together,  right  up  until 
I  was  in  high  school.  The  neighborhood  I  lived  in  there  was  about  five  or  six 
boys  and  they  were  my  age  to  a  couple  of  years  older,  and  we  just  sort  of 
chummed  around  together.  They  would  tel!  me  all  their  problems  with  their 
girl  friends  and  it  used  to  kind  of  choke  me  up  once  in  awhile,  that  they  never 
sort  of  treated  me  as  a  girl.  But  I  was  still  one  of  the  group  and  that  made 
me  feel  good,  that  they  would  include  me. 

The  attraction  Joan  felt  for  so-called  masculine  activities  was  not  learned  from  her 

step-father  whom  she  began  to  live  with  at  age  eight,  and  whom  she  didnt  much  like  a^ 

the  time. 

My  step-father’s  not  really  a  supportive  type  person.  He  never  shows  any 
kind  of  emotion.  He’s  a  good  guy  now  -  I  didn't  like  him  when  I  first  moved 
in  with  him,  but  I  think  he's  a  good  guy  now.  And  he  put  up  with  a  fair 
amount  with  me  —  that  I  don't  know  if  I  would  with  a  kid  —  but  he  did. 


This  interest  in  being  around  men  and  being  involved  in  activities  socially  defined  as 


masculine,  persisted  after  Joan  left  high  school. 

I  quit  school  in  grade  1  0  and  I  moved.  I  went  to  business  college  and  I 
moved  up  north  so  our  little  gang  sort  of  broke  up.  But  then  when  I  moved 
up  north  I  was  always  with  a  lot  of  men.  My  very  first  job  was  with  eight  or 
nine  men,  and  me  and  one  other  girl  in  the  office  -  an  older  lady.  I  ve  always 
been  with  men.  Maybe  that's  why  I've  never  really  thought  of  myself  as  being 
a  woman,  because  I’ve  always  associated  with  men,  I’ve  always  got  along  well 
with  men  and  I  ve  been  interested  in  what  they  re  doing  I  like  the  things  that 
men  do.  When  I  was  up  north  I  joined  the  Stock  Car  Club  -  that's  pretty  well 
a  man's  thing.  But  I  just  decided  that  I  was  going  to  get  out  and  meet  some 
people  so  I  joined  the  Stock  Car  Club  because  I  really  like  it.  I  ended  up 
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meeting  my  husband. 

Joan's  interest  in  being  with  men  persisted  until  she  discovered  she  could  have  women 
friends  who  were  actively  involved  in  the  world  outside  the  home.  She  explains  her 
distaste  for  the  'women's  world  she  experienced  in  the  1960's  and  1970's. 

I’ve  always  felt  more  comfortable  with  men  than  I  have  with  women. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  men  made  more  sense  when  they  talk.  I  don't 
like  sitting  around  back-stabbing  somebody  or  talking  about  making 
home-made  bread  or  The  Edge  of  Night,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  I'm  not  that 
interested.  It's  only  been  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  I've  had  women 
friends  that  I  have  a  good  time  with.  And  it's  all  women  that  are  in  business 
themselves  and  we  don't  sit  around  and  compare  children  and  things  like  that 
We  talk  about  business  and  things  that  are  going  on,  rather  than  'Suzy  did  this 
last  night'  or  teething  and  that  kind  of  thing.  Before,  you  would  go  to  a  party, 
well  you  still  do  now  -  you  go  to  a  party  and  the  women  all  sit  in  one  room 
and  the  men  all  sit  in  the  other,  and  the  men  are  always  talking  about  a  hell  of 
a  lot  more  exciting  stuff  than  the  women  were.  Toilet  training  never  did  turn 
my  crank.  Like  I  never  really  cared.  I  figured  that  I’d  never  seen  a  six  year  old 
got  to  school  wearing  a  diaper  yet,  and  I  figured  my  kids  would  eventually  get 
toilet  trained.  It  was  never  on  a  priority  list.  So  I  always  thought  men  were  a 
lot  more  interesting  to  talk  to  and  be  around.  They  were  always  doing  things. 
Whereas  women  were  just  sort  of  waiting. 

Understanding  Joan's  perception  of  what  women  are  'supposed  to'  be  and  do, 
and  her  desire  to  be  involved  in  activities  she  perceived  to  be  more  exciting,  it  makes 
sense  that  Joan  perceives  herself  as  a  person,  not  as  a  woman.  Actually  becoming  a 
woman  physically  at  puberty  was  also  difficult.  Although  she  felt  proud  to  be  growing 
up  she  felt  self-conscious  about  her  breasts,  embarassed  by  her  young  classmates 
unwanted  attention,  and  severe  pain  and  vomiting  with  menstruation. 

When  I  started  to  menstruate  I  was  really  embarrassed  by  it.  Probably 
because  my  mother  told  my  step-father  and  I  had  only  lived  with  him  for 
about  four  years.  I  started  quite  young  —  I  was  1  2  -  and  she  told  my 
step-father.  Well,  I  could  have  just  crawled  in  a  hole  and  died,  that  she  had 
told  my  step-father.  But  I  had  only  lived  with  him  for  about  four  years  and  I 
was  still  very  embarrassed  about  being  around  him.  I  started  to  wear  a  bra 
when  I  was  about  1  1  because  I  had  to  -  I  was  quite  big-busted.  I  was  really 
kind  of  embarrassed  by  the  whole  situation.  And  then  I  had  extremely  severe 
cramps  —  I  still  have  -  and  it  was  not.  Oh!  I'm  a  woman!  It  was  Oh  God1 
These  cramps!’  And  throwing  up  and  being  sick  for  a  day  every  month.  I 
didn't  like  it.  And  I  think  a  lot  of  it  had  to  do  with  the  way  my  mother  treated 
it,  like  telling  my  dad,  and  I  was  really  embarrassed.  I  think  I  was  in  grade  six 
when  it  happened  and  there  was  only  one  other  girl  in  the  room  -  Cathy  and  I 
were  the  only  ones  that  wore  bras  and  the  only  ones  that  had  our  periods. 

And  we  were  a  little  -  we  were  a  lot  self-conscious  about  it.  Especially 
about  wearing  a  bra.  We  never  really  talked  about  menstruation,  but  wearing 
the  bras  used  to  really  embarrass  us.  The  guys  would  snap  your  bra  and  of 
course,  being  in  grade  six  and  the  only  two  that  were  wearing  them  didnt 
help.  I  felt  kind  of  proud  in  a  way,  and  yet  in  another  way  you  re 
embarrassed  by  the  whole  thing. 

Being  afraid  of  getting  pregnant  and  of  giving  birth,  and  not  being  able  to  discuss  her 
emerging  sexuality  with  her  mother  was  also  part  of  Joan  s  experience  as  a  young 
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woman. 

And  then  I  was  always  so  deathly  afraid  I  would  get  pregnant  that  I  was  really 
a  'No,  no,  no,  hands  off,  don’t  touch!'  I'm  sure  I  wore  iron  panties.  Well,  I  did 
wear  iron  panties  until  my  husband.  I  was  always  terrified  of  becoming 
pregnant.  I  was  terrified  of  the  whole  birth  process  and  I  guess  the  shame  of 
it  all,  because  in  those  days  it  was  a  shame.  There  was  one  girl  in  our  school 
that  had  had  a  baby  and  given  it  up  for  adoption  and  it  was  really  bad.  And 
just  a  lot  of  it  was  just  that  actually  having  the  baby  scared  me  a  lot.  And 
girls  who  got  pregnant  were  extremely  loose,  rotten,  immoral,  wild  women. 

My  mother  was  -  well,  she  still  is  -  like  you  don't  talk  about  sex  with  her. 

You  don't  talk  about  your  feelings  with  her  or  anything  to  do  with  sex.  Sex 
was  like  a  dirty  word  around  our  house,  and  you  just  didn't  talk  about  it.  I 
don't  ever  remember  her  talking  to  me  about  having  babies  or  intercourse  or 
anything  like  that.  But  she  did  tell  me  about  having  a  period.  I  don't  remember 
exactly  what  she  said,  but  I  remember  afterwards  thinking  about  it  and  I 
couldn't  figure  out  where  the  blood  came  from.  Like  was  it  out  of  my  mouth, 
my  ear,  what?  I  didn't  know.  She  really  didn't  explain  it,  not  really.  My 
girlfriend  and  I  used  to  get  ahold  of  some  books  all  the  time  and  leaf  through 
them  and  we  learned  more  through  books  than  we  did  through  anything  else. 
Because  my  mother  certainly  wouldn't  say  anything. 

Joan  did  overcome  her  self-consciousness  about  her  sexuality  and  enjoys  her  sexual 

self  now. 


But  I'm  a  lot  different  than  my  mother.  Like  I  can  talk  to  my  daughter 
about  it.  She's  14  now  and  I  can  talk  to  her  about  menstruation  without  dying 
of  embarrassment,  things  like  that.  I’m  not  100  percent  comfortable  talking 
to  her  about  it,  but  I  can  say  a  lot  more  than  my  mother  ever  could  to  me.  I 
feel  pretty  good  about  my  own  sexuality.  I  feel  good  when  somebody  makes 
a  pass  at  me.  I  feel  good.  I  feel  it's  a  little  bit  of  an  ego  thing  and  I  feel  good 
about  it.  I  enjoy  being  a  woman  in  that  aspect.  I  enjoy  sex  and  I  like  the  idea 
of  men  pursuing  me,  which  happens. 

However,  what  it  took  for  Joan  to  overcome  her  fears  of  being  a  sexually  active  woman 
was  a  relationship  that  felt  special  and  secure,  and  a  lover  who  was  eight  years  her 
senior  and  who  pressured  her. 

I  don't  know  if  it  was  much  of  a  courtship.  He  was  always  late.  I  was  about 
eighteen  I  guess,  when  I  first  met  him,  and  it  was  through  the  Stock  Car  Club. 

And  I  don't  know,  we  started  going  out  and  it  was  funny.  I  d  gone  out  with  a 
lot  of  guys  before  this  and  when  I  met  him  I  just  knew  that  this  was  it.  Like 
they  always  tell  you  you'll  know,  and  I  used  to  think,  'How  the  hell  are  you 
going  to  know?'  But  I  knew.  Like  after  about  the  third  date,  I  knew  that  it 
was  more  that  just  going  out  -  that  we  would  eventually  get  married  and  be 
together.  I  just  knew  it.  I  don't  know  why.  I  didn't  hear  bells  ring  or  anything 
but  we  got  along  really  well  from  the  beginning  As  a  result  it  took  a  lot  of 
the  guessing  out  of  it.  Because  with  other  gu.ys  you  d  go  out  with,  it  was 
sort  of,  'Are  they  going  to  call  again?  Because  in  those  days  you  did  not 
phone  a  guy.  He  did  all  the  pursuing.  And  I  don't  know,  when  I  met  Joe  it 
was  sort  of,  yeah  I  knew.  He  was  always  late  for  dates  and  things  like  that, 
but  I  knew  that  he  would  come  and  I  could  depend  on  him  sort  of  It  kind  of 
took  a  lot  of  the  guesswork  out  of  it,  I  guess  -  that  you  werent  concerned 
with  whether  he  was  going  to  call  you  or  not.  And  I  dont  know,  there  was 
some  security  in  it  —  a  lot  of  security  in  it.  Whereas  before,  with  other  guys 
that  you'd  go  out  with,  there  was  never  really  the  security.  It  was  always.  Oh, 
is  he  going  to  call  again?  Did  I  do  something  to  make  him  mad?  Well,  that 
never  bothered  me  that  much,  because  I  used  to  try  and  break  up  with  them 
first.  A  little  bit  of  an  ego  trip  there.  You  always  broke  up  with  the  guy  first 
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and  you  always  had  somebody  else  on  the  string  before  you  broke  up.  Like 
when  we  were  in  high  school  you  never  broke  up  with  a  guy  and  then  sat  at 
home  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  You  always  had  someone  else  you  wanted  to 
go  out  with.  Of  course  when  I  started  dating  you  went  steady  with  them.  If 
you'd  gone  out  on  two  dates  you  were  going  steady  at  least.  Sometimes  it 
would  last  a  week,  sometimes  a  month,  but  it  was  always  classed  as  going 
steady.  Now  the  relationships,  God,  when  you're  going  steady  you  go  with 
the  guy  for  three  years.  Not  us  boy!  I  think  the  longest  I  ever  went  out  with 
a  guy  was  about  nine  months.  And  I  got  so  bored  towards  the  end  there.  But 
when  I  met  Joe  it  was  kind  of  a  security  thing. 

When  I  got  involved  with  my  husband  -  like  he's  eight  years  older  than 
I  am  -  and  for  the  first  -  see,  we  got  married  in  June  and  I  had  met  him  in 
June  the  year  before.  So  for  the  first  eight  or  nine  months  we  had  gone  out 
together  and  had  never  done  anything,  other  than  a  bit  of  petting  and  stuff 
like  that.  And  then  he  sort  of  put  the  pressure  on  me  I  guess,  like,  'We  either 
go  to  bed  or  we  break  up.'  Well,  I  don't  know  why  I  did.  To  this  day  I  do  not 
know  why  I  did  that.  We  went  to  bed  and  I  still  don't  know  exactly  why. 

Maybe  I  was  just  sick  and  tired  of  all  the  pressure,  I  don't  know. 

Joan's  initial  sexual  experience  was  not  pleasurable  for  her,  as  she  explains. 

It  wasn't  good  for  me,  the  first  time;  it  wasn't  at  all.  I  thought,  'Is  this  what 
I've  been  holding  out  for  all  these  years?  This  is  it?'  I  couldn't  understand 
what  everybody  was  talking  about,  for  God's  sakes.  It  certainly  didn't  do 
anything  for  me.  All  it  did  was  hurt.  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  enjoy  it  the  first 
couple  of  times.  After  that  it  was  alright,  but  the  first  couple  of  times  I 
certainly  didn't.  And  like  I  say,  I  don't  know  why  I  did. 

Sexual  activity  resulted  in  pregnancy  and  was  followed  closely  by  marriage  Joan  did  not 

feel  forced  to  marry,  however;  she  felt  she  had  a  choice.  She  explains: 

But  it  was  really  kind  of  funny.  We  had  decided  that  we  were  going  to  go  to 
Dawson  Creek  because  we  were  living  in  Fort  St.John  at  the  time,  and  we 
were  going  to  Dawson  Creek  for  the  weekend.  And  the  weekend  that  we 
were  going  to  go  I  got  my  period,  so  of  course  we  couldn't  go.  Well,  the 
next  weekend  we  went  and  we  got  a  motel  room  in  Dawson  Creek  and  I 
never  did  get  another  period.  I  was  pregnant  that  first  month!  Just  ripped 
me  right  off1  I  thought  of  all  the  people  that  fooled  around  for  years  and 
never  got  caught.  The  very  first  month!  Wham!  Pregnant!  I  was  madder  than 
a  wet  hen,  just  at  the  injustice  of  it  all.  'Why  me?’  And  then  I  thought,  too, 

'Boy,  maybe  it's  a  good  thing  that  I  didn't  fool  around  with  other  guys  because 
I  could  have  got  stuck  with  some  real  winners.’  But  if  it  had  been  with 
someone  I  didn't  love  or  didn't  feel  the  way  I  did  about  Joe,  I  wouldn’t  have 
got  married.  I  had  a  lot  of  support  that  way.  It  wasn't  an  I  have  to  thing. 

The  people  I  boarded  with  -  I  had  known  them  since  I  was  13-  they  sat  me 
down  and  they  said,  'Look,  if  you  don't  want  to  get  married,  don't  feel  that 
you  have  to.  You  can  stay  with  us  and  have  the  baby  and  do  whatever  you 
want  to.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  baby,  fine.  If  you  want  to  give  it  up  for 
adoption,  or  whatever.'  So  I  had  a  lot  of  support  that  way.  So  that  made  me 
feel  good,  too,  that  I  did  have  a  choice.  It  wasnt  a  thing  of  being  forced  into 
it.  And  with  him  not  knowing,  too,  that  made  me  feel  better. 

It  was  also  important  to  Joan  that  Joe  didn't  feel  forced  to  marry  her. 

When  we  got  married  a  year  later  I  was  pregnant,  but  actually  that 
wasn't  the  reason  we  got  married.  He  didn't  know  I  was  pregnant  until  after  I 
got  the  engagement  ring.  I  was  bound  and  determined  he  was  not  going  to 
marry  me  because  I  was  pregnant.  And  that  meant  a  lot  to  me,  that  we  got 
engaged  And  I  think  I  told  him  the  next  day  or  something,  but  I  did  actually 
get  the  ring  and  the  whole  bit  before  I  told  him. 
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Reflecting  on  what  it  meant  to  her  to  be  newly  married,  Joan  talks  about  the 
excitement  she  felt. 

And  I  don't  know,  at  the  time  it  was  great.  I  was  maybe  ready  for  it.  I'd  never 
really  thought  of  it  as  permanent  or  anything.  Now,  if  I  was  to  marry,  I  d 
probably  be  scared  to  death.  But  at  that  time  I  was  20  years  old  and 
everybody  was  doing  it,  and  you  didn't  think  that  it  was  going  to  be  for  50 
years.  It  was  sort  of  like  playing  house  to  a  certain  degree.  You  got  to  have 
your  own  apartment  and  you  got  to  have  all  your  own  things,  and  live  with 
this  guy.  In  those  days  you  didn't  live  with  a  person;  you  had  to  get  married. 

It  was  a  fun  thing.  I  didn't  think,  'My  god!  I'm  going  to  be  stuck  with  him  for 
50  years.'  It  seemed  like  i  would  never  be  25,  and  I  was  20.  Like  if  I  had  to 
do  it  again,  now  it  would  probably  scare  the  hell  out  of  me  and  I  don't  know 
whether  I  would  do  it  or  not.  But  back  then  you  didn't  know  any  better.  And 
people  would  tell  you,  'Oh,  it's  not  that  great,'  but  it  always  was  yours  was 
going  to  be  great.  It  was  the  other  guy  that  was  having  problems,  but  your 
relationship  would  always  be  wine  and  roses,  and  hot  flashes  when  he  walked 
through  the  door.  I  guess  back  in  those  days  you  were  just  horny.  I  don't 
know.  It  seemed  like  a  good  idea  But  you  don't  think  of  it  as  a  permanent 
relationship.  At  least  I  didn't.  It  was  just  something  that  I  was  getting  married, 

I  was  having  this  baby  -  it  was  a  whole  exciting  thing.  Later  it  kind  of  hits 
you,  'Wow!  This  is  it!’ 

For  Joan,  another  aspect  to  being  a  woman  has  been  being  a  mother.  She 
describes  the  many  feelings  she  has  had  in  this  role. 

Another  thing  about  being  a  woman  is,  I  guess,  being  a  mother.  I  don't 
know,  I  never  did  get  the  maternal  instinct,  I  don't  think.  Like  I  feel  very 
protective  toward  my  kids,  especially  my  son  now  -  I  feel  extremely 
protective  towards  him  since  he  had  his  accident. 

But  I  enjoy  the  kids.  I  get  really  frustrated  with  them  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  wish  they  weren't  around,  but  I  think  everybody  does.  I  d  like  my 
daughter  to  have  more  advantages  than  I  had.  Like  I'd  like  her  to  be  able  to  go 
to  university.  She  says  she  wants  to  be  a  nurse,  and  I'll  say,  'Well,  why  don't 
you  be  a  doctor?'  'But  Mom,  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  doctor,  I  want  to  be  a 
nurse.'  I  have  to  keep  pushing  liberation  on  her-  that  you  can  do  whatever 
you  want  to;  you're  not  stuck  in  the  traditional  roles.  She  can  do  whatever 
she  wants,  and  the  little  fart  wants  to  be  a  nurse,  or  she  wants  to  be  a 
kindergarten  teacher  -  what  I  consider  traditional  roles,  she  wants  to  do,  and 
it  kind  of  frustrates  me  sometimes.  I  d  like  to  see  her  be  an  engineer  or  a 
lawyer  maybe  —  things  I  would  have  liked  to  have  done,  and  couldnt. 

As  Joan  continues  to  speak  about  what  it  means  to  her  to  be  a  mother,  an  important 

issue  arises  —  a  concern  about  whether  or  not  she  is  the  kind  of  mother  she  is  su  p  posed 

to  be. 


Back  to  what  it  means  to  me  to  be  a  mother,  though.  Like  it  never 
really  hit  me  that  I  was  a  mother.  Like  every  once  in  awhile  I  look  around  and 
see  these  two  kids  and  say,  ’Gee,  they're  mine.  But  I  just  sort  of  eased  into 
it.  I’ve  always  been  around  babies  and  stuff.  My  brother  is  10  years  younger 
than  me  and  my  sister  is  about  12  years  younger  than  me,  so  I  sort  of  feel 
like  I  had  a  part  in  raising  them  And  it  scares  me  sometimes  to  think  that 
you've  got  these  two  little  people  dependent  on  you,  and  like  how  you  treat 
them  is  going  to  affect  them  for  the  rest  of  your  life  And  I  don't  know 
whether  I'm  doing  the  right  thing  or  not.  I  dont  know  whether  Im  setting  an 
example  or,  like  I  don't  know  how  I'm  doing  it,  if  Im  doing  it  Im  just  sort  of 
being  me  and  hope  to  hell  that  that's  the  best  thing.  My  daughter  is  turning 
out  really  good.  She  s  14  and  she  s  not  really  involved  with  boys,  weve  had 
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no  trouble  with  drugs  or  alcohol  or  anything.  She's  just  a  really  nice  kid.  So  I 
think,  'Well  geez,  maybe  I've  done  something  wrong  or  right,  but  I  sure  as 
heck  don't  know  what  it  is.'  We've  just  always  been  us.  But  I  feel  like  maybe 
there's  something  I'm  supposed  to  be  doing  that  I'm  not  doing.  Reading  all 
these  books  gives  me  the  feeling  that  I'm  supposed  to  be  telling  my  children 
something  so  that  20  years  from  now  they'll  say,  'Oh,  my  mother  always  used 
to  say  this.’  I  mean,  my  kids  are  going  to  remember  me  saying,  'Oh  shit!  I 
screwed  up  a  deal!'  Like  I  don't  think  I'm  giving  them  any  philosophy  in  life  or 
something.  Sometimes  I  kind  of  wonder,  'How  are  my  kids  going  to 
remember  me?'  They  certainly  aren't  going  to  remember  me  for  the 
home-baked  cookies  and  the  clean  floors.  Are  they  going  to  remember  me 
flying  out  the  door  after  I  get  a  phone  call  to  go  and  show  a  house?  Like 
maybe  there's  something  I  should  be  doing  but  I  just  don't  know  what.  And 
I'm  not  too  consistent.  As  far  as  their  discipline  and  that  is  concerned,  I'm 
probably  the  most  inconsistent  or  unconsistent  person.  One  day  I'll  scream  at 
them  for  doing  something  and  the  next  day  they  can  do  it.  So  I'm  probably 
doing  something  wrong  there,  but  they  seem  to  be  working  out  alright.  Angie 
knows  what  she  can  and  can't  do,  but  I  don't  know  if  it's  something  I  taught 
her  or  whether  she’s  learned  on  her  own.  I  don't  know.  Like  am  I  doing  the 
right  thing?  But  how  do  you  ever  know?  You  don't  really  know  until  maybe 
50  years  from  now.  If  they're  successful  and  happy  and  everything  I  can  say, 

'Oh  yeah  gee,  I  probably  had  something  to  do  with  that.’  If  they’re  rotten  and 
living  down  in  skid  road  you  can  say,  'Well  I  never  heard  of  them  before  in 
my  life.’ 

Joan  resolves  this  concern  with  humor  and  by  reflecting  on  what  she  perceives  to  be 

her  own  and  other  families'  lack  of  influence  on  their  children. 

Because  I  firmly  believe  that  it  doesn't  matter  what  kind  of  environment 
you’re  from,  you’re  going  to  be  what  you're  going  to  be.  I  don't  know 
whether  that's  believing  in  fate  or  what,  but  I  came  from  a  broken  family,  I 
didn't  like  my  step-father,  my  mother  was  always  screaming  at  me,  and  I  feel 
that  I've  done  alright.  And  I've  know  girls  that  come  from  a  super  close 
family,  that  are  hookers  in  Vancouver.  So  I  think  it's  what's  in  you,  rather  than 
what  people  tell  you  and  how  you're  brought  up.  I  think  it  s  really  whats  in 
you.  I  think  that  if  you're  determined  that  you're  going  to  do  something,  then 
you'll  do  it.  Does  that  make  any  sense?  It  makes  sense  to  me. 

At  the  same  time  Joan  recognizes  the  increasing  pressures  on  youth  today  -  pressures 

she  is  glad  she  didn't  have  to  cope  with. 

Like  I'm  glad  that  I  was  born  when  I  was.  I  don’t  think  I  could  handle  the  hippie 
generation  and  all  the  drugs  and  alcohol  and  stuff.  I'm  sure  Id  be  selling 
flowers  down  at  the  airport,  too.  I  think  I  would,  and  yet  I  know  I  probably 
wouldn't.  I'm  too  sensible  for  that.  I  can  see  it  screwing  up  a  person's  life 
and  it  probably  wouldn’t,  but  you  never  know.  Im  just  glad  I  didnt  have  to 
face  it.  Because  when  I  was  a  kid,  the  worst  you  could  do  was  go  out  and 
drink  a  bottle  of  beer  and  get  drunk  on  a  bottle  of  beer.  I  mean  we  didnt 
have  drugs  and  that  kind  of  stuff  to  worry  about.  So  that  was  kind  of  good. 

I  kind  of  skipped  over  that. 

Initially  Joan  only  briefly  mentioned  her  son's  accident  in  relation  to  her 
experience  as  a  mother.  Later,  however,  in  answer  to  the  question.  What  do  you  value 
in  your  life?",  she  explains  how  her  son  s  accident  has  changed  her  values,  and  gives 
examples  to  demonstrate  how  this  difference  in  values  is  manifested  in  her  daily  life. 
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I  would  like  to  say  that  over  and  above  everything  I  value  my  children, 
and  I  do,  but  like  I  just  explained,  I  do  have  this  severe  hangup  about  money 
and  I  do  extremely  value  money.  But  since  David  had  his  accident  my  ideals 
have  changed  in  that  aspect.  Because  when  he  was  hit  by  that  car  it  didn't 
matter  whether  we  had  a  million  dollars  or  nothing.  He  still  would  have  gotten 
the  same  treatment;  he  still  would  have  had  the  same  results.  So  my  material 
things  have  changed.  Like  I'm  not  really  into  material  things.  Like  if  you  came 
to  our  house,  I  don't  have  big,  expensive  furniture  and  stuff  like  that,  and  I 
don't  really  want  to.  I  guess  money  -  yeah,  it  does  have  a  bearing  on  my  life, 
but  mainly  to  be  happy.  I  know  that  sounds  very  like  a  Miss  America  speech 
and  stuff,  but  to  be  happy  and  healthy  I  think  are  the  biggest,  and  then  money. 

Well  maybe  not  so  much  money  as  security. 

So  David's  accident  has  made  a  difference  in  my  values.  Before  the 
accident  I  was  more  concerned  with  having  a  better  house  and  a  better  car 
and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  I'm  not  quite  as  concerned  about  that  anymore.  I'm 
more  concerned  about  him.  I  think  your  values  just  change  a  bit.  You're  more 
aware  that  anything  can  happen  -  that  you’re  not  in  control.  And  of  course  I 
keep  going  over  the  accident  and  saying,  'Well,  if  I  hadn't  let  him  go  down  to 
the  store  at  that  particular  time  .  .  .  .  '  I  was  more  concerned  with  material 
things  and  after  that  -  but  I'm  getting  back  into  it.  Like  I  think  a  person  -  no, 
they  shouldn't  have  to  go  through  a  disaster  every  five  years.  But  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years  after  that  I  really  didn't  give  a  damn  about  material 
things.  I'm  getting  more  into  it  now.  Like  not  as  much  as  I  was  before,  but 
more  so.  I  guess  the  memory's  sort  of  leaving  a  little  bit  and  I'm  getting  back 
to  my  old  ways,  but  not  as  extreme.  I  find  that  I  don't  panic  as  much  as  I 
used  to.  Like  if  something  minor  goes  wrong  I  don't  get  into  a  snit,  whereas 
before  I  would  probably  have  gotten  into  a  snit.  Now  I  feel,  'Oh  well, 
everybody's  fine.  What  are  we  worrying  about?'  And  I'll  think  to  myself  too, 

'Well,  what  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen?'  in  a  situation.  Like  one  night  - 
it  was  just  not  too  long  after  David  was  hurt;  he  was  still  in  the  hospital  in 
fact  -  and  I  had  gone  out  and  my  husband  had  come  home.  And  I  had  gone 
out  and  left  my  daughter  alone  and  I  came  home  because  he  was  supposed  to 
be  home  in  half  an  hour.  Well  he'd  been  down  at  the  bar,  so  he  came  home 
and  he’d  been  drinking  and  he  left  a  frying  pan  full  of  grease  on  the  stove. 

Then  he  went  next  door  to  visit  the  neighbors.  Well  we  had  a  kitchen  fire.  I 
had  been  out  and  everything  and  I  came  home  and  I  came  up  the  back  alley 
and  I  walked  in  the  house  and  here  was  black  smoke  all  over  everywhere.  But 
I  saw  that  Joe  was  there  and  my  daughter  was  there  and  I  knew  David  was  in 
the  hospital.  So  it  didn't  concern  me,  because  well,  it  can  be  fixed.  It  was  no 
big  deal.  And  they  were  all  just  waiting  in  anticipation  for  me  to  come  home 
and  explode,  but  it  didn't  mean  a  thing  to  me.  And  I  find  that  I  have  no 
patience  with  people  that  get  into  a  real  snit  about  what  I  think  is  some  small, 
minor  detail,  like  denting  a  car.  So  what?  It  can  be  fixed;  money  can  replace 
it;  it's  no  big  deal.  And  other  people  will  just  go  right  off  the  deep  end.  Well 
I  don't.  Maybe  because,  like  I  say,  it  can  be  fixed;  it  can  be  repaired.  So 
what's  the  big  deal?  But  a  person  like  David  can’t  be  fixed  and  repaired  and 
replaced.  That’s  the  way  he  is.  He's  getting  better  all  the  time  but  he  still 
needs  a  bit  of  fixing  and  repairing.  But  with  just  material  things,  well  so 
what?  If  it  breaks,  buy  another  one. 

Joan  also  describes  a  change  in  her  attitude  toward  her  son  and  in  her  behavior,  when  he 

came  home  from  his  long  hospital  stay. 

But  I  worry  about  David  now,  whereas  I  never  did  before.  Like  I  was  not  a 
worrier  that  much.  I  was  not  overly  protective,  where  I  think  I  am  now.  Im 
too  afraid  of  what  can  happen.  I'm  getting  a  little  better  now  because  I  really 
have  to.  Like  I  can  t  keep  him  in  a  cocoon  in  the  house  anymore.  But  when  he 
first  wanted  to  go  down  the  street,  I  followed  him.  I  let  him  go  down  the 
street  but  I  followed  him  and  hid  behind  fences  to  make  sure  he  was  alright.  I 
was  so  sure  that  it  was  going  to  happen  again.  Because  it  s  a  very  traumatic 
thing!  And  I  was  so  afraid  that  if  I  let  him  out  of  my  sight  it's  going  to 
happen,  but  as  long  as  I'm  with  him  everything  will  be  alright.  And  now  still, 
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when  he  asks  me  to  do  something  my  first  instinct  is  to  say,  'No,  you  can't  do 
it.'  But  I’m  trying  really  hard  to  let  him  do  a  few  things  on  his  own.  It  just  kills 
me.  I  sit  at  home  and  just  worry  until  he  gets  home.  Or  if  he's  10  minutes 
later  than  I  think  he  should  be  coming  home,  I'm  just  scanning  the  streets  and 
waiting  for  the  phone  to  ring.  But  I  am  getting  better.  But  it's  funny,  I  never 
worry  about  Angie.  Probably  because  nothing  has  ever  happened  to  her.  But 
I  never  worry  about  her;  I  figure  she's  fine.  Whereas  I'm  sure  something  else 
is  going  to  happen  to  David. 

Still  speaking  in  the  context  of  valuing  her  children,  Joan  describes  her 
adjustment  to  her  son's  handicapped  condition,  describes  the  worries  she  has  about  his 
future,  the  burden  she  experiences,  and  the  protective  feelings  that  she  has  for  him. 

But  what  do  my  kids  mean?  That's  a  hard  question.  Well,  just  for 
them  to  be  healthy  and  happy.  Like  my  daughter  -  she’s  no  problem,  she's 
happy,  she's  healthy,  she's  full  of  shit  and  vinegar,  she's  going  all  the  time.  My 
son  really  bothers  me  because  he's  not  happy  a  lot  of  the  time.  He's 
handicapped,  and  I  had  a  hard  time  dealing  with  the  fact  that  'Yes,  he  is 
handicapped.'  I  can  say  it  but  I  don't  like  other  people  to  say  it  to  me.  I’m 
getting  a  little  better  as  time  goes  on  but  I  still  don't  like  other  people  to  point 
out  to  me  that  he  is  handicapped  or  to  ask  me  what's  wrong  with  him. 

Because  I  feel  that  there's  not  that  much  wrong  with  him,  but  when  someone 
else  notices  it  and  says  to  me,  'What’s  wrong  with  him?',  I  think,  ’Oh  God1 
There  is  something  wrong  with  him.'  And  then  I  sort  of  have  to  deal  with  it 
all  over.  He’s  the  one  that  really  bothers  me  the  most.  Like  how  is  he  going 
to  adjust  later  on  in  life?  Like  my  daughter,  as  I  say,  there’s  no  problem  with 
her.  She’ll  probably  end  up  being  married  and  having  15  children  and  be 
happy  the  rest  of  her  life;  she's  just  that  type  of  kid.  But  how  is  my  son 
going  to  do  that?  Is  he  ever  going  to  be  able  to  get  married?  Will  he  be  able 
to  live  on  his  own?  Things  like  that.  Well,  I  guess  every  parent  of  a 
handicapped  child  probably  goes  through  -  but  a  lot  of  them,  well,  most  of 
them  have  it  from  birth  I  didn’t.  I  had  it  from  age  six,  and  that's  hard.  I  could 
see  his  potential  before  the  accident  and  I  know  his  potential  -  well,  I  can 
sort  of  see  when  I  get  realistic  about  it  -  his  potential  now.  And  I  think,  'Why 
did  it  happen  to  me?'  Not  to  him.  Like  'Why  do  /  have  to  put  up  with  this? 

Why  do  /  have  to  bear  this  burden?’  Whereas  actually  it's  him.  But  when 
people  notice,  I  feel  it.  Anything  that  happens  to  your  kids  I  think  happens 
directly  to  you.  Like  right  now  he  doesn't  even  know  that  people  are  kind  of 
looking  at  him  because  he  walks  a  little  funny  and  he  s  not  extremely  bright. 

But  I  do  I'm  very  conscious  of  people  making  fun  of  him  -  I  don’t  think  they 
do;  that’s  one  of  the  joys  of  living  in  a  small  town  Everybody  knows  all 
about  him.  All  the  kids  know  about  him  and  he’s  treated  really  well  at  school. 
Nobody  makes  fun  of  him  or  anything.  But  when  he  gets  out  into  the  working 
world  are  people  going  to  say,  'Well,  he's  slow,'  or  'He  walks  funny?  How  is 
he  going  to  be  10  years  from  now?  I  don’t  know.  But  I  think  you  always 
want  to  protect  your  children.  Maybe  that  is  the  maternal  instinct.  You  don’t 
want  people  making  fun  of  them;  you  don’t  want  people  pointing  at  them  and 
things  like  that.  It  really  bothers  me.  Well,  it  bothers  me  a  lot  more  than  I 
generally  let  myself  admit;  But  we  were  at  the  Glenrose  yesterday  and  I  saw 
a  lot  of  -  like  there  s  s  lot  of  really  bad  kids,  not  bad  kids  but  bad  cases  up 
there,  and  you  thank  your  lucky  stars  that  he  is  as  well  as  he  is  But  you  wish 
other  people  could  go  and  see  those  kids  too,  because  they  have  no  idea  I 
didn't  have  any  idea  until  I  started  taking  him  to  the  Glenrose,  what  kids  are 
like  that  are  badly  deformed  and  can’t  speak.  You  just  thank  your  stars  that 
the  kids  are  as  well  as  they  are.  Because  it  almost  seems  like  a  miracle  that 
you  have  a  normal  child  But  you’re  not  aware  until  you  go  there. 

That  her  son  being  seriously  hurt  in  an  acident  was  a  traumatic  experience  for  Joan,  is 

evidenced  in  her  answer  to  the  question.  In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  being 


' 


powerless?” 


Well  when  David  was  hurt  I  felt  completely  powerless.  Like  there  was 
not  a  damn  thing  I  could  have  done.  If  I  could  have,  to  be  very  dramatic  about 
it,  if  I  could  have  cut  open  a  vein  and  bled,  I  would  have.  And  there  was 
nothing  I  could  do.  And  that  was  really  an  extremely  helpless  situation  for 
me.  To  go  into  his  room  every  day  and  see  him  lying  there,  and  there  was 
nothing  I  could  do.  Like  we  couldn't  even  get  a  better  doctor;  we  had  the 
best.  I  don't  think  I've  ever  felt,  and  I  don't  ever  want  to  feel  that  powerless 
again.  Because  I  just  had  no  control  over  the  situation  at  all.  And  there  was 
just  nothing  I  could  do.  Up  until  then  I  can't  think  of  anything  that  made  me 
feel  like  I  wasn't  in  control,  or  had  some  say  in  a  situation.  But  when  that 
happened  -  you  were  just  depending  on  the  doctors  and  on  God.  I'm  not  an 
overly  religious  person  but  I  remember  once  coming  back  from  the  hospital 
and  stopping  alongside  the  freeway  and  beating  the  shit  out  of  the  steering 
wheel  and  just  screaming,  'God,  do  something!  Either  take  him  or  make  him 
better,  but  do  something!'  And  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  great  revelation 
came  over  and  the  next  day  he  was  talking,  but  it  didn't  happen  that  way.  But 
I  felt  better.  I  felt  it  was  in  His  hands  kind  of  thing,  and  I  felt  a  lot  better. 

But  that  was  the  worst  feeling  of  being  powerless.  There  just  wasn't 
anything  1  could  do. 

As  stated  above,  the  experience  of  her  son  being  seriously  hurt  made  a 

difference  in  Joan’s  values,  feelings  and  behavior.  It  also  made  a  difference  in  her 

relationship  with  her  husband.  She  explains  how  they  relied  on  each  other  for  support 

and  grew  closer,  comparing  her  situation  with  that  of  other  women. 

I  met  a  lot  of  women  in  the  hospital,  when  he  was  really  badly  hurt,  and  a  lot 
of  them  had  children  dying  of  different  horrible  things,  and  their  husbands 
had  left  them  because  they  couldn't  handle  what  their  kids  had.  And  I  thought, 
'What  a  rotten  bunch  of  bastards!  Here  the  woman  had  not  only  got  to  go 
through  having  her  son  or  daughter  dying,  but  she's  got  to  do  it  alone.'  And  I 
thought,  'That  is  really  rotten1  Like  it  just  isn’t  fair!’  But  the  men  just  can't 
seem  to  handle  it.  And  that  really  bothered  me  a  lot.  I'd  talk  to  these  women 
And  at  least  there  was  one  thing  -  I  did  have  a  lot  of  support.  Joe  was  really 
good  when  David  was  so  bad.  We  had  each  other  to  kind  of  lean  on.  It 
seems  like  you  either  go  farther  apart  or  closer  together,  and  we  sort  of 
went  closer  together.  We  could  lean  on  each  other.  Because  a  lot  of  those 
women  didn't  have  any  support,  and  I  thought  that  was  really  rotten.  Really 
unfair!  And  I  think  they  thought  it  was  really  unfair  too,  but  when  the  guy 
runs  out  on  you  there  isn't  a  hell  of  a  lot  you  can  do 

Joan's  ability  to  laugh  also  helped  her  to  handle  the  feelings  of  helplessness  and  worry, 

as  she  explains  in  answer  to  the  question,  ’What  do  you  value  in  yourself7 

But  I  can  laugh  about  things  that  a  lot  of  people  can't  laugh  about.  I  value  that, 
because  a  lot  of  people  get  so  uptight  about  everything.  I  think  you  should 
laugh  at  things  because  everything  is  so  serious.  A  lot  of  stuff  is  so  serious 
that  you  can't  go  around  moping  and  groping  -  you  cant  go  around  moping  all 
the  time.  You  have  to  kind  of  laugh  at  things.  And  sometimes  that  s  about  all 
you  can  do,  is  laugh  at  things.  It  always  amazed  me  when  I  was  in  the  hospital 
that  there  was  three  or  four  of  us  that  our  kids  were  really  bad  off  -  some 
of  them  had  leukemia  and  all  this  kind  of  stuff  ~  and  we  could  sit  in  the 
family  room  and  just  tell  jokes  and  laugh  and  giggle.  And  I  always  thought 
that  was  good.  That  was  a  way  of  releasing  pressure.  And  people  would 
walk  in  and  just  think  we  were  all  bananas,  but  it  was  a  way  of  ~  if  you  didnt 
laugh  you  were  going  to  cry.  It  was  our  way  of  kind  of  handling  it.  Laughing 
and  stuff  like  that. 
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Interestingly,  Joan  began  the  interview  saying,  'I've  never  really  thought  about 
being  a  woman.'  Although  she  may  not  have  reflected  previously  on  what  being  a 
woman  has  meant  to  her,  and  may  not  be  entirely  conscious  of  how  being  a  woman  has 
affected  her  life  experiences,  when  questioned  and  given  the  necessary  time  to  think 
and  reflect  she  found  she  had  a  lot  to  say.  Summing  up  her  answer,  she  emphasizes  that 
the  meaning  to  her  of  being  a  woman  has  changed  over  her  adult  life. 

Probably  about  10  years  ago  I  would  have  had  some  different 
answers  about  being  a  woman,  but  right  now  I'm  reasonably  satisfied  with  my 
life  and  I  like  what  I'm  doing.  I  don't  feel  different  -  like  I  feel  that  I'm  a 
person  rather  than  a  woman  or  a  man.  I  feel  like  I’m  a  person.  The  people 
that  I  work  with  and  that  don't  treat  me  any  differently.  10  years  ago  I  was  at 
home  trying  to  get  out.  Whereas  now  I'm  out,  and  its  a  good  feeling. 

In  spite  of  her  own  feelings  of  increased  satisfaction,  however,  Joan  remains  aware  of 

inequalities  that  remain  for  women  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  world  outside  of  the 

home.  Asked,  "What  do  you  think  about  this  saying:  'It's  a  man's  world?",  she  replied: 

I  definitely  agree.  I  think  liberation  has  helped  immensely  but  I  still 
think  it's  a  man's  world.  I've  noticed  a  big  difference  with  my  sister  and 
brother  -  the  way  they  live  is  different;  they're  more  equal  partners. 

Whereas  I've  noticed  that  women  that  are  my  age,  we  all  seem  to  have  the 
same  problems  with  our  husbands.  Like  the  two  women  downstairs  and  I,  the 
three  of  us  go  out  for  two  and  a  juice  occasionally  and  moan  and  groan 
about  our  husbands,  and  we're  all  pretty  well  moaning  and  groaning  about  the 
same  things.  We  feel  that  we  have  to  ask  their  permission,  that  if  we  are 
sitting  down  in  the  bar  having  a  couple  of  drinks  they're  not  going  to  like  it, 
that  if  they  decided  to  move  away  we  would  have  to,  that  they're  more  in 
control  of  our  lives  than  we  even  like  to  admit  that  they  are.  Whereas  I  think 
my  sister  and  brother  -  they're  in  their  early  twenties  -  my  brother  will  walk 
in  the  door  and  start  making  supper.  He  never  thinks  a  thing  of  it.  His  wife  is 
working  and  she  gets  home  two  hours  later  than  he  does  so  he  walks  in  and 
he  makes  supper  It's  no  big  deal.  Whereas  I  don't  have  that.  So  I  think  it's 
coming  more  that  it's  going  to  be  a  person’s  world,  not  a  man’s  world. 

They're  the  ones  that  make  a  lot  of  the  big  business  decisions.  Well  they  are! 

How  many  women  do  you  have  in  higher  positions?  We  have  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  that's  it.  They're  the  ones  that  sort  of  make  the  political  and 
business  decisions  and  we  don't.  We  re  getting  there  -  there  s  more  women 
in  parliament  and  in  business  that  have  jobs  of  significance  -  but  we  ve  got  a 
hell  of  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  have  what  I  would  like  to  think  of  as  an 
equal  say  in  it.  I  think  that  a  lot  of  the  women  that  are  in  politics,  high  up  in 
politics  and  high  up  in  business  -  I  think  a  lot  of  them  are  token.  Its  like 
Negroes  were  token  Negroes  10  years  ago  in  the  States.  You  had  to  hire  so 
many  colored  people.  I  think  now  a  lot  of  then  have  to  hire  so  many  women. 

And  you  have  to  give  them  so  much  responsibility.  Now  whether  they've  got 
the  same  kind  of  responsibility  and  the  same  decision-making  as  the  men,  I 
don't  know.  Because  I  don't  know  that  many  women  that  are  in  that  influential 
a  bunch.  I  think  we're  getting  handed  a  crock  of  shit.  I  don't  think  were 
making  the  decisions  that  we  like  to  think  we  are  They  re  just  sort  of  patting 
us  on  the  back  and  saying,  'You  be  nice  girls  and  well  let  you  be  a  manager  of 
a  bank  in  some  little  hick  town  that  doesn't  really  mean  a  hill  of  beans  anyway. 

But  I  think  if  a  woman  tried  to  take  over  General  Motors  they  might  get 
excited  about  it.  She'd  probably  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  better  job,  but  that  doesn't 
make  any  difference.  So  yeah,  I  do  think  it  s  a  mans  world.  And  I  think  by 
the  time  maybe  my  daughter  comes  around,  it  might  be  a  little  better  But  I 
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can't  see  it  being  much  better.  Men  have  had  it  good  for  too  long  I  read  that 
magazine,  New  Woman,  and  there  was  a  joke  in  there.  I  can't  remember  how 
it  went  but  it  was  along  the  lines  of  a  corporate  woman  saying,  'Gee,  you 
know,  men  have  had  all  this  much  fun  for  so  many  years.  No  wonder  they 
told  us  business  was  hard,  and  didn't  want  us  to  get  into  it.  They're  having  a 
ball!  And  they  don't  want  us  to  know  about  them  having  such  a  good  time 
All  the  rights  and  the  things  they  get  to  do  that  we  never  get  to  do. 

Executive  jets  and  flying  around  here  and  there  and  the  whole  thing.  So  as 
long  as  they  can  keep  it  from  us  they're  gonna.  It's  just  like  if  we  were  in 
power,  would  we  want  a  bunch  of  men  coming  in  and  taking  over?  Hell,  no! 
We're  going  to  fight  as  long  as  we  can. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  think  about  the  Women's  Movement?", 
Joan  explains  what  women's  liberation  means  to  her  and  how  men  can  benefit  from  it 
too. 


Well  I  don't  agree  with  it  100  percent  and  I've  had  tons  of  arguments  about 
this,  boy.  Some,  you  just  mention  Women's  Lib  and  I'm  right  after  it.  I  believe 
that  when  women  are  liberated,  men  will  be  liberated  too.  Like  I  feel  sorry 
for  some  of  the  men  nowadays.  They  have  to  go  out  and  provide,  and 
generally  once  they’re  in  a  job  they  have  to  stay  there  because  they  can't 
afford  to  quit.  I  have  an  advantage  over  my  husband  in  that  I  can  quit  anytime 
I  want.  If  I  get  really  pissed  off  someday  I  can  go  stomping  in  the  house  and 
say,  'That's  it!  I've  had  it!  I've  quit  work;  it’s  up  to  you  !  Now  if  he  does  that 
to  me  -  we've  had  this  example  actually,  it  happened  to  us.  Since  he  quit  with 
AGT  he's  been  home  quite  a  bit  and  then  he  bought  a  business  and  then  he 
sold  that  and  then  he  bought  a  CAT  and  he's  been  home  quite  a  bit.  The 
neighbors  kind  of  envy  him  but  they  laugh  at  him  too.  Like,  'Oh,  what’s  Joe 
doing  nowadays?  Well  not  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  anything.  He’s  got  the  CA  i  but 
he's  not  working  right  now.  Okay,  they  kind  of  laugh  at  him  that  he  s  not  out 
there  going  out  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  coming  in  at  five.  He's 
kind  of  doing  his  own  thing.  They  envy  him  too  that  he  has  that  freedom  but 
it's  a  little  bit  more  laughing  at  him  right  now.  Whereas  I  think  with  Womens 
Lib,  if  women  were  free  to  pursue  careers  that  they  wanted  to  and  make  the 
money  that  they  could,  men  would  be  freer  to  be  able  to  stay  home  if  they 
wanted  to.  Because  there's  a  lot  of  men  that  would  be  happier  than  hell 
staying  home,  raising  the  family  and  the  wives  go  out  to  work.  But  it  s  an 
unaccepted  thing  right  now.  Especially  with  the  age  group  that  I  chum  around 
with.  I  mean  that  would  just  be  totally  unacceptable1  There  would  be 
obviously  something  wrong  with  the  guy. 

Joan  also  explains  that  she  wants  to  be  recognized  as  feminine  or  as  sexual  by  men,  in  a 

caring  way  that  makes  her  feel  special.  She  thinks  that  men  appreciate  this  kind  of 


attention  also. 


And  I  like  to  be  treated  like  a  woman  -  I  like  to  have  doors  opened 
for  me,  I  like  to  have  my  cigarettes  lit,  I  like  to  have  men  paying  attention  to 
me.  It  means  that  I'm  feminine.  I  don't  want  to  be  butch  -  I  dont  want  to  be 
out  there  wearing  a  tie  and  suit  -  but  I  like  to  be  feminine.  I  like  to  have  men 
desire  me.  I  desire  some  of  them.  And  I  like  to  have  men  think  that  m 
attractive  and  that  I'm  sexually  attractive.  And  I  think  by  them  opening  doors 
and  liqhting  cigarettes  and  paying  attention  to  me,  I  think  that  s  kind  ot  t  at 
they’re  looking  at  me  -  not  as  a  sex  object  -  Christ1  I  d  never  make  a  sex 
object  -  but  that  they're  sexually  attracted  to  me  maybe,  in  a  very 
round-about  way.  But  it's  a  good  feeling  It’s  a  feeling  of  being  feminine,  of 
being  protected  in  a  way.  They  want  to  open  the  door  for  you  they  want  to 
light  your  cigarette  -  they’re  looking  after  you  I  would  probably  totally  rebel 
if  I  had  that  constantly  or  if  some  guy  said  to  me,  ’Look,  I  m  going  to  take  you 
away  from  all  this  and  I'm  going  to  put  you  in  a  little  cocoon  and  Im  going  to 
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look  after  all  your  needs.'  I  would  totally  rebel.  But  I  like  a  little  bit  of  it.  But 
I  also  think  that  a  woman  can  do  that  to  a  man  too.  Like  everybody  wants  to 
feel  special  and  I  think  that  by  him  doing  that  to  me  I  feel  a  little  special.  But  I 
can  do  it  to  him  too,  by  phoning  him  and  saying,  'How  are  you  doing?'  Or 
taking  him  out  for  supper  once  in  awhile,  that  type  of  thing.  That  he  is 
special.  But  I  like  to  feel  that  I’m  special  to  him  too.  And  I  think  that  women 
who  get  into  Women's  Lib,  hot  and  heavy,  that  they  want  to  be  totally 
independent,  they  don't  even  want  to  have  men  around.  I  think  that's  wrong 
It's  wrong  for  me  anyway.  I  like  men.  I  enjoy  their  company  and  I  enjoy 
feeling  feminine  when  I'm  with  them.  Even  in  business  I  enjoy  it.  I  want  them 
to  know  that  I'm  good  at  my  job  but  I  also  want  then  to  know  that  I'm  a 
woman  and  that  I'm  a  little  bit  feminine.  I  wouldn't  be  thought  of  as  butch  or 
out  to  castrate  somebody  or  anything  like  that.  I  want  them  to  know  that  I'm 
a  woman  but  I  want  them  to  know  that  I'm  doing  business  too. 

Being  afraid  to  be  seen  as  butch  or  as  castrating,  Joan  exposes  her  vulnerability  to 

criticism.  The  following  comments  demonstrate  her  adoption  of  the  conflicting  images 

of  women  who  are  successful. 

And  I  think  that  Liberation  has  helped,  but  like  I  said  before,  I  think 
there's  a  lot  of  token  women  in  business  that  have  probably  slept  their  way 
up.  The  ones  that  are  in  high  positions,  I  don't  think  they've  slept  their  way  up 
-  I  think  they're  pretty  damned  smart.  Like  Flora  Macdonald  for  instance.  I 
think  she's  got  to  be  an  extremely  brilliant  woman  to  be  where  she  is. 

Because  isn't  it  the  old  saying,  'To  be  a  woman  and  doing  a  man's  job,  you 
have  to  do  it  twice  as  good  as  the  man,  or  something,  to  get  half  the 
recognition.’  Well  I  think  Flora  Macdonald  is  probably  a  good  case,  because  I 
think  she’s  probably  twice  as  smart  as  men  to  be  in  the  position  she's  in.  And 
you  can  have  dumb  women  and  dumb  men. 

Finally,  Joan  describes  how  the  Women's  Movement  supports  her  ideas  of  equal  pay  and 
equal  opportunity,  again  explaining  how  she  perceives  these  ideas  as  beneficial  to  men 
as  well.  Although  she  dislikes  some  of  the  tactics  used  by  some  women,  she 
understands  their  usefulness  in  drawing  attention  to  the  problems. 

I  think  Liberation  has  made  women  more  aware  of  what  we  didn't  have 
before  -  that  we  didn't  have  equal  pay  and  that  we  didn’t  have  equal  rights. 

And  I  think  it's  made  us  think  more  along  those  lines,  that  dammit,  we  should 
be  getting  it.  Personally,  I've  always  had  a  tendancy  to  think  that  way  -  that  if 
I'm  going  to  go  out  and  drive  a  truck  for  eight  hours  and  so's  the  guy  next  to 
me,  that  we  damn  well  better  get  the  same  pay.  If  he's  going  to  get  $4.50, 
and  I  only  get  $4.00  an  hour,  I'm  going  to  scream  about  it.  So  I've  always 
thought  that  way  about  equal  pay  for  equal  jobs.  I  think  we  should  have  equal 
opportunity  too.  Like  I’m  glad  to  see  women  getting  into  West  Point  Not 
that  I  would  ever  want  to  do  it,  but  if  you  want  to  do  it,  fine,  do  it  Like  I 
think  men  should  be  able  to  do  whatever  they  want  to  do  too.  And  I  think 
once  Women's  Liberation  -  it  should  actually  be  Peoples  Liberation,  it 
shouldn't  be  Women's  Liberation.  If  my  husband  wants  to  stay  home  and  look 
after  the  kids  all  day,  fine.  If  I  want  to  go  out  and  support  the  family,  fine.  It 
should  be  whoever  has  the  best  ability  to  do  that  job,  not  whether  you're  a 
man  or  a  woman.  I  think  Liberation  has  brought  that  around.  I  think  more 
people  are  thinking  along  those  lines  now.  But  I  dont  know  if  its  doing  all 
that  much  good.  I  wouldn't  burn  my  bra.  And  I  think  that  at  the  beginning 
women  got  too  carried  away  with  it.  But  maybe  we  had  to,  to  get  it  into  the 
forefront  -  like  burning  the  bras,  and  Gloria  Steinem  and  all  this  kind  of  stuff 
I  think  that  they  sort  of  got  into  it  too  hot  and  heavy  but  they  probably  had  to, 
to  bring  it  into  the  forefront.  I  think  we'll  be  a  lot  happier  when  women  are 
happier.  But  I’ve  had  a  lot  of  arguments  about  Women’s  Lib. 
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B.  Beret 

Beret  is  a  69  year  old  woman  born  in  Alberta  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
heritage,  who  lives  with  her  husband  on  her  family  farm  in  central  Alberta.  Her  mother, 
now  deceased,  was  a  homemaker  with  a  grade  school  education.  Her  father,  also 
deceased,  had  a  grade  school  education  plus  some  training  in  auto  mechanics  and  was  a 
farmer.  Beret  was  the  youngest  child  of  four  children.  She  has  a  grade  12  plus  two 
years  of  Normal  School  education.  After  having  taught  school  for  24  years  she  is  now 
retired.  Beret  married  at  age  28  and  has  been  married  for  41  years.  She  has  two 
daughters  ages  39  and  35,  and  four  grandchildren.  Beret  and  her  husband  have  an 
income  of  about  $25,000  from  her  teaching  pension,  their  Senior  Citizen  pensions,  and 
from  revenue  from  their  farm.  In  her  community  Beret  belongs  to  several  church  and 
traditional  women's  groups. 

'  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a  woman?".  Beret 

states  that  she's  had  a  very  full  and  enjoyable  life.  She  speaks  first  of  what  it  has  meant 

to  her  to  have  a  family  -  to  have  children  and  grandchildren.  She  sees  her  family  as  an 

accomplishment  or  a  contribution  to  society,  enjoys  their  company  and  their 

development  and  the  opportunity  of  '  touching  their  lives.' 

Well,  I  have  sure  enjoyed  having  a  family.  And  I  would  recommend  that 
nobody  should  miss  getting  married  and  having  a  family  and  at  least  have  two 
children.  And  I  wouldn't  think  that  one  would  be  enough.  And  I  was  surely 
happy  to  have  as  many  grandchildren  as  I  have.  I  wish  that  I  even  had  more 
now.  Oh,  I've  enjoyed  housekeeping  and  I've  enjoyed  sewing  and  I’ve  enjoyed 
raising  my  family.  And  I  think  it  was  kind  of  selfish  when  I  had  my  family.  I 
always  like  children  so  when  I  had  Donna,  I  thought,  'Well,  I'm  going  to  enjoy 
her  while  she's  little.  So  I  didn't  have  Doreen  till  -  Donna  would  be  four 
when  Doreen  was  born.  So  I  really  enjoyed  her  just  to  the  utmost.  And  I  had 
Doreen  four  years  later  and  I  sure  enjoyed  her.  Having  a  family,  you  feel  as 
though  you  have  accomplished  something  You  have  contributed  good 
citizens  to  the  community  or  the  population,  wherever  they  live.  And  I 
enjoyed  their  company  as  they  grew  up  and  I  enjoy  their  company  now.  And 
I  think  we'd  be  very  lonely  if  we  didn't  have  our  children  to  visit  us  and  to 
think  about,  and  the  grandchildren  to  enjoy.  I  think  we'd  be  very  lonely.  I  look 
forward  to  their  lives  and  their  accomplishments.  And  now  the  grandchildren 
are  growing  up;  Keith  soon  will  be  finished  high  school.  And  I  am  looking 
forward  to  what  he  is  going  to  do,  what  he  is  going  to  be  and  what  he  is 
going  to  contribute  to  wherever  he  lives.  It’s  interesting  to  see  them  grow  up 
and  to  see  what  they're  going  to  do  with  their  lives.  I  think  it  s  a  privilege  to 
be  well  and  to  enjoy  them.  Keith  and  Darren  have  come  and  spent  most  of 
the  summer  with  us,  since  I  think  Darren  was  about  two.  And  we  have  really 
been  fortunate  that  we  could  have  those  two  every  summer  for  all  these 
years.  Keith  won't  be  back  this  year  because  he  s  1 6  now,  he  wants  to  work. 

But  Darren  is  coming  back;  he’ll  be  15.  When  they  come  in  the  summer  we 
feel  as  though  we  get  to  know  them.  And  maybe  as  we  are  touching  their 
lives,  maybe  we  re  influencing  them  a  little  bit.  And  I  think  that  s  part  of  the 
richness  of  a  person's  life,  is  to  enjoy  these  young  people  as  they  re  growing 
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up  and  to  know  them  and  to  influence  them  some.  And  I  think  that  Donna  has 
been  very  generous  to  share  her  children  like  that  with  us.  I  remember  when 
mine  were  growing  up.  I  didn't  even  want  to  leave  them  overnight  because  I 
thought  I'd  be  missing  something  and  I  didn't  even  want  to  leave  them 
overnight. 

Beret  spoke  again  of  her  family  in  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have 

you  experienced  yourselfas  being  powerful?"  She  speaks  of  power  in  terms  of  having 

influence,  as  normal  and  easy,  not  dictatorial. 

Well,  maybe  just  influential  in  my  own  family.  I  suppose  maybe  I  wanted  my 
children  to  grow  up  healthy  and  I  wanted  them  to  have  an  education,  and 
hoped  that  maybe  they  would  have  a  good  outlook  on  life.  And  I  think  maybe 
that  we  just  felt  as  though  we  raised  two  girls  that  were  -  they  never,  ever 
were  any  kind  of  a  problem  to  us.  And  they  were  healthy  and  they  sort  of 
fell  in  with  our  plans  that  they  should  have  an  education.  So  whether  they 
were  easily  swayed  or  whether  we  were  very  influential,  because  it  was 
never  something  that  we  had  to  push.  It  was  just  something  that  seemed  like 
we  talked  about  it,  and  this  is  the  way  it  was  going  to  be,  and  this  is  what 
they  did.  And  so  we  had  a  very  enjoyable  time  raising  our  family.  We  did 
things  together.  Weekends  maybe  we  d  go  to  a  show  and  we  d  do  this  or 
we'd  do  that.  And  it  seemed  like  they  were  doing  what  they  wanted  to  do  but 
it  was  always  something  that  we  approved  of.  It  just  seemed  such  a  normal, 
easy  thing.  And  whether  it  was  just  that  they  were  that  kind  of  people  that  it 
just  seemed  easy  -  because  it  wasn't  done  in  a  dictatorial  way.  It  just 
seemed  like  it  was  part  of  every  day,  and  that's  the  way  it  turned  out 

Verifying  her  love  for  children.  Beret  describes  how  she  also  cared  for  and  loved  her 

sister's  child,  explaining  that  she  would  have  liked  to  have  had  more  children  of  her  own 

if  circumstances  had  been  different. 

And  my  sister,  she  had  one  child,  and  I  can  remember  so  well  that  she  always 
brought  us  that  little  girl.  We  almost  raised  that  little  girl  because  she  brought 
her  here  every  summer  when  maybe  they  would  go  to  summer  school.  Or 
maybe  they  would  go  on  a  holiday,  and  Easter  maybe  they  would  bring  her. 

And  sometimes  if  she  was  sick,  if  she  had  the  measles,  they  would  bring  her. 

And  I  just  loved  her.  I'm  sure  I  just  almost  felt  like  she  was  mine.  And  she 
used  to  call  me  Auntie  Mommy.  And  I  can  remember  my  sister,  when  we  d  go 
anywhere  and  we  had  that  baby,  well  I  was  the  one  that  was  looking  after  that 
baby.  I  can  remember  one  time  her  saying,  ’Be  sure  you  don’t  touch  me  with 
your  sticky  hands.'  I  always  remembered  that.  I  thought  it  was  a  terrible  thing 
to  say.  How  could  you  say  that  to  a  child?  I  never  forgot  it.  So  if  she  was 
sick  we  had  her,  and  we  just  had  her  and  we  had  her  and  we  had  her!  And  I 
just  loved  her!  We  would  have  had  more  children,  but  we  were  always  poor 
and  I  said,  'We  just  can't  education  more.'  That's  what  I  got  thinking  about. 

That  if  we  raised  and  educated  two,  maybe  that  would  be  about  our  limit. 

Where  I'm  sure  I  would  have  had  four  or  five,  but  I  figured  that  it  wouldnt  be 
fair  to  have  more  than  you  really  could  look  after.  So  that  s  where  I  drew  the 
line. 

Not  only  has  Beret  enjoyed  her  relationships  with  her  children,  niece,  and 
grandchildren,  but  she  feels  that  as  a  woman  she  had  a  chance  to  be  with  her 
children  more  and  have  closer  contact  with  them,  than  did  her  husband. 
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I  think  too,  I  suppose  maybe  it's  a  selfish  way  to  look  at  it,  but  I  always 
think  that  I  was  the  much  luckier  member  of  our  family,  to  be  the 
woman  or  the  mother,  because  of  the  enjoyment  that  I  got  from  raising 
the  family.  I  was  with  them  more  than  Peter  was,  because  he  was  in  the 
field  and  he  was  away  all  day.  And  I  was  with  them  all  the  time  and  I 
enjoyed  everything  they  did,  everything  they  said.  So  I  thought  that  I 
really  was  lucky  to  be  the  one  to  have  close  contact  with  those  children. 

Making  a  home  for  her  family  -  a  comfortable,  clean,  pleasant  home  on  a  farm, 
close  to  nature  and  with  the  benefit  of  fresh  food  was  also  important  to  Beret. 

And  housekeeping,  well,  in  a  way  it's  that  I've  enjoyed  having,  no 
making  a  home  I  think,  for  my  family.  A  home  that's  been  comfortable  and 
clean  and  it's  also  been  useful  in  that  I  think  they,  the  girls,  they  learned  how 
to  keep  house  and  they  learned  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Because,  while  I 
taught,  we  all  had  to  help.  And  Donna  was  the  best  cleaner,  so  she  always  did 
the  cleaning,  and  Doreen  was  the  best  cook,  so  she  always  cooked.  And  now 
I  see  the  folly  of  my  ways  because  Doreen  is  a  good  cook  but  she's  not  quite 
as  good  a  housekeeper  as  Donna,  and  Donna  is  a  perfect  housekeeper  but 
she's  not  as  good  a  cook.  Because  she  never  had  to  -  and  she  mentioned  it, 
too.  She  said,  'You  know,  you  never  did  ask  me  to  cook  so  I  never  really 
learned  to  cook  as  well  as  Doreen  did.  And  that's  true!  I  never  thought  of  it 
at  the  time.  And  I  think  that  they  look  back  at  the  pleasant,  clean  surroundings 
they  had.  Our  house  was  always  lived_in  -  there  was  no  restrictions,  no 
rules  -  everybody  just  enjoyed  the  space  and  the  furniture  and  whatever  we 
had.  We  enjoyed  living  on  the  farm.  That  was  such  a  good  place  for  raising 
our  children.  And  that’s  partly  why  Donna  always  let  us  have  the  boys  in  the 
summer,  because  it  was  the  farm  and  they  could  do  things  that  they  couldn't 
do  in  town.  And  they  learned  about  the  animals  and  to  be  with  the  animals 
and  be  kind  to  them.  And  I  think  perhaps  were  more  healthy  because  we  had 
a  farm  life  and  we  raised  the  food  that  we  ate  and  the  vegetables.  And  I  think 
that  has  contributed  because  we  have  been  lucky  to  be  well. 

Being  a  teacher  is  another  part  of  Beret's  life  that  she  has  enjoyed  She  speaks 
mostly  of  liking  the  children  she  taught  and  touching  their  lives  as  they  were  growing  up. 

I  don't  know  what  else  to  say.  I've  enjoyed  doing  everything  that  I  ve 
done  as  a  woman.  I  enjoyed  teaching  school;  I  enjoyed  the  children.  I  hated 
to  quit  but  I  had  to  quit  sometime.  And  I  still  enjoy  oh,  visiting  and  speaking 
with  all  these  children  that  I've  met  during  the  school  years.  !  think  why  I 
enjoyed  teaching  is  because  I  always  liked  children  and  young  people.  It  has 
been  very  rewarding  because  I  think  the  lives  of  all  those  people,  not  all 
maybe  but  most  of  them,  that  I  touched,  has  really  -  I  have  enjoyed  them  as  if 
they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  or  in  the  community.  I  enjoyed  the 
association  with  them  as  they  grew  up.  And  many  of  them  I  still  haven  t  lost 
touch  with  because  they're  married  and  they  have  families  and  we  visit  and 
we  correspond.  And  I  have  enjoyed  that  very  much.  And  I  can  remember 
when  I  taught,  by  Friday  you  re  kind  of  tired  But  Sunday  evening,  then  Id 
start  to  think  about  school  again  and  I  could  hardly  wait  for  Monday  morning 
to  come  so  I  could  get  back  and  see  all  of  them  again. 

And  when  I  was  at  school,  then  even  those  that  I  had  taught  ~  I  taught  grade 
nine  mostly  in  junior  high  -  still  they  were  there  in  grade  10  and  you  saw 
them.  They  were  there  in  grade  1  1  and  you  saw  them.  You  saw  them 
graduate,  they  invited  you  to  their  graduation,  they  invited  you  to  their 
wedding  and  that  I  really  enjoyed.  It  was  just  very  rewarding  because  they 
were  always  so  happy  to  see  you  and  they  were  happy  to  visit  with  you,  and 
they  were  happy  when  they  got  married  and  had  children,  they  were  happy  to 
have  you  come  and  see  their  children.  And  then  another  thing  too,  you  felt  as 
though  if  they  did  have  any  difficulties  when  they  were  going  to  school  and 
they  made  the  grade,  you  felt  as  though  maybe  you  did  something  to  help 
them  in  their  life.  And  I  can  remember  this  one  young  man  -  and  in  those 
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days  in  grade  nine,  they  wrote  examinations,  but  if  there  was  a  special  case 
where  you  felt  that  if  you  recommended  that  they  would  pass,  they  would 
allow  you  to  have  this  person  pass  -  but  he  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  with 
English  and  his  grammar  and  spelling.  But  outside  of  that  he  was  a  good 
student  and  I  thought  it  was  such  a  shame  that  he  should  be  a  dropout  if  he 
didn't  go  through  grade  nine.  And  anyway,  he  did  go  through  grade  nine  and 
he  has  a  very  good  job  today,  has  a  family,  is  supporting  them  in  good 
fashion.  And  it  makes  you  feel  good  to  think  that  you  made  that  decision. 

That  she  valued  her  ability  to  help  children  in  the  role  of  teacher,  is  evidenced  by  Beret's 

answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  yourself?" 

I  have  appreciated  my  teaching  ability  because  I  have  had,  I  should  say  not 
compliments,  but  I  have  had  great  satisfaction  out  of  helping  individuals.  Like 
one  boy  came  to  me  and  he  was  having  trouble  with  his  math  and  so  I  helped 
him  with  his  math.  And  his  mother  said,  'You  know,  you  have  made  life  worth 
living  for  our  son.'  Things  like  that  really  mean  a  lot  to  me.  So  I  guess  maybe 
I'm  lucky  that  I  like  children  and  young  people  That's  something  I  have.  It’s 
something  that  I  really  appreciated  that  I  could  do.  I  am  happy  that  I  could 
help  somebody  in  some  way.  It  just  seemed  like  math  especially  was 
something  that  I  could  easily  help  somebody  with.  I  don't  know  why.  Was  it 
just  what  I  did  or  what?  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  tutored  quite  a  number  of 
people,  given  extra  help  to  quite  a  number  of  people  who  had  trouble  with 
math,  and  it  seemed  it  always  just  worked.  And  I  can  remember  my  nephew, 
he  was  in  grade  nine  and  his  math  marks  were  so  bad.  And  his  parents 
brought  him  out  and  we  had  a  few  sessions  and  he  just  did  so  well  in  his 
exam  and  they  were  so  happy.  And  oh  boy,  isn’t  that  nice  that  it  helped1  And 
it  seemed  like  especially  with  math,  it  just  seemed  like  it  was  something  that 
worked  for  me.  But  it  made  me  feel  good  to  think  that  I  could  help 
somebody. 

Beret  enjoyed  teaching  and  the  contact  with  the  children  she  taught,  but  she  did 

not  expect  to  teach  after  she  was  married.  Although  she  missed  teaching,  she  was  also 

committed  to  raising  a  family,  and  the  social  norm  of  the  time  was  that  when  a  woman 

married,  she  did  not  work  outside  of  the  home 

And  when  I  got  married,  well  I  just  thought,  'I  won't  teach  anymore.  I’ll  just 
keep  house  and  raise  a  family  and  that'll  be  it.'  I  thought  that  would  be  my 
role  in  life.  That's  what  I  would  do  because  I  did  love  children.  And  then  of 
course  we  had  two  because  we  just  thought  that  two  would  be  all  we  could 
educate,  because  we  didn't  inherit  a  farm  or  inherit  anything  like  lots  of 
people  did.  And  we  had  lots  of  setbacks  because  we  had  eight  years  of  hail 
out  of  ten  years,  ten  harvests.  That's  the  kind  of  luck  we  had.  It  never 
seemed  to  be  a  catastrophe,  that  was  just  part  of  it,  that  was  the  way  the 
cookie  crumbled  and  that  was  it.  I  didn't  ever  intend,  or  think  that  I  was  ever 
going  to  go  back  to  teaching  after  I  was  married.  And  I  can  remember  that 
we  just  lived  a  short  distance  from  the  school,  so  that  in  September  when 
the  school  bell  rang  I  could  hear  the  school  bell  And  I  can  remember  thinking 
there,  Tm  not  going  back  teaching  and  here  are  these  kids  are  going  to 
school.'  But  I  was  quite  prepared  then  not  to  go  back  teaching.  And  I  didnt 
think  I  would  ever  go  back  teaching.  It  just  wasn't  done.  And  I  wanted  to  be 
home;  I  just  wanted  to  be  home.  I  think  I  enjoyed  keeping  house  and  I  just 
enjoyed  being  a  woman.  I  even  boarded  the  teacher.  And  then  we  had 
Donna.  And  then  Donna  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school  and  i  thought,  I 
decided  I’d  have  a  family,  so  we'd  have  our  family.'  And  then  we  had  Doreen. 

And  I  had  no  intention  of  teaching  even  then.  Once  I  got  married  I  had  no 
intention  of  ever  teaching  anymore.  That  was  what  generally  happened  in 
those  days. 
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However,  extenuating  circumstances  (World  War  II  and  a  resulting  shortage  of  teachers) 

over-rode  the  social  expectation  that  married  women  belonged  in  the  home,  and  the 

need  of  the  community  took  Beret  back  to  teaching. 

But  when  Doreen  was  born  there  was  a  shortage  of  teachers  because  of  the 
war,  was  really  what  happened.  And  down  at  the  country  school  they  weren't 
able  to  get  a  teacher.  And  then  this  friend  of  mine  -  she  was  one  of  my  best 
friends  -  she  said,  'Why  are  we  looking  for  a  teacher?  I'll  bet  we  could  get 
Beret  to  teach.'  So  they  came  and  talked  about  it.  And  Donna  was  going  to 
school  so  that  wasn't  so  bad.  Doreen  was  just  about  two.  So  I  said,  'Well,  if 
we  could  get  somebody  to  stay  here  to  look  after  Doreen  and  keep  house 
and  so  on.'  And  this  is  what  we  did.  And  it  wasn't  so  bad  because  -  and  I 
really  thought  about  this,  like,  Tm  going  to  miss  a  little  bit  of  what  she  does,' 
but  the  only  time  I  missed  was  between  nine  o'clock  and  12  noon-  because 
she  went  to  bed  right  after  lunch  and  she  was  always  still  sleeping  when  I 
came  home  from  school.  So  I  didn’t  feel  as  though  I  was  missing  too  much. 

How  much  Beret  enjoyed  teaching  and  how  committed  she  was  to  her  students,  is 

evidenced  in  the  following  passage. 

It  was  about  four  miles  to  the  country  school  and  I  would  pick  up  these  girls. 

I  think  I  picked  up  a  number  of  children  as  I  went  along,  and  took  them  to 
school.  I  enjoyed  them.  And  I  played  with  them.  I  suppose  in  the  summer 
time  or  the  fall  we’d  play  before  school  started  and  then  they'd  play  at  recess 
and  then  they'd  play  at  noon.  And  everybody  played!  The  big  ones  were  so  - 
what  should  I  say?  More  than  agreeable  -  they  just  included  all  the  little  ones. 

And  we  played  ball  mostly,  and  they  all  played.  The  grade  one's  played,  and 
the  big  ones  played;  there  were  some  on  either  side.  And  I  was  always 
playing  with  them.  And  everyone,  it  seemed  iike  everyone  was  really  special 
to  me.  And  I  can  remember  being  tired  by  Friday  night.  But  Sunday  night  I 
would  think  about  it  and  I  could  hardly  wait  to  see  Monday  morning  to  see 
that  they  were  all  there  and  everybody  was  fine.  One  thing,  I  suppose  being  I 
was  so  well,  I  seldom  missed  a  day.  I  kind  of  smile  about  this  because  during 
the  time  that  I  was  there,  well  when  Doreen  got  a  little  bit  bigger  -  I  taught  at 
the  country  school  for  several  years,  I  think  about  two  or  three  years  -  and 
anyway  when  she  was  bigger  then  we  didn’t  have  anybody  staying.  She 
would  stay  with  Peter,  unless  he  was  in  the  field,  well  then  she  would  go  with 
me  down  to  this  lady  and  she  would  stay  there  until  we  came  from  school. 

But  anyway,  during  the  time  that  I  was  teaching  there,  it  was  just  before 
Easter  and  we  just  had  a  terrific  blizzard.  I  was  at  school,  it  was  getting 
toward  about  three  o'clock  or  so  and  I  saw  that  it  was  storming,  but  I  never 
did  have  much  respect  for  the  storm  anyway.  But  here  Mr.  Ramsey  came  to 
school  with  the  bob  sled  and  a  team  and  you  know  he  said.  The  children  have 
just  all  got  to  go  home.  You’d  better  follow  me.1  I  had  a  pick-up  truck.  So 
everybody  just  bundled  up  and  the  ones  that  went  far  away  -  and  that  w'as 
most  of  them  -  well,  they  went  with  either  me  or  Mr. Ramsey.  And  I  said,  Oh, 

I  should  really  try  to  go  home,'  I  said.  And  he  said  Well,  I'll  go  to  the  curling 
rink  and  I'll  just  wait  and  see  how  you  make  out’  Because  I  knew  if  I  just  got 
over  that  one  hill  I  could  go.  Well  I  started  and  I  just  knew  that  I  wasnt  going 
to  go,  so  I  just  backed  up  and  parked  the  truck  by  the  curling  rink  and  I  went 
home  with  Mr.  Ramsey.  Well,  it  just  was  a  terrible  blizzard  and  the  snow 
drifted.  That  was  a  Thursday  and  the  next  day  was  Friday.  You  couldnt  even 
see  the  telephone  pole  out  by  Ramsey's  house.  I  was  at  Ramsey  s  and  Peter 
was  home  with  the  two  girls.  Well  that  was  Friday  and  then  the  storm  abated 
on  Friday  but  all  the  roads  were  closed  and  people  couldn't  even  go  with 
sleighs  and  horses.  And  one  of  the  boys  had  said,  Well  I  betcha  that  she 
won't  get  to  school  Monday  morning.  I'll  bet  that  we  won't  have  school.  And 
one  of  the  others  said,  'Oh,  I  don’t  know,  you  just  never  know.  She  just 
seems  like  she  always  gets  here.  I  don't  think  were  going  to  get  to  have  a 
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holiday.'  So  I  phoned  Peter  and  I  said,  'Well  there's  no  way  that  I  can  get  to 
school  unless  I  have  skis.'  And  I  said,  'If  you’ll  bring  skis.  I'll  meet  you  partway 
and  I'll  get  the  skis.  And  bring  me  a  few  clothes.'  So  that  was  Sunday,  and  he 
did.  He  met  me  partway  down  by  that  church  and  I  got  the  skis  and  I  got  the 
clothes.  And  Monday  morning  we  set  out  for  school  -  the  Ramseys  had  two 
children.  And  we  skied  over  seven  fences;  we  didn't  even  need  to  lift  our 
skis,  there  was  that  much  snow.  What  a  joke,  seeing  those  two  boys  that 
were  at  school  waiting  to  see  if  we  were  going  to  come.  'Well,  there  she 
comes!  No  holiday!'  So  they  didn't  get  a  holiday,  and  I  often  think  of  that 
now.  That  one  boy  said,  'She'd  likely  get  here  some  way.'  And  you  know,  we 
skied  to  school  that  whole  week  -  the  correction  line  wasn't  open.  And  the 
next  Friday  was  Good  Friday  so  then  I  could  go  home.  \  could  get  down  to 
my  truck  but  to  get  home  I  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  Highway  13  and  come 
down  this  road  to  get  home,  because  all  that  week  and  they  still  hadn't  the 
correction  line  open.  I  think  what  a  terrible  storm  that  was! 

Beret  experienced  some  conflict  around  continuing  to  teach  when  the  war  was 

over.  However,  the  uncertainty  of  farming  plus  her  desire  to  provide  cultural  and 

educational  experiences  for  her  daughters  led  to  her  return  to  teaching.  The  supposed 

difficulties  of  managing  a  family  as  well  as  a  career  turned  into  benefits  -  Beret's 

daughters  learned  to  take  responsibility. 

But  I  surely  did  enjoy  my  years  at  the  country  school.  And  then  I  thought  I'd 
better  quit,  so  then  I  didn't  teach.  But  farming  is  such  an  uncertain  job,  you 
know.  And  I  thought,  'Well,  the  girls  are  growing  up  and  there  should  be 
music  lessons  and  then  planning  that  they  should  go  to  university.'  So  one 
day  I  went  to  the  village  school  and  I  said,  ’Gee,  if  you've  got  a  job.  I'll  come.' 

And  so  I  taught  in  the  village  for  years;  I  don't  know  how  many  years  I  taught 
there.  And  anyway,  it  just  seemed  like  it  worked  in.  It  supplemented  the 
income,  and  now  I  think  too  it  was  all  right  for  the  girls  because  they  learned 
to  do  lots  of  things  that  maybe  I  would  have  done,  and  they  got  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  And  it  really  enriched  my  life  to  enjoy  all  those  kids.  All  those 
young  people! 

So  I  enjoyed  it.  I  enjoyed  being  to  school  everyday.  I  enjoyed  the  children. 

And  it  just  seemed  everything  just  clicked  along.  I  sewed  just  the  same,  and 
we'd  always  try  to  do  whatever  weekend  work,  we'd  try  to  do  it  Friday  after 
school,  and  then  Saturday  and  Sunday  were  family  days.  And  it  just  worked 
out.  And  I  think  now  how  much  I  sewed  for  the  girls  when  they  went  to 
university.  I  just  sewed  and  sewed  and  sewed.  And  it's  hard  to  believe  now, 

I’ve  just  gotten  so  lazy  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  did  that.  But  it  seemed  like  it 
was  no  effort  at  the  time.  It  was  just  a  fun  thing.  But  when  I  was  teaching, 
the  girls  would  ~  everybody  pitched  in,  so  that  was  like  the  cleaning,  the 
washing,  the  ironing,  and  all  the  things  that  maybe  should  have  been  done 
during  the  week.  We  would  get  it  all  done  and  if  there  was  any  baking  to  do, 
that  too. 

Quitting  her  career  in  teaching  was  traumatic  for  Beret.  She  describes  the  conflicts  she 
felt  and  difficult  adjustment  she  experienced  in  not  feeling  needed  and  in  losing  the 
close  contacts  she  valued. 

And  then  I  thought  I  was  going  to  quit  and  I  resigned  and  then  -  oh  I  know,  I 
taught  till  Christmas  and  after  Christmas  we  were  going  to  go  South.  So  we 
went  and  then  that  year  another  school  needed  a  teacher  for  six  weeks 
because  this  lady  was  pregnant.  So  I  went  down  there  and  I  thought,  Well, 
just  teach  this  six  weeks  and  that'll  be  it.'  And  the  last  day  that  I  was  teaching 
there,  I  got  a  phone  call  from  Mr  White  in  the  city  and  he  said,  Oh,  you  know, 
we  sure  would  like  to  have  you  teach  in  this  open  area,  in  this  new  school. 
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Team  teaching!'  ’Oh’,  I  thought,  'I  decided  I  was  going  to  quit,'  And  then  I 
thought,  'Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  go  into  a  new  school,  and  they  had  such  a  nice 
library.'  So  I  went  in  there.  Then  I  taught  in  there  for  three  years.  And  then  I 
got  thinking,  'Oh,  Peter  wanted  to  go  South  all  the  time’  and  then  I  quit  again. 

And  I  hated  to  quit.  And  then  I  thought,  'Well,  so  many  people  quit  when 
they're  sick  and  crippled  and  can't  teach  anymore,  and  that's  kind  of  silly.  You 
should  quit  while  you're  able  bodied  so  that  you  can  enjoy  a  few  years.'  Then 
I  quit.  And  then  I  thought,  'I  shouldn't  have  quit;  maybe  I  should  go  back.'  And 
then  I  got  to  thinking,  'Well,  sometime  I'm  going  to  have  to  endure  this,  that 
I've  quit,  so  maybe  I  should  just  do  it  now.’  And  you  know,  I  think  it  was 
about  three  months  that  I  just  really  thought  what  a  terrible  thing  I  had  done 
and  I  thought,  'Should  I  go  back?'  And  I  was  really  kind  of  half-sick  for  about 
three  months  after.  I  wasn't  forced  to  retire  but  I  thought  that  I  would  like  to 
travel  a  little  bit.  And  Peter  was  free  in  the  winter  and  we  could  go  away  in 
the  winter.  He  was  wanting  to  go  away  in  the  winter,  and  as  long  as  I  taught 
we  couldn’t  go  away.  And  I  thought,  'Well,  I'll  just  quit  and  we'll  enjoy  some 
of  these  things.'  So  one  fall  Doreen  and  I  went  to  Norway  in  October.  And 
every  winter  since  I  have  quit,  we've  been  going  down  South  and  visiting  with 
Peter's  relatives  and  enjoying  the  climate  down  there.  I  thought  that  was 
something  we  should  do.  But  it  was  hard,  very  hard.  And  at  that  time  I  heard 
of  some  lady,  I  think  she  lived  or  taught  in  a  nearby  division,  that  she  just 
couldn't  hack  it.  I  think  she  still  is  in  the  Oliver  Mental  Hospital.  It  was  really 
upsetting  for  me  to  quit.  I  missed  that  contact,  that  I  wouldn't  be  seeing 
those  children.  Still  I  didn't  just  quit,  because  I  worked  with  slow  learners  for 
about  two  or  three  years  after  I  quit  teaching  in  the  classroom.  But  it  wasn't 
the  same.  I  just  thought  I  wasn't  needed.  They  could  get  along  without  you. 

And  it  was  that  association  with  those  young  people  that  I  really  missed  And 
I  did  some  tutoring  too  and  of  course  I  enjoyed  that,  but  afterwards  it  wasn't 
the  same.  The  contact  wasn't  as  close. 

The  close  contacts  she  experienced  with  her  students  are  clearly  important  to  Beret. 

She  describes  how  her  continued  contact  with  her  students  have  added  to  the  meaning 

of  her  life. 

Just  the  other  day  -  one  boy  that  I  had  in  high  school  -  and  he  was  just  a 
very  ordinary  person,  but  somehow  he  just  sort  of  had  something  about  him. 

It  seemed  like  I  had  a  lot  of  preparation  to  do  in  those  days  and  I  d  say,  'Well, 
at  noon  hour  I'm  just  going  to  work  like  mad.'  And  at  noon  hour,  especially  in 
the  winter  when  there  wasn’t  outdoor  sports,  here  my  friend  would  come. 

And  he  would  just  sit  in  the  front  seat  and  visit  with  me  that  noon  hour.  And 
this  just  happened  as  long  as  the  weather  was  so,  that  the  boys  didn't  go 
outside  to  do  something  -  he'd  be  there.  Well,  I  just  enjoyed  this  so  much 
and  I  just  got  such  a  kick  out  of  him  -  somehow  it  was  just  so  different.  But 
he  graduated  and  he  had  a  job  and  he  went  to  Hawaii,  and  here  I  didn't  even 
know  he  was  in  Hawaii  and  here  came  a  nice  little  gift  for  me  from  Hawaii. 

Who  in  the  world  was  in  Hawaii  sending  me  a  gift?  And  here  it  was  Bob1 
Well!  And  then  a  few  years  went  by  and  one  Sunday  a  lovely  car  drove  up 
out  here  and  a  nice  looking  young  man,  and  I  said  to  Peter,  'Who  in  the  world 
is  that?  It  isn't  anyone  I  know.'  And  here  it  was  Bob,  come  for  a  visit!  And  I 
see  him  once  in  awhile.  His  folks  live  nearby  and  he  comes  home  for 
Christmas  and  I  see  him  once  in  a  while  and  I  think,  'What  a  pleasure  Ive  sure 
had  out  of  Bobby.'  Lots  of  things  have  happened  to  Bobby,  but  he's  done 
well.  Now  I  don't  know  if  you  remember  -  do  you  remember  a  boy  that  was 
in  grade  seven  when  you  were  teaching?  He  was  kind  of  a  problem.  He  was 
a  Bob  too  But  he  wasn't  bad;  he  had  lost  his  mother  and  he  was  one  of 
about  five  or  six  children,  and  I  think  maybe  only  the  oldest  one  was  at  school 
when  the  mother  passed  away.  And  he  had  a  very,  just  a  firm  father.  And  I 
can  remember  we  were  worried  about  Bobby  because  Bobby  was  always 
having  some  kind  of  a  little  trouble  or  something.  But  Bobby  s  fine  today.  He 
grew  into  a  fine,  tall  young  man  and  he's  married  and  he  s  got  a  good  job. 

Don't  you  think  about  those  people?  And  something  else  that  I  think  about  - 
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like  you  know  a  lot  of  the  children  that  you  have  met,  they  move  away,  and 
maybe  they  moved  away  when  they  were  quite  young  and  then  you  just  lose 
all  track  of  them,  where  they've  gone.  And  it’s  such  a  good  feeling  to  hear, 

'Well  this  is  where  they  are  and  they're  fine  and  they're  happy.' 

Friends  she  made  while  teaching  were  also  important  to  Beret.  She  describes  what  she 

learned  from  and  valued  in  a  woman  she  had  boarded  with  before  she  was  married. 

I  always  think  about  a  lady  that  I  boarded  with  when  I  was  teaching,  before  I 
was  married.  She  was  such  a  wise  person;  she'd  had  six  children.  But 
anyway,  I  always  remember  this  one  thing  that  she  had  said.  She  said,  'You 
know,  so  many  people  find  fault  with  their  teacher.  Like  all  their  children  sure 
didn't  do  well  with  this  teacher,  or  they  didn't  learn  anything.  But  you  know, 
it's  a  funny  thing,  my  children  had  the  same  teacher,  and  they  always  made  a 
grade  a  year.  And  that's  all  that  mattered,'  she  said.  'Always  made  a  grade  a 
year!'  And  I  thought,  ’Isn't  that  true!'  She  was  such  a  wise  person.  I  always 
remember  that.  And  she  was  such  an  interesting  person!  Do  you  remember 
the  poem,  My  Mother's  Words ?  Anyway,  that  was  one  of  the  poems  in  the 
grade  nine  reader  when  I  taught  grade  nine.  And  I  always  thought  of  that  lady 
whenever  I  taught  that  poem.  Because  she  had  that  gift,  that  whatever  she 
described  to  you  -  like  if  she'd  been  on  a  journey  or  if  she  had  done 
something,  she  could  describe  it  so  beautifully  that  you  just  felt  as  though 
you  were  right  there  with  her  When  I  boarded  there,  she,  her  husband  and 
her  sons  had  taken  homesteads  up  on  the  border  between  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  up  by  Cold  Lake.  And  sometimes  she  would  go  with  them  up  there, 
just  for  maybe  a  week  or  so.  And  then  she’d  come  back,  she'd  tell  all  about 
her  journey  there  and  what  they  did  and  the  people  she  met  and  everything 
And  I  always  thought  of  her  -  how  beautifully  she  could  describe  everything 
Just  like  you  relived  her  trip,  you  know?  She  was  a  wonderful  lady!  And 
what  a  good  friend  she  turned  out  to  be!  I  was  just  like  part  of  her  family. 

And  I  enjoyed  her  all  her  life.  And  I  can  remember  when  I  went  there.  I 
guess  she  had  six  children  and  here  this  table  was  all  pulled  out  so  long,  the 
first  time  I  was  there,  and  I  said,  'Are  you  having  company?'  'No,  just  my 
own,'  she  said.  So  1  enjoyed  just  thinking,  all  through  the  years,  I  just  think  of 
all  the  good  friends  I  made  teaching  all  those  young  people. 

The  importance  of  her  relationships,  family,  and  friends,  to  Beret,  is  verified  in  her 

answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?’’ 

Well,  I  think  most  of  all  I  value  my  family  and  my  friendships.  I  value  people 
People  that  I  have  been  in  contact  with,  and  people  that  I  have  been  close  to. 

I  think  that  I  would  have  a  very  empty  life  if  I  didn't  have  children.  I  just  can’t 
-  well  I  think  of  people  who  haven't  any  children  and  I  suppose  I  shouldn't 
imagine  what  they're  like  But  maybe  because  I'm  the  kind  of  a  person  I  am, 
maybe  that's  why  I  value  my  children  and  my  friendships.  Maybe  some  people 
think  that  they  wouldn't  want  to  be  me  or  they  wouldn't  value  children,  and  I 
know  because  there  are  people  who  deliberately  don't  have  families.  But  I 
just  think  that  anybody  who  has  children  that  turn  out  well  and  who  has 
friends  that  they  appreciate,  I  think  really  are  wealthy.  I  think  they  are.  And  I 
think  that  life  would  surely  be  empty  without  them  -  your  family  and  your 
friends  and  the  people  that  you  know.  How  rich  it  makes  your  life1 
And  the  experiences  and  the  contacts  that  you  have  with  each  one  of  these 
people  -  because  each  one  of  these  things  is,  like  each  person  is  so 
different  -  and  from  each  person  you  have  gotten  so  much  from  that 
relationship.  And  it's  different  for  every  one  Like  I  was  telling  you  about 
that  lady  I  boarded  with,  how  I  enjoyed  her.  And  I  can  remember  I  had  a  best 
friend  and  I  went  through  high  school  with  her  and  I  stayed  with  them.  And 
her  mother  was  such  a  sort  of  a  philosophical  person  and  she  only  had 
Beatrice.  And  she  said,  'You  know,  I  always  planned  that  I  was  going  to  have 
two  girls,’  she  said.  And  I  thought  I  would  call  one  Beatrice  and  one  Beret 
she  said.  She  said,  'Well  I  got  Beatrice,  and  now  you've  come  along  and  I’ve 
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got  Beret  too,'  she  said.  And  I  can  remember  how  we  used  to  grumble 
because,  oh  we'd  come  home  from  school  and  then  we  had  homework.  And 
I  can  remember  her  saying  to  us,  'You  know,'  she  said,  'these  are  the  best 
years  of  your  life.  If  you  only  knew  it.  These  are  the  best  years  of  your  life.' 
And  I  thought,  'Ugh!  That's  what  you  think!'  And  it  isn't  very  long  ago  that  I 
said  that  to  Keith,  to  my  grandson.  I  said,  'Keith,  if  you  only  knew  it,  these  are 
the  best  years  of  your  life.'  I  said,  'You  have  no  responsibilities;  you're  young 
and  you're  healthy.'  And  how  true  it  was.  And  then  another  thing  I  can 
remember  this  lady  said  -  like  they  moved  away  from  here  and  they  moved 
way  out  oh,  I  think  somewhere  near  Buck  Lake.  But  she  was  a  person  that 
could  always  make  a  home  out  of  whatever.  If  it  was  a  cottage  or  a  room  or 
a  what,  it  just  got  homey  and  wonderful.  And  I  went  there  to  visit  them  But 
anyway  they  had  this  neighbour  who  had  such  a  terrible  temper.  And 
everytime  he  lost  his  temper  he  would  beat  his  wife  and  his  sons,  and  they 
would  all  come  running  over  to  her  place.  And  then  he  would  come  because 
he  knew  where  they  were.  And  so  she  said,  "I  said  to  him  one  day,  'you 
know,  you're  a  wealthy  man.  You've  got  lots  of  money  and  you've  got 
properties,  and  I'm  just  a  poor  person.  We're  just  renting  here  and  we're 
poor.  But  I'm  richer  than  you  are  I  wouldn't  trade  places  with  you  for 
anything.  Because  you’ve  got  that  terrible  temper.  I  wouldn't  trade  with  you 
for  all  the  money  that  you've  got.'"  And  I  thought,  'Well,  isn't  that  true!'  So 
there’s  two  people,  and  I  think  I  could  almost  think  of  every  person-well  I 
shouldn't  say  every  person  -  but  I  can  think  of  so  many  people,  and  I  can 
think  of  specific  things  that  have  been  profitable  and  enjoyable  to  me,  things 
that  we’ve  done  together  and  outlooks  that  they  had  on  life.  That  I've  really 
enjoyed!  I  can  say  that  people  I  have  really  enjoyed,  and  I  still  enjoy  -  things 
that  they  do,  things  that  you  do  together. 

Another  part  of  being  a  woman  for  Beret,  is  belonging  to  community 

organizations  where  she  can  contribute  to  her  community,  learn  from  other  members 

and  once  again,  enjoy  the  close  relationships  that  develop. 

I  suppose  that  what  you  have  contributed  to  your  community  as  a  woman  is 
perhaps  satisfying  too.  I  belong  to  a  number  of  community  organizations 
where  people  are  always  working  toward  something  that  will  be  useful  for 
the  community  or  we  have  a  ladies  group.  But  they  do  all  kinds  of  things  in 
the  community  and  for  the  center  in  the  community.  And  whatever  I  have 
been  able  to  contribute  that  way,  if  it’s  any  skills  that  I  have  like  knitting  or 
crocheting  or  sewing,  that  I  have  shared  as  well.  And  I  have  sure  enjoyed  the 
fellowship  of  the  ladies  in  the  community  organizations  that  I  belong  to.  I 
think  that  if  I  didn’t  do  any  of  these  things  that  I  would  feel  as  though  I  wasn't 
of  much  value  to  my  community.  I  think  that  it  makes  you  feel  as  though  you 
have  contributed  something  by  belonging  and  working  with  these  groups, 
these  organizations,  and  perhaps  contributing  your  ideas.  And  I  think  that 
everyone  perhaps  in  the  organization,  maybe  each  lady  is  an  individual  and 
maybe  you  have  learned  something  special  from  each  one.  And  maybe  I  think 
that  maybe  their  characteristics  have  had  something  to  do  with  your  own,  like 
being  the  person  that  you  turned  out  to  be.  Perhaps  you've  learned  to  be 
more  tolerant  and  more  thoughtful  and  more  considerate,  because  we  all  have 
failings  I  think,  and  by  associating  with  these  people  I  think  that  it  makes  you  a 
different  person.  And  the  fellowship  is  something  that  I  really  enjoy.  So 
often  I  wouldn't  miss  a  meeting,  not  because  of  what  the  meeting  is  going  to 
contribute  maybe  to  my  life  or  to  my  knowledge  or  whatever  it  is,  but  its  the 
seeing  these  people  and  enjoying  their  views  and  enjoying  their  company. 

That's  what  I  enjoy  about  the  organizations  I  belong  to.  And  I  get  to  know 
each  one  better  and  it  seems  like  you're  very  close  because  you  re  concerned 
about  their  health  and  their  family  and  anything  about  their  lives.  And  its 
wonderful  to  be  so  close.  They're  just  really  like  -  they  become  part  of  your 
family,  really.  And  I  always  think  through  the  years  that  my  sister  and  my 
brother  have  lived  a  good  distance  from  me,  and  I  just  feel  as  though  these 
people  that  are  in  my  community,  I  feel  really  as  close  or  even  closer  to  them 
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than  I  do  to  members  of  my  own  family. 

The  tie  to  and  interest  in  other  people  is  also  present  in  Beret’s  enjoyment  in 

entertaining.  Into  this  experience,  however,  has  crept  a  concern  that  perhaps  just  being 

together  is  not  enough  -  that  one  must  entertain'  one’s  guests  -  a  concern  not 

experienced  by  Beret  when  she  was  younger. 

I  really  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  when  we  entertain  people.  I  like  to  have 
people  over  -  free  to  come  and  enjoy  the  food,  if  there's  food  -  and  I  enjoy 
their  company.  And  over  the  years,  not  so  much  now  as  we  did  when  the 
children  were  younger,  we  used  to  have  a  lot  of  summer  company  that  would 
come  and  stay  and  that  was  our  summer  -  having  company  and  visitors  who 
would  stay.  And  I  really  enjoyed  it!  It  seems  like  it  happened  in  a  time  in  my 
life  when  it  just  seemed  like  it  fell  into  place.  It  wasn't  a  hardship  to  have 
them,  or  I  never  worried  about,  ’Oh,  is  somebody  else  coming  or  will  there  be 
too  many?’  It  just  seemed  like  if  it  was  yours  it  was  what  you  hoped  would 
happen.  And  you  did  it  and  you  never  worried.  It  wasn’t  a  hardship  of  any 
kind.  Now  I  think  more  -  like  we  had  company  from  Norway  and  I  thought, 

’Oh,  how  will  I  entertain  them?  Will  they  be  bored?  Will  they  enjoy  the 
food?'  And  so  on.  But  in  those  years  when  we  had  most  of  the  company  I 
never  even  gave  it  a  thought.  I  think  maybe  that  I  think  about  those  things 
now,  maybe  that  they’re  important.  I  think  I  didn't  think  about  them  then 
because  I  didn't  think  that  that  part  was  important.  I  just  thought,  that  just 
being  together  was  the  important  thing.  And  now  I'm  beginning  to  think  about 
these  things.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  important  or  not,  but  then  I  don't  know. 

Maybe  I  was  just  busy  and  enjoying  everybody  and  everything  and  it  never 
ever  came  to  mind.  Now  I  question  if  there  maybe  is  some  other  factors 
maybe  would  affect,  should  I  say,  the  pleasant  time  that  they  would  have 
when  they  are  with  us.  You  know,  wonder  if  you  could  improve  on  what 
we're  doing  so  that  they  would  enjoy  being  with  us  more.  But  I  can 
remember  then,  people  just  came  and  went  and  we  just  had  a  wonderful  time. 

We  never  worried  or  fretted  like  now.  Are  they  going  to  be  bored,  or  are 
we  showing  them  a  good  time?’  I  don’t  know  why.  Maybe  I'm  just  thinking 
about  those  things  now.  Maybe  then  I  just  never  gave  it  a  thought,  maybe 
because  we  were  younger  or  busier,  I  don’t  know. 

Beret  does  not  see  the  closeness  she  values,  with  her  friends,  her  community, 

her  former  students,  as  being  remarkable.  Rather,  she  sees  it  as  ordinary.  She  does, 

however,  relate  her  being  a  woman  to  this  rich  aspect  of  her  life. 

I  can't  think  of  anything  else  especially.  My  life's  been  just  very,  very 
ordinary.  I  really  appreciate  the  people  that  I  have  met  and  maybe  I  should  say 
the  women  that  I  have  met,  mostly,  because  I  suppose  being  a  woman  I  have 
women  friends  and  women  associates.  But  I  think  about  a  young  person  who 
stayed  with  us  once  and  helped  us  -  he  was  a  young  man.  He  stayed  here 
and  he  helped  harvest  and  he  said,  'You  know,  I  think  all  the  nicest  people  in 
the  world  live  around  here.'  And  you  know,  I  had  never  thought  about  it 
before  but  I  have  thought  about  it  now.  I  think  he  was  about  -  maybe  he  was 
16,  about  like  Keith  when  he  was  here  helping  with  the  harvest.  And  that  was 
hard  work.  And  he'd  remark  about  how  kind  and  thoughtful  everyone  was. 

And  what  has  brought  this  more  to  mind  I  think,  lately,  and  maybe  I  didn  t  think 
about  it  so  much  before,  was  I  had  always  thought  that.  Well,  someone  in  the 
community  should  gather  pioneers'  stories  and  collect  the  history  of  the  area. 

And  you  know,  you  think  these  things  should  be  done,  and  well,  somebody  s 
got  to  take  the  initiative  and  say,  ’Well,  let’s  do  it.’  So  I  thought,  Well,  if  I 
don't,  if  I'm  not  instrumental  in  doing  it,  who’s  going  to  do  it?  So  then  I 
decided  I  was  going  to  do  it.  And  then  I  told  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  I  was  just  amazed  at  the  cooperation  and  the  response  and  the 
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willingness  for  people  to  give  me  their  pictures  and  their  stories.  It  was  just 
fantastic!  And  then  you  really  come  to  appreciate  those  people.  They're 
really  the  salt  of  the  earth!  I  don't  think,  I  suppose  if  I'd  been  a  man,  I  wouldn't 
have  had  that  -  wouldn't  have  had  those  experiences.  I  think  I've  had  a  much 
richer  life  than  Peter  has.  I  feel  that  I  have,  anyway.  Because  of  the  contact 
with  the  people.  Poor  Cheryl,  just  think  what  you  had  to  listen  to.  I'm  so 
emotional  -  and  I  can  remember  that  when  I  talked  to  Doreen  about  my 
pupils,  I  had  tears  in  my  eyes.  And  I  can  remember,  oh  dear,  I  think  that's  just 
the  way  I  am,  that's  all.  I'm  just  like  that.  That's  it.  I  prize  all  those  friendships 
and  all  those  little  encounters  that  I've  had  with  all  people  -  I'll  just  say  people. 

As  in  the  case  of  her  relationship  to  her  children  and  her  friends,  there  are  other  aspects 

of  Beret's  life  that  she  enjoys  and  sees  as  particular  to  being  a  woman,  namely,  her 

social  life,  having  a  variety  in  clothing,  and  perhaps  now  an  interest  in  her  ancestorial 

background. 

I'm  trying  to  think  now  what  else,  what  other  aspect  of  being  a  woman? 

Well,  I  suppose  because  you  are  a  woman,  I  don't  suppose  that  you'd  wish 
that  you  weren't  because  I  think  that  every  woman  enjoys  her  social  life.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  be  the  man  in  the  family.  And  I  enjoy  the  things  that  a 
woman  does  socially.  For  instance,  I  enjoy  dancing  and  I  enjoy  wearing  nice 
clothes  and  I  enjoy  maybe  the  courtesies  that  women  are  shown,  and  I  enjoy 
entertaining  friends.  The  dancing,  I  suppose  part  of  it  is  the  company  of  the 
people.  And  if  you're  a  good  dancer  you  maybe  have  sort  of  a  sense  of 
accomplishment  that  you  are  a  good  dancer.  And  it  sort  of  makes  you 
pleased  to  think  that  you  are  a  good  dancer  and  that  people  enjoy  dancing 
with  you.  And  I  think  that  as  a  woman  -  a  man  can  go  and  ask  anyone  he 
likes  to  dance  and  maybe  they  aren't  as  joyous  dancing  with  him,  but  they 
dance  with  him  anyway.  But  when  you're  a  woman,  they  come  and  ask  you  to 
dance  usually  because  you're  a  good  dancer,  and  that  sort  of  makes  you  feel 
that  you  have  accomplished  something,  and  you're  a  good  dancer,  and  they 
like  to  dance  with  you.  It's  a  compliment. 

And  maybe  wearing  nice  clothes  -  I  don't  know  that  I  would  say  being 
well-dressed,  but  I  think  maybe  women  have  a  good  chance  to  have  a  variety 
of  clothing  more  than  men.  Men  usually  just  have  suits.  And  you  could  have  a 
new  dress  and  it  gives  you  a  good  feeling  to  think  that  you  are  well-dressed. 

I  don't  think  that  I  was  ever  extravagant  because  I  had  a  variety  of  clothing. 

And  so  because  I  have  done  a  lot  of  sewing,  I  haven't  felt  that  I  have  been 
extravagant.  But  I  always  seem  to  have  gotten  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  just 
having  a  new  dress  every  once  in  a  while  -  to  go  somewhere  and  to  have  a 
new  dress. 

And  I  don't  know,  do  you  think  maybe  because  you  re  a  woman  that  you're 
interested  in  your  ancestors?  I  wasn't  when  I  was  younger  but  now  I  enjoyed 
going  to  Norway  to  see  where  my  mother  grew  up  and  enjoyed  visiting  her 
home.  I  haven't  been  to  where  my  dad  lived  but  I  think  we'll  go.  I  had  a 
cousin  that  went  back  there  and  she  said  that  the  foundation  and  the  chimney 
or  something  of  the  house  where  my  dad  was  raised,  was  still  there.  But  the 
house  was  in  ruins. 

Summing  up  what  it  has  meant  to  her  to  be  a  woman,  Beret  states: 

Well,  to  say  what’s  it's  meant  to  be  a  woman,  I  think  that  because  I 
have  been  a  woman,  I  think  that  I  have  had  a  very  full  and  enjoyable  life  And 
maybe  because  I  had  the  kind  of  a  mother  that  I  had,  that  kept  me  healthy,  that 
I  had  been  very  well  and  I've  been  able  to  just  enjoy  every  day  and  every 
year.  And  I  suppose  I've  been  lucky  too.  I  just  enjoy  my  friends  and  it  just 
seems  like  every  day  I've  got  something  to  look  forward  to.  I  have  never 
wanted  to  be  an  outstanding  public  figure  or  anything.  But  I've  enjoyed  my 
life  and  I’ve  enjoyed  my  years  and  I've  enjoyed  my  association  with  my  family 
and  my  children  and  my  friends.  And  I've  enjoyed  doing  the  things  that  a 
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woman  can  do,  like  crafts  and  social  activities. 

Reflecting  on  how  she  came  to  be  the  kind  of  woman  she  is  today.  Beret  spoke 
in  detail  of  her  childhood  and  of  her  mother's  and  father  s  influence  on  her.  She 
perceived  her  mother  as  a  very  resourceful  and  practical  person,  and  as  generous  to 
others. 

My  mother  was  really  a  very  resourceful  and  practical  person.  She  came  out 
as  a  pioneer.  And  I  can  remember  she  had  sheep  and  she  thought  she  should 
have  sheep  because  she  made  her  yarn,  she  dyed  the  wool,  she  knit  stockings 
and  sweaters  and  so  on.  And  then  she  was  quite  far  sighted.  At  one  time 
when  the  telephones  came  in,  all  the  neighbours  got  telephones  and  she  had 
the  telephone  put  in  too.  And  then  the  depression  came  and  all  the 
neighbours  took  out  their  phones  because  they  couldn't  afford  to  keep  the 
phones.  But  she  said,  'Somebody’s  got  to  keep  a  phone.  I'll  be  the  one  to 
keep  the  phone.'  So  she  kept  the  phone  and  all  the  neighbours  came  to  use 
the  telephone.  She  kept  the  phone.  And  I  can  remember  when  they  decided 
to  build  this  house,  that  my  dad  said,  'Well,  you  can  have  one  of  two  things. 

You  can  have  a  powerplant  so  you  can  have  electric  lights,  or  you  can  have 
running  water.'  She  said,  'I'll  take  the  running  water.'  And  I  can  remember,  the 
years  and  years  that  we  had  running  water.  And  I  suppose  because  we  had 
running  water,  she  boarded  the  teacher. 

I  suppose  something  else  that  I  learned  from  my  mother,  she  was  really 
generous  where  other  people  were  concerned.  If  she  had  it  and  they  needed 
it,  they  got  it.  Or  if  somebody  was  sick  or  something  -  I  can  remember 
people  that  came  here  and  they  needed,  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  ailment  this 
lady  had  but  she  needed  all  kinds  of  bandages.  And  I  can  remember  she  just 
gave  them  good  sheets  to  tear  up  into  bandages.  And  I  can  remember  too, 
and  I  don't  suppose  that  I  was  too  big,  but  I  can  remember  I  had  a  doll  -  and 
we  lived  in  the  old  house  -  and  it  was  called  a  grumpy  doll,  it  had  a  cranky 
look  on  its  face.  And  I  can  remember  people  came  and  the  child  didn't  have  a 
doll  and  she  gave  the  child  that  grumpy  doll.  And  I  really  wasn't  very  happy;  I 
was  very  upset  because  she  gave  away  that  grumpy  doll.  And  I  can 
remember  something  else  she  gave  away,  because  it  was  a  collar  and  a  muff 
that  matched.  Somebody  had  given  it  to  me.  And  somebody  came  there  with 
a  child  and  she  thought  that  they  needed  it  and  so  she  just  gave  it  away 
without  even  asking.  And  I  never  was  very  happy  about  that.  But  that  was 
one  of  her  things.  She  was  always  ready  to  help  somebody.  It  didn't  matter 

-  if  she  had  it,  they  got  it.  She  always  fed  everybody  that  came.  They  had 
that  small  house,  and  if  strangers  came  that  needed  to  stay  overnight,  there 
were  wall-to-wall  people  and  it  didn't  matter.  And  something  else  I  always 
used  to  marvel  at  was  that  if  a  bunch  of  people  came  in  unexpectedly  -  I 
didn't  marvel  at  it  until  I  got  older  -  she  always  could  find  something  to  feed 
everybody.  I’m  not  like  that.  I  have  to  plan  first,  but  she  never  did.  And  it 
seemed  like  she  could  always  think  of  something  to  feed  all  those  people.  I 
don't  think  I'm  as  resourceful  as  she  was.  I  don't  have  to  be.  But  she  could 
do  it. 

Beret  perceived  her  mother  as  a  thinker,  and  as  having  taught  her  to  think  too. 

And  I  didn't  think  ahead.  And  if  she  had  a  problem  or  if  I  had  a  problem,  she'd 
always  say,  'Well  now,  let  me  think.'  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  taught  me 
to  think.  And  I  think  that's  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  life,  is  to  think. 

I  can  remember  lots  of  times  when  Id  have  a  problem  and  Id  ask  her,  Well, 
what  should  I  do  about  this?’  And  she’d  say,  'Well,  just  let  me  think.  And  I  d 
think,  'Oh  dear!  This  is  just  a  waste  of  time,  this  wait  and  just  let  me  think.’ 

But  then  I’d  always  be  amazed  what  she’d  come  up  with  after  she  had  had  a 
chance  to  think  about  it.  And  I  think  that  that  was  something  really  important 

—  that  you  really  should  take  time  to  think,  that  to  think  is  really  important. 

And  she  really  was  a  thinker.  And  I  know  that  because  she  was  far  sighted 
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We  never  really  knew  that  there  was  a  depression.  We  never  felt  that 
depression,  those  dirty  thirties.  We  didn't  feel  it  because  I  think  she  got  $15 
a  month  for  having  the  councillors  and  she  always  raised  chickens,  she  sold 
eggs,  and  we  didn't  really  know.  But  she  still  wanted  us  to  be  thrifty  you 
know.  I  can  remember  when  I  was  in  high  school  and  I'd  say,  'Well  I'll  pick  a 
piece  of  cloth  because  I  want  a  dress  to  go  to  something  or  other.'  And  she 
would  say,  'Well  now,  try  to  be  a  little  practical.  Don’t  buy  something  that 
you'll  wear  just  to  a  party.  Buy  something  that  is  practical,  that  you  can  use.’ 

And  when  I  heard  during  the  war  -  well  I  can't  remember  anything  about  the 
first  World  War  but  the  second  World  War  I  remember  them  saying,  'Well, 
you  should  save  all  your  good  things  and  save  this  and  don't  throw  anything 
away.'  And  I  always  used  to  think,  'That’s  all  I've  ever  known.  My  mother 
always  did  that!  Isn't  that  funny?  Here  they're  telling  people  to  do  this  and  all 
I've  ever  known  is  to  do  this-  to  never  throw  away  any  food,  be  thrifty  and 
save  the  drippings.'  I  can  remember  when  we  had  goose  or  turkey  or 
chicken,  and  if  it  was  fat  she  never  ever  threw  away  any  of  the  fat.  She'd 
make  buns  or  she'd  make  bread.  So  I  learned  to  be  thrifty. 

Beret  also  saw  her  mother  as  strong,  both  mentally  and  physically,  as  determined, and  as 

a  person  who  could  both  laugh  and  cope  with  the  inevitable  crises  of  a  pioneer  farming 

life.  Beret  perceives  herself  as  being  strong  like  her  mother,  and  she  has  adopted  her 

mother’s  concern  for  a  healthy  diet. 

And  when  I  visited  her  brother  in  Norway,  he  always  said  about  what  a  strong 
person  she  was,  not  physically  but  he  said  that  when  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  was  going  to  go  to  America,  when  she  started  walking  down  the 
road  away  from  home,  he  said  she  just  waved  once  and  she  never  looked 
back.  And  he  said  even  as  a  young  girl  how  kind  she  was.  He  said  he  can 
remember  that  she  looked  out  the  window  and  saw  an  elderly  person,  just 
pulling  this  heavy  sled  full  of  wood,  and  he  said  she  got  out  there  right  away 
and  helped.  But  she  was  a  very  determined  person  too,  if  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  thought  you  should.  She  was  trying  to  find  a  means  to  an  end. 

My  mother  was  a  very  happy  person  and  when  I  think  of  her,  I  always 
think  about  how  she  laughed  and  how  jolly  she  was.  But  she  was  a  firm 
person  too.  She  was  very  accommodating  and  everything,  but  I  always  think 
about  how  she  lauqhed.  When  we  went  to  Norway  there  was  a  relative,  she 
would  be  my  mother's  cousin,  but  she  just  was  a  replica  of  my  mother.  She 
laughed  at  everything.  No  matter  what  happened,  nothing  was  a  catastrophe 
Mother  could  always  laugh.  And  it  seemed  like  the  things  that  happened  in 
our  family,  like  if  there  was  an  accident  or  something,  it  never  got  her  down. 

She  always  coped  with  it.  And  my  dad,  I  remember  that  they  were  fixing  the 
well  and  he  had  a  tripod  up  and  they  pulled  up  part  of  the  pump.  He  was 
down  pulling  up  some  pipes  or  something,  and  the  rope  slipped  or  broke  or 
something,  and  it  came  down  and  hit  him  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  cut  an 
artery.  And  blood  was  just  shooting.  And  of  course  I  was  small  then,  we 
were  in  the  old  house.  And  I  can  remember  him  coming  in  and  lying  on  the 
couch  and  she  just  had  a  big  bucket  of  flour,  and  she  just  kept  putting  the 
flour  on  it,  and  put  flour  on  it,  and  put  flour  on  it  She  didnt  call  the  doctor, 
and  didn't  have  any  way  to  rush  him  anywhere.  I  remember  that  so  well.  It 
seemed  like  she  never  panicked.  I  can  remember  when  my  brother  was  hurt 
in  the  threshing  machine.  He  was  putting  a  dressing  on  a  belt  or  something 
with  his  hand,  and  his  hand  slipped  and  his  arm  went  around  between  the 
pulley  and  the  belt  and  his  whole  body  was  flipped  around.  And  he  had  his 
jaw  broken  in  two  places  and  the  muscles  were  squished  off  his  arm.  But  I 
can  never  remember  her  being  really  down.  Something  happened,  she  just 
coped  with  it.  And  that's  the  way  she  always  was.  And  in  between  she  would 
always  laugh  and  joke  and  be  a  jolly  person.  Im  not  that  jolly.  But  I  think  I 
learned  about  being  strong  from  her.  I  think  so.  I  think  so.  I  think  so.  And  I 
think  when  we've  been  so  lucky,  I  often  think  of  that. 
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I  think  almost  every  day  in  my  life  how  fortunate  our  own  family  has 
been  to  be  well  and  not  have  any  serious  illnesses  or  anything  like  that. 

And  1  just  think  how  fortunate  we  were.  And  I  can  remember  how  proud  she 
always  was  that  how  well  we  were.  She  was  a  health  person.  Like  we  had 
whole  wheat  bread  and  she  ground  the  wheat  and  made  porridge,  and  I  think 
that  I  learned  that  from  her  too  a  little  bit.  That  even  though  we  thought 
maybe  fluffy  white  bread  tasted  better,  I  think  that  maybe  I  learned  from  her 
too  that  it  was  better  to  eat  things  that  kept  you  healthy.  Yes,  I  think  maybe 
the  strong  part  I  learned  from  her.  And  the  other  day  a  lady  was  here  and 
she  said,  'Have  you  ever  had  a  depression?'  And  I  said,  'No,  I  haven't.'  And 
you  know,  when  I  think  back,  my  mother  never  had  either.  And  I  think,  'Well, 
maybe  if  you  learn  to  be  strong  you  could  avoid  such  a  thing  maybe.' 

That  good  health  is  important  to  Beret  is  validated  by  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What 

do  you  value  in  your  life?” 

I  value  my  health.  I  think  I'm  so  lucky.  The  lady  that  was  here 
yesterday  she  said,  "You  know,  I  saw  a  chart  and  it  said,  'Don't  grumble  about 
growing  old,  it's  a  privilege.'"  And  I  think  that  you're  lucky  that  you're  well. 

And  I  can  remember  seeing  my  dad’s  aunt  -  oh,  she  was  in  her  90  s  and  she 
had  pernicious  anemia  so  that  she  wasn't  very  well.  And  I  can  remember  her 
saying,  'Oh'  she  said,  'I'm  so  useless'  she  said.  'I'm  just  so  useless,  I  can't  do 
anything  that's  worthwhile.’  And  I  said,  'Well,  were  just  happy  to  have  you 
around  so  that  you  can  just  see  what  all  the  rest  of  us  are  doing.'  And  I  just 
think  that's  really  a  fun  part  of  your  life,  is  to  see  what  your  friends  are  doing 
and  see  your  children  and  your  grandchildren.  And  I  think  somebody’s  lucky 
when  they  can  go  to  their  grandaughter’s  wedding  or  their  grandson  s 
wedding.  I  think  that's  just  a  real  privilege  -  to  be  able  to  be  healthy  so  you 
can  look  after  yourself  and  enjoy  that  part  of  your  life 

The  issue  of  good  health  comes  up  again,  in  conjunction  with  having  a  sound  mind,  in 

answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  yourself?" 

What  do  I  value  in  myself?  Well,  I  value  my  good  health.  And  another  thing 
that  I  value,  is  being  of  sound  mind. 

Believing  that  coping  with  life's  difficulties  also  make  us  stronger.  Beret  ponders  on  the 

role  of  fate,  and  on  the  lack  of  alternatives  experienced  by  women  in  times  past. 

And  when  I  look  at  Donna  and  well  you  too,  Cheryl,  how  you  have  coped  with 
being  divorced.  And  Donna  is  just  right  out  there  right  ahead.  It  makes  you 
stronger,  doesn't  it?  So  I  mean,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  I  think  she  said  she  thought 
when  that  happened  to  her  family,  she  thought  that  she  had  failed  somewhere. 

And  I  said,  'Well,  I  don't  know  how  you  could  blame  yourself,  the  parents.' 

But  it  happens  and  I  think  something  good  comes  out  of  it.  It  seems  a 
tragedy  at  the  time,  but  some  good  comes  out  of  it,  doesn't  it7  And  I  think 
that  that  s  just  fate  or  just  life  or  just  something  that's  meant  to  make  you  a 
better  person.  It's  just  one  of  the  lessons  or  something,  along  the  way.  Like 
it  isn't  a  -  what  should  I  say?  It’s  just  one  of  those  things  that,  well  unless  it's 
planned,  but  it  just  seems  like  one  of  those  things  in  your  life  But  there  was 
no  alternative  back  then.  Because  maybe  you  had  two  or  three  children  or 
10,  and  your  husband  was  the  breadwinner  and  you  had  no  profession.  And 
you  couldn't  leave  and  there  was  no  welfare.  I'm  sure  there  were  those 
things  happened  in  those  days  We  had  a  neighbour  lady  down  here  and  she 
had  three  daughters  and  her  youngest  daughter,  when  she  was  17,  she 
decided  she  wanted  to  be  married.  And  her  mother  said,  well  she  was  telling 
about  it  and  she  said,  "Well,  I  couldn't  say,  'You  can't,  you're  too  young  to  be 
married,'  because  she  knew  I  was  married  when  I  was  17."  And  so  they  were 
married  and  after  not  too  long  a  time,  one  day  she  came  home  with  her 
suitcase  and  her  mother  said,  'And  what  are  you  doing?’  'Oh,'  she  said,  'I  have 
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left  Mike.'  And  the  mother  said,  'You  just  take  your  suitcase  and  go  back. 

You  picked  it,  you  wanted  him,  you  just  go  back  there.'  And  the  daughter 
went  back.  I  just  think  that  it  must  have  taken  quite  a  bit  of  courage  to  say 
that.  But  I  thought,  'You  were  pretty  smart.' 

That  Beret  learned  from  her  mother  to  act  with  determination  in  order  to  accomplish  her 

goals,  and  to  act  on  the  basis  of  her  moral  standards  is  evidenced  by  her  answers  to  the 

question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  being  powerful?” 

Well,  I  don't  know  if  I  feel  powerful,  but  I've  always,  what  should  I  say,  felt 
that  I  have  determination  and  drive.  And  if  I  decide  that  I  am  going  to  do 
something  it  seems  like  I  have  the  will  power  to  surmount  the  obstacles.  It 
isn't  something  that  I  put  off.  I  do  it!  Well,  we'll  say,  for  instance,  when  we 
started  this  history  book  and  there  was  a  lady  that  offered  to  help  me,  and 
not  very  many  people  offered  to  help.  So  we  launched  this  thing.  Neither 
one  of  us  had  any  experience  doing  this  kind  of  thing.  And  then  she  had  a 
nervous  breakdown  and  I  lost  her  help  completely.  And  then  there  was  no 
one  to  rely  on  except  me.  And  I  had  decided  I  was  going  to  do  it  so  I  was 
just  like  the  little  red  hen  and  I  did  the  jobs  that  needed  to  be  done  and  it  got 
done.  Whether  I  want  to  reupholster  something  or  make  a  wedding  dress  or 
well,  if  I  decide  that  I'm  going  to  do  it,  I  find  that  if  I  ve  made  up  my  mind  to 
do  it,  I  do  it  and  get  it  done.  And  I  get  satisfaction  out  of  that.  I'm  not 
somebody  that  puts  it  off  -  that  I've  got  something  to  do  and  I'll  do  it 
sometime.  I  like  to  do  it  now.  And  I  don't  know  whether  that's  good  or  bad, 
but  it  makes  me  feel  good  to  do  it  now  and  get  it  done.  And  I  have  the  will 
power.  Like  suppose  you  have  some  difficulties,  you  still  get  it  done,  still 
manage  some  way  and  do  it 

I  don't  think  there  are  any  other  ways.  Well,  maybe  that  I'm  firmly  set 
or  established  in  my  ideals  or  something.  Do  you  think?  I  suppose  that  I  have 
certain  ideas  about  right  and  wrong  and  I'm  not  easily  swayed.  If  I  think  it  s 
right,  it’s  right!  I  think  I  always  feel  it  isn't  profitable  or  it  never  works  out  to, 
shall  I  say,  try  to  get  out  of  a  bad  situation  by  stalling  or  maybe  by  changing 
the  subject  or  something.  That  its  there  and  you've  got  to  deal  with  it!  And 
that's  always  the  best  way. 

But  I've  always  felt  that  if  you  try  to  put  it  off  or  try  to  get  out  of  it  in  some, 
well  not  illegal  way,  but  unconventional  way,  it  never  pays  off.  It  doesn't  right 
itself  like  it  should.  I  can  think  of  one  time  where  I  had  a  student  -  she  was  a 
Home  Ec.  student.  And  my  supervisor  said,  'Don’t  let  them  take  their  sewing 
home  with  them  because  you  don't  know  whether  they're  doing  it  or  whether 
the  mother  is  doing  it  or  somebody  is  helping  them.'  So  that  was  one  of  the 
rules  -  that  you  are  not  to  take  it  home  with  you.  And  golly,  one  day  I  looked 
out  the  window  and  here  this  girl  was  taking  her  stuff  home  with  her.  So  I 
ran  out  and  I  said,  ’Oh,  you  know,  you’re  not  allowed  to  take  it  home.  I  can't 
let  you  take  it  home.'  And  she  was  so  upset  and  I  said,  'Well  I'm  sure  you 
would  do  it  yourself,  but  if  it’s  the  rule  for  the  rest  of  us,  it’s  got  to  be  the 
rule  for  you  too.’  And  the  look  on  her  face!  I  could  see  she  felt  real 
resentful  but  I  thought,  'Well,  it’s  got  to  be  done  So  even  if  I  was  in  a  bad 
light,  I  felt  I  had  to  face  her  directly.  It  was  a  rule  and  the  rest  of  them  had  to 
follow  the  rule  and  sure,  I  could  have  let  her  go,  but  then  it  would  have  made 
more  trouble  for  me  afterwards.  It  didn't  pay  off. 

The  above  passages  demonstrate  how  Beret's  mother,  by  herself  being 
resourceful,  practical,  thrifty,  generous,  determined,  competent  and  strong,  provided  for 
Beret  a  positive  model  of  just  such  a  woman.  Beret  also  perceives  her  mother  as  having 
taught  her  to  be  independent  and  self-confident  by  giving  her  a  great  deal  of  freedom 
and  a  great  deal  of  responsibility.  She  describes  a  conversation  she  had  with  her  mother 
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about  the  freedom  she  was  given. 

I  think  at  one  point  I  mentioned  to  my  mother,  I  said,  'You  know,  you  never 
ever  worried  about  what  I  was  doing  or  what  I  did.'  'No',  she  said,  'because  I 
always  felt  as  if  you  could  look  after  yourself,'  she  said.  And  I  can 
remember,  I  think  maybe  -  well.  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  have  been  more  than  about 
1  1  years  old,  and  I  had  gone  with  some  neighbours  to  a  barn  dance.  And  I 
can  remember  walking  up  that  road  and  the  sun  was  coming  up  in  the 
morning.  Nobody  worried  that  I  would  come  home  when  the  sun  was  coming 
up.  I  can  remember  mentioning  that  to  her  and  I  said,  'Wasn't  that  an  awful 
time  for  somebody  my  age  to  be  coming  home?'  I  had  gone  with  a  family, 
but  even  so  I  thought,  'Isn't  that  awful?' 

Elsewhere  Beret  describes  the  tricks  her  mother  used  to  teach  her  to  be  skillful  and 

confident  -  tricks  that  included  both  leaving  her  alone  with  responsibilities  and  involving 

people  outside  the  family  as  instructors. 

And  I  can  remember  that  she  had  lots  of  little  schemes  to  accomplish  things 
that  she  thought  would  be  useful  in  raising  a  family. 

She  would  say,  'Well,  you  can  have  a  new  dress  if  you  will  sew  the  dress.' 

And  so  we  thought  we  were  doing  fine.  We  were  getting  as  many  new 
dresses  as  we  wanted,  but  she  was  seeing  to  it  that  we  learned  to  sew.  She 
did  it  in  such  an  indirect  way  and  I  think  she  sort  of  felt  that  if  she  didn't  do  it 
that  way,  that  we  would  oppose  her  and  we  wouldn't  learn.  So  she  said, 

'Well  now,  I  won't  help  you  with  this,  but  if  you  want  to  do  this  dress  well, 
this  lady  over  here  sews.  And  if  you  like  you  could  go  over  there  and  she'll 
show  you  how  to  do  it.'  I'm  sure  she  felt  as  though  I  would  take  instruction 
or  be  corrected  more  easily  by  somebody  else  than  I  would  be  by  her.  I  can 
remember  this.  I  think  that  I  learned  to  appreciate  my  mother  a  great  deal, 
when  I  think  back  to  it  now.  And  I  really  am  glad  that  she  was  so  foxy, 
because  I  learned  a  great  many  things.  And  maybe  because  we  had  a  big 
house  she  used  to  have  councillors  come  and  have  their  meetings  here  and 
they  had  to  be  fed.  And  I  would  often  help  her  with  the  meal.  And  one  day 
the  councillors  were  to  come  and  she  said,  'Well,  today  I'm  going  to  go  and 
spend  a  day  with  one  of  the  neighbours  who  is  sick,  and  you're  going  to  look 
after  the  meal.’  My  heart  just  sank  and  I  thought,  'Oh,  to  do  this  all  by  myself1' 

But  she  went  and  I  had  to  do  it  and  I  did  it.  I  suppose  I  w-as  maybe  about  14, 

15.  It  was  tricks  like  that  that  she  would  do.  That  sewing  one  I  always 
thought,  'Well,  you  foxy  lady!'  That  really  was  the  best  trick  I  think  she  had. 

That  Beret  did  indeed  learn  from  her  mother  skills  that  she  values  is  supported  by 

her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  yourself?" 

And  I'm  happy  that  I  have  acquired  any  skills  that  I  have  because  I  feel  like  I 
won't  be  lonely.  I  always  have  something  to  do  and  to  occupy  my  mind  or  my 
time.  I  can  knit,  and  I  can  sew,  and  I  can  weave,  and  I  can  crochet,  and  I  can 
embroider,  and  I  can  make  things  of  all  kinds  with  my  hands.  And  I'm  a 
person  that  I  like  to  be  doing  something  all  the  time.  If  I  sit  down  I  like  to  visit 
or  I  like  to  read  or  I  like  to  do  something  with  my  hands.  And  so  I  think, 

'Well,  I'm  lucky!'  And  I'm  lucky  that  I  enjoy  doing  those  things  I  think  too.  I 
think  that  Doreen  was  saying  that  they  had  visited  Bill’s  grandmother  in  this 
home,  and  she  said,  'And  there  were  two  little  elderly  Ukrainian  ladies  sitting 
with  their  hands  folded.'  And  Doreen  said,  'And  how  are  you  today?'  And  this 
lady  said,  'Nothing  to  do.  Nothing  to  do.  Nothing  to  do.'  And  wasn't  it  sad 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do?  So  I  think  that  I'm  lucky. 

Finally,  Beret  credits  her  mother  with  influencing  her  to  obtain  an  education. 
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But  back  to  becoming  a  teacher,  that  was  my  mother's  influence.  That 
was  my  mother,  that  we  were  to  be  something.  We  must  be  something !  And 
she  used  to  say  -  now  maybe  that  was  another  of  her  tricks  -  she  said,  Tm 
going  to  see  that  you  get  an  education  and  you  can  be  whatever  you  want  to 
be,  and  that’s  fine.  But  you're  not  going  to  be  left  anything  in  a  will  or 
anything  because  this  is  what  you're  going  to  get.  You're  going  to  get  an 
education!  And  if  there’s  any  money  or  property  or  anything,  then  the 
brothers  are  going  to  get  it.’  I  had  two  brothers.  And  those  two  brothers 
you  see,  they  both  went  to  technical  school,  so  one  or  two  years  maybe  they 
go  to  technical  school  or  something.  But  in  those  days  it  was  really  an 
expense  to  educate  a  girl  because  you  didn't  have  a  high  school.  You  went  to 
public  school  and  your  country  school,  but  then  you  had  to  board  or  batch  or 
whatever  to  get  to  go  to  high  school  and  to  finish  your  teacher  training  So 
that  was  quite  a  drain  and  all.  So  that’s  what  she  had  said.  'That's  what  you're 
getting1’  So  the  boys  got  the  farm,  and  we  got  the  education.  And  I  don't 
know,  I  suppose  because  when  I  look  back  at  it  and  I  think,  'Well,  that  was  all 
right.  That  was  a  good  alternative.’  I  remember  I  said  that  to  my  girls,  I  said, 

'Get  your  education  because  maybe  that’s  the  only  thing  that  you’ll  ever  get 
from  us.  So  get  your  education1  Go  through  university  or  do  something!’ 

And  I  can  remember  too  that  my  mother  said.  They  need  teachers,  and  we've 
got  lots  of  people  who  can  do  house  work  and  be  maids  and  waitresses  and 
so  on.  We  don't  need  those  people  but  we  do  need  teachers.'  And  mother 
thought  nurse,  because  I  was  a  big,  strong  person.  She  thought  I  should  be  a 
nurse. 

Well,  there  wasn't  much  choice  in  those  days.  It  seemed  like  there 
were  only  two  things  -  you  could  either  be  a  nurse  or  you  could  be  a 
teacher.  My  mother  always  used  to  think  -  well,  my  sister,  she  knew  was 
going  to  be  a  teacher,  so  she  thought  that  she  would  like  me  to  be  a  nurse. 

But  I  didn't  think  that  I  would  like  to  be  a  nurse,  and  at  that  time  it  seemed  like 
that  was  the  only  two  things  there  was  for  a  girl  to  do.  So  that’s  how  I  got 
to  be  a  teacher. 

Beret's  relationship  with  her  mother  held  one  flaw,  however.  It  seemed  to  Beret 

that  her  mother  favored  Beret's  more  feminine  sister,  resulting  in  a  feeling  on  Beret's 

part  that  because  she  was  a  tomboy  she  was  less  exceptable 

I  think  that  I  was  more  of  a  tomboy  than  my  sister  was  And  my  sister,  I  think 
that  maybe,  I  always  felt  that  maybe  she  was  my  mother's,  well,  shall  we  say 
was  special  to  my  mother.  And  she  was!  She  could  embroider  and  crochet 
and  sew  very  nicely,  and  I  was  more  of  a  tomboy  and  I  was  the  one  that  was 
out  -  I  milked  the  cows  and  I  got  the  cows. 

But  my  mother  favored  my  sister,  who  was  more  feminine  and  more 
accomplished,  and  she  was  a  clever  person.  I  always  felt  as  though  I  was  the 
black  sheep,  or  I  wasn't  really  very  clever.  Really,  I  don't  think  that  I  thought 
about  being  a  girl  or  that  I  was  feminine  or  anything  until  maybe  the  last  year 
of  public  school.  Because  it  seemed  that  all  the  things  that  I  was  doing  and  all 
the  associations  that  I  enjoyed  were  with  my  dad  and  my  brother.  And  my 
mother  and  my  sister,  they  had  a  close  relationship  because  she  really  was 
doing  the  things  that  I  suppose  my  mother,  should  I  say  thought  were 
enjoyable,  or  perhaps  the  things  that  a  girl  should  do. 

This  feeling  that  she  was  not  feminine,  was  reinforced  by  a  neighbor  who  consistently 

commented  on  Beret's  size,  in  answer  to  the  question  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in 

your  life?"  Beret  related  the  following  painful  experience: 
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I  guess  all  of  us  say  things  without  thinking.  I  can  always  remember,  I  was 
always  big  for  my  age  and  I  can  always  remember  this  one  place  that  we 
visited,  every  time  we  d  go  there  I  can  remember,  that  was  my  greeting  -  ’My 
but  you're  big!'  I  think  that's  the  only  thing  that  I  can  ever  remember  that 
anyone  has  ever  said  to  me  that  I  think,  'Ugh!.1  But  I  know  she  didn't  mean 
anything.  I  was  a  big  person.  But  if  she'd  known  how  that  made  me  feel  -  I 
used  to  just  almost  cringe  because  I  knew  that  was  the  first  thing  she  was 
going  to  say.  I  was  self-conscious  about  being  tall.  Yes  I  was.  And  she  was 
a  good  person,  you  know,  but  I  never  forgot  it  and  I  always  think,  I  used  to 
think  back  and  I  thought,  'She  didn't  know  how  she  was  hurting  me.'  But  isn’t 
it  awful  how  we  do  say  things,  and  thoughtlessly. 

Beret's  perception  that  her  size  was  unacceptable  was  reinforced  by  her  awareness  of 

an  ideal  image  for  women  portrayed  in  the  media.  Beret  explains,  in  answer  to  the 

question,  "What  do  you  dislike  about  yourself?" 

Well,  I  dislike  my  size  and  my  shape.  I'm  such  a  big  person!  I  envy  people 
who  are  a  nice  average  size  or  who  are  small  and  dainty,  and  who've  got  nice 
little  hands.  I've  got  big  hands  and  I've  got  big  feet,  and  I  always  admire 
somebody  that  is  an  average  size  or  is  small  and  dainty.  I  just  think  that  I'm 
conspicuous  for  one  thing,  and  maybe  ungainly,  and  I  feel  self-conscious 
about  it.  I'd  rather  not  be  conspicuous;  I'd  rather  just  be  in  the  ordinary  range. 

I’d  rather  be  like  an  average  person  is.  I’m  bigger  than  average,  I’m  taller  than 
average,  my  hands  are  bigger  than  most  woman's  hands.  I’ve  got  hands  like 
my  dad  I  think,  more  than  like  my  mother.  I’ve  got  big  feet.  So  I  think  that 
about  myself  is  the  thing  that  I  don’t  like  the  most.  It  seems  like  that  idea  of 
women  being  dainty  -  well  I  don’t  know,  it  just  seems  like  it’s  something 
that’s  been  passed  down  through  what?  -  three  generations,  in  books,  in 
movies  and  things  like  that.  They're  always  the  pretty  ones  and  the  dainty 
ones  and  so  you  think,  'Well,  that’s  the  ideal  situation.  Maybe  you  would  be 
more  attractive  if  you  weren’t  so  big  or  so  bony  and  angular  and  whatever.' 

That  started  when  that  lady  used  to  comment  on  my  size.  That  started  it,  and 
all  my  life  I've  been  conscious  of  that.  And  it  just  seems  to  me  that  any 
stories  that  you  read  or  when  we  went  to  movies  or  anything,  then  it  was 
everybody  was  ideal.  They  were  pretty  and  they  were  feminine.  And  I  was 
more  masculine  than  feminine.  And  people  I  think  that  I  admired  were  always 
smaller  and  daintier  than  I  was.  And  I  can  remember  going  to  high  school  - 
they  had  this  one  lady  teacher  and  she  was,  it  just  seemed  like  she  was  such 
an  ideal  person.  And  she  had  such  pretty  clothes  and  she  always  had  shoes 
to  match  just  about  every  dress  she  wore.  And  I  thought,  'Oh,  someday  I 
hope  that  I'll  have  shoes  to  match  the  dresses  that  I  wear.'  And  I  don't  know, 
it  just  seemed  like  I  resented  that  I  was  always  big.  But  I'm  glad  that  I’m 
healthy.  So  I  suppose  you  can't  have  everything.  I  think  I  dislike  that  most  and 
I  can't  think  of  anything  else  especially. 

The  strength  of  this  feeling  and  its  pervasiveness  is  evidenced  by  her  partial  answer  to 

the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  yourself?" 

Oh,  I  don’t  know  if  there's  anything  I  like  about  myself.  I'm  sure  not  happy 
about  my  size  or  my  shape.  Well,  I  think  those  are  about  the  only  things  that  I 
am  happy  about  -  my  health  and  my  sound  mind,  and  the  things  that  I  can  do 
to  enjoy  my  life. 

Although  not  looking  feminine  is  something  Beret  is  still  self-conscious  about  today,  she 
feels  good  about  the  skills  she  learned  because  she  was  strong  and  able,  unlike  her 
sister  who  acted  like  a  ’’lady."  She  has  resolved  her  early  feelings  of  resentment  toward 
her  sister,  understanding  now  that  her  sister  used  her  femininity  to  avoid  work.  Having 
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spent  much  time  with  her  brother,  she  developed  a  close  relationship  with  him  that  she 
appreciates. 


In  a  way  I  sometimes  resented  my  sister  a  little  bit,  because  she  was 
smart  enough  so  that  she  didn’t  want  to  go  out  and  do  the  work  that  was 
outside  work.  She  never  learned  to  milk  the  cow  -  she  pretended  she  was 
afraid  of  the  cow.  And  she  never  learned  to  drive  a  car  -  she  pretended  she 
was  afraid  of  cars.  And  when  we  had  a  washing  machine  with  a  motor  she 
never  washed  clothes  because  she  was  afraid  of  the  motor.  But  when  I  look 
back  I  really  am  happy  that  I  was  a  tomboy  because  I  learned  to  ride  horses, 
to  harness  a  horse  and  to  milk  cows  and  drive  a  car  and  drive  machinery. 

And  I  think  that  it  has  just  added  to  the  accomplishments  in  my  life  and  I  am 
happy  for  everything  that  I  ever  learned.  And  my  brother,  the  one  older  than  I 
was,  we  were  very  close  because  he  and  I  associated  with  one  another.  And 
she  would  never  join  in  any  of  our  activities.  She  preferred  to  read  or  to  sit 
and  embroider  or  something  like  that.  And  to  this  day  I  still  am  really  very 
close  to  that  brother.  And  I  enjoyed  that.  But  she  never  had  to  go  out  and 
get  the  cows;  she  was  frightened.  But  at  that  time  I  didn't  realize  it  so  much, 
well  like  at  first.  But  then  as  I  grew  a  little  older,  like  say  when  I  got  to  be 
about  11,  1  2  or  so  on,  when  I  realized  she  was  just  outwitting  all  of  us  by 
just  being  a  lady.  She  was  smart.  I've  never  regretted  that  I  learned  all  these 
things. 

Being  a  tomboy  also  resulted  in  Beret  developing  a  close  relationship  with  her  father, 

whom  she  perceived  as  a  kind  and  gentle  man. 

I  think  because  I  was  more  of  a  tomboy  and  because  I  played  with  my 
brother,  I  was  closer  to  my  dad  too.  I  always  remember  one  day  -  my 
brother  was  a  tease,  a  real  tease,  he  got  a  real  charge  out  of  teasing  -  and  I 
can  remember  one  time  he  upset  my  doll's  carriage  and  the  dog  took  the  doll 
and  ran  and  I  couldn't  catch  the  dog.  And  I  was  so  cross;  I  put  up  such  a 
fuss.  And  my  dad  -  it  was  the  only  time  I  can  ever  remember  that  my  dad 
ever  said  anything  to  us  about  reprimanding  us  -  and  he  said, 'You  know,  you 
shouldn't  do  that.  Someday  you'll  think  about  it  and  you'll  be  sorry  that  you 
hurt  your  sister.'  And  that's  the  only  thing  I  can  remember  that  my  dad  ever 
said  in  the  way  of  a  reprimand. 

And  I  can  remember  my  dad  was  such  a  kind,  soft  spoken  person.  And 
always,  when  he  wanted  us  to  do  something,  it  was  always  a  sort  of  game.  If 
he  wanted  my  brother  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  well  he’d  always  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  and  maybe  he'd  sing  a  little  ditty  or  something  to 
wake  him  up. 

I  think  he  was  very  sociable  and  very  kind  to  people.  I  can  remember  that  he 
was  the  one  that  -  well  I  think  he  was  likely  established  early,  he  was  one  of 
the  pioneers.  He  was  established  early  and  he  kept  the  assessment  roll,  and 
he  collected  the  taxes,  and  he  was  a  secretary-treasurer  of  the  school  board, 
and  he  was  instrumental  in  hiring  the  teachers.  And  if  people  needed  a  little 
bit  of  money  they  would  come  and  borrow  money  from  him.  He  was  always 
lending  money  to  those  who  were  in  a  bind.  I  can  remember  that;  he  was 
always  helping  people. 

The  special  closeness  and  mutual  affection  Beret  experienced  in  her  relationship  with  her 

father  is  evidenced  in  the  incidents  she  remembers. 

I  can  remember  that  I  was  close  to  my  dad,  because  I  was  sort  of  a  tomboy 
and  he  called  me  Tom.  Of  course  my  brother  was  older  and  so  I  often  wore 
his  cast-off  clothing  because  it  was,  well,  my  mother  was  being  thrifty.  And 
so  often  I  was  dressed  like  a  boy.  And  in  those  days  if  you  were  a  girl  you 
didn't  go  to  a  hairdresser  to  get  your  hair  cut.  Mother  used  to  just  cut  my 
hair  any  old  way  so  you  couldn't  tell  by  my  hair  that  maybe  I  was  a  girl.  And  I 
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can  remember  how,  when  my  dad  would  be  with  a  group  of  men  visiting,  I 
can  remember  so  well  just  standing  beside  my  dad  or  sitting  between  his 
legs,  just  to  be  there.  I  can't  remember  anything  about  the  conversations  or 
anything,  but  I  can  always  remember  just  being  there.  And  then  I  suppose  at 
some  time  or  other  I  had  said  to  one  of  these  men,  -  I  don't  even  remember 
who  they  were  or  anything  -  that  I  would  sure  like  to  have  a  knife.  And  so 
one  day  that  man  saw  my  dad  in  town  and  he  said,  'Here’s  a  knife  for  your 
little  boy.'  So  when  he  got  home  he  asked  my  brother,  'Did  you  ask  for  a 
knife?'  'No!'  He  said,  'You  didn't?'  And  I  said,  'Well  I  did.'  So  I  was  the  one 
that  got  the  knife. 

And  I  can  remember  how  I  would  go  and  would  just  love  to  sleep  with  him. 

And  I’d  coax  and  coax  and  every  once  in  a  while  he’d  finally  say,  well,  that  I 
could  sleep  with  them  -  my  mother  and  dad’  -  if  I  would  let  him  tie  my  feet. 
Because  he  said  I  always  kicked.  So  when  I'd  get  ready  for  bed  he'd  come 
and  tie  my  feet,  and  I  never  could  understand  why  my  feet  were  never  tied  in 
the  morning.  I’d  go  to  bed  -  of  course  I'd  be  asleep  before  they  went  to  bed 
-  but  in  the  morning  my  feet  were  never  tied.  I  never  could  understand  till  I 
got  thinking  about  it  after  I  got  big  and  grown  up,  and  then  I  realized  why  they 
were  never  tied.  So  I  think  about  the  few  things  that  my  dad  did  say. 

And  he  wasn't  a  great  one  to  go  out  visiting  or  to  spend  any  more  time  in 
town  than  was  necessary.  But  I  can  remember  that  once  there  was  a  basket 
social  at  the  school.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it  except  the  fact  I 
wasn’t  going  to  school,  but  I  remember  that  I  wanted  to  have  a  basket  and  go 
to  the  basket  social.  And  I  can  remember  that  I  had  said  that  he  must  buy  my 
basket.  Whatever  age  I  was,.  I  don't  remember.  But  anyway  I  can  remember 
the  basket  my  mother  had  covered  -  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  about  the  size 
of  a  coat  box.  I  can  remember  that  he  had  to  pay  six  dollars  and  everybody 
was  gasping,  because  that  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days,  to  pay  six 
dollars.  And  I  can  remember  standing  on  a  desk  with  my  arm  around  his  neck 
and  him  bidding  on  that  basket.  That  was  the  kind  of  a  guy  he  was.  I  can 
never  remember  him  being  cross  or  unkind  in  any  way.  No  matter!  And  to 
him,  I  was  just  all  right  the  way  I  was. 

Not  only  was  Beret  accepted  by  her  father  the  way  she  was,  she  was  also  important  to 
him  for  the  work  she  did  to  assist  him. 

I  helped  my  dad  a  lot  too.  I  learned  to  drive  an  old  Model  T  and 
whenever  he  needed  repairs  or  anything,  well  then  he  would  send  me  in  that 
old  Mode!  T.  And  when  I  look  back  now  and  I  think  -  in  those  days  you  didn’t 
get  a  license  or  anything;  if  you  could  drive  you  just  drove.  And  I  can 
remember  the  first  few  times  that  I  ever  drove  at  night,  Really  it  was  quite 
frightening  because  the  lights  weren't  very  good  and  the  roads  weren't  very 
good.  And  I  remember  how  he  relied  on  me  because  it  took  time  for  him  to 
go.  So  whether  it  was  repairs  or  if  it  was  cement  bags  he  needed  or  twine 
or  whatever,  I  can  remember  he  always  sent  me  in  that  old  car.  I  was 
important  to  him!  I  was  useful  to  him  and  I  was  happy  to  think  that  I  could  do 
that.  And  I  remember  that  he  went  to  technical  school  and  he  got  to  be  a 
mechanic.  The  old  house  was  used  for  a  shop  and  he  used  to  do  repairing. 

And  I  can  remember  that  when  the  cars  got  ready  they  were  to  be  taken  back 
to  their  owners,  well,  that  was  one  of  my  jobs.  To  deliver  the  repaired  car. 

There  was  a  lot  of  repairing  in  those  days  because  it  wasn't  so  easy  to  trade 
them  in  and  buy  a  new  one  as  it  is  now.  So  I  was  happy  about  that.  And  I 
really  enjoyed  it. 

Unfortunately  Beret’s  father  was  not  a  well  person,  and  died  when  she  was 
young,  so  she  lost  this  very  important  source  of  support.  She  explains: 


. 
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And  he  wasn't  a  very  strong  person;  he  wasn't  a  very  well  person.  I  think  my 
mother  said  that  she  thought  that  as  they  grew  up  when  they  were  young 
men,  that  he  had  had  lung  trouble  or  something.  Because  he  wasn't  strong;  he 
was  very  tall  and  very  thin. 

But  my  father  supported  me,  as  long  as  he  lived.  Yes,  he  was  always  on  my 
side.  But  he  died  so  young.  He  was  only  47  or  48  when  he  passed  away.  I 
was  about  1  1,  or  was  I  12?  I  think  I  was  11  or  12.  And  I  can  remember,  he 
had  dropsy  and  my  uncle  -  like  I  guess  in  those  days  they  didn't  know  too 
much  what  to  do  -  and  my  uncle  thought  that  he  would  take  him  somewhere 
to  Vancouver  to  a  better  doctor.  And  then  he  died  there.  And  my  mother, 
what  should  I  say?  We  knew  they  were  out  there  and  we  knew  he  was  ill  and 
my  mother  said  that  the  day  before  she  got  the  news  that  he  had  passed 
away,  like  that  night,  she  said  she  dreamed  somebody  told  her  that  he  had 
passed  away.  And  she  said,  'I  just  sat  up  in  bed  and  said  NO!'  And  she  didn't 
have  the  news  but  the  next  day  she  got  the  news.  And  I  don't  know  whether 
that  was  some  sort  of  a  gift  she  had  or  what,  but  I  always  remember  her 
telling  that.  And  well  isn't  that  strange!  Strange! 

When  my  father  died  I  couldn't  cry.  I  remember  sitting  in  the  corner  and  I  just 
sat  and  sat.  My  mother  could  cry;  my  friends  cried.  And  I  think  losing  my 
father  when  I  was  that  young  made  me  strong  and  independent.  So  that  I 
think  being  away  from  home  -  like  I  had  to  go  away  from  home  to  go  to  high 
school  -  and  I  think  that  it  helped  me  because  I  hadn't  ever  sort  of  depended 
on  my  mother.  And  so  my  dad  was  gone  and  I  didn't  have  him  to  depend  on. 

Even  after  his  death,  Beret's  close  relationship  with  her  father  influenced  her.  She 

believes  she  learned  from  him  an  affection  for  children,  which  led  to  her  decision  to 

become  a  teacher  and  enriched  her  relationships  with  her  own  children  and 

grandchildren. 

And  I  can  remember  in  the  later  years,  I  can  remember  Dr.Calder  saying,  'Well' 
he  said,  'you  always  were  a  sucker  for  children  anyway,’  he  said  Because  I 
always  enjoyed  children  and  looking  after  children.  And  I  suppose  maybe 
that’s  what  made  me  decide.  I  always  had  time  for  little  people  and  babies, 
and  I  really  enjoyed  them.  I  enjoyed  my  own  and  I  am  really  enjoying  my 
grandchildren.  We  were  just  so  lucky  to  have  as  much  as  we  have.  I  think  I 
learned  that  from  my  dad.  I  think  from  my  dad,  maybe  because  he  was  so 
affectionate  to  me.  I  think  so.  Because  I  think  that  I  feel  as  though  I’m  a  more 
affectionate  person  than  my  sister  or  my  mother.  I  feel  that  I  am. 

Being  affectionate  and  kind  like  her  father  appears  to  have  another  side  to  it, 
however.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  yourself  as 
powerless?",  Beret  explains  that  although  she  hasn't  felt  powerless  she  is  aware  of  a 
failing,  or  at  least  others  see  it  as  a  failing,  that  she  does  not  defend  herself  in  a  quarrel 
or  in  a  situation  which  is  hurtful  to  her.  She  explains  how  she  associates  this  behaviour 
with  her  father,  and  what  it  means  to  her.  Although  being  always  kind,  even  at  her  own 
expense,  seems  to  cause  some  difficulty,  from  Berets  perspective  the  experiencing  of 
pain  and  judgment  is  more  acceptable  than  risking  rejection  or  appearing  unkind. 
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I  haven't  really  felt  powerless.  No,  not  powerless!  But  I  have  maybe  -  maybe 
it's  a  failing  or  I  feel  within  me  that  no  quarrel  with  a  person  is  ever 
worthwhile.  And  my  family  think,  'Why  don't  you  say  such  and  such  when  she 
says  that?  Why  don’t  you  defend  yourself?  Why  do  you  let  her  get  away 
with  that?'  But  I  just  feel,  'It's  not  worth  it.'  So  whether  it’s  good  or  bad,  I 
feel  that  I'm  happy  doing  it  that  way.  I  don't  mind  that.  If  there  is  abuse  I 
don't  mind  it,  because  I  think  that  I'm  ahead  anyway.  Someone  maybe  says 
something  that  is  very  cutting  or  very  unnecessary,  and  I  don't  say  anything. 

And  I  could  have,  but  I  just  feel  I'd  rather  not.  So  that  there's  never  a 
situation  where  I  have  ever  -  there’s  never  anybody  that  I  would  be  afraid  to 
face  because  of  something  that  I  have  said  or  something  I  have  done.  It's  kind 
of  a  thing  of  my  own.  Maybe  it's  unnatural,  I  don't  know.  But  that's  part  of 
me.  I  don't  want  to  say  or  do  something  that  I  might  have  been  sorry  for. 

And  I’m  happy  about  it  later.  It  seems  like  the  one  thing  in  my  life  that  I  have 
always  guarded  against.  I  don't  know  why.  And,  so  it  doesn't  matter  whether 
it’s  intentional  or  unintentional  or  somebody  does  it  maybe  in  jest  or  if  it  hurts 
me,  I  still  don't  retaliate.  But  I'm  always  happy  about  it  after,  as  a  rule.  I  think 
sometimes,  'Well,  I  should  have  said,  or  I  should  have  done,'  but  then  I  think  of 
farther  ahead,  when  I  think  about  it  for  awhile.  Those  feelings  finally 
disappear,  finally  disappear.  I  carry  them  around  for  a  little  while.  For  a 
while,  yeah.  But  then  after  awhile  they  disappear.  I  think  I  got  that  from  my 
dad,  because  he  was  that  kind  of  a  person.  I  never  heard  him  say  a  thing  ever 
to  anybody  in  any  situation,  whether  it  was  well,  anything  -  even  in  any 
conversation  or  any  dealing  or  anything.  I  think  it  went  right  back  to,  'You'll  be 
sorry  someday  if  you  said  that.'  I  can't  think  of  anything  else  off  hand.  It 
seems  like  I  can't  think  of  any  situations  that  I  can't  cope  with.  But  I  know  that 
that's  a  failing.  That’s  one  of  the  things  that  always  happens  to  me,  I  mean 
this  never  to  retaliate.  I  think  other  people  see  it  as  a  failing  because  my  own 
children  say,  'Why  didn't  you  say  something?  Why  do  you  let  her  do  that?' 

But  I'd  rather  have  it  that  way  and  then  I  don't  have  any  regrets  about  it  after. 

So  if  somebody  does  say  something  to  me  that  does  hurt,  I  never  say 
anything.  I  think  afterwards,  'Well  I  could  have  said,  but  I’m  glad  I  didn't  say  it.' 

The  fear  of  being  judged  as  unkind  is  strong  enough  to  inhibit  Beret’s  behavior. 

However,  the  fear  of  being  judged  as  unfeminine  in  her  actions  has  not  deterred  Beret 

from  working  ’like  a  man'.  In  fact  she  values  that  she  likes  and  is  capable  of  doing  farm 

work  and  appreciates  the  skills  she  learned  as  a  'tomboy'.  In  answer  to  the  question, 

'What  do  you  value  about  yourself7'  Beret  responds: 

And  I  think  that  maybe  something  that  I  think  is  all  right  with  myself  is  that  I 
don't  mind  working.  I  like  to  work,  I  like  to  do  something  -  it  doesn't  matter 
what  it  is,  I  enjoy  doing  it.  I  hauled  grain  for  Peter  and  I  enjoyed  doing  that.  I 
didn't  think  it  was  a  hardship.  I  was  happy  that  I  was  able  to  do  it,  could  do  it. 

I  just  think  my  life  has  been  enriched  by  every  experience  that  I  ve  had.  And 
everything,  even  if  it  wasn't  feminine  to  do  it,  I  think  it  has  added  to  the 
pleasures  of  my  life.  I  just  feel  like  so  many  things  I  have  done,  maybe 
because  I  am  an  outdoor  person  or  because  of  I'm  sort  of  a  tomboy  -  the 
satisfaction  I've  had  because  I  was  able  to  do  it.  And  that  I've  been  useful 
because  I’ve  been  able  to  do  it.  I  think  about  some  people,  or  maybe  some 
women  I  suppose,  think  it's  unbecoming  doing  certain  things  because  you're  a 
woman.  But  I've  had  such  satisfaction  out  of  doing  it,  because  I  was  able  to 
do  it.  That's  really  added  something  to  my  life!  Those  years  that  I  drove  -  I 
think  I  was  12  when  I  started  to  drive  that  old  car  -  and  I  think  how  useful  I 
could  be,  and  that  I  could  be  trusted,  and  how  I've  driven  to  school  all  these 
years.  I  don't  know  how  many  miles  I  would  have  made  in  all  the  years  that  I 
taught  and  drove  to  school  and  through  the  snowstorms  and  the  blizzards. 

And  it  was  very  satisfying1  I  think  that  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  somebody  who 
hadn't  done  that,  because  I  think  that  it  has  been  rewarding  to  me  and 
satisfying  to  me. 
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And  I  think  I'm  lucky  that  I  can  drive  a  car  and  have  got  all  my  faculties  so  that 
I  can,  and  the  courage  to  get  out  and  drive.  And  I  think  that  comes  from 
driving  a  lot.  I  think  that  I  would  feel  handicapped  and  maybe  confined,  if  I 
couldn't  do  that,  that  could  just  hamper  my  lifestyle  and  the  things  that  I  enjoy. 

Also  valued  is  the  peace  and  privacy  of  farm  life  and  the  fact  of  having  lived  on  the 

same  family  farm  for  her  entire  life. 

I  value  things  that  I'm  happy  about.  I'm  happy  about  where  I  live:  I'm 
happy  to  be  in  the  country,  and  I'm  happy  to  be  in  this  community  because  I 
enjoy  all  these  people.  I  like  quiet  -  quiet  and  peaceful.  I  don't  like  the  noise 
of  the  city.  I  like  the  privacy.  I  like  to  be  able  to  walk  outside  and  walk  in  the 
trees.  I  like  nature.  I  like  to  walk  and  I  like  to  see  the  birds  and  I  like  to  see 
the  trees  and  animals.  And  I  suppose  maybe  because  I've  always  lived  here, 
that  I'd  hate  to  think  that  somebody  else  was  going  to  live  here.  I  hope  that 
somehow  maybe  all  this  piece  of  land  will  always  stay  in  the  family.  So  I  like 
that.  I'm  happy  about  that. 

In  conjunction  with  this.  Beret  values  the  freedom  that  her  parents  sought  as  immigrants 

and  which  she  now  experiences,  living  in  Canada. 

I  think  that  I  feel  lucky  that  we  live  in  Canada  and  in  Alberta.  And  I  can 
remember  saying  to  my  dad  at  one  time  I  said,  'How  did  you  ever  decide  that 
this  is  where  you  would  come  to  live?'  Well,  in  the  first  place  there  were 
three  sons  in  the  family  and  jobs  were  few  over  there,  and  it  was  the  thing  to 
get  over  to  America.  And  then  his  uncle,  that  uncle  came  first  to  Chicago, 
and  then  these  three  brothers  came.  And  then  he  met  my  mother  and  they 
married  and  about  that  time  the  homesteads  opened  up.  And  then  he  said, 

'When  we  thought  about  it  quite  a  bit  and  they  said  there  were  no  tornadoes, 
and  no  poisonous  snakes,  we  thought  that  was  it!'  And  you  know,  I  just  never 
ever  thought  that  we  d  have  tornadoes  either,  but  you  know  we  did  have  a 
tornado  here,  not  too  many  years  ago.  And  what  else  did  they  think  about? 

My  mother,  she  thought  that  because  my  dad  wasn't  a  real  strong  person,  she 
thought  that  farm  life,  out  in  the  country,  would  be  good  for  him.  He  worked 
for  a  machine  company  when  they  were  in  Chicago.  But  I'm  thankful  that  we 
live  here.  I  feel  very  relaxed,  and  I  feel  as  though  were  lucky  to  have  the 
freedom  that  we  have,  when  I  think  about  a  lot  of  other  countries.  And  our 
population  isn't  so  dense.  I  think  we  re  lucky  that  way,  so  far. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  kind  of  freedom  Beret  was  given  by  her  parents, 
the  skills  they  taught  her,  and  the  independence  and  self-determination  they  encouraged 
were  basic  to  her  development.  The  acceptance  and  belonging  she  experienced  with  her 
friends  and  community  also  seems  important  As  she  describes  the  good  times  she 
experienced  going  to  dances  with  her  brother  and  friends,  the  feelings  of  acceptance 
and  belonging  become  apparent. 

I  can't  remember  that  my  dad  ever  danced  that  I  remember  of,  and  I  can't 
remember  my  mother  ever  going  to  a  dance  or  anything  But  I  knew  my 
mother  could  dance  because  I  can  remember  that  she  would  show  my 
brother  and  I  the  cakewalk  and  I  forget  some  of  these  dances  that  they  had 
done  away  back  in  the  early  days.  So  the  school  house  dances  was  where  I 
started  to  dance,  they  used  to  have  dances  in  the  school  house.  I  suppose 
that's  where  we  got  started,  and  then  we  were  so  close  by.  We  would  just 
go,  but  my  sister  never  went.  And  I  can  remember,  well,  when  you  say  the 
heel  and  toe  polka,  I  remember  that's  the  first  dance  that  we  learned  when  we 
went  to  those  school  house  dances.  And  then  those  other  girls,  their  families 
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went  to  some  of  these  barn  dances  and  we  used  to  go  to  barn  dances  and 
we'd  dance.  And  my  mother  never  worried  about  me  when  I  went  with 
someone  else.  We  just  went  with  a  group,  you  know.  Then  when  I  got  to  be 
a  pretty  good  dancer,  well  then  my  oldest  brother,  he  liked  dancing,  and  so 
then  we  would  go  to  house  parties  and  we'd  dance.  My  brother  and  I  we 
were  really  -  I  went  with  him  a  lot  because  he  liked  to  dance  and  I  could 
dance  and  I  liked  to  dance.  So  we  did  a  lot  of  dancing.  At  first,  I  don't  think  I 
had  any  boyfriends  and  whoever  I  went  with,  it  seemed  like  somebody  that 
was  always  a  good  dancer.  And  we  had  such  good  times.  The  girls  that  I 
chummed  with,  we'd  go  to  dances.  And  I  can  remember  if  it  was  that  we 
didn't  like  to  -  well,  we  always  had  a  dance  card.  In  those  days  we  used  to 
have  a  list  of  people,  so  we  had  dances  ahead.  Now  it's  just  something  you 
never  hear  about  even  anymore.  But  I  enjoyed  the  dancing  is  what  I  enjoyed, 
to  begin  with.  It  wasn't  the  company,  it  was  the  dancing  that  I  enjoyed. 

Further,  a  sense  of  adventure  and  the  confidence  to  do  as  she  pleased  is  evident  in 

Beret's  stories  of  her  escapades  with  her  girlfriends. 

And  then  I  can  remember  some  escapades.  Well!  This  girl  that  I  chummed 
with,  her  parents,  they  didn't  want  her  to  go  out  with  this  boy.  It  was  all  right 
if  she  went  out  with  him  as  long  as  we  were  together,  but  if  we  were  going 
to  go  somewhere  and  he  was  going  to  be  her  escort,  it  was  fine  if  I  was 
along.  But  then  sometimes  they  would  want  to  go  maybe  to  a  show  or 
something  where  we  didn't  want  to  go.  So  we  had  to  have  a  plan.  So  the 
plan  was  -  and  the  door  had  to  be  locked  when  the  last  one  went  in  -  so  if  I 
went  in  first,  well  then  I  would  just  put  a  piece  of  firewood  on  the  step  and 
then  she  would  know  that  I  was  in,  and  she  would  be  the  one  to  lock  the 
door.  I  was  staying  with  her;  I  was  living  with  her  folks  -  it  was  her  folks 
that  didn't  approve  of  this  guy  she  was  going  with.  So  then  the  other  way 
around:  if  she  was  in  first,  well  then  the  firewood  was  on  the  steps  and  then  I 
locked  the  door.  But  anyway,  this  one  night  it  was,  the  firewood  was  on  the 
steps  and  so  I  thought  she  was  in  and  I  locked  the  door.  And  she  came 
afterwards  and  she  couldn't  get  in.  She  didn't  know  what  to  do.  She  didn't 
want  to  knock  on  the  door  and  let  her  parents  know  that  it  was  this  late  and 
that  I  was  in.  So  there  was  an  old  woodshed  out  there,  and  there  was  some 
old  junk  in  there  and  anyways  she  slept  out  in  the  woodshed.  So  we  had 
some  explaining  to  do  that  day.  And  sometimes,  if  somebody  came  and 
called  for  us  that  we  didn't  really  want  to  have  a  date  with  -  in  those  old 
houses,  well  the  back  door  was  there  and  the  front  door  was  hidden  in  the 
front  room  -  and  we  would  quietly  slip  out  the  front  door  so  that  her  mother 
could  say  that  we  weren’t  home.  And  what  else  did  we  do?  Oh  yes.  They 
called  us  the  three  rascals  because  we  always  chummed  together.  And  one 
day  this  lady,  teaching  out  at  a  country  school  just  a  little  ways  out  of  town, 
she  said,  'We're  having  a  basket  social  tonight  and  would  you  come  to  the 
basket  social?'  So  we  got  three  big  sort  of  bandannas  and  three  paper  bags 
and  went  out  and  cut  three  willow  sticks.  And  we  put  lunch  in  these  bags. 

And  we  were  able  to  get  the  car,  the  old  Ford  Touring,  from  this  girl's  dad; 
he  said  he  would  let  us  have  his  car.  So  we  went  out  to  the  basket  social. 

He  trusted  me;  if  I  drove  we  could  have  the  car.  And  so  we  went  to  the 
basket  social  with  three  of  those  tramp  deals.  And  the  other  two  girls  each 
got  a  nice  young  guy  to  have  their  lunch  with.  And  I  got  somebody  -  I  don't 
know  if  he  was  an  old  bachelor,  I  don't  even  remember  who  he  was.  But 
anyway,  we  had  our  lunch  and  then  sometimes  that  was  it.  There  was  no 
dance  or  anything;  it  was  just  a  social.  It  was  to  raise  money  I  suppose  or 
something  for  the  school.  So  we  all  liked  this  one  fellow.  These  two  guys 
had  come  on  horseback  and  they  both  wanted  to  ride  home  with  us  and  come 
back  to  town  with  us  and  leave  their  horses.  I  don’t  know  what  they  had 
planned  to  do  with  their  horses.  But  anyway,  we  talked  it  over  and  we 
decided  we  were  going  to  take  this  one  guy  that  we  liked,  but  we  weren't 
going  to  take  the  other  one.  And  so  we  planned  that  as  soon  as  we  got  in 
the  car,  I  was  going  to  start  to  drive  and  they  were  going  to  push  him  off  and 
leave  him  behind.  And  that's  just  what  we  did1  Pushed  him  off  and  left  him 
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behind.  We  took  the  other  guy  and  went  back  to  town. 

Indicative  of  her  confidence  and  sense  of  pride  is  Beret's  quick  rejection  of  a 

boyfriend’s  family's  criticism  of  her,  along  with  rejection  of  the  boyfriend 

I  finally  started  to  get  attracted  to  different  people  and  I  started  to  go  with 
this  one  guy.  I  went  with  him  for  a  long  time  and  then  I  discovered  through 
the  grapevine  that  his  family  just  thought  I  was  a  nothing.  They  didn't  know 
why  he  wanted  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me.  And  I  thought,  'Okay  for  you. 

I  wouldn't  marry  into  that  family  for  anything.'  And  that  was  that! 

To  Beret,  having  a  boyfriend  meant  having  good  company  and  having  fun.  Circumstances 

of  the  time  required  that  the  fun  take  place  in  groups,  and  again,  Beret  and  her 

girlfriends  were  actively  involved. 

And  then,  our  family  used  to  play  softball  in  the  summer  evenings,  like  during 
the  summer  holidays.  We  used  to  play  across  there  in  the  pasture  with 
everybody.  And  it  got  so  that  we  had  such  a  good  girl’s  softball  team,  and  all 
summer  we  d  go  to  a  picnic  there  or  sports  day  there.  And  times  were  hard 
so  the  people  didn't  each  have  a  car  or  something  like  this.  And  so  there  was 
a  fellow  in  the  neighbourhood  that  did  trucking  -  that  was  the  way  he  made  a 
living.  So  he  would  drive  us,  if  we  paid  for  gas.  We’d  all  load  up  in  this  truck 
and  go.  And  then  any  of  the  boys  in  the  neighbourhood,  well  they  would 
come  along  and  they  would  be  our  cheering  section.  And  so  then  we  got 
reacquainted  with  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  And  Peter  used  to  live 
just  over  there,  and  so  that's  how  I  got  acquainted  with  him.  He  used  to 
come  to  the  ballgames  and  the  ball  practices  and  go  with  us.  And  then  of 
course  very  few  people  had  cars  -  like  young  people  didn't  have  cars.  They 
were  hard  times  and  they  just  didn't  have  it,  and  if  you  had  two-bits  or 
something  to  go  to  a  dance,  well  you  were  lucky  that  you  had  that  money. 

And  I  can  remember  that  there  was  a  hired  man  working  for  somebody  just 
south  of  here,  and  he  had  acquired  a  second  hand  car,  and  so  they  would 
sort  of  coax  him  to  come  and  pick  up  a  bunch  and  we  would  go  to  a  dance 
up  here  at  this  country  hall  or  that  country  hall.  And  that  poor  guy,  we  didn't 
have  yard  lights  in  those  days,  and  he  never  knew  how  many  he  had  in  his  car. 

We  just  all  of  us  that  wanted  to  go,  we'd  gather  some  place  and  we  d  just  all 
get  in.  One  time  we  were  unloading  up  at  the  hall  up  there,  and  when  he  saw 
how  many  people  got  out  of  his  car  -  it  was  a  great  big  old  touring  car  -  he 
said,  'That's  just  too  hard  on  the  car!  All  those  people  in  that  car!'  But  we  had 
fun.  And  then  in  the  winter  time  we'd  go  with  bob  sleds.  Quite  often  there 
were  country  dances  or  school  house  dances.  There  used  to  be  quite  a  few 
dances  over  here  at  the  school  -  it  was  just  right  over  there  (pointing),  so 
we'd  go  to  the  school  dances.  So  having  a  boyfriend  meant  just  having  fun,  I 
think,  and  going  to  dances.  Having  good  company. 

At  age  68,  Beret  perceives  the  years  of  her  life  as  having  gone  by  quickly. 

The  only  thing  now  of  wanting  to  talk  about  something  that  you  resent  - 
those  years  went  so  fast.  They  went  so  fast!  They  were  enjoyable,  but  how 
quickly  they  went!  And  I  suppose  it  was  because  you  just  were  so  busy 
every  day  doing  everything  that  had  to  be  done,  and  it  just  went  by  so 
quickly.  And  I  can  say  that  a  person  should  -  I  didn’t  do  it  because  I  didn't 
know  enough  to  do  it  I  guess,  or  was  too  busy  to,  but  I  think  you  should 
write  down  all  these  things  that  they  say  and  that  they  do,  because  you're  not 
going  to  remember  them.  And  there's  just  so  few  things  that  I  can  remember. 

I  want  to  write  them  down  now,  what  I  do  remember. 

She  cherishes  her  memories  from  the  past,  as  is  evidenced  by  her  answer  to  the 

question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life7" 
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Well,  I  think  those  are  the  things  I  value  most.  And  my  memories.  I've  got  all 
the  good  memories  and  the  things  that  have  happened,  the  experiences  that 
I've  had.  And  I  think  that  things  have  happened  to  people  in  my  generation 
that  will  never  happen  to  anybody  from  now  on.  And  my  next  project  is 
going  to  be  that  I'm  going  to  record  all  these  things  and  have  them  printed  for 
my  grandchildren,  so  that  it  won't  be  entirely  lost  -  experiences  that  I  have 
had  and  things  that  I  know  about,  what  my  mother  did,  experiences  she  had. 

One  thing  that  I  think  about,  about  my  dad  -  I  suppose  I  didn't  clue  in,  I  was 
little  then.  But  I  can  remember  he  said,  'You  know,  when  I  was  little,'  he  said, 

'they  sewed  my  clothes  on  me.'  He  said,  They  sewed  my  clothes  on  me.' 

And  I  suppose  I  imagined  that  they  sewed  them  right  to  him,  you  know,  and  I 
can  remember  how  sorry  I  felt  for  him  that  he  had  to  have  his  clothes  sewed 
on  him.  And  I  have  questioned  Peter's  aunt  and  uncle,  and  he's  86.  And  she 
has  told  me  about  their  childhood  and  what  it  was  like.  And  I'm  going  to  put 
this  all  together.  And  Peter's  grandmother  -  the  year  she  came  Peter’s 
mother  died,  so  that  grandmother,  she  sort  of  took  over  the  household  for 
awhile.  Peter's  mother  died  and  he  was  the  oldest  and  he  was  six,  and  so  of 
course  he  wouldn't  remember  too  much.  But  the  grandmother  had  enough 
foresight  that  she  just  had  taken  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  an  old  scribbler  and 
she  had  written  down  the  names  of  Peter's  parents.  They  had  four  children 
before  Peter  came,  and  each  one  of  those  died.  And  she  wrote  it  down; 
otherwise  we  would  never  have  known.  Like,  'So-and-so, 'and  it  had  a  name, 

'born  such  and  such,  died  the  same  day.'  And  each  one  of  these  children 
were  born.  Imagine  what  those  people  went  through  having  four  children 
before  they  had  one  that  lived!  Imagine! 

While  many  of  her  memories  are  personal  anecdotes.  Beret  also  recognizes  that  valuable 

knowledge  and  historical  information  has  already  been  lost  with  the  passing  of  her 

parents’  and  her  own  generation.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  regret  or 

resent  in  your  life?"  she  states: 

I  just  think  that  it's  too  bad  that  all  these  people  that  are  growing  old  that  have 
got  such  a  vast  knowledge  through  the  experiences  that  they  had,  that  they're 
not  being  made  use  of.  It's  too  bad  that  they  know  so  much  and  maybe  they 
have  so  many  skills  and  so  much  knowledge  that  they  could  pass  on  to  others 
-  knowledge  that  they  have  gotten  through  experiences  that  they  have  had, 
that  can't  be  passed  on,  that  isn't  being  passed  on.  I  sometimes  think  about  it 
and  think,  'It's  such  a  waste1’  And  sometimes  I  think  of  those  things,  like  about 
Peter  telling  of  the  years  that  they've  spent  in  the  fields,  and  things  that 
they've  learned  about,  say,  wild  animals  for  instance.  One  thing  that  I  ve  never 
read  in  any  book  -  Peter  said,  'You  know  that  when  a  rabbit  has  young  it 
never  has  them  all  in  one  place.  It  has  them  scattered.'  He  said,  'You'll  see 
that  mother  go  and  feed  that  one,  and  then  she'll  go  and  feed  that  one,  and 
then  she'll  go  and  feed  that  one '  And  I  suppose  if  they  were  all  together ,  if  a 
coyote  came  and  got  one,  he'd  get  all  of  them  And  I  never  ever  read  that  in 
a  book.  And  I'm  sure  that  lots  of  these  people  -  I'll  bet  even  trappers  have 
learned  things  that  haven't  been  written  anywhere.  And  now  I  think  about  too, 
like  people,  like  lots  of  retired  farmers  that  I  know,  I'll  bet  they’ve  learned 
things  about  their  farming  and  their  methods  and  things  that  really  would  be 
valuable  to  a  younger  generation,  if  it  should  be,  passed  on  I  just  think  that 
we're  losing  all  that  valuable  knowledge.  But  I  can't  think  of  many  things,  or 
anything,  that  I  resent. 

However,  still  active  and  believing  in  her  capabilities,  Beret  has  completed  an  historical 


account  of  her  community  and  is  in  the  planning  stage  for  her  second  book. 
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And  all  these  stories  I  hope  to  gather.  I  think  that  it  seems  now  that  people 
are  starting  to  realize  that  a  lot  of  those  things  are  going  to  be  lost.  They  are 
thinking  that  they  are  valuable.  And  since  we  did  this  book  now,  I  know  that 
there  are  so  many  stories,  really  good  stories,  that  they  never  got  in  because 
people  didn't  bother  to  tell  them.  But  just  in  this  area,  like  where  we 
collected  the  stories  of  the  people,  the  ones  that  did  come  forward  with 
stories  were  really  something.  To  think  that  people  withstood  such  hardships 
and  those  tragedies,  and  did  all  these  things.  And  there's  a  lot  of  humor  in  it 
too;  it  isn't  all  just  sadness  and  tragedy.  Cooperation  in  the  community  and 
the  caring  in  the  community.  It's  just  amazing1  I  thought  maybe  I  would  do  it 
this  winter. 

Asked,  ''What  do  you  think  about  this  saying:  'It's  a  man's  world?"  Beret  focused  on  the 

idea  that  women  play  an  important  role  which  hasn't  been  recognized. 

Well  I  think  that  it's  antiquated  now,  don't  you  think  so?  Especially  in  this  day 
-  well,  I  don't  think  it's  ever  been  a  man's  world.  How  about  the  important 
role  that  women  have  always  played  in  life?  And  unless  they  mean  by  'it's  a 
man’s  world,’  that  it  was  man-dominated,  I  don't  know.  But  I  think  that  women 
are  really,  well,  they've  always  contributed  a  lot  and  they're  contributing  more 
every  generation,  to  every  way  in  life:  to  the  health  and  the  politics  and  world 
situations  and  situations  in  the  communities.  I  think  they've  always  been  in 
there,  but  they  haven't  been  recognized.  And  I  think  too  that  they're  doing 
more  too  as  the  years  go  on. 

Asked,  "What  do  you  think  about  the  Women's  Movement?”,  Beret  explained  she  takes 

what  she  calls  a  middle  of  the  road  stance  -  it  is  good  to  recognize  women  but  extreme 

to  reject  men. 

Well  I  think  sometimes  there  are  extremists,  but  I  think  sort  of  a  middle  road 
is  good.  I  think  that  the  women  should  be  recognized  for  all  that  they  are 
accomplishing  and  the  goals  that  they  have  set,  but  I  think  that  it  always 
seems  to  be  a  few  or  one  or  two  or  some  that  sort  of  want  to  go  to  the 
extreme.  And  I  think  that  they  put  the  rest  of  them  in  a  bad  light  -  those  that 
advocate  things  that  are  sort  of  extreme.  I  can't  think  of  anything  specific. 

Well  from  some  of  these  leaders  or  some  of  these  groups,  I  think  that  they 
leave  me  with  the  impression  that  we  can  get  along  very  well  without  -  all  the 
jobs  could  be  manned  by  women  pretty  well,  and  we  really  could  get  along 
pretty  well  just  without  the  men.  And  I  don't  think  that  anybody  should  try  to 
leave  that  impression. 
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C.  Sally 

Sally  is  a  23  year  old  woman  of  Metis  origin,  born  and  living  in  a  small  community 
in  Northern  Alberta.  Her  mother  is  a  homemaker  with  a  grade  three  education.  Her 
father  is  a  trapper  with  no  formal  education.  Sally  was  the  eldest  of  four  children  in  her 
family.  She  was  married  at  age  15,  widowed  at  age  18,  and  presently  lives  alone  with 
her  eight  year  old  daughter.  Sally  has  a  grade  eight  education  and  in  addition  to  working 
as  a  full  time  homemaker  and  caretaker  of  her  daughter  has  fished  commercially  with  her 
father.  For  the  past  six  years  Sally  has  worked  part-time  as  a  paid  homemaker  living  on 
an  income  of  $300  monthly  in  addition  to  a  $165  per  month  widow's  pension.  Just  prior 
to  the  interview  her  job  became  full-time  and  her  new  salary  will  be  $795  per  month.  In 
her  community  Sally  sits  on  an  advisory  board  of  a  family  services  program. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a  woman?"  Sally  first 
talks  about  being  a  mother  and  the  difficulty  of  her  life  so  far.  That  these  two  issues 
are  of  central  importance  is  not  surprising  when  we  learn  that  Sally  became  a  mother  at 
age  15. 

Well,  as  far  as  I’ve  gotten  -  you  know  I’ve  not  gotten  very  far  -  being  a 
woman  has  meant  being  a  mother,  so  far.  To  me  that  means  raising  our  child 
on  my  own,  because  I  have  to  do  it.  This  means  being  with  my  daughter, 
spending  as  much  time  as  I  can  with  her  and  trying  to  talk  to  her  now  about 
the  facts  of  life,  because  she  is  eight  years  old  and  she's  very  mature  for  her 
age,  which  is  making  it  a  whole  lot  harder  for  me.  Making  sure  she  goes  to 
school  and  that  I  am  there  when  she  needs  me.  Protect  her  and  hoping  that 
she  doesn't  go  through  the  same  things  that  I  had  to  go  through.  Like  when  I 
had  her  I  was  only  15.  It  wasn't  a  very  good  experience.  It  was  hard. 

Sally  explained  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  her  pregnancy.  A  victim  of  sexual 

harassment  by  one  of  her  grade  8  teachers,  she  received  no  support  from  the  school 

authorities  when  she  approached  them.  Consequently  she  left  school  and  this  resulted  in 

her  expulsion. 

I  was  expelled  from  school  when  I  was  in  grade  eight.  My  mother  wouldn't 
let  me  go  back  because  I  was  having  trouble  with  one  of  the  teachers.  He 
was  always  trying  to  push  himself  on  me  and  all  that  so  I  left.  He  was  just 
getting  too  close  and  touching  me  too  much.  When  I  d  be  doing  my  work.  I'd 
look  up  and  there  he'd  be  looking  at  me.  I  just  felt  awful.  I  had  long  talks 
with  my  friends  about  it  and  went  to  the  office  and  talked  to  the  principal 
about  it.  I  was  into  the  principal's  office  quite  a  few  times  to  report  him.  But 
here  I  was  just  a  little  girl,  and  he  was  married  and  had  been  a  teacher  for 
how  many  years.  They  wanted  me  to  ignore  all  this,  which  I  couldn't  do.  One 
day  I  couldn't  take  it  anymore  so  I  just  grabbed  my  books  and  threw  them 
across  the  floor.  And  I  told  the  principal  I  wasn't  going  to  go  back  to  my 
science  class  if  I  had  to  have  him  as  a  teacher.  I  said  I'd  do  my  science  in  the 
library.  Like  the  principal  had  me  in  his  office  talking  about  it  and  then  he 
talked  to  the  teacher.  I  didn’t  want  to  back  to  school  cause  I  didn't  want  to  be 
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near  that  teacher.  So  they  let  me  do  that  for  awhile  but  then  after  they  said  I 
had  to  back  in  class.  And  I  refused  to  go.  So  they  just  said  that  I  couldn't  go 
back  to  school.  So  the  principal  came  out  to  see  my  parents  and  they  didn’t 
want  me  to  go  back  to  school  either,  after  all  that  had  happened.  So  that  was 
it!  I  had  wanted  to  finish  school  but  that  stopped  it.  Sometimes  I  think  about 
it  now.  I  wonder  if  that  hadn't  happened  if  I'd  have  finished  my  schooling 

Soon  afterward  she  started  dating.  Her  mother's  reaction  to  this  was  to  warn  her  about 

sex  but  give  her  no  information  about  it.  Sally  resented  her  mother's  attitude,  got 

sexually  involved  with  her  boyfriend,  and  consequently  got  pregnant. 

Then  I  started  dating  and  going  out  and  then  my  mother  always  told  me, 

'Never  have  sex,  never  have  sex,'  but  she  never  gave  the  reason  why.  She 
always  said  that  just  as  soon  as  I  started  going  out,  but  she  never  explained 
anything  to  me  about  sex  or  anything.  She  was  allowing  me  to  go  out  and  all 
that,  but  all  she  ever  said  was,  'Don't  go  to  sleep  with  a  guy'.  That  was  it! 

She  never  really  explained  the  reasons  or  anything. 

When  I  started  dating  she  said  a  lot  of  men  try  to  use  women.  Like  she  used 
to  tell  me,  'Don't  do  it  because  it's  not  worth  it.'  She  didn't  tell  me  enough  and 
I  was  too  scared  to  ask  because  I  was  afraid  if  I  asked  too  many  questions 
she  might  get  mad.  She  was  my  mother;  she  should  have  known  what  to  tell 
me,  but  she  never  did.  When  I  had  my  first  period  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  it  until  it  happened.  She  never  talked  to  me  about  it.  I  felt  scared  and 
lost  and  alone.  I  had  heard  about  what  was  coming  from  the  kids  and  a 
cousin.  But  I  was  kind  of  scared  to  tell  my  mom.  And  then  after  she  found 
out  she  changed  -  like,  I  wasn't  her  little  girl  anymore.  Then  after  that  it  was 
-  like  I  guess  in  her  eyes  she  seen  me  as  grown  up  and  being  a  woman.  And 
I  just  noticed  a  change  in  her  -  like  she  was  kind  of  distant  from  me.  Why,  I 
don't  know!  After  I  started  them  she  did  seem  different  towards  me,  like  she 
was  scared  or  something.  She  didn't  like  the  idea  I  had  started  them.  I  was 
13  then.  Like,  I  used  to  go  out  with  friends  and  that’s  when  I  noticed  it. 

Everytime  I  was  going  somewhere  she  was  always  worried.  That's  when  the 
lectures  started.  I  don't  know  what  happened  -  whether  I  was  tired  of 
listening  to  her,  or  if  I  didn't  care  anymore. 

I  remember  the  night  I  went  out  and  did  it,  and  I  wasn't  in  a  very  good  mood. 

I  was  still  kind  of  upset  with  my  mother.  I  don’t  know  if  it's  because  of  that 
or  because  of  the  school  too  -  that  I  couldn't  go  back  to  school.  I  don’t 
know  the  reason  I  done  it,  if  it  was  because  she  told  me  not  to,  or  I  just  felt 
like  doing  everything  So  I  got  pregnant  and  that  was  that. 

Sally  relates  her  feelings  about  being  pregnant  and  her  parent's  reactions  when  they 

found  out. 

When  I  first  found  out  I  was  pregnant  I  was  really,  really  scared,  eh,  because  I 
was  wondering  what  my  parents  would  say  to  me.  And  I  felt  alone,  because  I 
thought  that  my  boyfriend  didn’t  really  care.  So  one  day  Mom  and  I  had  an 
argument  -  she  broke  a  broom  over  my  back,  I  believe  it  was  -  and  I  out  and 
out  told  her  I  was  pregnant  She  didn't  believe  me.  And  I  kept  insisting  that  I 
was,  so  finally  she  got  dad  to  bring  her  right  into  town  to  the  clinic.  And  she 
went  right  into  the  clinic  and  asked  the  doctor  and  the  doctor  said.  Yes,  it 
was  true.'  So  she  came  home  and  she  didn't  talk  to  me  for  a  few  days.  Dad 
was  a  little  bit  upset  with  me.  And  it  really  made  me  feel  bad  because  they 
weren't  saying  anything.  I'd  rather  they’d  yell  at  me  or  whatever  so  I'd  know 
exactly  what  was  going  on.  So  anyways  one  night  my  boyfriend  came  to  pick 
me  up  and  Dad  got  him  in  the  house  and  sat  and  talked  for  awhile  and  Dad 
says,  'If  you  don't  marry  her.  I'll  shoot  you!1  So  this  made  things  seem  just 
really,  really  terrible,  eh.  I  ended  up  not  going  out  that  night  and  then  I  guess 
that  we  both  felt  pressured  that  we  had  to  get  married  We  had  at  this  point 
already  decided  that  we  wanted  to,  but  after  that  we  felt  like  we  had  to.  It 
was  pretty  hard 
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Sally  experienced  support  at  this  time  from  an  uncle  and  aunt  who  offered  her 

alternatives.  She  describes  her  reasons  for  deciding  to  get  married. 

My  uncle  and  aunt  came  in  from  Edmonton  -  I  really  think  the  world  of  them 
and  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  them.  This  aunty  -  like  my  dad's  sister  -  like  I 
used  to  spend  a  month  every  summer  with  them  in  Edmonton,  so  once  they 
found  out  what  happened  they  came  up  from  the  city  to  talk  to  me.  And  they 
gave  me  different  choices,  like  having  an  abortion  or  having  the  baby  and 
raising  it  on  my  own  and  they'd  give  me  their  support,  or  else  getting  married 
and  they'd  help  us  with  a  home.  I  had  already  thought  that  I  wanted  the  baby, 
but  I  didn't  really  know  what  it  would  be  like  because  I  knew  I  wasn't  ready  to 
be  a  mother.  But  then  I  couldn't  really  see  myself  having  an  abortion  or  giving 
up  the  baby  either.  I  thought  it  was  my  responsibility.  I  also  felt  that  if  I  did  ” 
get  married  and  have  the  baby  it  would  take  me  away  from  home.  And  I 
wanted  to  get  away  from  home.  So  anyways  we  were  excited  to  get 
married. 

However,  the  marriage  went  badly  from  the  start. 

So  I  got  married  and  had  the  baby  and  my  marriage  was  nothing  but  trouble 
because  we  were  both  young.  He  wasn't  really  ready  to  settle  down  and  so 
he  used  to  go  out  and  come  home  at  three  or  four  in  the  morning.  Well,  right 
from  the  time  we  got  married,  like  I  don't  think  there  was  ever  much  of  a 
marriage,  because  he  was  hardly  ever  at  home.  He  was  working  in  McMurray 
and  he  was  gone  for  the  week  and  home  on  weekends.  And  when  he  did 
come  home  on  the  weekends  he'd  be  gone  out  drinking  and  leaving  me 
behind,  and  we'd  never  be  doing  things  together.  And  there  was  a  lot  of 
times  he'd  be  accusing  me  of  doing  things,  and  there  was  nothing  I  d  ever 
done.  So  it  was  just  hell!  It  really  made  me  feel  bad  and  it  made  me  hurt,  and 
yet  I  didn't  want  to  let  go  because  I  thought  it  was  a  marriage  and  that  we 
should  try  to  make  it  work.  Marriage  to  me,  was,  like  I  thought  marriage  was 
supposed  to  be  a  solid  thing.  Like  I  was  going  to  give  it  a  try  and  I  put 
everything  I  had  into  it. 

And  the  main  thing  is,  like  I  thought  a  marriage  was  supposed  to  be  something 
shared  and  not  all  one-sided.  And  I  didn't  feel  secure  with  my  husband;  I 
didn't  feel  loved  with  my  husband.  He  used  to  go  out  drinking  and  take  girls 
over  to  his  mom's  and  that  used  to  bother  me.  He  hurt  me.  Even  to  this  day 
sometimes  when  I  think  about  it,  I  don't  feel  very  good  about  it.  But  I  try  to 
block  it  out  of  my  mind.  Sometimes  I  guess  maybe  I  felt  like  I  was  being 
used.  And  sometimes  I  figured,  'Well,  maybe  it  was  my  fault.  Why  did  I  get 
married?'  And  sometimes  I  blamed  him  too.  If  he  wasn't  ready  for  marriage, 
why  didn't  he  say  so  to  begin  with? 

Eventually  Sally  decided  that  her  commitment  alone  could  not  make  the  marriage  work 

and  she  decided  to  sue  for  divorce  She  describes  her  feelings  and  the  conflicts  she 

experienced  prior  to  making  this  decision. 

But  then  after  that  I  realized  that  it  had  to  be  the  both  of  us  that  wanted  it  to 
work,  and  not  just  myself.  And  I  could  see  that  I  was  getting  nowhere 
because  he  would  never  take  the  time  to  talk  to  me  or  be  with  me.  So  finally 
I  gave  up.  It  got  to  the  point  that  when  he  did  come  home  that  -  like  he'd  be 
out  all  hours  of  the  night  and  he'd  come  home  and  expect  to  have  sex  from 
me  -  and  it  got  to  the  point  where  I  felt  like  I  hated  him,  like  that's  the  feeling 
I  got.  I  didn't  want  to  see  him;  I  didn't  want  him  to  touch  me;  I  didn't  even 
want  to  be  under  the  same  roof  with  him.  So  this  is  why  I  went  to  file  for  a 
divorce.  But  when  I  did  that  I  felt  very  much  alone.  I  felt  like  I  was  more 
alone  in  this  world  than  when  I  was  pregnant  and  afraid  to  tell  my  parents.  I 
had  the  baby  then  -  I  think  she  was  one  and  a  half  or  two  years  old  But 
when  I  filed  for  divorce,  I  wanted  to  have  the  baby  with  me  too.  Getting  the 
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divorce  meant  that  I  would  be  alone  and  have  the  chance  to  raise  my  daughter 
the  way  I  wanted;  that  I  wouldn't  have  to  live  with  him  and  live  that  kind  of 
life. 

See,  like  another  main  reason  why  I  didn’t  want  my  marriage  to  go  on  any 
further  was,  like  my  little  girl,  she  was  just  starting  to  talk  and  this  and  that, 
and  he  tried  his  best  to  turn  her  against  me.  He'd  get  her  to  swear  at  me  and 
tell  her  to  call  me  names  and  just  like  sort  of  stay  away  from  me.  I  already 
found  it  really  hard  to  be  close  to  her  when  he  was  gone  away  to  work  and  I 
had  her  for  that  week.  She  seemed  to  respond  to  me  and  yet  it  seemed  that 
she  just  wasn't  there.  And  even  at  that  age,  when  her  father  came  home  her 
attitude  was  all  different.  Shed  scream  and  yell  and  she  wouldn't  listen  to 
me,  and  things  like  what  I  thought  she  knew  and  what  I  expected  of  her  she 
should  be  doing,  everything  would  be  the  opposite.  And  she'd  scream  for 
things  which  she  knew  she  couldn't  have,  but  she'd  get  them  when  her  father 
was  there.  At  that  point  I  was  getting  that  I  felt  like  I  didn't  care  for  her  at 
times  when  we  were  alone,  because  of  what  she  was  doing  to  me  when  she 
was  with  her  father.  And  that  started  to  bother  me  quite  a  bit  too,  because  I 
started  feeling  guilty  -  'Well,  I  went  through  this,  I  wanted  to  have  this  baby, 
why  am  I  feeling  this  way?  Just  because  her  father  is  doing  all  this  to  me,  I 
shouldn't  be  taking  it  out  on  her.’  But  then  it  would  just  really  upset  me  when 
he  would  be  there  and  she'd  do  these  things  that  she  knew  she  shouldn't  be 
doing.  And  he  made  me  feel  like  he  wanted  her  to  hate  me  or  dislike  me.  He 
didn't  want  me  to  have  any  part  of  her.  I  used  to  feel  sad  because  I  felt  he 
wasn't  giving  me  a  chance  to  love  my  own  daughter.  Like  he  wanted  his  little 
girl  to  see  her  mother  as  being  no  good.  So  it  got  to  the  point  at  times 
where  I  just  didn't  care  for  her  and  I  thought  about  this  -  it  crossed  my  mind 
a  few  times  -  then  I  figured  I  had  to  do  something  or  else  I'd  grow  up  in  a 
living  situation  like  this  and  end  up  not  liking  my  own  child.  And  I  found  this 
very  hard  to  do  because  I  thought,  'Well,  why  should  I  do  this  if  that's  what 
you  think  of  me?  After  all,  I  am  your  mother.'  But  then  it's  a  good  thing  I 
done  a  lot  of  thinking,  because  like  I  realized  that  she  was  just  a  little  kid,  and 
she  really  didn't  know  what  she  was  doing.  And  naturally  she  was  going  to 
want  to  be  getting  her  way,  because  that's  what  made  her  happy.  So  I 
wanted  the  divorce  to  keep  my  relationship  with  my  daughter,  as  well  as  keep 
my  own  sanity.  Like,  it  wouldn't  have  made  me  feel  good  to  say  'Oh,  that’s  my 
daughter,'  and  seen  her  grown  up  to  be  rude. 

See,  like  now  she's  eight  years  old  and  I  still  have  problems  with  her. 

And  I’m  pretty  sure  she  remembers  stuff  that  used  to  go  on.  There  was 
times  when  he'd  come  home  and  he’d  give  me  a  licking  and  there'd  be  blood 
flying  all  over  the  place.  And  she'd  wake  up  screaming  and  you  know,  she's 
seen  her  father  put  his  boots  and  fists  to  me.  And  then  I'd  cry  and  I’d  be  in  a 
corner  by  myself  anywhere,  and  he'd  go  and  pick  her  up  and  comfort  her,  eh. 

So  it  was  really,  really  bad! 

Sally  left  her  husband  and  got  a  job  away  from  home.  However,  when  she  returned 

there  was  pressure  from  her  parents  and  husband  to  go  back  to  the  marriage.  Sally 

describes  what  happened  and  the  reasons  she  had  for  trying  again  to  make  the  marriage 

work  -  reasons  involving  the  change  she  saw  in  her  husband  and  the  hope  that  he  could 

help  change  her  relationship  with  her  daughter. 

When  we  were  going  through  our  separation  I  got  a  job.  I  started  working 
for  a  social  service  agency  and  I  told  my  supervisor  that  I  wanted  to  be  out 
on  a  job  so  that  nobody  would  know  where  I  was.  So  she  put  me  out  of 
town  babysitting.  And  she  didn't  tell  anybody  where  I  was.  But  I  guess  my 
husband  was  in  there  and  finally  my  parents  went  in  there  because  they  didn't 
know  where  I  was  either.  And  there  was  a  couple  of  doctors  that  were 
talking  to  her  and  trying  to  find  my  whereabouts  too,  I  guess,  because  my 
husband  was  having  such  a  hard  time.  Because  it  was  really  bothering  him. 
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Well,  I  finally  got  back  into  town.  He  didn't  find  me.  I  can't  remember 
if  my  job  was  finished  or  what,  but  I  came  back  into  town.  My  parents  finally 
found  me  because  they  told  my  supervisor  they  were  going  to  go  to  the 
cops  if  they  couldn't  find  me  because  they  were  getting  pretty  worried. 

Because  they'd  kept  my  baby  for  me,  and  my  husband  had  went  and  picked 
up  the  baby  and  wouldn't  take  it  back.  So,  like  when  I  filed  for  divorce  my 
dad  says,  'Fine,  if  that's  what  you  want,  go  ahead.  But  I  don't  want  you  to 
ever  be  back  with  him  again.'  Then  when  I  came  back  to  town  I  seen  my  dad. 

What  does  my  dad  do?  He  tells  me,  'Well,  maybe  you  should  give  him  one 
more  chance.'  Like  he  tells  me,  'You  wouldn't  believe  the  things  he's  being 
doing  -  like  he’s  really  made  an  effort  to  change.'  He'd  been  so  upset  and 
bothered  because  I  had  left.  I  told  my  father,  'Yeah,  you  believe  him?  He's 
probably  just  putting  on  a  show  for  you  people.'  And  my  dad,  like  he  didn't 
have  any  respect  for  the  guy,  he  didn't  care  for  him  at  all,  and  he  told  me  to 
give  him  another  chance.  So  this  is  why  I  went  ahead  and  tried  it  again. 

Cause  my  dad  wanted  me  to.  And  yet  my  dad  couldn't  stand  the  guy.  So  like 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  Like  my  dad  picked  me  up  and  we  went  and  had 
dinner  at  the  hotel.  I  was  nervous.  I  was  scared  because  I  was  afraid  then 
that  he'd  probably  beat  me  up  for  running  away  -  that  was  always  a  fear  I  had 
to  carry  within  me.  But  I  could  see  that  he  was  very  nervous  too,  and  I  had 
never  seen  him  that  way  before.  And  he  actually  cried  and  asked  me  if  I'd  go 
back  and  if  I'd  give  him  a  second  chance.  And  he  promised  me  he'd  never  do 
the  things  to  me  he  used  to  do.  So  I  thought  about  it  for  awhile,  and  then  I 
thought,  ’Well,  maybe  I’ll  give  him  another  chance.'  Because  he  said  he  was 
gonna  -  like  we  were  both  gonna  be  parents  to  Rebecca  instead  of  having  it 
all  be  one  side.  So  I  thought,  'Well,  if  he's  gonna  change  and  be  good  to  me, 
it’d  be  worth  a  try.  And  then  maybe,  like  the  things  he  said  to  Rebecca,  if  she 
sees  that  he's  trying  to  be  nice  to  me  and  respect  my  wishes  or  whatever  we 
decide  together,  then  maybe  it  would  be  easier  for  her  to  accept  me  as  her 
mother  and  not  some  dirty  thing  that  she  already  had  me  to  be  in  her  mind 
So  I  went  along  and  I  says  'Okay!  One  more  chance1’ 

Getting  back  together  after  the  threat  of  divorce  turned  out  to  be  positive. 

Sally's  husband  changed  his  behaviour  and  attitude,  although  Sally  never  did  get  over  the 

fear  that  he  would  revert  to  his  old  ways. 

After  we  got  back  together  there  was  a  really,  really  difference  He 
was  kind  to  me;  he  never  once  beat  me  up  after  that.  And  like  he  used  to  still 
baby  Rebecca,  but  he  never  got  Rebecca  to  swear  at  me  and  destroy  things 
for  no  reason,  around  the  home.  There  was  times  when  she'd  be  doing 
something  that  she  shouldn’t  be,  and  he’d  tell  her  not  to  do  it.  And  there  was 
a  change  just  in  that  he  seemed  to  care  for  me.  His  attitude  was  just 
different.  So  like  I  felt  that  things  were  going  okay.  But  I  still  didn’t  feel 
good  because  of  all  that  had  happened  in  the  past  -  it  wasn't  something  that  I 
could  just  forget.  And  then  I  was  always  thinking,  'Well,  how  long  is  it  going 
to  be  this  way7  I  never  got  over  that  feeling.  But  towards  the  end  there 
were  times  when  I  was  pretty  happy,  and  happy  with  the  way  things  were 
going.  But  there  was  always  doubt  there.  I  kept  wondering,  'When  is  he 
gonna  blow  off  the  handle?  When  is  he  gonna  hit  me  again?  When  was  he 
gonna  go  drinking?  When  is  he  gonna  take  out  other  women?'  So  in  a  way  I 
was  never  really,  really  relaxed;  I  was  always  tense.  Because  of  the  way 
things  were  before  and  the  way  he  was  then  -  there  was  just  such  a 
difference  that  it  was  a  little  hard  for  me  to  accept.  It  was  September  I  had 
filed  for  a  divorce  and  the  end  of  October  we  were  back  together  again.  ^ 

Things  were  finally  working  out  for  us.  When  I  look  back  I’m  glad  I  filed  for 
the  divorce,  because  if  I  hadn't  have  done  that  we  probably  wouldn't  have  had 
any  good  times  at  all.  He  didn't  listen  to  me  until  I  did  that.  After  that  he  used 
to  come  home  at  nights  and  it  was  nice. 

Whether  or  not  the  positive  changes  Sally  perceived  in  her  husband  were  permanent, 
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she  will  never  know.  He  was  tragically  killed  in  a  highway  accident  just  a  few  weeks 

after  they  were  reunited.  She  describes  what  happened. 

Then  it  was  December  when  we  went  into  the  city  to  do  Christmas  shopping. 

It  was  the  first  time  we  had  done  any  kind  of  shopping  together.  I  had  my 
parents  with  me.  I  don't  remember  how  many  nights  we  had  stayed  -  one 
night  or  two  nights.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  I  think  it  was,  when  we  was  coming 
back  home  -  I  don't  remember  now.  He  was  in  a  really  good  mood  and  we 
had  a  really  good  weekend.  We  both  enjoyed  ourselves;  we  were  happy. 

And  then  -  oh,  the  car  we  were  using  was  my  car  he  had  bought  me  for  a 
Christmas  present  to  go  to  work,  so  we  had  taken  it  the  city  to  see  how  it 
worked.  It  was  running  good.  But  then  there  was  this  farm  truck  that  cut  us 
off  -  it  turned  right  in  front  of  us  just  when  we  were  ready  to  pass.  And  we 
ended  up  in  the  ditch.  Everybody  was  okay,  nobody  was  hurt.  And  the 
farmer  there  says,  'Well  I  put  the  signal  light  on  and  they  still  went  ahead  and 
passed  us.’  So  the  police  went  over  and  checked  this  big  old  farm  truck  and 
there  wasn't  no  wires,  just  signal  lights,  tail  lights,  so  therefore  he  was  lying 
So  they  pulled  our  car  out  of  the  ditch  with  a  tractor.  And  they  had  to  hook 
something  to  the  front  fenders  and  pull  the  fenders  away  from  the  wheels, 
the  tires,  so  we  could  get  going.  And  they  took  down  all  the  stories  and  then 
the  police  says  it  was  okay,  we  could  continue  home.  So  we  went.  And  then 
just  a  little  ways  past  the  car  just  backfired  and  stopped  on  us.  So  we  got 
right  over  onto  the  shoulder  and  stayed  there  for  quite  awhile.  This  was 
about  six,  seven  in  the  evening.  And  a  few  people  tried  to  stop  and  help  us 
but  there  was  not  much  we  could  do.  And  we  were  thinking  that  we  got 
such  a  jar  from  hitting  that  truck  so  hard  that  something  happened  -  because 
the  car  wasn't  new,  it  was  a  used  car.  So  we  stayed  there  and  my  husband 
was  outside  trying  to  flag  people  down  to  get  us  a  ride  and  there  was  this 
truck  stopped  right  ahead  of  us  -  he  was  going  to  give  us  a  ride.  And  then 
my  husband  was  just  running  over  to  the  car,  and  he  had  his  hand  on  the 
driver's  side  of  the  door,  ready  to  open  it.  And  the  next  thing  I  knew  there 
was  a  bang  in  the  back  of  the  car  and  a  vehicle  just  coming  and  scraping 
along  side  of  the  car  and  my  husband  was  gone.  He  was  dragged  into  a  ditch 
by  the  car  and  pulled  back  out,  and  he  was  hit  against  another  vehicle.  And 
then  the  car  hit  this  other  guy  that  was  going  to  help  us,  and  he  dragged  the 
both  of  them  a  long  ways  and  finally  the  both  of  them  fell  off  the  truck.  The 
guy  didn't  slow  down  or  anything.  And  this  other  guy  that  he  killed  was  his 
best  friend.  But  I  don't  really  remember  what  happened.  It  was  kind  of  fuzzy, 
eh.  I  remember  I  was  in  the  ditch  and  I  remember  at  one  point,  I  remember 
this  yellow  car  -  there  was  a  bunch  of  young  kids  and  they  were  drinking  or 
something,  and  they  turned  right  in  front  of  me,  cause  I  had  been  outside,  eh. 
Just  about  ran  over  me!  Didn't  even  try  to  turn  the  other  way!  And  I  was 
gonna  ride  with  this  old  guy  -  he  had  a  bunch  of  groceries  And  I  think  I  was 
throwing  some  stuff  out  of  his  truck.  And  he  kept  on  saying  crazy  things  to 
me.  Then,  after  that  I  don't  remember  anything  -  I  woke  up  in  the  hospital. 

So  I  guess  I  went  into  shock  or  something,  cause  I  seen  his  body  and  it  was  a 
mess. 

See,  what  made  it  so  hard  is  because  like  we  had  gotten  along  fairly 
well.  And  that  first  accident  after  my  car  was  all  mucked  up,  well  I  was  really 
scared  cause  I  figured,  you  know,  the  way  he  was,  that  he  d  really,  really  be 
mad.  But  he  says,  'That’s  okay,  don't  worry  about  it,  it’s  only  a  car.  There’s 
lots  of  other  cars  around.’  It  was  just  the  way  he  said  it  -  he  didn't  say  he 
was  gonna  buy  me  another  one.  He  said  There's  a  lot  of  other  cars  around. 

It  was  just  as  though  he  expected  something  to  happen.  Cause  it  didn't 
bother  him  at  all.  And  like  the  way  he  was  before  he  probably  would  have 
turned  around  and  hit  that  guy  or  something,  that  run  into  us.  But  it  didn't 
bother  him  at  all.  He  was  a  real  different  person  that  day.  Even  my  parents 
realized  it.  So  that  was  right  before  Christmas.  He  was  killed  in  December  of 
1975  so  that  was  5  years  ago. 

Sally's  adjustment  to  her  husband's  sudden  death  took  some  time.  She  describes  the 
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various  feelings  she  experienced:  pain  regarding  the  tragic  death  of  such  a  vigorous 

young  man,  forgiveness  for  the  way  he  had  abused  her,  determination  to  survive  on  her 

own,  concern  for  her  daughter,  and  the  fear  of  her  husband  haunting  them  in  their  sleep. 

Christmas  Eve  I  came  to.  I  was  in  the  hospital.  Like  I  could  sort  of  see  what 
was  going  on  but  it  was  black  in  my  mind,  eh,  like  it  wasn't  true.  I  realized  I 
was  in  the  hospital  and  I  got  up  and  left.  I  think  I  went  to  my  mother's  -  my 
girl  was  there  and  the  Christmas  tree  was  up  and  it  was  just  awful,  eh.  I  took 
my  girl  and  went  over  to  my  in-laws.  And  I  just  couldn't  stand  it  there.  1 
wanted  to  come  home.  But  I  think  in  the  back  of  my  mind  I  always  wanted  to 
go  home  because  I  expected  my  husband  to  be  there.  So  there  was  my 
sister-in-law  and  some  other  people  finally  took  me  home  to  the  trailer,  and  I 
get  in  -  and  you  see,  that  was  the  first  Christmas  tree  we  had  ever  decorated 
together,  and  it  was  still  sitting  there.  I  got  to  the  trailer  still  expecting  him  to 
be  home,  I  guess.  And  I  walked  right  to  the  end,  and  that's  when  it  finally 
dawned  on  me  that  he  was  dead.  Like  I  really,  really  felt  down,  because  I 
thought,  'Why  did  he  have  to  go  this  way?’  Like  it  could  have  probably  been 
easier  for  me  to  accept  if  it  had  been  through  illness.  And  like  he  was  young 
and  he  enjoyed  his  living.  And  like  I  didn't  really  blame  him  for  treating  me  the 
way  he  did,  because  he  wasn't  ready  to  be  settled  down.  And  it  was  hard  to 
accept  for  a  long  time.  But  then  I  kept  thinking,  'Well,  I’ve  got  my  girl  to  think 
about;  I've  got  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  her.'  And  I  thought,  'I  wanted  to  be 
alone,  so  this  is  my  chance.' 

For  the  longest  time  after  that  my  little  girl  used  to  get  up  screaming 
and  crying  at  night,  saying  that  man  was  laughing  at  her  and  was  after  her,  the 
guy  with  all  the  make-up  on  his  face.  Because  when  we  had  the  funeral  and 
that,  she  seen  his  body  in  the  casket.  And  it  was  just  a  messl  It  didn't  even 
look  like  him.  His  face  was  really,  really  puffed  and  it  was  just  loaded  with 
make-up.  She  didn't  know  that  was  her  father.  But  yet  everytime  she’d  wake 
up  or  she'd  talk  to  me,  she'd  say  he  was  laughing  at  her.  And  the  one  night  I 
had  to  take  her  and  put  her  in  my  bed,  and  her  eyes  were  just  wide,  wide 
open  and  she  was  shaking  and  she  was  staring.  She  just  stared  at  the  ceiling 
and  she  couldn't  blink  her  eyes.  It  just  about  flipped  me  out  -  I  was  so 
scared!  I  just  felt  like,  'What's  he  trying  to  do  to  us  now?  He’s  wrecked  our 
lives  when  we  were  together.  Is  he  still  going  to  be  trying  to  interfere  with 
our  lives?’  Because  I  used  to  have  nightmares  about  him,  too.  Usually  I'd  have 
these  nightmares  when  I  d  be  laying  on  my  stomach,  or  in  a  position  where  I 
couldn't  see  him  but  he'd  come  over  my  back  and  he’d  tickle  the  hell  out  of 
me.  And  he’d  stand  back  and  laugh  at  me.  And  one  of  his  hands  -  the  hand 
he'd  always  tickle  me  with  -  is  the  one  where  he  had  some  fingers  missing. 

And  he'd  rub  this  hand  on  me.  Like  I'd  just  wake  up  shivering  lots  of  times. 

And  it  was  a  bad  experience!  But  I  don't  know  if  I  had  those  nightmares 
because  it  bothered  me  to  see  him,  the  way  he  was,  or  just  exactly  what,  eh. 

I  haven't  had  them  for  a  long  time.  And  the  last  one  my  girl  had  was  that  one 
there  where  she  couldn't  open  up  her  eyes.  Because  she  started  screaming 
that  night,  and  the  funny  thing  is  she  scared  me.  I  thought,  Oh  my  God1 
What's  happened  to  her?'  So  I  started  screaming  because  I  was  half  asleep. 

My  girl's  got  a  dark  complexion,  but  that  night  she  was  pretty  pale. 

Being  a  single  parent  was  especially  hard  for  Sally  because  her  relationship  with 
her  daughter  had  earlier  been  jeopardized  by  her  husband's  behaviour  -  his  exclusion  and 
denigrating  of  her  mothering  role,  and  his  violence  toward  her  that  the  daughter  had 


witnessed.  The  effect  on  Sally  was  devastating  She  felt  unloved  by  and  unable  to  love 
her  daughter,  which  in  turn  made  her  feel  sometimes  hopeless  and  sometimes  angry,  or 
blaming. 
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It  wasn't  until  after  he  was  gone  that  I  really  got  my  chance  with  my  daughter. 

I  really  wasn't  that  close  to  my  girl  until  after  he  died.  I  just  didn't  know  how 
to  deal  with  it.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  love  my  little  kid  -  my  own  child  - 
to  get  to  know  her  and  feel  like  I  was  close  to  her.  A  lot  of  times  when  I'd 
go  to  hug  her,  she  just  wouldn't  want  me.  It  really  made  me  feel  bad.  There 
were  times  when  I  felt  like  I  couldn't  keep  going.  After  she  lost  her  father, 
there  was  just  her  and  I  -  she  was  the  only  child.  The  last  few  weeks  before 
he  died  it  was  okay,  but  when  he  wanted  to  go  visit  his  mom  or  something, 
he’d  take  her.  They  spent  a  lot  of  time  together.  The  only  times  I  spent  with 
her  was  in  the  evening,  giving  her  baths.  It  took  a  long  time  for  us  to  get 
along. 

Then  I  really  had  a  hard  time  at  home  too,  because  even  after  he  was  gone, 
like  when  she  wouldn't  listen  to  me  I  thought,  like  it  would  just  flash  through 
my  mind,  'You're  just  like  your  father.'  Or  else,  'If  it  wasn't  for  your  father 
you  wouldn't  have  that  way  of  thinking’  or  something.  So  I  think  there’s  a  lot 
of  time  like  I  blamed  her  for  -  I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it  -  like 
sometimes  I  used  to  blame  her  for  being  the  way  she  was,  because  she 
wasn't  listening  to  me  or  she  wasn't  letting  me  be  her  mother. 

Sally’s  difficulties  as  a  single  parent  multiplied  when  her  daughter  started  school  and 

experienced  difficulty  there.  She  felt  a  lack  of  support  from  the  teacher  and  school 

psychologist,  and  believed  they  blamed  her  for  her  daughters  problems. 

And  like  when  she  started  play  school  or  kindergarten,  the  teachers  had  a 
hard  time  with  her.  And  I  had  a  psychologist  come  in  to  see  her.  When  she 
was  going  to  play  school  she  wouldn't  listen  to  me  and  she’d  fight  with  the 
teachers  and  when  I  came  to  take  her  home,  she’d  get  real  mad.  I'm  sure  that 
they  thought  I  was  mistreating  her  or  something.  See  like  after  when  she 
started  kindergarten,  like  she  always  wanted  to  be  alone;  she  didn’t  want  to 
play  with  other  kids.  And  even  at  home,  she  didn't  want  to  have  her  friends 
over.  And  there  was  no  way  she’d  listen  to  her  teacher.  Her  teacher  would 
tell  her  something  and  she’d  do  the  opposite.  She’d  lock  herself  in  the 
bathroom;  she’d  fight  with  her  teacher  if  things  weren’t  going  her  way.  She 
wanted  to  be  the  boss  of  herself  and  nobody  but  nobody  was  supposed  to 
be  able  to  tell  her  what  to  do.  There  was  times,  like  I  went  to  school  and  I 
talked  to  the  psychologist  and  to  the  teacher  and  I  told  them  my  side  of  the 
story.  And  they  looked  at  me  and  they  kind  of  figured  I  was  crazy,  like  it  was 
impossible.  Like  I  filled  them  in  on  some  of  the  details  of  how  she  had  her 
life  before  her  father  died,  eh.  And  I  believed  that  they  didn't  believe  me. 

Then  it  made  me  feel  really  bad,  like  'Yes,  it’s  all  my  fault  that  she  is  this  way' 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  nobody  really  realized  just  how  hard  I  was  trying  to 
win  her  over  and  to  make  a  go  of  it,  eh. 

Sally  did  feel  desperate  enough  at  one  point  to  consider  giving  up  her  daughter  for 

adoption  but  decided  against  it. 

And  then  there  was  a  couple  of  times  after  that  when  I  figured,  'What's  the 
use?  What's  the  point  in  me  going  on  when  nobody  believes7’  I  figured  I 
wasn't  doing  her  any  good  or  myself  any  good.  She  never  listened  to  me  and 
there  was  times  when  I  just  felt  like  giving  up  and  wondering,  ’Well,  what’s 
the  use  of  me  trying  so  hard  to  raise  this  daughter  of  mine  when  I  can’t  do  it. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  thought,  'Maybe  I  should  give  her  up  and  let  her  have 
two  parents  that  are  understanding  and  that  will  try  to  do  some  good  for  her.’ 

But  then  I  didn't  want  to  let  her  go  either. 

The  difficulties  Sally  experiences  with  her  daughter  have  continued.  Again  she  makes  a 

connection  between  her  daughter's  present  problems  and  the  violence  she  witnessed  as 


a  small  child. 
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But  even  when  her  father  was  alive,  already  I  felt  that  there  was  something 
missing.  Quite  a  bit  of  damage  had  been  done  already.  Like  from  the  time 
she  was  little  she'd  get  up  in  the  night  when  he  came  home  and  she'd  see  him 
hitting  me.  And  then  after  he'd  go  get  her  and  calm  her  down.  She  was 
small,  but  she  must  have  had  some  sort  of  feelings  about  what  was  going  on, 
eh,  when  he  started  turning  her  against  me.  And  then  see,  like  her  father 
would  do  anything  for  her,  and  then  I  think  she  kind  of  felt  alone  too  then, 
cause  he  was  there  no  longer,  eh. 

Like  still  I  have  trouble  with  her,  eh.  She's  so  mature  for  her  age.  Like 
she's  grown  up  too  fast.  Like  sometimes  I  see  her  just  looking  at  me  and  I 
wonder  what  she's  thinking  about  anyway.  I  don’t  know  what  to  talk  to  her 
about  -  I  just  don’t.  I  just  find  that  she's  so  mature  for  her  age.  I  don’t  know, 
it  seems  like  she  understands  so  much  of  what  she  wants,  and  she  seems  to 
do  it  her  own  way  -  she  has  a  lot  of  independence.  And  she  made  me  feel 
like,  I  don't  know  now,  maybe  sometimes  like  she  didn't  love  me,  because  she 
was  distant  from  me.  And  she  made  me  feel  at  times  that  she  didn't  need  me. 

There  were  lots  of  times  when  I  wanted  to  comfort  her  or  something,  and 
she  didn't  want  me  to.  It  was  just  like,  'Get  away  from  here!  I  don't  need 
you!’  type  of  thing.  She  doesn't  want  anybody  to  tell  her  what  she  should  be 
feeling,  because  she  knows  herself.  I  know  she's  no  dummy.  She  doesn't 
want  to  be  told  anything.  It's  like  she  knows  it  all  already.  There  are  times 
when  I  want  to  holler  at  her  and  get  mad  at  her  and  she  just  looks  at  me. 
Sometimes  I  think  she’s  just  daring  me.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Like  she’s 
been  through  so  much  already  too.  Maybe  she  doesn't  remember  but  she 
sensed  things  and  she  must  have  grown  up  with  some  feelings. 

Sally  has  turned  to  her  mother  for  support  around  her  daughter,  but  her  mother’s 
interference  and  lack  of  understanding  creates  an  additional  problem.  Sally  worries 
about  her  daughter,  hoping  for  a  more  positive  relationship  with  her  than  she  had  with 
her  own  mother. 

And  sometimes  I've  had  my  mom  keep  her  but  she  gets  lonesome;  she  gets 
sick  when  she  doesn't  see  me.  And  then  when  we  get  home  it  starts  all  over 
again.  You  know,  when  we're  alone  it's  good  but  when  my  mom  comes  down 
she  changes  too.  When  my  mom  is  there  she  talks  back  and  when  just  the 
two  of  us  are  alone  she's  fine.  Rebecca  was  to  the  point  where  she  was 
very  rude  to  me,  and  there  was  times  when  I  would  have  to  spank  her, 
because  I  felt  she  needed  it.  And  I  figured,  ’If  I  let  her  keep  going  and  going, 
she's  going  to  step  over  my  head,  and  then  what  is  she  going  to  grow  up  to 
be?  Nobody’s  going  to  be  able  to  handle  her.’  And  when  my  mom  was  there, 
Rebecca  seemed  like  she'd  just  get  worse  -  she'd  tell  me  where  to  go,  just 
straight  to  my  face.  If  I’d  start  to  set  her  straight  or  spank  her  when  my 
mother  was  there,  my  mother  would  start  talking,  'Oh,  don't  do  that  to  her! 

She's  got  no  father1  Leave  her  alone!'  And  Rebecca  knew  what  was  going 
on,  eh.  So  she  used  this  more.  I  felt  like,  'Aaaaah!  What  am  I  going  to  do?’ 

Like  I  was  trying  my  best  to  do  what  I  thought  was  right.  But  it  seems  like 
along  the  line  I  was  always  being  put  down,  when  I  needed  support,  from  my 
mother  mainly,  which  I  never  got.  And  with  my  daughter,  like  I  always  used  to 
worry  about,  like  with  the  attitude  she  had  then,  what  was  it  going  to  be  like 
when  she  got  a  couple  of  years  older  or  whatever?  Then  how  is  she  going 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  problems  then,  if  she  can’t  deal  with  them  now? 

Or  that  she  doesn't  want  to?  Well,  I  figure  when  she  grows  up  and  she 
figures  she  needs  someone  to  talk  to.  I’d  like  her  to  know  that  Im  there  and 
that  I  will  listen  to  her.  But  I  figure  if  she  keeps  this  up,  she's  going  to  figure 
that  I  don't  know  any  better  anyway.  I  worry  about  the  kind  of  relationship 
we'll  have  when  she  gets  older  too.  I  don’t  want  her  to  feel  she  can't  talk  to 
me  like  I  couldn't  to  my  mom. 


. 
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As  stressful  as  it  has  been  for  Sally,  raising  her  daughter  alone  under  difficult 

circumstances,  Sally  values  her  daughter  above  everything  else.  In  answer  to  the 

question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?"  she  first  replied: 

That  I  have  my  daughter  -  she's  my  own  and  she's  all  I've  really  got.  She's  my 
daughter  and  like  I  want  to  be  the  right  kind  of  mother  so  I  can  help  her. 

There  are  times  when  she's  helped  me.  I  have  to  keep  going  because  she 
needs  me.  She  keeps  me  going.  I  had  her  when  I  was  young  and  because  it 
was  hard  for  me  I  want  her  to  have  a  good  life  and  I  hope  she  does. 

She  also  values  her  work,  as  a  paid  homemaker  for  people  in  need,  for  several  reasons: 

it  gives  her  an  opportunity  to  meet  people,  it  feels  good  to  help  others,  it's  interesting 

and  challenging,  and  it  feels  good  to  her  that  she  can  support  herself  and  her  daughter 

I  like  my  work.  It’s  going  out  and  meeting  and  being  with  different 
people.  And  I  like  it  because  it  never  gets  boring  and  it  makes  me  feel  good 
to  know  I  have  helped  out  somebody  else.  And  I  know  the  reason  I'm  called 
out  to  work  for  these  people  is  that  they  need  help,  eh.  And  I  don't  always 
come  out  a  winner,  but  it's  a  challenge.  And  it's  something  good  because  it 
never  gets  boring  -  there's  something  different  all  the  time,  eh.  It  means  a  lot 
to  me  because  it  does  give  me  a  chance  to  know  that  I'm  working  and 
supporting  myself  and  my  girl,  so  that  feels  good.  My  daughter,  she's  got 
everything  she  needs,  eh.  The  things  she's  got  she  never  got  from  anybody 
else.  So  that  makes  me  feel  pretty  good  too. 

In  the  same  vein  Sally  values  the  home  she  has  for  herself  and  her  daughter  -  a  trailer 

she  now  owns.  She  also  values  having  her  own  vehicle. 

And  I  have  a  place  of  my  own.  It  makes  me  feel  more  secure  to 
know  I've  actually  got  a  home  for  my  girl  and  me.  It’s  something  to  say, 

'That's  ours!'  It's  a  real  home  -  not  just  something  you're  renting  when  you're 
moving  all  the  time.  It's  not  much  but  it's  all  there  and  it’s  ours. 

And  I've  got  my  own  vehicle.  The  car  means  first  of  all  for  my  job, 
getting  from  place  to  place.  And  going  to  see  my  parents  and  just  using  it  to 
go  out.  And  that  I  know  that  it's  there  if  I  want  to  go  out. 

Sally  is  aware  that  she  assumed  adult  responsibilities  and  experienced 

tremendous  stresses  when  still  a  child.  Her  present  life  is  also  full  of  stress  in  that  her 

relationships  with  her  boyfriend  and  her  mother  make  her  feel  anxious  and  conflicted. 

Growing  up  was  just  so  fast  for  me.  It  seems  like  I  was  just  out  of  diapers 
and  I  was  in  a  home  raising  a  baby  of  my  own,  which  I  just  was  myself.  And 
at  the  time  when  I  was  supposed  to  be  coping  on  my  own,  there  was  times 
when  I  was  scared,  cause  I  wasn't  sure  if  I  was  going  to  make  the  right 
decisions  or  what  would  I  do  if  the  baby  got  sick  and  I  was  home  alone.  And 
things  about  my  budgeting  and  things  like  that.  It  was  a  lot  of  worries!  A 
couple  times  I  felt  like  it  was  too  much,  but  I  kind  of  pushed  it  out  of  my 
mind.  Because  I  figured  if  I  kept  thinking  that  way  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  handle 
things.  So  I  tried  to  forget  about  it,  but  even  then  it  wasn't  easy.  Then  I  was 
living  with  another  guy,  but  it's  been  over  a  year  since  we  split  up.  Like,  I  still 
talk  to  him  but  I  don't  want  to  live  with  him.  He  started  to  bug  me.  Like  I  sat 
down  and  told  him  that  I  just  need  to  do  what  I  want,  but  he  just  doesn't 
seem  to  want  me  to  live  my  own  life,  see.  And  I  get  the  same  thing  from  my 
mom.  She  wants  me  to  do  what  she  wants  and  she  doesn't  want  me  to  go 
out  at  all.  I  get  this  feeling  like  I  can't  breathe  because  she’s  always  telling  me 
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not  to  do  things.  I've  got  this  girlfriend  -  she's  a  single  parent  too  -  and  I  like 
to  go  out  with  her.  We  just  go  out  to  the  bar  and  sit  and  talk.  It's  good 
because  you  can  see  other  people  and  you  don't  have  to  just  think  about  your 
own  troubles.  I  always  go  back  home  so  I  don't  see  what's  so  bad  about 
what  we're  doing.  But  when  Mom  comes  she  wants  me  to  stay  at  home.  She 
doesn't  want  me  to  go  out  with  my  girlfriend,  even  if  it's  just  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  she  gets  upset.  I'd  like  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  her  about  it.  Like  you 
see,  when  I  was  little  my  grandmother  had  me  and  my  mom  used  to  be  gone 
quite  a  bit.  So  how  come  she’s  so  worried  about  me  now?  I've  never  had 
the  chance  to  go  out  and  do  things  like  other  young  girls  did  because  I  was 
home  being  a  mother  at  such  a  young  age.  And  now  I  want  to  go  out  and  I 
need  it,  but  I  don't  want  her  to  be  mad  at  me.  I  know  I  have  to  talk  to  them. 

That’s  probably  why  my  Mom  keeps  doing  to  me  what  she’s  doing  and  that 
guy  keeps  bugging  me.  I  let  them  do  it  to  me  I  guess.  But  I  hate  to  hurt  them, 
so  how  can  I  stick  up  for  myself?  I  have  to  convince  myself. 

At  one  time  the  problem  with  her  boyfriend  felt  so  desperate  and  hopeless  to  Sally  that 

she  deliberately  took  an  overdose  of  pills.  In  partial  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do 

you  value  about  yourself?”,  she  explains  her  feelings  at  the  time  and  her  perception  that 

she  had  no  alternative. 

Sometimes  I  felt  like  giving  up.  It  was  just  two  years  ago  that  I  OD  d.  It  was 
because  of  that  guy  I  had  been  living  with.  I  wasn't  sleeping  and  I  just  kept 
talking  and  talking  and  talking  to  him  and  couldn't  get  through,  and  it  seemed 
like  everytime  I  turned  around  he  was  there.  He  made  me  feel  like  I  was  just 
locked  in  and  couldn't  get  out,  eh.  He  wasn't  giving  me  a  chance  to  breath  and 
when  I  talked  to  him  and  it  didn't  do  any  good,  I  just  didn't  know  what  to  do 
anymore.  And  that's  when  I  OD'd.  And  then  afterwards  when  I  realized  what  I 
had  done  I  could  have  kicked  my  rear  end,  eh,  because  I  let  him  get  to  me  so 
bad.  I  was  mad  at  myself  for  letting  myself  get  that  way  -  that  he  could  get 
to  me  so  much.  But  it  just  kept  building  up  and  I  just  couldn't  handle  it 
anymore.  And  the  same  thing  was  with  Mom  about  me  going  out.  Like  you 
see,  lots  of  times  when  we  were  together  we'd  split  up,  but  he'd  keep 
bugging  me  and  bugging  me  to  take  him  back.  And  those  were  hard  times  for 
me.  I  just  didn't  know  what  to  do  and  I  just  didn't  want  him  around,  eh.  Like  I 
wanted  to  just  go  on  with  my  life  and  meet  different  people  and  I  just  felt 
like  he  was  in  my  way.  I  didn't  know  how  to  cope  with  it.  Like  I'd  talk  to  him 
and  it  didn't  do  any  good.  He  wouldn't  leave  me  alone  and  I  wanted  to  be  left 
alone.  I  couldn't  see  any  way  out  I  guess. 

Sally's  desperate  act  had  only  a  temporary  effect  on  her  boyfriend.  She  is  still  trying  to 
cope  with  the  pressure  he  is  putting  on  her  to  be  with  him,  and  is  in  conflict  about  how 
best  to  deal  with  him. 

After  I  OD'd  I  was  in  the  hospital,  and  after  that  he  left  me  alone  a  bit  -  he 
cooled  off.  But  after  a  couple  months  it  was  the  same  thing  again.  We  had 
been  split  up  already,  but  he  was  still  bothering  me  all  the  time.  Now  I  do 
want  to  go  out  and  have  friends,  but  I'm  scared  because  I  don't  want  anything 
to  end  up  like  that,  eh.  I  told  him  I  hate  him  but  it  hasn't  sunk  in.  Like  he's 
been  over  to  visit  and  when  he's  been  drinking  I  could  just  scream.  Like  I  told 
him  when  he  phoned  and  asked  me  if  I  want  to  go  out  for  coffee,  or  ask  me 
if  he  could  come  over,  I'd  say,  'NO!'  but  he  comes  anyway.  Like  I  get  real  I  y 
mad ,  eh.  But  I  keep  it  all  covered  up.  Maybe  that’s  why  he  keeps  on.  I'm  too 
easy  on  him,  eh  Because  he's  really  been  living  on  easy  street.  He  sat  back 
there  while  I  was  working  and  he  wasn't  working  and  he  had  nothing  to  worry 
about.  I  was  paying  all  the  bills.  Like  even  now  I  don't  hate  him.  I  don’t  want 
to  hate  him  but  if  he  keeps  bugging  me  and  he’s  going  to  get  worse,  pretty 
soon  for  sure  I  won't  want  to  see  his  face.  And  he  keeps  doing  it!  He's  not 
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that  dumb.  It's  just  that  maybe  he  just  doesn't  want  to  give  up  because  he 
knows  he  had  it  easy  then.  I  don't  know.  The  last  time  he  came  around,  I  said 
I  was  going  to  call  the  cops.  But  I  hate  to  go  that  far.  Maybe  I  should  sit 
down  with  him  and  tell  him  again  that  I  don't  want  him  bugging  me.  If  I  don't 
do  the  fighting,  who's  going  to  do  it  for  me? 

In  partial  answer  to  the  question,  "What  are  your  feelings  about  the  Women's 

Movement?”,  Sally  reflects  on  why  her  boyfriend  may  not  have  listened  to  her  pleas  to 

be  left  alone.  At  the  same  time  she  recognizes  that  she  was  not  supposed  to  be  too 

critical  about  his  behaviour. 

Well,  this  guy  I  was  living  with.  Like  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  be  alone  and  not 
living  with  him  because  it  wasn't  doing  me  any  good  and  I  just  wasn't  happy 
about  the  whole  situation.  And  like  I've  talked  to  him  several  times  and  he 
wouldn't  listen  or  he  just  didn't  want  to  listen  to  me.  Like  I  told  you  before,  I 
talked  to  him,  and  I  talked  to  him  more  than  once,  and  he  still  keeps  bugging 
me.  He  won't  listen  so  maybe  he  figures  I'm  too  dumb  and  don't  know  what  I 
want.  I  think  it's  just  that  men  don't  want  to  listen  to  ladies.  They  probably 
figure  that  we  don’t  know  our  own  feelings,  so  they  don't  listen  to  us.  They 
hear  us  but  that's  about  all.  And  it  just  about  kills  them  if  you  hurt  their  ego. 

Telling  them  they’re  no  good,  that's  enough  right  there.  But  if  you  say,  'Okay, 
what  good  are  you?  What  are  you  doing?  Nothing!  Who's  making  the  living? 
Who's  getting  up  and  going  to  work  every  morning?  I  am.  What  are  you? 

You're  just  sitting  around  here  doing  nothing.  You're  useless  and  you’re  no 
good.’  That's  bad! 

The  conflict  Sally  feels  with  her  mother  began  long  ago,  when  she  was  a  small 
child.  She  describes  her  early  childhood  and  the  conflicting  feelings  she  had  toward  her 
mother  -  missing  her,  hating  her  and  blaming  her  -  and  the  guilty  feelings  she  had  about 
her  own  anger. 

I  lived  with  my  grandma  when  I  was  about  four  or  five  years  old.  My  mom 
and  dad  -  well,  my  dad  was  gone  and  my  mother,  she  used  to  go  out  to 
parties  and  go  out  with  girlfriends,  and  I'm  sure  there  were  times  when  she'd 
be  boozing  it  up.  And  it  seems  like  she  just  didn't  care  for  me  at  that  time  -  I 
was  just  in  her  way,  was  how  I  felt.  And  I  didn’t  really  like  living  with  my 
grandmother  cause  there  were  too  many  people  there.  And  even  though  my 
mom  was  gone  during  those  days,  I  always  missed  her.  And  as  I  grew  up  I 
felt  like  there  was  something  in  me  that  hated  her  for  leaving  me.  There  was 
times  when  she  was  gone  when  I  wanted  her,  and  she  wasn't  there.  Then 
after  when  I  did  have  her  as  a  mother,  like  I  couldn't  really  talk  to  her,  or  she 
wouldn't  really  tell  me  the  facts  of  life  and  growing  up.  So  in  a  way  I  think 
-sometimes  I  blamed  her  for  leaving  me  too.  After  we  got  back  together  I 
was  a  spoiled  brat,  I  guess  you  would  say  -  I  wanted  things  done  my  way  I 
was  with  my  grandma  for  about  a  year.  But  after  when  I  got  older  I  kept 
blaming  my  mother  for  leaving  me.  I  never  forgot  it!  So  then  I  kept  thinking, 

'You  owe  me  something.  You've  got  to  pay  me  back.’  I  felt  that  way  for  a 
long  time,  too  long  really,  for  my  own  good  Like  I  made  her  feel  guilty  and 
she  used  to  do  a  lot  of  things  for  me  that  she  didn't  have  to  do,  like  cooking 
what  I  wanted  to  eat  and  helping  me  put  my  clothes  on  Like  she’d  jump  when 
I'd  say  jump!  And  then  after,  as  I  got  older,  like  that  bugged  me,  because  I 
felt  then  I  was  using  my  mother,  once  I  got  old  enough  to  realize  what  I  was 
doing.  And  then  by  that  time  it  came  to  be  a  habit.  And  then  again,  I  was 
thinking  to  myself,  'Why  did  you  let  me  get  this  far?  Why  did  you  let  me  do 
this?' 

Sally  was  happy  when  her  parents  were  reunited.  Still,  sometimes  she  felt  sorry  for  her 
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father  and  resented  what  she  perceived  to  be  her  mother's  betrayal  of  him.  She 

describes  these  feelings  as  well  as  her  fears  about  stating  them. 

When  I  was  at  home  with  both  my  parents,  both  my  mom  and  dad  used  to  be 
happy.  They  got  along  good.  I  was  happy  to  see  them  happy.  But  there  was 
still  times  when  I  seen  my  dad  and  like  to  myself  I  would  think,  'If  only  you 
knew  what  Mom  did  when  you  was  gone?'  But  I  never  did  say  anything  for 
fear  I'd  be  back  at  my  grandmother's  again.  I  didn't  think  he  knew  I  was  at  my 
grandmother's,  but  like  I  didn't  know.  And  like  I  felt  sorry  for  my  dad,  just 
because  of  my  mom  going  out  drinking  and  being  with  other  people.  Like  I 
figured  that  she  shouldn't  have  done  that  to  him.  Then  I  felt  sorry  for  my  dad 
because  like  I  thought  he  didn't  know  anything  about  this.  And  yet  I'd  see 
them  happy  and  I  used  to  think,  'If  only  you  knew  what  she  had  done!’  And 
sometimes  I'd  be  mad  at  my  mother  when  I'd  think  along  those  lines.  But  then 
still  in  a  way  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  her,  and  I  didn’t  want  her  to  do  that  again! 
Anyway,  we  used  to  get  along  good.  I  think  I  got  my  way  a  lot.  Things  I 
wanted,  we  never  had  much  money,  but  they  tried  to  give  me  everything  I 
wanted. 

Though  she  did  not  feel  close  to  her  mother,  Sally  felt  and  still  feels  close  to  an 

older  cousin,  who  continues  to  be  supportive  to  her  today. 

More  than  my  mother,  my  cousin  looked  after  me.  She's  very  close  to  me 
still.  Like  she  used  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  us.  Like  she'd  come  and  stay 
with  us  for  a  month  or  whatever  and  then  she'd  leave  and  she  was  always 
coming  back.  And  there  was  times  when  she'd  give  me  a  darn  good  spanking, 
cause  I  was  spoiled,  eh.  But  yet  like  I  always  felt  good  when  I  knew  she  was 
coming.  It  just  seemed  like  something  in  me  lit  up  when  I  knew  she  was 
around.  She  was  important  to  me.  Like  even  when  she  spanked  me  and  all 
that,  like  it  didn't  bother  me,  I  didn't  care.  I  guess  I  loved  her!  I  took  her  as 
my  sister  more  or  less,  eh.  And  see  when  I  lived  at  my  grandma's,  she  was 
there  at  my  grandma's  too,  and  she  was  the  only  girl  there.  And  see,  all  the 
other  guys  were  guys,  my  uncles,  and  they  were  all  older  and  they  used  to 
pick  on  us  all  the  time.  So  we  really  were  close  -  like  we  were  together 
quite  a  bit.  I'm  still  really,  really  close  with  her  today.  I  felt  she  was  someone 
I  could  turn  to  because  I  could  always  talk  to  her.  When  I  couldn't  talk  to 
Mom  I  could  always  talk  to  her.  And  now  that  I'm  having  trouble  with  Mom,  I 
can  still  talk  to  her.  She  realizes  that  Mom  is  trying  to  run  my  life.  I  think 
she's  tried  to  talk  to  my  mom  about  it,  but  it  just  doesn't  do  any  good,  eh? 

She  has  come  over  to  the  trailer  while  Mom  was  there,  and  heard  Mom  tell 
me  I  shouldn't  go  out.  And  she's  said,  'But  that’s  her  house,  and  if  you  want  to 
go  and  stay  there  you  should  accept  what  she  wants  to  do.' 

Sally  contemplated  several  reasons  why  her  mother  does  not  support  her.  She  also 

described  how  she  experiences  her  mother  needing  and  depending  upon  her. 

I  suppose  Mom's  afraid  for  me  like  all  mothers  are.  Maybe  she  thinks  she 
should  have  told  me  more  before,  but  it's  a  little  bit  too  late  for  that  now. 

Like,  I  told  her  straight  out,  'It  would  be  different  if  I  was  living  at  home  and 
you  were  supporting  me,  but  I’m  not  So  please,  please  leave  me  alone1  I 
can't  hack  it  anymore.'  I  can't  handle  it,  eh?  Because  I  don't  like  to  go  against 
her  wishes.  It  really  hurts  me  now  that  I've  got  a  chance  to  go  out,  she  won't 
let  me.  We're  pretty  close  you  know.  Like  I  know  when  I'm  out  of  town  she 
can't  stand  it.  She  gets  really  down  in  the  dumps  until  I  get  back.  I  don't 
know  what  she’s  doing  -  if  she's  trying  to  protect  me  or  what.  I  wish  I  could 
say  something  to  her.  I  would  like  to  sit  down  and  have  a  talk  with  her  but  I 
don't  know  how  to  begin.  From  what  I  said  do  you  think  she’s  trying  to  run 
my  life?  She  knows  that  I’m  not  dating  or  anything.  Like  I've  told  her,  lm  on 
my  own  now;  let  me  live  my  life.'  But  she  doesn't  seem  to  want  to 
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understand.  Maybe  she's  afraid,  knowing  my  experiences  I  had.  Maybe  she's 
afraid  I'm  going  to  meet  someone  and  settle  down  with  someone  no  good. 

She  doesn't  know  I  don't  want  that.  Maybe  it  would  help  if  we  talked, 
because  I  need  her.  I  had  told  her  once  before  that  if  she  didn't  leave  me 
alone  I  was  thinking  about  moving  out  of  town.  I  thought  if  I  said  that  to  her 
she'd  believe  me  -  she’d  try  to  understand  or  something,  but  it  didn't  work, 
eh.  I  wanted  to  move  out  of  town  to  get  away  from  her,  so  she  wouldn't 
depend  on  me  so  much.  But  then  I  was  also  guilty  of  moving  in  case 
something  did  happen  to  her  and  I  didn't  stick  around.  So  I  wanted  to  go  and 
yet  I  was  scared  to  go.  But  I  was  willing  to  make  the  change.  But  then 
something  else  held  me  back,  because  I  felt  it  would  be  harder  if  something 
did  happen  and  if  I  was  gone,  because  then  I'd  just  have  to  live  with  the  guilt. 

But  I  just  wonder  what  she  would  do  if  I  was  to  move  out  of  town.  I'd 
probably  feel  better  because  it's  not  doing  me  any  good  sticking  around  here 
having  trouble  with  her  too.  I  usually  don't  associate  with  most  of  my 
relatives.  I’ve  got  lots  of  cousins,  especially  on  my  mother's  side,  but  I  just 
don't  bother  with  them. 

In  contrast  to  the  resentment  and  anger  Sally  felt  toward  her  mother,  she  felt 
close  to  her  father,  wanted  to  please  him  and  in  fact  helped  him  with  commercial  fishing 
when  he  needed  her. 

I  always  tried  to  please  my  daddy.  When  I  was  a  kid  I  was  always  happy.  He 
was  always  there.  He  never  spanked  me.  When  I  got  older  I  was  always 
wanting  to  go  out  and  do  things  with  him.  I  don’t  know  if  I  wanted  to  please 
him  or  what  it  was.  I  used  to  be  a  commercial  fisherman  with  him 
Sometimes  he  couldn't  find  anybody  to  go  with  him.  I  had  my  girl  then  and  I 
was  on  my  own.  He  used  to  pick  me  up  about  five  in  the  morning  and  we'd 
go  out  fishing  and  come  home.  Because  he  couldn’t  get  anybody,  but  he 
needed  the  money  so  Id  go  to  work  with  him.  It  made  me  feel  like  I  was 
doing  something  good  for  my  father.  I  was  helping  him  get  the  things  he 
wanted  and  that  he  needed  -  money  for  groceries  or  whatever.  I  wasn't 
living  at  home  at  this  time.  I  used  to  go  fishing  with  him  when  I  was  just  little, 
out  on  the  lake,  but  I  didn't  start  commercial  fishing  until  I  was  gone  from 
home.  I  had  my  daughter,  and  if  I  couldn't  find  a  babysitter  I'd  bundle  her  up 
and  take  her  on  the  lake  with  me.  And  like  I  felt  really,  really  close  to  my  dad. 

And  I  felt  he  really  loved  me  and  I  loved  him  -  like  that's  the  feeling  I  got,  eh. 

There  was  a  lot  of  love.  And  like  I  always  felt  good  with  him  and  I  wanted 
him  to  notice  I  was  around,  alive  we'll  say.  I  could  sit  back  and  joke  with  Dad 
and  have  a  good  time  with  him  and  laugh. 

Her  desire  not  to  hurt  her  father  meant  she  had  to  keep  things  from  him,  however, 

things  she  felt  free  to  tell  her  mother.  This,  in  part,  explains  why  Sally  presently 

experiences  conflict  with  her  mother  but  not  with  her  father 

But,  like  when  I'd  talk  to  Mom  lots  of  times,  I  wouldn’t  want  Dad  to  hear.  I 
don't  know.  I'm  kind  of  scared  of  him,  but  I  don't  know  why.  Like  I  notice 
now,  the  things  I'm  doing,  or  what  I've  done,  I  don't  want  Dad  to  know  about 
them.  Like  I  was  kind  of  scared  of  him  in  a  way.  Not  scared  maybe  but  I 
didn't  tell  him  things  because  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  him,  I  guess.  I  didn't  want  to 
hurt  his  feelings.  A  lot  of  things  I  kept  from  him  because  I  didn't  want  to  hurt 
him,  like  that  incident  with  my  mother,  and  stuff  with  my  own  life  -  like  the 
way  I  was  being  treated  Like  he  had  a  fairly  good  idea.  Like  my  mother, 
there  were  times  when  she’d  hit  me  and  she'd  be  mean  with  me,  but  I  d  never 
tell  my  dad.  And  like  with  my  marriage,  like  my  husband  gave  me  a  few  good 
lickings  because  I'd  feed  my  parents  dinner  or  supper  or  whatever,  and  I 
didn't  want  my  dad  to  know  anything  about  that.  Because  I  thought  he'd  just 
be  hurt  and  worried.  And  one  thing  was  I  didn't  want  my  dad  ever  to  worry 
about  me  either,  cause  I  figured  Id  put  him  through  enough  when  I'd  got 
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pregnant.  I  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  him,  eh.  And  I  figured  I'd  done  enough 
damage  by  getting  pregnant,  cause  I  knew  he  wasn't  happy  about  that. 

And  now  I  still  tell  my  mom  things  that  I  wouldn't  tell  my  dad,  like  that  I 
go  to  the  bars.  I  don’t  think  he'd  be  very  happy  about  that.  I  guess  maybe  I'd 
feel  like  I  was  letting  him  down.  I  can  tell  my  mom  and  it  doesn't  bother  me 
to  tell  her.  I  don’t  tell  Dad  but  I  think  she's  been  telling  him.  I  know  a  couple 
times  she's  phoned  and  asked  me  if  the  boys  could  stay  with  me  and  I've  said, 

'No,  cause  I'm  going  out.'  And  she  says,  'Why  don't  you  every  stay  home 
sometimes?'  I  don't  like  it,  but  I  do  respect  my  parents.  I  wish  I  knew  what  to 
do.  I  know  that  if  my  dad  knew  I  was  going  out  to  the  bars  he  wouldn't  like  it. 

And  Mom  doesn't  like  it.  But  still,  I  like  to  get  out.  But  I  don't  like  to  go 
against  my  parents  wishes  either. 

Understanding  the  circumstances  of  Sally's  parents’  lives  also  explains  why  Sally 
experiences  more  conflict  with  her  mother.  Her  father's  work  takes  him  away  from 
home  much  of  the  time  and  her  mother  is  left  alone  with  three  other  children  (one  a 
baby).  Her  mother  turns  to  her  for  support  and  at  the  same  time  is  judgmental  and  tries 
to  control  her. 

You  see.  Dad's  a  trapper.  And  Mom's  got  two  boys  and  a  baby  who’s  two, 
and  she  comes  in  to  stay  with  me  and  I  don't  mind.  When  they’re  at  home  and 
need  something,  they  depend  on  me.  When  they  come  into  town  to  do  their 
shopping,  they  drop  off  the  kids  and  expect  me  to  keep  them.  There's  a  lot 
of  times  when,  especially  my  oldest  brother  who  is  1  1  years  old,  he  stays  at 
my  place.  So  I've  got  my  girl  plus  him,  and  then  my  mother  and  the  other  kids 
come.  It  makes  it  hard  on  me.  It's  my  own  home  and  I  really  don't  feel  free 
when  she's  there  and  I  just  don't  feel  right  in  my  own  home.  And  then  I  don't 
want  to  go  out  with  my  girlfriends  because  I  think  'Well  my  mom's  going  to 
get  mad.'  But  I  just  get  so  mad.  She  spoils  the  kids  and  I  just  have  to  get  out. 

She  wants  to  tell  me  what  to  do  when  she's  there.  Like  it's  not  my  own 
home.  She  just  kind  of  takes  it  over  for  the  time  she's  there.  It’s  kind  of 
hard  because  it's  supposed  to  be  my  own  home  but  I  don't  feel  like  it  is  when 
she's  there.  But  when  she  asks  me  if  she  can  come  in  and  stay,  I  don't  like  to 
say  no.  I  wish  she  could  come  and  realize  it's  my  place  and  my  life,  but  she 
doesn't.  I  don’t  even  like  having  friends  come  over  when  she's  there  because 
she  acts  like  she  owns  the  place.  Does  that  sound  unreasonable?  It  does 
make  me  feel  bad  because  the  few  times  my  girlfriends  have  come  over  to 
have  coffee  and  Mom  just  goes  and  sits  in  the  other  room.  She  won't  join  us 
for  coffee  and  she  acts  like  she's  mad.  It  makes  me  feel  awful.  I  tried  talking 
to  her  but  I’m  kind  of  scared  to  get  right  into  it  because  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
her  feelings  either.  But  when  she's  there  I  might  want  to  get  into  cleaning  up 
the  place  or  sit  and  just  relax,  and  I  can’t  because  she's  there.  I  don't  like  to 
do  my  work  when  she’s  there.  It  doesn't  make  me  feel  right  I'm  supposed  to 
be  doing  my  work  and  she’s  sitting  there  and  I'm  not  talking  to  her.  I  don't 
know.  I  just  don't  feel  like  doing  anything  when  she's  there.  And  then  when  I 
do  clean  up,  my  sister's  there  and  she  comes  along  and  messes  everything  up. 

And  I  can't  relax  because  she's  spoilt  and  screams.  Like  she’s  my  shadow. 

Usually  when  I  go  out  to  have  coffee  at  my  girlfriend's  I  take  her  along.  I 
can't  even  go  out  of  the  house  to  visit  a  girlfriend  -  she's  got  to  come  with 
me.  Or  the  boys  do  something  and  Mom  gets  upset  with  them,  and  then  I  get 
mad  and  try  to  tell  them  something,  and  she  doesn't  like  that  either. 

Sometimes  I  don't  know  how  I  keep  going.  All  those  things  together. 

Again,  Sally  wonders  what  she  can  do  to  solve  the  conflict. 
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What  can  I  do  to  make  my  mother  understand?  She  just  doesn't  want  to  give 
me  a  chance  You  know  we  get  along  other  than  that.  But  I  just  don't 
understand  why  she  does  that  If  I  talk  to  her  I  wonder  if  she'll  tell  me  the 
true  reasons  or  if  she's  going  to  turn  around  and  say  something  to  make  me 
feel  guilty,  so  I'll  just  end  up  crying.  Cause  I  find  when  I'm  home  alone  with 
my  little  girl,  like  I'm  not  in  any  hurry  to  get  out,  you  know?  I  need  to  know 
exactly  what  bothers  her.  If  it's  just  my  going  out  that’s  bugging  her  what  do 
I  do?  Stop  going  out  just  to  please  her?  Then  if  I  do  that  she’ll  never  stay 
out  of  my  life.  I  wonder  if  it  will  do  my  any  good?  Can't  do  me  any  harm. 

That  the  conflicts  Sally  experiences  in  relation  to  her  boyfriend  and  her  mother 
are  central  to  her  life  is  validated  by  her  answers  to  other  questions.  Asked  "What  do 
you  value  in  your  life?"  she  replied. 

My  family.  I  value  them  too.  Like  we  have  our  differences  and  that  but  I  still 
don't  care  how  many  differences  we  have,  I  couldn't  get  along  without  them. 

Like  if  I  know  they  knew  where  I  was  living,  I  feel  good  just  to  know  they're 
there.  I  know  they'd  always  be  there  if  I  needed  somebody.  And  my  brother 
and  sister.  I  always  wanted  to  have  a  brother  and  sister  of  my  own.  I've  got 
them  but  it  was  kind  of  late.  But  at  least  I  still  have  them.  And  I  hope  some 
day  I'll  be  able  to  help  them  when  they  get  older.  I'll  be  there  when  they  need 
me. 

Well,  life  is  important  to  me  I  guess.  Just  the  fact  of  being  alive  and  I 
know  I'm  gonna  be  here  so  I  want  to  make  the  best  of  it.  But  it's  just  difficult 
at  times.  But  I  have  to  go  on.  I  can't  really  say  that  for  me  to  go  out  is 
something  I  value.  Like  I  can  go  out  but  it's  just  not  the  same,  you  know, 
because  Mom's  against  it.  So  that's  what  makes  it  different.  So  it’s 
something  you'd  like  to  have  but  you  don't  quite  have  it  yet.  Well  if  it's  going 
to  end  up  making  that  much  trouble,  then  I  don't  know  if  I  really  want  it.  I 
don't  want  to  fight  for  it.  I  really  don't  want  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  my 
family  because  it  would  really  make  me  feel  bad  if  they  were  living  as  close 
as  they  are  and  I  couldn't  see  them.  They  just  live  two  miles  out  of  town. 

And  when  they  come  into  town  they  can  just  stop  in  or  I  go  out  once  or 
twice  during  the  week  to  see  them,  and  usually  every  Sunday.  Maybe  if  I 
stopped  going  out  there  so  often  it  would  help  them  realize. 

And  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  resent  in  your  life?".  Salty  replied, 

Probably  what  I  resent  now  is  that  Mom  won't  let  me  live  the  kind  of 
life  that  I  want  to  on  my  own.  And  that  other  guy  that  I  went  with  that  won't 
leave  me  alone.  That's  my  two  biggest  problems.  If  I  could  just  be  left  alone 
and  not  have  somebody  checking  up  on  me  saying,  'Don't  go  there',  or  ’Don't 
do  this.'  I  don't  like  it.  Now,  before  I  go  somewhere  I  think,  'What’s  Mom 
going  to  say7’  Or  he  phones  and  he  has  something  to  say  about  what  I'm 
doing.  So  these  resentments  are  from  right  now.  It’s  because  I  can't  deal 
with  it.  Probably  a  few  years  down  the  line  when  I  can  deal  with  this  it  won't 
be  a  problem,  but  now  it  is.  But  what  can  you  do  about  it?  That’s  all  I  want  to 
say  about  that.  What  good  is  it  going  to  do  me  to  say  anything  about  it? 

Further,  that  this  conflict  has  a  negative  effect  on  Sally's  mental  health  is  evidenced  in 

her  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  yourself  as 

powerless?” 

Powerless  -  I  feel  powerless  when  I  let  my  Mom  and  this  guy  get  to  me.  I 
know  what  I  have  to  do  -  I  keep  telling  myself,  but  I  can't.  Sometimes  I  feel 
like  a  loser.  I  know  I  could  probably  do  something  more  if  I  tried  hard,  but  I 
don't,  not  because  I  don't  want  to,  because  I  don’t  want  to  hurt  people  s 
feelings.  I  guess  that  means  I'm  more  concerned  about  their  feelings  than  my 
own.  Yeah!  I  feel  powerful  because  I’m  still  here,  wanting  to  live  my  own 
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life,  even  though  the  past  let  me  down.  And  I  feel  powerless  sometimes 
when  I  let  people  get  to  me.  That’s  about  it. 

Finally,  we  see  from  Sally's  reply  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  dislike  in  yourself?"  that 

she  dislikes  that  she  is  unable  to  confront  her  mother  and  former  boyfriend  However, 

even  in  stating  this  she  changed  her  focus  to  what  she  assumed  they  must  be  thinking 

about  her,  demonstrating  her  continued  conflict  about  her  right  to  confront  them. 

What  I  don't  like  about  myself  is  letting  other  people  walk  over  me.  I  do  it 
but  I  don't  like  it.  If  I  could  change  that  life  would  be  easy.  Now  that  I  know 
where  I  want  to  go,  I  just  have  to  do  the  walking.  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  get 
this  all  talked  out  with  them,  my  mom  and  that  guy.  I  think  I'll  have  to  do  it  .  I 
don't  know  if  it's  so  much  what  I  don’t  like  in  myself,  but  what  I  don't  like  is 
people  figuring  I'm  not  capable  of  handling  things.  They  don't  give  me  enough 
credit  for  what  I  do.  I  guess  they're  always  trying  to  see  me  as  not  able. 

Sometimes  I  feel  unsure  -  that  I  don't  like.  Well,  like  people  not  thinking  I'm 
capable  of  doing  things  and  I  know  it’s  happening,  and  happening  all  the  time, 
and  it  makes  me  kind  of  think,  'Maybe  I'm  not.  I  don't  like  people  walking  all 
over  top  of  me,  and  yet  it  seems  I  can't  say  'No!'  I  don't  know  when  to  stop 
them,  and  that's  bugging  me.  Cause  I  really  don't  like  to  hurt  anybody  else.  I 
feel  like  if  I  do  draw  the  line.  I'm  going  to  be  hurting  other  people. 

In  her  need  to  understand  her  life  and  get  support,  Sally  at  one  point  turned  to 
religion.  She  explains  why  this  did  not  help  her,  in  partial  respond  to  the  question,  "What 
do  you  value  about  yourself?" 

See,  after  I  lost  my  husband  I  turned  to  religion.  There  were  so  many 
questions  I  wanted  to  know.  Like  how  God  came  about,  how  humans  came 
about,  and  what  it  was  going  to  be  like  after  we  died  -  those  sort  of 
questions.  How  life  began,  more  or  less,  I  guess,  was  what  was  bugging  me. 

I  guess  I  was  looking  for  a  lot  of  answers,  eh.  But  I  couldn't  get  any  answers 
from  the  priest.  And  they'd  say,  'Well,  I  suppose  this  or  that’  and  'Well,  I  don't 
know,'  So  I  figured,  'Well,  hell,  if  this  is  all  the  answers  I'm  going  to  get,  I 
don't  need  to  be  going  to  a  church.  I'll  go  home  and  I'll  study  my  Bible  and  I'll 
get  what  I  can  out  of  it.  And  that  way  it’ll  be  me  accepting  it  and  not  having 
to  hear  it  from  another  person.'  So  I  stopped  going  to  church  cause  it  wasn't 
doing  me  any  good 

Sally  still  has  questions  about  her  life.  As  she  describes  her  conflicts  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  fact  of  limited  alternatives  for  a  single  parent  in  a  small  town  adds  to 
her  problems. 

But  I  guess  there's  still  some  things  I'd  like  to  know.  Like,  am  I  doing  the  right 
thing?  Like  about  going  out,  I  wonder  and  think  and  sometimes  it  makes  me 
feel  guilty.  Like  'Here  I  am,  a  widow.  I  have  a  child;  I  should  be  home  looking 
after  it.'  But  then  I  knew  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  be  by  myself  all  the  time  and 
not  be  with  people.  But  it  always  came  back  down  that  I  shouldn't  be  leaving 
my  girl  -  I  was  a  mother  and  I  should  be  home  with  her.  Do  you  see  anything 
wrong  with  what  I'm  doing  -  going  out  with  my  friends?  I  like  to  go  out  with 
my  women  friends.  But  do  you  think  it's  bad  to  be  going  out  to  the  bar? 

What  else  can  you  do  here?  You  can’t  go  to  a  cafe  all  evening.  Like,  sure,  I 
could  go  to  her  place  or  she  could  come  to  mine,  but  you  have  to  get  out. 
Sometimes  we  go  to  hockey  games,  just  for  something  to  do,  but  when 
there  are  no  games,  then  where  can  we  go?  At  least  we  always  go  back 
home.  At  least  we're  both  keeping  our  jobs.  Ours  kids  are  being  looked 
after  all  the  time. 
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Sally  ponders  on  the  general  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  others,  as  regards  her 

past  experiences,  and  on  her  own  hesistancy  to  talk  about  her  problems  in  the  past.  She 

recognizes  a  link  between  these  factors  and  her  nervous  breakdowns. 

I've  had  to  fight  my  whole  life!  I  know  I’ve  been  through  a  lot,  but  there's  not 
that  many  people  who  understand.  And  they  don't  understand  that  now  I  just 
want  to  laugh  a  little  and  need  to  talk.  It  used  to  be  so  hard.  I  had  two 
nervous  breakdowns.  I  think  I  had  the  nervous  breakdowns  by  trying  to  keep 
everything  inside  of  me.  I  didn't  talk  too  much  about  what  was  bothering  me. 

While  Sally  has  not  received  the  understanding  and  support  she  needed  from  her 

mother  or  religion,  or  society  in  general,  she  has  found  women  friends  who  meet  these 

needs.  She  describes  what  her  friends  mean  to  her. 

It  makes  me  feel  good  just  to  go  out  with  my  girlfriends  and  have  some  fun 
together.  At  least  when  I  go  out  I  don't  have  to  think  about  all  the  things  I 
think  of  at  home.  When  I  go  out  I  just  feel  relaxed.  I  can  just  leave  my 
problems  at  home  for  awhile;  forget  the  responsibilities.  My  friend  and  I  are 
pretty  open.  She  gets  down  about  her  situation  too  sometimes  and  she  can 
talk  to  me.  And  when  I’m  down  I  can  talk  to  her.  It  makes  me  feel  good  to 
know  someone  can  understand  my  feelings.  Like  I  know  she  should  be  able 
to  because  we're  in  similar  situations.  And  we  can  be  together  and  have  a 
good  time  too.  Having  her  as  a  friend,  to  me  makes  me  feel  like  there  is 
somebody  who  understands  me,  and  someone  who  doesn't  make  me  feel 
guilty  for  the  things  I'm  doing,  like  going  out  to  the  bars.  And  she  is  a 
separated  mother  with  three  children  of  her  own,  so  she  knows  what  it’s  like 
to  be  alone  and  to  raise  your  kids  by  yourself.  So  this  is  why  I  feel  pretty 
close  to  her,  because  she  is  going  through  much  the  same  things  as  I  am. 

And  sne  s  getting  stepped  on  too,  from  her  side  of  the  family,  around  here, 
cause  they  don't  like  her  going  out  either  and  leaving  her  kids  home.  And  I 
got  this  other  girlfriend  I  go  to  ceramics  with,  and  I'm  really  open  with  her. 

Like  I  can  talk  to  her  really,  really  openly,  and  I  talk  to  her  quite  a  bit  about  my 
mom.  And  she  comes  over  to  have  coffee  quite  a  bit,  so  she  can  see  what's 
going  on.  And  she  knows  that  whenever  Dad  leaves  and  Mom  does  decide  to 
stay  home.  I  d  be  out  there  the  first  night  Because  a  lot  of  the  times  wed 
have  something  planned  and  I'd  be  getting  a  phone  call.  And  there’s  this  other 
friend  of  mine  that  I'm  really  open  with,  and  she  understands  what  Mom  is 
doing  to  me.  And  she  trys  to  tell  me  to  put  my  foot  down,  but  I’m  just  too 
scared,  I  guess.  To  me  having  those  ladies  for  friends  like  that,  it  makes  me 
feel  like  I've  got  support  from  them  and  I  must  not  be  all  a  bad  person  for 
going  out  and  doing  all  these  things.  Otherwise  I  wouldn't  have  no  friends  at 
all.  Because  I  don't  see  those  ladies  as  being  bad.  And  I  made  friends  with 
them.  I  talked  to  another  friend  and  asked  her  if  she  thought  my  going  out 
was  wrong.  She  told  me  it  was  my  life,  I'm  grown  up  and  I've  been  on  my 
own  for  a  long  time.  And  she  told  me  it  was  things  that  I  hadn't  done.  She 
says,  'Okay,  now’s  your  chance  to  go  out  and  do  the  things  that  you  missed.' 

She  says,  'When  a  person's  growing  up,  regardless  of  who  you  are,  you  kind 
of  like  to  get  all  those  experiences  in.  I  don’t  see  anything  wrong  with  you 
going  out.'  Well  that  made  me  felt  like  she  was  understanding,  that  she  didn't 
want  me  to  get  the  wrong  impressions  of  myself  or  to  try  to  let  my  mother 
rule  my  life.  Those  were  the  kinds  of  impressions  I  got  talking  to  her  I  felt 
that  she  was  being  very  supportive  to  me. 

Confirmation  as  to  how  much  Sally's  women  friends  mean  to  her  is  found  in  her  answer 
to  the  question,  ''What  do  you  value  in  your  life7" 
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Friends  -  somebody  who  I  feel  comfortable  with,  someone  who  I  can  trust, 
and  someone  who  I  can  be  serious  with  and  have  fun  with  I  have  three 
friends  like  that  -  all  women.  It's  important  that  I  know  I’ve  got  a  friend  like 
that.  So  that  when  i  need  somebody  to  talk  to,  I've  got  somebody  there,  and  I 
know  I  won’t  have  to  worry  about  it  going  any  further.  And  it's  just  a  good 
feeling  to  know  that  there  is  a  friend  that  you  can  trust  enough  to  say 
whatever  is  bothering  you  to  her.  It  helps  to  have  a  friend  to  talk  to.  I  go  and 
visit  her  and  have  coffee  and  we  start  talking,  and  we  talk  for  awhile  and  then 
we  get  depressed,  and  then  say,  'To  hell  with  this;  let's  go  out.'  So  we  go  out 
for  a  drive  or  to  the  bar  or  to  visit  some  other  girl.  Then  I  feel  better.  We 
end  up  joking  around.  You've  got  to  laugh  sometimes. 

Having  women  friends  in  the  same  situation  as  herself  has  been  especially  helpful  to 

Sally.  Not  only  do  they  understand  each  other's  feelings  very  well  but  together  they 

have  worked  out  what  they  would  like  in  a  relationship  with  a  man,  when  they  are  ready 

for  that  step. 

When  you  sit  home  alone,  you  know,  you  get  lonely.  It's  an  empty  feeling. 

And  it  helps  just  to  sit  and  talk  to  my  girlfriend  about  it.  You  can't  talk 
seriously  to  guys  about  it.  It's  not  the  same.  You  can't  talk  about  your 
feelings  to  them.  See,  my  girlfriend  and  I,  we  both  don't  want  to  get  serious 
with  guys,  but  then  we  still  have  that  lonely  feeling  sometimes,  and  want  to 
get  out  and  have  someone  to  talk  to.  But  we  re  scared  to  get  serious.  We're 
not  ready  to  get  serious.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  situation  like  I  had  before, 
when  I  was  first  married.  And  then  this  past  experience  that  I  had  was  just 
not  what  I  wanted  either.  Once  I  settle  down  I  want  it  to  be  with  someone  I 
can  talk  to,  someone  who  can  be  a  good  parent  to  my  girl,  someone  who  can 
settle  down  and  be  serious  and  not  fool  around.  I  was  settled  down  so 
young  that  I  never  had  the  chance  to  just  go  out  and  have  fun,  and  now  I  have 
that  chance.  I  like  to  go  out,  as  long  as  I  have  someone  to  look  after  my  girl, 
and  not  have  to  explain  to  anybody  about  what  I've  been  doing.  It's  just  that  I 
don't  want  to  feel  tied  down.  I  like  to  go  out,  even  if  it's  just  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  for  a  ride  and  then  home  again.  Like  I'd  really  like  to  date  - 
somebody  who  I  know  is  going  to  be  respectable  enough  to  date.  And  I'm 
scared  about  getting  serious.  Sure  I'd  like  to  have  a  companion,  someone  to 
talk  to,  but  if  I  do  that,  what  about  my  freedom?  I'm  not  ready  to  give  that  up 
-  not  yet.  I  had  to  grow  up  pretty  fast.  Too  fast!  Like  after  I  got  married 
and  had  the  baby,  like  it  never  bothered  me  that  I  had  to  stay  home.  It  just 
didn't  bother  me.  I  don't  know  if  it's  just  because  I  didn't  want  to  think  about 
it  or  why.  But  now  that  I've  done  that  I  wonder,  'What  did  I  miss?'  I'd  like  a 
chance  to  find  out.  It  seems  like  I  just  went  from  a  kid  to  an  adult  and  never 
was  a  teenager. 

In  spite  of  her  continuing  troubles,  Sally  maintains  that  she  does  not  regret  the 

difficult  life  she  has  had.  She  explains  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  regret 

or  resent  in  your  life?'',  that  she  has  learned  from  her  experience,  and  that  she  does  not 

wish  to  negate  the  positive  aspects  of  her  experience  (her  daughter  and  her  strength  to 

survive).  Further,  she  believes  that  continued  resentment  would  not  help  her  now. 

Oh,  I  don’t  know.  The  things  that  have  happened  -  I  can't  say  I  regret  them 
because  I  have  learned  things  from  my  past  experience  Like  from  my 
marriage.  It  wasn't  that  good  but  I  learned  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  like  that 
again.  It  wasn't  good  but  I  haven't  regretted  it  because  it's  over.  It's 
something  to  learn  from.  And  it's  something  I  have  learned  something  from. 

Let's  see,  what  else?  I  don't  say  I  regret  that  I  had  my  girl  at  the  age  I  did, 
because  like  now  I  have  her  and  she  means  a  lot  to  me.  And,  well,  like  my 
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teen-age  years.  I  had  them  while  I  was  raising  her,  but  I  can't  say  I  regret  that 
because  I  don't  really  know  what  that  would  have  been  like.  I'm  sorry  I 
missed  it,  but....  Well,  like  I  liked  school  and  it  did  bother  me  quite  a  bit  what 
happened  between  my  teacher  and  I,  and  it  did  make  me  wonder  what  would 
have  happened  if  I'd  finished  school.  I've  had  difficult  times  but  I've  really  got 
no  reason  to  regret  them  Well  I  could  say  sure,  I  resent  the  teacher  and  I 
could  say  I  resent  not  having  my  teenage  years,  but  then  if  I  say  that  I'd  feel 
bad  because  I'd  sound  like  I  resent  having  my  daughter  -  like  blaming  her  for 
it.  And  I  don't  want  to  blame  her  for  it.  That  business  with  my  teacher,  that 
bothered  me  for  a  long  time,  but  it  was  so  long  ago  that  it  seems  useless  to 
think  about  it  now.  I  don't  let  it  bother  me.  It’s  a  thing  that  happened  to  me  a 
long  time  ago.  It  could  have  been  different  I  guess,  but  I  had  to  struggle  to 
get  to  where  I  am  now  in  my  life  so  I  don't  let  that  bother  me  anymore.  I've 
forgotten  about  it.  I  live  for  now  and  not  for  the  past.  I'ts  too  late  to  be 
resentful  for  that  part  of  my  life.  What  could  I  do  about  it? 

That  Sally  has  put  her  past  behind  her  and  grown  from  her  experiences  is  validated  in 

her  answers  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  yourself?" 

Just  being  me  I  guess.  Well,  like  the  trouble  with  my  mom,  it  bugs  me  quite  a 
bit,  like  it  bothers  me  a  great  deal,  but  I  can  still  shrug  my  shoulders  and  laugh 
about  something  else.  I'm  trying  to  fight  it  off  so  it  doesn't  get  to  me.  So  I 
like  that,  I  guess.  And  that  I  can  go  out  and  help  people  that  need  my  help.  I 
really,  really  do  feel  good  when  I  know  I  have  helped  someone  out  who  I  like. 

And  being  able  to  provide  for  my  daughter  and  myself.  I  guess  it  makes  me 
feel  like  I'm  good  for  something.  It  means  that  I  can  depend  on  myself,  I 
guess,  that  I  can  do  it  and  not  have  somebody  else  do  it  for  me.  Do  you 
know  what  I  mean?  What  else  do  I  value  about  myself?  I've  never  really 
thought  about  that.  Being  a  mother,  because  it  means  a  lot  to  me  that  for  the 
age  I  am  that  I've  been  through  all  the  things  I've  been  through.  I  feel  like  I 
should  be  a  lot  older.  I  feel  like  I’ve  been  a  long  way  already.  After  I  lost  my 
husband  I  could  have  went  down  real  quick,  eh,  but  there  was  just  this  last 
feeling  I  had  left  that  I  had  to  get  up  and  go  and  take  care  of  my  daughter. 

She  needed  me  and  so  she’s  helped  me  a  lot  too. 

Further,  that  Sally  gained  strength  in  knowing  she  has  coped  with  her  life  circumstances 

is  evidenced  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  yourself 

as  being  powerful?" 

How  do  I  think  I'm  powerful?  Because  I'm  still  here;  because  I  haven't  given 
up,  I  guess.  I  had  lots  of  chances  to  give  up.  And  that  I've  accomplished  all 
that  I  have  Like  that  I  bought  my  car  -  I  worked  for  it.  And  my  job  -  I've 
stuck  to  it  even  though  it's  been  no  bed  of  roses.  I've  managed  to  work  for 
it  -  how  long  have  I  had  it  now?  Six  years.  I  worked  first  part-time  and  I 
just  got  on  full  time  just  since  October.  There’s  lots  of  cases  that  I  wanted 
to  quit  because  I  couldn't  handle  them.  That  plus  all  the  things  I  had  to  go 
through  -  that  I  could  still  help  somebody  else.  That  I  can  still  cope  with  my 
own  life  after  all  I've  been  through.  That  I  can  do  it  on  my  own  without 
anybody  else.  That  I  can  do  it  alone,  be  independent.  That  I  don't  need  to  rely 
on  anyone  else.  It  feels  good.  I’m  up  there,  and  independent  I  think  that's 
about  it. 

Sally's  valuing  of  her  own  life  despite  her  tremendous  difficulties,  and  her  sense 
of  power  in  being  able  to  cope  and  survive,  is  indicative  of  an  awareness  of  her 
personal  strength.  Her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  think  about  this  saying:  It’s 
a  man's  world?'',  demonstrates  a  sense  of  injustice  but  no  awareness  of  the  political  and 
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economic  reality  she  faces  as  a  woman. 

I  don't  think  that's  fair  because  it's  not  only  a  man  that's  got  to  live  in  it. 

Women  do  too.  I  don't  think  that's  a  fair  saying  at  all  because  women  have  to 
go  through  just  as  much  as  men  do,  probably  more.  It’s  not  a  man’s  world 
because  women  have  to  live  in  it  too. 

However,  Sally's  answer  to  the  question,  "What  are  your  feelings  about  the  Women's 

Movement?”  indicates  a  personal  awareness  of  discrimination  against  women  based  on 

the  assumption  that  they  are  not  credible  or  capable. 

I  think  every  woman  should  do  what  she  believes  in,  what  she  thinks  is  right 
for  herself.  To  me  it's  that  women  have  to  go  out  and  do  what's  best  for 
them.  That's  what  I  think  people  should  do.  Just  because  something's  best 
for  some  doesn't  mean  it's  best  for  everyone.  It's  up  to  the  woman. 

Women's  Liberation  means  to  me,  women  are  people  just  like  men  and  should 
be  treated  as  equals.  Men  are  no  better.  That's  the  way  I  look  at  it.  Like  if  a 
group  of  ladies  are  trying  to  stand  up  for  women's  rights,  I  don't  see  anything 
wrong  with  that,  because  I  mean,  after  all,  I  guess  women  are  usually  put 
down  more  than  men  are.  And  that's  bad,  cause  women  are  people  too. 

Women  and  men  should  be  treated  like  people,  not  somebody  being  better 
than  somebody  else.  Like  some  men  think  they're  better  or  think  they  can  do 
things  better.  I  feel  maybe  it's  because  women  aren't  given  a  chance.  People 
don't  listen  to  them  enough,  the  wav  they  listen  to  men.  They  may  be  treated 
the  same  but  a  lady  can  say  the  same  thing  and  yet  a  man  is  going  to  be 
treated  as  respectable  and  listened  to.  Like,  it’s  hard  for  me  to  answer 
questions  like  that,  eh?  They  try  to  put  women  down  and  they  treat  them  like 
a  bunch  of  dummies.  Women  aren't  given  a  chance.  Because  people  don't 
listen  to  them  enough  or  men  don’t  listen  to  them  enough.  They  treat  them 
like  a  bunch  of  dummies.  It's  just  that  because  they're  men  they  think  they 
can  do  some  things  better  because  they're  smarter  than  women.  You  can  see 
it  all  over  the  place.  Like  on  the  job.  Like,  some  cases  I  work  on,  you  sit  and 
talk  to  both  of  them  and  I  want  to  hear  what  the  woman  has  to  say,  but  the 
guy  won't  listen,  eh.  He'll  keep  on  saying  something  else.  And  there  are  times 
when  the  woman  will  say  something  but  the  husband  always  has  to  say  the 
last  words.  And  with  doctors.  This  is  not  really  so  much  for  myself,  but  my 
girlfriend  has  gone  to  talk  to  the  doctors  and  she  says  something's  bothering 
her  and  they  just  give  her  tranquilizers  or  valium.  Like,  maybe  if  a  man  was  to 
go  in  and  talk,  it  probably  would  be  different.  It’s  hard  to  explain.  Like  if  a 
lady  were  saying  these  were  the  symptoms  they'd  say  she  was  going  crazy, 
but  if  a  man  were  to  give  the  same  symptoms  the  doctor  would  treat  him 
different.  If  she’s  a  lady,  she  can't  handle  it;  and  if  it's  a  man  it's  treated 
differently.  And  men  are  always  putting  a  lady  driver  down.  She's  showing 
what  she  can  do  and  men  don't  like  that.  Guys  will  say,  'Well,  you're  only  a 
woman  driver,  what  do  you  know  about  your  car?'  and  that,  eh  Well  like  I 
stopped  at  a  service  station  to  tank  the  gas  up,  get  my  oil  checked  and 
transmission  fluid  checked,  and  the  mechanic  couldn't  even  open  my  hood 
Once  I  got  out  there  and  opened  this  up  for  him,  checked  the  oil  and  he  didn't 
know  where  the  dipstick  was  for  my  transmission.  And  I  wasn’t  in  a  very 
good  mood  that  day  so  I  turned  around  and  I  says  something  like,  I  really  don't 
remember  but  something  to  the  effect  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  working 
there  and  he  was  supposed  to  know  what  he  was  supposed  to  be  doing 
there.  I  don't  remember,  I  was  late  for  an  appointment  or  something  and  I 
said  something  about  men  and  women  but  I  just  don't  really  remember  what  I 
said,  eh?  But  he  was  mad  at  me.  But  I  didn't  care  because  I  was  madder  still. 

But  yeah,  that  time  I  do  remember  that  I  did  say  something  about  men  and 
women  that  day.  Like  what  they  say  about  ladies,  women  drivers  and  that,  eh? 

I  remember  I  had  to  go  and  open  up  the  hood  for  him. 

Sally  is  also  aware  that  equality  does  not  necessarily  mean  sameness,  and  that  the  fact 
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of  women's  essential  difference  from  men  -  that  they  can  have  children  -  is  the  basis 

of  unfair  treatment.  Further,  she  recognizes  that  this  very  difference  may  be  a  basis  for 

men's  lack  of  understanding  of  her  experience. 

Up  to  a  point,  women  should  be  treated  as  equal  as  men.  I  wouldn't  want  a 
man  thinking  he  was  smarter  than  me  or  better  than  me  But  we  are  different 
in  ways  such  as  women  bear  children  and  men  can't  do  that.  But  men  can 
probably  do  everything  else  a  woman  can  do  and  women  can  probably  do 
everything  a  man  can  do.  But  because  of  that  difference  it  seems  that  a  lot 
of  men  figure  that's  all  women  are  good  for.  I  don't  think  we  should  be 
thought  of  in  that  way,  because  there  are  other  jobs  women  can  do  just  as 
well  as  men.  I  wonder  if  -  it  seems  like  men  just  don't  want  to  understand 
the  women's  needs.  Is  it  just  because  they're  not  interested,  or  is  it  because 
they're  afraid  we're  going  to  get  up  there  and  be  number  one?  I  wonder  if 
they  even  realize  what  we  have  to  go  through?  There  aren't  any  men  that 
understand  what  I've  gone  though  at  my  age 
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D.  Theresa 

Theresa  is  a  42  year  old  woman  of  Ukrainian  heritage,  born  and  living  in  rural 
Northern  Alberta.  Her  mother  is  a  housewife  with  a  grade  seven  education.  Her  father 
is  a  farmer  with  a  grade  six  education.  Theresa  was  the  eldest  of  three  daughters.  She 
married  at  age  17  and  has  been  married  for  25  years.  Theresa  has  a  grade  nine 
education  and  has  worked  as  a  store  clerk  and  manager,  a  school  bus  driver,  and  is 
presently  a  supervisor  in  a  social  services  program  where  she  makes  $15,000  per  year. 
She  also  has  access  to  $15,000  yearly  profit  from  the  farm  she  lives  on  with  her 
husband  and  the  $15,000  he  makes  driving  a  school  bus.  In  her  community  Theresa 
belongs  to  the  Co-op  Association  and  several  recreational  organizations. 

Theresa  enjoys  being  a  woman,  and  doesn't  feel  restricted  because  she  is  one.  In 

answer  to  the  question,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a  woman?",  she  began: 

That’s  a  hard  one.  I  don't  know,  I  guess  I've  never  thought  of  being  anything 
else  but  a  woman.  I  think  I  enjoy  being  a  woman.  I  don't  think  there’s  anything 
really  stopped  me  from  doing  anything  if  I  decided  to  do  it,  because  I'm  a 
woman.  Because  if  I  really  decide  I'm  going  to  do  something  I'll  learn  to  do  it, 
or  try  and  do  it. 

She  gave  an  example  to  demonstrate  what  she  has  done  that  women  weren't  supposed 
to  do. 


Sometimes  at  work  even,  like  years  ago  I  guess  the  most  prominent  thing  in 
our  community  probably  was  when  my  husband  became  ill  I  had  to  drive  the 
school  bus.  Like  I  had  guys  reporting  me  and  the  cops  following  me  And 
like  we’d  go  to  meetings  and  I  d  be  the  only  woman  sitting  there  with  a  bunch 
of  guys  and  so  of  course,  you’d  always  be  -  like  I  don't  think  I  like  being 
noticed  or  to  be  standoffish  -  I  just  sort  of  like  to  be  me  and  be  in  my  own 
little  corner  and  be  an  ordinary  person  kind  of  thing.  But  of  course  we'd  go 
to  these  meetings  and  whenever  you'd  have  an  instructor  or  somebody  telling 
you  what  to  do,  they'd  have  to  say  something  about  a  woman  sitting  in  our 
midst,  which  sort  of  made  me  squirm. 

But  the  guy,  the  one  that  was  reporting  me,  I  later  found  out  who  it  was  and 
it  was  a  man  that  was  doing  it,  and  like  he  had  the  cops  on  my  tail  all  the  time. 
After  a  while  it  got  to  be  like  I  just  expected  that  the  cops  were  going  to  be 
following  me.  They  were  maybe  hoping  I'd  go  through  a  stop  sign.  I  don’t 
know.  I  really  have  no  idea.  But  I  think  that  the  police  probably  had  to  act 
upon  a  report  because  the  first  few  times  it  happened  to  me  I  had  noticed  all 
of  a  sudden,  there  they  were  behind  me.  But  then  afterwards  I'd  come  into 
little  levels  of  highway  for  example,  and  they'd  be  sitting  right  in  a  wide  open 
area  and  then  I'd  know  they'd  be  right  behind  me.  So  like  the  first  few  times  I 
think  they  followed  me  out  of  curiosity  or  maybe  thinking  there  was 
something  to  the  report.  But  afterwards,  it  was  almost  obvious  to  me  that 
they  just  sat  there  and  sort  of  made  sure  that  I  had  seen  them  At  least  that's 
my  feeling. 

Although  some  people  considered  driving  a  school  bus  a  man's  job,  to  Theresa  it  was 

not.  She  had  grown  up  on  a  farm,  one  of  three  sisters,  and  drove  a  tractor  for  her 
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father  when  she  was  1  1. 

But  again,  it  was  nothing  new  for  me  because  in  my  family  I  had  no  brothers, 
so  my  sister  and  I  were  the  oldest  of  the  three.  And  I  think  we  had  a  little  bit 
of  a  tomboyish  attitude  because  I  was  almost  like  Dad  on  the  tractor,  and 
doing  all  kinds  of  things  that  a  boy  would  probably  have  been  doing.  I  think 
maybe  because  I  have  a  farming  background  kind  of  thing,  where  you  do 
need  a  iot  of  help  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  I  was  driving  a  tractor  when  I 
was  1  1  years  old  for  my  dad  a  lot  of  times.  So  it  just  came.  Like  nobody 
ever  thought  you  should  do  it  or  you  shouldn't  do  it.  I  just  did  it.  And  I 
learned  how  to  do  it  and  never  ever  thought  about  it. 

One  lesson  Theresa  learned  from  the  school  bus  incident  was  that  public 

attitudes  toward  women  were  different  from  those  she  learned  at  home. 

But  I  know  like  from  that  school  bus  incident,  okay  that’s  where  you're  sort 
of  trying  to  serve  the  public  and  that’s  when  you  get  it.  Like  at  home  on  the 
farm,  I  don't  think  anybody  ever  ridiculed  that  part,  but  then  when  you  get  out 
into  the  public  eye,  then  you  start  getting  a  whole  different  attitude.  Because 
those  people  start  saying,  'Well  you  shouldn't  be  doing  that,  that's  not  a 
woman's  job’.  And  I  had  women  come  up  to  me  and  say,  ’Darnit,  you  know. 

I'm  so  glad  you  did  it.  I  think  that's  grand  that  you're  driving  the  bus.’  And 
then  there  were  others  that  sort  of  looked  down  upon  it  and  said,  'Well,  she 
shouldn't  be  doing  it’.  So  you've  got  two  kinds  of  reactions  from  women. 

She  also  learned  that  if  she  was  going  to  do  a  'man's  job',  she  would  have  to  be  better  at 

it  than  the  men.  Further,  she  learned  about  herself  that  others'  appreciation  of  her  skill 

felt  good,  but  assumptions  about  her  lack  of  skill  could  hurt. 

And  I  guess,  I  don't  know,  from  that  I’ve  learned  that  you  have  to  do  a  darn 
good  job  if  you  are  going  to  do  it.  For  example:  Don  hit  the  ditch,  the  road 
was  bad;  I  hit  the  ditch,  I  was  a  poor  driver.  Double  standard  I  guess. 

And  I  think  from  that  experience  probably,  I  learned  something  about,  like 
when  you  do  something  that  was  in  competition  with  a  lot  of  men,  like  you 
probably  have  to  be  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  at  it  than  a  lot  of  men  are. 

Because  if  a  man  went  through  a  stop  sign  or  something  people  would  look 
the  other  way  and  not  think  anything  of  it.  But  a  woman,  I  think  they  say, 

'Well,  she's  a  poor  driver',  or  whatever.  Like  it  was  really  interesting  because 
then  when  my  husband  started  driving  again,  sometimes  I  used  to  spare  for 
him.  So  this  one  morning  he  was  driving  on  this  road  that  had  no  driveway, 
and  it  was  a  terrible  road,  and  he  hit  the  ditch  with  the  kids  on.  So  one  of  the 
farm  houses  it  was  right  by,  of  course  they  had  heard  it  and  foreseen  it,  so 
they  all  came  rushing.  And  when  they  got  there  they  were  all  excited  because 
they  were  sure  it  was  me  driving.  And  I  think  it  was  a  little  upsetting  to  me 
because  it  hadn't  been  me.  And  it  was  the  woman  that  was  probably  more 
concerned  about  it  than  the  husband  would  have  been  because  I  had  ditched 
Because  I  had  had  several  of  the  men  rather  admire  me  for  doing  that.  And  in 
another  area  I  know  the  road  was  really  bad  and  if  it  rained  the  bus  just  never 
went  up  there.  But  sometimes  you’d  get  showers  in  the  summertime  and  you 
never  knew  where  a  shower  hit.  So  often  times  you'd  get  caught  on  that 
route,  so  you  know  I  had  big  problems  too.  People  would  say,  'Boy,  she’s  a 
good  driver  because  she's  driven  my  road’.  I  guess  that  made  me  feel  good 
because  at  that  time  I  think  there  weren't  a  lot  of  women  bus  drivers,  like 
today.  That's  about  18  years  ago  probably,  when  I  first  got  my  license  for 
driving  a  school  bus.  I  still  have  it  today;  I've  sort  of  kept  it  up. 

At  another  time  when  Theresa's  husband  was  ill  she  ran  their  farm.  Again  she 
experienced  people  judging  her  for  doing  a  man's  job'.  She  explains  how  she  coped 
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with  both  the  work  and  with  people's  reactions. 

In  later  life  when  Don  was  sick,  I  ran  the  farm  And  even  though  I  didn't  do 
the  heavy  physical  lifting  and  that  because  I  couldn't,  I  ran  the  machinery,  I 
organized  things.  He  was  away  so  I  managed  the  farm  and  kept  it  going, 
because  he  was  bound  and  determined  he  was  going  to  come  back  and  farm, 
so  we  weren't  going  to  let  the  stock  and  stuff  go.  Like  there  would  be  all 
kinds  of  comments  like,  'A  woman  shouldn't  be  doing  that'.  I  guess  things 
were  really  none  of  anybody's  business,  but  you  know  people  tend  to  make  it 
their  business  kind  of  thing.  I  guess  it  never  ever  bothered  me  because  I  felt 
like  I  really  wanted  to  be  in  charge.  I  felt  like  a  partner  in  our  marriage  and  I 
mean  whether  you'd  be  running  a  hotel  business  or  farm  business  or 
whatever  kind  of  a  business  you're  running,  to  me  it  seems  a  wife  is  involved 
in  a  lot  of  that.  Like  I  had  no  trouble  running  the  stuff  when  Don  was  away 
because  I  knew  exactly  what  to  do.  We'd  always  been  involved  together,  so  I 
just  could  take  over  and  do  it.  Like  I  knew  what  had  to  be  done  when,  and  if 
the  hay  was  ready  to  cut,  okay,  even  though  I  couldn't  cut  it,  I  had  somebody 
arrange  to  come  and  do  it  and  that  kind  of  thing.  It  never  really  bothered  me. 

Sure  you  worry  a  lot,  just  like  anybody  would  about  any  business.  But  if  an 
animal  was  sick  I  used  to  go  and  do  vet  work  with  Don,  so  it  didn't  bother 
me.  I  knew  what  to  look  for  and  I  knew  what  to  expect  or  what  could 
happen  or  what  you  could  do  to  prevent  it.  But  when  people  would  make 
comments,  sometimes  I'd  get  angry.  A  lot  of  times  I  would  put  it  to  malicious 
gossip  or  meddling  kind  of  stuff,  and  that  would  make  me  angry.  But  I  guess 
in  a  sense  it  never  really  bothered  me,  or  I  guess  I  would  have  probably 
crawled  into  my  corner  and  sort  of  sat  where  I  was  supposed  to  be  sitting, 
or  where  they  said  I  was  supposed  to  be  sitting  kind  of  thing. 

Important  to  Theresa's  successful  coping  was  her  experience  of  being  an  equal  partner 

in  her  marriage,  and  of  having  the  knowledge  and  determination  to  manage.  She 

comments  on  her  determination  to  do  what  is  important  to  her,  regardless  of  socially 

defined,  restrictive  sex-roles. 

But  I  think,  okay  if  I  was  a  man  I  probably  could  do  this  and  this  and  this  and 
nobody  would  ever  question  it,  but  because  I’m  a  woman,  if  I  choose  to  do 
certain  things  I  may  be  looked  down  upon  or  I  may  be  ridiculed.  Like  I  know 
for  example,  if  my  husband  stopped  at  the  bar  every  night  after  work  before 
he  came  home,  people  wouldn't  think  anything  of  it,  but  I  would  bet  that  if  I 
stopped  for  a  week  straight  people  would  be  saying,  'Oh,  must  be  something 
wrong  in  their  marriage.  What's  she  stopping  at  the  bar  for?'  So  I  guess  I 
know  there  are  certain  restrictions  because  I  am  a  woman  and  certain  areas 
that  if  I  chose  -  I  guess  if  I  really  made  up  my  mind  to  do  something,  I  do  it 
whether  anybody  says  something  or  not.  But  I  d  have  to  feel  comfortable 
about  it  myself.  But  I  don't  think  I  d  look  at  it,  you  know,  is  it  right,  or  is  this 
your  role  because  you're  a  woman  kind  of  thing.  I  don't  think  I’ve  ever  though 
of  it  in  that  manner.  I've  always  thought  of  it  as  me  being  just  a  person. 

How  Theresa  came  to  be  determined  to  do  what  was  important  to  her, 
regardless  of  what  people  thought  about  women's  'proper  place’  becomes  clear  when 
she  talks  about  her  childhood.  She  describes  how  her  mother  actively  fought  her 
father  s  ideas  that  as  a  woman  she  should  know  her  place1 
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When  I  think  back,  like  to  my  Dad,  even  though  he  utilized  all  us  sisters  as  just 
a  helping  hand  around  the  farm,  I  think  his  ideas  were  very  much  that  a 
woman  should  probably  be  certain  kinds  of  things  -  she  should  know  her 
place.  I  guess  maybe  I  get  my  rebellious  nature  from  my  mother  because  I 
remember  from  away  back  when  her  and  Dad  would  have  heavy  discussions 
or  arguments  about  why  is  it  that  way.  So  it's  probably  from  my  mom,  where 
I  get  my  ideas  and  strengths  of  doing  whatever  you  choose  to  do.  Even 
though  she  was  restricted  in  a  certain  sense,  because  Dad  would  raise  his 
eyebrows  about  something  he  wouldn't  have  liked.  Like  my  Dad  has  the 
whole  idea  that  man  should  be  the  boss  of  the  family  or  the  household.  He 
should  have  all  the  say,  to  where  every  penny  goes,  to  what  gets  done 
around  the  house  or  that  kind  of  thing.  Where  I  think  Mom's  probably  fought 
back'  against  that  a  whole  lot. 

Reflecting  on  how  differently  from  some  other  women  she  reacts,  she  recognizes  her 

mother's  influence  on  her  own  behaviour. 

It  probably  had  an  effect  on  my  life  even  though  I  never  thought  of  it  that 
way.  But  I  suspect  it  probably  did.  Because  if  you  go  back,  like  when  I  had 
training  sessions  at  work  one  time,  and  we  had  a  fair  amount  of  native  ladies 
in  the  sessions  and  I  remember  them  talking  about  their  roles  -  like  the 
submissive  roles  of  how  they  are  battered  more  than  white  women  and  why 
-  like  they  were  questioning  this  kind  of  thing.  And  I  guess  my  whole  idea  to 
that  is  that  they  have  let  that  happen  and  they  continue  to,  sort  of;  they're 
afraid  to  step  out. 

Theresa  describes  also  her  great-grandmother's  influence  on  her  mother  and  herself. 

I  think  my  great-grandmother  was  probably  a  women's  libber  in  the  30's.  She 
raised  three  boys  and  two  girls  and  had  a  real  bad  marriage.  But  when  her 
husband  tended  to  get  -  like  he  was  of  the  nature  that  he  thought  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  giving  your  wife  a  licking  if  she  needed  it  -  and  I  guess 
she  didn't  accept  it.  She  walked  out  of  that  situation.  She  told  him  as  soon 
as  she  was  able  -  at  that  time  it  was  pretty  hard  for  a  woman  to  make  it  on 
her  own  -  but  when  the  kids  got  a  little  older,  she  farmed  and  she  raised  the 
rest  of  the  kids  and  she  gave  him  the  boot  and  told  him  to  get.  And  then  like 
my  mom  s  mom  was  just  the  opposite.  So  this  would  have  been  her  mother 
and  my  grandmother.  She  was  exactly  the  opposite.  Like  she  probably 
accepted  a  lot  of  abuse  from  her  dad,  according  to  what  my  mom  says.  But  I 
guess  my  mom  says  that  she  always  seen  that  as  a  kid,  and  there  was  no  way 
she  was  ever  going  to  put  up  with  that  kind  of  thing.  I've  often  heard  her  talk 
about  it,  from  the  time  when  I  was  three  years  old.  Like  mom  would  say,  'I 
put  up  with  a  lot  of  stuff  around  here  but  there’s  one  thing  I'm  never  going  to 
put  up  with  and  that's  a  husband  deciding  that  he  has  the  right  to  beat  me  up 
because  he  doesn't  like  something  I  said  or  did.'  Whether  it  was  serious 
business  or  in  a  laughing  way,  that  was  always  her  idea  of  the  thing,  and  I 
guess  maybe  that  sort  of  was  instilled  in  my  mind,  and  I  accepted  it.  And  I 
guess  I  went  along  the  same,  or  maybe  we  both  have  the  same  rebellious 
nature.  Because  no  matter  how  Dad  would  try  and  put  her  down,  I  don't  think 
she  quite  accepted  it.  She’d  fight  back  or  she'd  say,  'Well  you  don't  know. 

I'm  just  as  good  a  person  as  you  are  and  just  because  you  are  the  man 
doesn't  mean  anything.’ 

That  Theresa  appreciates  her  great-grandmother,  and  the  personal  qualities  of 

determination  and  strength  that  enabled  her  to  take  action  in  spite  of  public  criticism,  is 

evidenced  in  the  following  passage.  Theresa  believes,  too,  that  like  her 

great-grandmother,  all  women  must  be  strong  and  take  action  to  effect  change. 
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I  think  living,  well,  I  don't  know  so  much  if  today’s  society  is  any  worse  than  it 
was,  but  my  grandmother's  age,  or  great-grandmother  -  I'm  sure  when  she 
decided  to  boot  her  husband  out,  like  I  can  just  imagine.  I  wish  she  were  alive 
today  so  I  now,  at  this  age,  could  talk  to  her.  I  remember  her  telling  all  the 
stories  when  we  were  so  high,  and  that  sort  of  stuck  with  me,  but  like  today  I 
think  I  would  have  a  lot  of  questions  I'd  like  to  ask  her  and  I  just  wish  she 
were  around.  Like  I  think  she  was  a  liberated  lady  at  that  time.  She  had  to 
have  faced  a  whole  lot  of  ridicule  because  she  went  against  everybody's 
grain.  And  I  think  she  did.  But  I  think  she  was  a  very  feminine  woman  and 
from  what  I  hear  people  say  -  in  the  last  five  years  there's  been  fewer 
around  that  knew  her  -  but  any  of  the  ones  that  knew  her,  they  all  had  to  say 
in  the  end,  long  after  she  was  dead,  that  she  was  a  marvellous  lady.  She 
couldn't  read  or  write.  She  went  to  jail  for  her  husband  because  he  was  too 
chicken  to  go  to  jail  at  one  time.  And  so  she  did  Here  she  had  these  kids 
and  he  was  caught  making  moonshine,  is  the  way  the  family  story  goes.  Like  I 
wish  she  was  around  today  because  I'd  like  to  know,  'What  did  you  feel  like?' 

That's  what  I’d  like  to  know.  I  can  imagine  what  she  probably  felt  like  because 
that's  what  she  said  in  the  end  She  said,  1  just  get  tired  of  making  excuses 
for  him,  always  doing  everything  for  him,  so  I  figured  I  don't  need  him,  what 
do  I  need  him  for?  He's  just  a  yoke  around  my  neck.'  And  she  said,  'The  last 
straw  is  when  he  figures  he  owns  me,  and  decides  he's  going  to  give  me  a 
licking  because  he  didn't  like  something  I  did  or  said.  That  was  the  last  straw! 

I  wasn't  going  to  take  any  of  that!’  So  if  we  could  somehow  resurrect  her 
and  have  her  in  today's  society,  she  could  probably  tell  us.  I  think  I  liked  her 
courage  and  even  though  we  were  kids  and  she'd  talk,  you  sort  of  didn't  learn 
one  way  or  the  other.  But  I  guess  as  I  grew  older  and  I  think  the  older  I  get, 
the  more  I  think  about  her  and  I  think,  'You  know,  she  had  to  have  been  really 
super  because  at  that  time,  what  was  it  like?'  Okay,  I  know  the  little  incidents 
of  me  trying  to  drive  a  bus,  what  that  was  like,  so  you  can  imagine  how 
people  must  have  spoken  of  her  when  she  decided  to  do  what  she  did.  And 
there  was  no  welfare;  there  was  nothing!  She  had  to  work  hard  but  she  did 
it.  So  she  had  to  have  had  a  lot  of  spirit.  I  know  she  did!  She  died  at  89  or 
something  and  she  still  had  spirit,  to  the  last  days.  She  fought  for  whatever 
she  thought  of,  even  when  she  was  sitting  in  her  chair  when  she  could  hardly 
walk  anymore.  But  her  mind  was  active  right  to  the  end  and  she  knew  what 
she  wanted  and  she  went  after  it.  I  guess  that's  what  it  takes.  If  we  ever  get 
strong  enough,  you  know,  all  the  women,  I’m  saying  we,  the  women  get 
strong  enough  to  fight  for  what  they  want  and  holler  loud  enough,  that's  the 
only  way  that  change  is  going  to  be  made. 

Theresa  seems  to  have  taken  for  granted  or  been  unconscious,  until  it  was 

pointed  out  to  her,  that  she  has  the  same  strength  of  character  she  admired  in  her 

mother  and  her  great-grandmother.  She  explains: 

I  don't  know,  somebody  told  me  the  other  day  I  have  a  rebellious  nature  - 
maybe  that's  what  it  is.  Because  whenever  anybody  says,  'Bow  your  heads', 

I'm  usually  looking  around  to  see  who's  bowing  and  who's  not.  So  I  don’t 
know  if  that's  got  something  to  do  with  it.  If  they  said  don't,  it  gave  me  more 
courage  to  push  and  hold. 

Though  Theresa  may  not  have  been  conscious,  as  a  child,  of  the  attitudes  about  sexual 
equality  she  was  learning  from  her  great-grandmother  and  mother,  she  did  on  some 
level  have  an  understanding  of  the  issue.  She  describes  her  reaction  to  a  teacher's  unfair 
treatment  of  the  girls  in  his  class,  based  on  an  assumption  about  the  fragility  of  the 
female  body  and  the  need  for  girls  to  be  careful  about  their  bodies  for  the  sake  of  their 
future  husbands. 


. 
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I  can  remember  having  a  teacher  somewhere  in  grade  six  or  seven. 

He  was  a  math  teacher  and  a  very  chauvinistic  kind  of  character  and  really  ran 
girls  down,  or  women  down  I  remember  being  really  furious  with  him  over  a 
lot  of  stuff,  because  it  just  made  me  angry  and  I  guess  I  never  ever  thought 
about  why.  I  remember  one  incident  that  really  stuck  in  my  mind,  and  stuck  in 
my  gullet  too  I  guess.  There  was  kind  of  a  bannister  thing  down  the  steps 
and  of  course  at  noon  hour  that  was  a  no-no  because  if  somebody  fell  off. 

But  of  course  if  the  teacher  wasn't  around,  well  the  kids  had  to  slide  down  it. 

And  all  the  boys  went  down  it  so  of  course  all  the  girls  would  do  the  same 
thing.  Well  I  remember  he  really  made  me  angry  because  he  called  us  in  after 
lunch  and  had  caught  us  at  it.  He  made  all  the  girls  stand  up  and  really  laid  the 
law  about  you  shouldn't  be  doing  it.  But  the  girls  got  it  more  than  the  boys 
did  and  his  last  remark  was  'Someday  you're  going  to  be  sick,  just  because 
you're  doing  this  and  then  you're  going  to  have  all  kinds  of  female  troubles 
and  your  husband's  going  to  have  all  the  headaches’.  No  kidding!  Someday  I 
almost  think  I'm  going  to  go  back  and  see  him  -  because  he's  still  around  and 
retired  now  -  and  have  a  good  argument  with  him  over  that  because  I've 
never  quite  forgotten  that  -  that  he  would  think  that  it  was  okay  for  the  boys 
to  do  but  not  for  the  girls  because  they  might  ruin  themselves  for  men,  kind 
of  thing.  And  that  was  before  I  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  at  that  time, 
but  somehow  it  made  me  angry.  I  decided  all  of  a  sudden,  'Hey,  we  re  not  the 
culprits  here,  the  boys  were  doing  it  too.  And  even  though  he's  saying,  'Boys, 
you  shouldn't  be  doing  it,'  then  the  girls  really  got  it  in  the  neck,  more  so  than 
the  boys.  And  I  thought  that  was  pretty  rotten.  Somehow  that's  very  vivid  in 
my  mind  even  though  it  is  so  many  years  ago.  It  stayed  there  and  I  think, 

'Well  boy,  that  was  pretty  nasty!' 

Theresa's  consciousness  of  fairness  and  her  strength  and  determination  (or,  as 

she  has  called  it,  her  rebellious  nature)  have  enabled  her  to  take  action,  as  an  adult,  on 

issues  important  to  her.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced 

yourself  as  being  powerful?”  she  first  defined  what  power  means  to  her. 

I  have  to  think  about  that  for  awhile.  Power,  I  think,  probably  means  a  couple 
of  different  things.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  my  mind  is  having  your  way,  or 
when  you  decide  you  want  something  you  fight  for  it  or  you  do  things  to 
make  it  happen.  If  you  want  something  very  badly  or  if  you  want  something 
to  happen  very  badly. 

Theresa  then  relates  several  incidents  demonstrating  how  she  has  acted  on  behalf  of 

herself  and  others  in  order  to  effect  change,  and  in  doing  so  experienced  a  sense  of 

power.  In  the  first  example  she  describes  how  she  organized  a  group  of  women  in  her 

community  to  fight  for  issues  the  men  were  ignoring. 

I  can  remember  one  incident  in  the  community  where  I  fought  a  bunch  of  men 
on  a  recreation  board  for  something  I  wanted  really  badly.  And  they  put  Don 
chairman  on  the  recreation  board,  so  that  was  kind  of  interesting.  He  was 
kind  of  in  a  tangle;  he  was  caught  between  the  two  so  he  had  to  sit  real  quiet. 

So  I  called  the  women  together.  Like  they  were  adding  on  to  the  recreation 
center  and  we  wanted  a  kitchen  planned  in  a  certain  way  because  I  was 
always  in  the  kitchen.  I  guess  Don  understood  what  I  really  wanted  but  it  was 
hard  for  him;  he  was  chairman  and  it  was  hard  for  him  He  expressed  his 
opinion  but  it  never  went.  Everybody  just  poo-pooed  it  down.  So  a  few  of 
us  women  really  got  angry  and  all  started  rumbling  and  saying  it  was  really 
unfair  because  we  were  the  ones  that  probably  helped  build  that  thing  -  sure 
the  men  put  on  a  lot  of  the  do's,  but  if  we  wouldn't  have  been  cooking  all  of 
the  banquet  dinners  and  all  of  that  stuff,  they  wouldn't  have  had  all  the  money 
that  they  did  make.  So  actually  we  were  probably  three  quarters  responsible 
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for  the  building  that  was  coming  up.  So  Don  came  home  from  the  meeting 
and  I  asked  him  what  happened  and  he  said  they  vetoed  whatever  we  had 
asked  for  and  said  they  couldn't  give  us  an  outside  door  -  we  wanted  an 
outside  door  from  the  entrance  and  that  kind  of  stuff,  sinks  certain  places. 

So  then  I  said  'Okay,  being  it's  such  a  controversial  thing,  let's  get  a  home 
economist  in  or  somebody  unbiased  and  have  them  get  a  plan  and  do  it  the 
proper  way  and  we'll  go  along  if  she  says  that  it’s  not  necessary  to  have  an 
outside  door.’  But  I  couldn't  see  women  coming  in  with  hot  pots  and  stuff 
and  going  through  a  crowd  when  we  could  have  an  outside  entrance  where 
we  wouldn't  have  to  go  through  a  crowd.  Because  we'd  done  it  so  many 
times  we  knew  that  So  Don  came  home  from  this  meeting  and  he  said,  'No, 
they  just  vetoed  everything.'  So  I  got  mad  and  in  the  morning  I  got  on  the 
phone  and  I  phoned  all  the  women  up  and  we  organized;  we  called  a 
recreation  meeting.  Don  stayed  home;  he  didn't  go  to  the  meeting,  which  was 
probably  good.  Like  it  was  a  grant,  a  government  grant  that  came  for  that,  so 
we  called  the  guy  who  was  responsible  for  this  grant,  because  like  it's  a 
recreation  board  but  everybody  has  their  certain  thing  that  they  have  to  do. 

So  we  called  the  fellow  up  and  like  he's  just  a  real  male  chauvinist,  this  guy. 

We  just  laid  it  out  flat.  I  had  about  twenty  women  there  and  we  said,  'Okay, 
this  is  what  we  want.' 

Theresa  describes  the  excuses  that  the  men  used  to  avoid  giving  the  women  what  they 

wanted  and  how  the  women  countered  with  other  actions  and  threats. 

So  then  they  start  giving  us  stupid  excuses  like,  'Oh,  the  fire  inspector  won't 
allow  this.’  And  so  then  we  said,  'Okay,  where  is  that  fire  inspector?  When 
you  call  him  to  a  meeting  we  want  to  be  there  and  we  won't  believe  any  of 
that.’  So  then  it  came  to  the  point  that  they  said  -  like  it  was  a  $10,000  deal 
or  something  and  they  said  they  couldn't  afford  a  door.  Well,  I  mean  that  was 
just  a  big  joke.  So  then  we  all  said,  all  the  women,  we'd  all  put  five  bucks  in 
each,  and  we'd  buy  the  door  if  that  was  the  problem.  They  didn't  have  a  way 
out  and  in  the  end  they  had  to  put  it  in,  much  to  their  grumbling. 

So  in  that  sense,  like  if  I  really  want  something  badly  or  want  to  prove  my 
point  I  guess  I  can  say  that  I  do  have  power.  I'm  not  afraid  to  try  and  I'll  fight 
it  right  to  the  end,  if  that  wouldn't  have  worked  at  that  meeting.  They  did 
decide  to  put  it  in  and  we  watched;  like  we  had  somebody  going  in  there 
every  day  and  watching  because  we  said  we  were  going  on  strike  if  they 
weren't  going  to  do  it.  We  weren’t  going  to  do  any  more  cooking.  Because  I 
said  to  the  women,  'Well  then,  there’s  only  one  way  to  cure  that  because  let 
them  hire  somebody  to  cater.1  I  says,  'You  know,  we've  got  the  power  you 
guys  because  if  we  quit,  what  are  they  going  to  do?  They  can't  run  their 
bonspiels  and  their  stuff  if  we  don't  go  there  and  continue  to  cook.'  So  we 
told  them  that.  After  they  started  giving  us  a  hard  time  we  said,  'Well  that’s 
fine,  you  don't  do  it  the  way  we  want  it,  well  then  you  guys  find  somebody 
else  to  do  it.'  Some  of  the  women  went  against  us  -  some  of  the  guys 
wives.  But  they  were  probably  the  ones  that  never  really  helped  out  either, 
so  I  don’t  think  they  understood  what  the  problems  were.  They  heard  their 
husbands'  side  and  they  stuck  with  it.  But  we  had  enough  that  were  fighting 
it.  I  don't  think  they  would  have  done  it;  I  had  to  call  the  meeting  and  do  it 
myself  and  then  they  came.  They  stuck  behind  me.  Because  I  said,  'Okay,  I'll 
call  the  meeting  and  I'll  make  them  come  to  a  head.'  I  said,  'If  we  have  to  we'll 
complain  to  the  government  or  where  the  grant  came  from  and  see  if  we  can 
make  a  turmoil  there  because  if  they  see  some  turmoil  there  and  start  saying 
they're  going  to  stop  the  grant,  something  will  happen.'  But  it  didn't  have  to 
go  that  far.  But  it  was  a  fight. 

Theresa  explains  in  the  above  passage  that  women  who  supported  the  men's  position 

probably  did  not  understand  the  problems  the  protesting  women  were  concerned  with. 

In  the  passage  below  she  explains  that,  with  the  exception  of  her  husband,  the  men  did 


not  understand  the  nature  of  the  women's  concern  either. 

You  know,  the  guy  that  was  responsible  for  the  overall  workings  of  this  thing 
-  I  shouldn't  be  labelling  but  I  would  say  he's  an  alcoholic  or  close  to  an 
alcoholic  -  he  really  made  me  angry  because  the  bar  had  everything.  The  men 
always  work  in  the  bar  too  and  at  this  meeting  right  away  this  guy  said,  'Well 
you  know  you  guys  think  you  work  so  hard  and  everything,  how  about  us? 

Look  at  us?'  I  said,  'I’ll  trade  you  for  one  meal.  You  think  us  women  can't  go 
and  pick  up  the  liquor  at  the  liquor  store  and  sit  there  and  fill  the  glasses  up? 
You  guys  try  and  prepare  the  meal.  You  get  together  the  night  before  and 
start  rolling  cabbage  rolls  and  making  the  spaghetti  sauce  or  whatever  it  is  we 
decide  to  serve  and  then  come  in  here  all  day  and  start  with  your  coleslaw 
and  everything  right  in  the  morning  and  stuffing  your  turkeys  and  work  until 
12  o'clock  at  night  when  the  last  dish  is  washed.'  I  says,  'You  try  that.  We'll 
gladly  take  over  at  the  bar.’  He  says,  'Oh,  that's  not  a  man  s  job.'  I  says,  'No? 
You  think  it's  a  woman's  job  when  we  cook  spaghetti  and  we  have  to  lift 
those  big  boilers  of  boiling  water  to  drain  the  spaghetti  when  it's  cooked?' 

So  after  that  we  had  men.  It  really  made  me  mad  and  I  said,  'Okay,  from  now 
on  when  you  guys  order  a  menu,  if  the  menu  requires  heavy  lifting  like  that, 
you  make  sure  you  have  two  men  in  here  to  lift  it  for  us,  because  we'll  cook 
it  but  we  re  not  doing  any  lifting,  because  that's  not  our  job  either.’  So  I  think 
it  made  some  of  the  men  aware  of  what  was  happening. 

We  didn't  get  everything  we  wanted  that  would  have  been  proper,  and  now  I 
guess  you  hear  people  saying,  'Well  gee,  we  should  have  had  this,  we  should 
have  had  that.'  And  I  can  say,  'I  told  you  so!'  But  I  had  to  fight  the  whole 
community  plus  -  well  Don  sort  of  understood,  but  what  could  he  do  alone? 

He  couldn't  really  do  anything  himself.  So  he  just  stayed  out  of  there.  I'm 
sure  it  was  really  uncomfortable  for  him. 

Like  it  was  pretty  upsetting.  Like  now  I  can  laugh  about  it  and  Don  laughs 
about  it  too,  but  he  sat  pretty  quiet  because  he  knew  I  was  mad  and  he  knew 
too  that  we’d  worked  there  really  hard,  us  women,  so  he  kind  of  felt  sorry 
for  us.  But  yet  he  was  afraid  to  come  and  he  wouldn't  sit  on  any  side.  He 
sort  of  sat  on  the  fence,  or  just  stayed  right  out  of  it. 

Interestingly,  Theresa  did  not  depend  on  her  husband's  active  support  in  order  to  act 

herself.  She  speaks  about  what  is  involved  in  her  taking  such  action  and  contemplate 

about  the  nature  of  the  personal  power. 

But  I  don't  like  that  kind  of  thing.  I  personally  would  rather  not  fight  that  way. 

I'd  rather  talk  it  over  or  do  it,  rather  than  bringing  it  to  a  public  thing.  But  I 
guess  that  didn't  bother  me  to  get  up  in  a  crowd  and  say  what  I  felt  when  I 
was  really  angry,  because  we  were  fighting  for  something  that  we  wanted  to 
make  things  easier.  We  didn't  have  running  water  before  that,  so  we 
struggled  with  carrying  water  in.  And  sometimes  you  could  get  a  guy  to  bring 
you  water,  but  when  everybody's  busy,  I  mean  the  guys  are  running  around 
doing  stuff  too,  well  who  thinks  about  running  out  to  find  a  guy  to  do  it?  You 
just  grab  a  pail  and  you  go  and  get  it.  So  I  guess  when  I  think  about  that,  I 
would  think  I  have  power  if  I  need  to  use  it,  or  if  I  decide  to  use  it.  And  I 
know  for  sure  I  don't  like  to  get  into  those  kinds  of  binds.  I  go  to  great 
lengths  to  avoid  that  kind  of  thing.  But  if  forced  into  it,  and  if  I  make  up  my 
mind  it's  right,  well  then  I'll  fight  till  I  drop. 

So  in  that  sense  I  guess  I  can  say  -  I  never  think  of  it  as  power.  Like  if  I 
really  get  put  in  a  corner,  well  then  I'll  think  about  all  kinds  of  ways  to  fight 
my  way  out  of  it.  I've  never  considered  it  being  powerful,  but  I  guess  in  a 
sense  when  you  think  about  it,  it  is  a  kind  of  power.  Because  it  takes 
determination  I  guess  to  do  that  kind  of  a  thing. 

Theresa  describes  another  incident  in  which  she  felt  powerful,  an  incident  at 
work  whereby  she  challenged  her  boss  for  something  she  believed  was  right. 
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I  guess  I  go  to  great  lengths  to  prove  my  point  if  I  have  to.  Don  says  I  always 
have  the  last  word.  I  think  if  I  really  feel  something  is  important  to  me  or  for 
whatever  reason,  I  think  I'll  do  everything  in  my  power  to  prove  it  or  try  and 
prove  my  point  or  bring  it  through  to  make  somebody  see  that  it  is.  It's  hard 
for  me  to  think  of  anything  at  home.  Probably  I  can  think  of  that  more  in  my 
working  experience.  Like  John  and  I  have  often  got  into  conflicts  about 
budgets  and  that  kind  of  thing.  And  like  I'm  not  good  at  setting  up  budgets  or 
anything,  but  I  know  more  or  less  how  many  hours  we  need  and  how  much 
time.  A  couple  of  years  ago  we  were  to  the  point  where  maybe  we  were 
going  to  run  out  of  money,  so  what  he  wanted  me  to  do  was  cut  back  on 
client  hours  -  like  take  a  look  at  our  caseload  and  maybe  cut  back,  like  full 
days  to  half  days.  I  thought  about  that  for  a  couple  of  days  and  I  said  to 
John,  'Well,  how  can  I  go  and  justify  to  my  clients  that  we  can't  serve  you?' 

So  John  says,  'Well,  we'll  run  out  of  money.'  I  said,  'I  don't  care.  I've  always 
wanted  a  February  holiday  so  if  we  run  out  of  money  in  February,  fine.'  Well, 
he  turned  somersaults  at  that.  But  for  me,  far  better  when  you're  doing 
something,  do  it  well  and  do  it  for  the  length  of  time  that  you  have  the  money 
or  strength  or  whatever  to  do  it,  rather  than  do  a  half  kind  of  job.  So  John 
says,  'Well  what  happens  when  we  run  out  of  money?'  And  I  said,  'Well,  then 
maybe  something  will  happen.  Like  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  why  aren't  we 
getting  more  money  for  this  kind  of  a  program?  Maybe  then  we'll  see  how 
vital  this  program  really  is  in  this  community.  Let  some  of  these  clients,  if 
they  really  figure  it’s  a  good  thing,  let  them  go  to  town  council,  let  them  go  to 
governments,  and  let  them  complain  Somewhere  along  the  line  something  is 
going  to  happen.'  Fortunately,  that  never  ever  happened.  But  I'm  a  strong 
believer  and  if  it  ever  came  to  that  again,  I  d  do  the  same  thing  because  I 
think,  I  don't  see  any  other  way.  And  John  says,  'That’s  crazy!'  It  wasn't  his 
way  of  thinking.  He  says,  'Better  to  try  and  keep  it  going.'  And  I  said,  "No!  I 
think  if  we  run  out  for  one  month,  good.  Let  it  get  in  the  newspaper  and  on 
the  news  and  we  write  to  our  clients  and  we  tell  them,  'We've  run  out  of 
money.  Write  letters  to  your  government.'"  So  I  guess  in  some  of  those 
kinds  of  cases,  I  fought.  Like  wed  argue  about  that  for  weeks  and  then  I  said 
I  wouldn't  cut  down  at  all.  I  said,  'If  you  want  to  cut  down  you  go  to  all  my 
clients  and  tell  them.  I'm  not  going  to  be  the  one  to  say  well,  you're  not 
getting  service  because  we  might  run  out  of  money.'  And  I  said,  'We  don't 
know  either  because  the  way  the  budgets  are,  sometimes  you  never  know. 
You  get  one  big  case  and  it  might  knock  you  for  a  loop,  but  if  it's  necessary, 
it’s  necessary.  What  are  you  going  to  do?'  So  in  those  kinds  of  cases  I  have 
just  fought.  If  I  feel  that  it's  important  enough  or  I  am  right,  well  I'll  fight.  It’s 
not  really  a  good  feeling  to  admit  that  you've  been  wrong  but  I  would  if  it  has 
been  proven  to  me.  But  we  did  that  for  two  years  or  three  years  in  a  row 
and  somehow  we  always  came  out  of  it.  I  feel  good  about  that.  And  I  look 
back  and  I  think,  'See,  that  would  have  been  really  stupid,  because  we  d  have 
probably  sent  the  money  back.  And  people  probably  wouldn't  have  got  the 
service  they  should  have  got  and  so  where  would  we  have  gotten?' 

A  third  incident  in  which  Theresa  experienced  feeling  powerful  involved  her 

going  over  her  boss's  head  to  the  board  of  directors. 

I  know  some  other  incidents.  I  guess  the  other  one  was  the  time  I  fought 
John  on  the  secretary  thing.  That's  years  ago,  when  I  first  started.  We  had  a 
bad  secretary  and  she  wasn't  doing  her  work.  There  was  a  lot  of  stuff  that  it 
was  affecting.  I  guess  as  long  as  it  didn't  affect  me  I  sort  of  kept  out  of  it 
but  when  it  started  affecting  me,  because  she  wasn't  there  on  the  days  John 
wasn't  around  or  something,  well  then  I  started  getting  angry.  I  tried  to  talk  to 
him  about  it  and  he  just  avoided  the  subject.  I  think  he  really  felt  bad  He 
knew  what  had  to  be  done  but  he  didn't  have  the  nerve,  or  like  it  was  a  hard 
thing  to  do.  I  sympathized  with  him.  But  then  I  got  in  a  bind  because  the 
other  woman  in  the  office  left  and  went  to  work  somewhere  else,  and  I  was 
left  alone.  And  John  was  gone  for  two  weeks  I  think.  So  I  always  got  it  in 
the  neck  because  everybody  would  always  come  to  me  The  town  office 
phoned  me  about  some  things  that  weren't  done,  AGT  called  and  they  were 
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going  to  shut  our  phones  off  because  she  hadn't  paid  -  like  that's  the  kind  of 
stuff  we  were  telling  him  about  and  he  just  let  it  slide.  So  then  I  really  got 
panicky  because  I  thought,  'My  God,  they  could  close  the  phone  off!  What’s 
this  going  to  sound  like7  No  phones!'  And  he  was  still  away.  I  don't  know,  it 
was  four  days  or  something  yet  before  he  was  coming  back.  So  I  went  to 
the  board  because  I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do.  I  figured,  'Something's  got 
to  come  to  a  head  and  I'm  not  going  to  work  in  a  place  if  it  was  going  to  be 
run  like  that.’  So  I  went  to  one  of  the  board  members  which  was  a  woman, 
and  then  she  went  to  the  chairman  and  then  he  came  to  me  and  he  was  pretty 
concerned.  But  I  said  like  I  had  gone  so  many  times  to  John,  he  hadn't  done 
anything  about  it  and  I  really  didn't  feel  that  good  about  going  to  the  board, 
but  what  else  are  you  going  to  do?  I  was  in  a  bind,  I  had  to  give  some 
answers  to  other  places  because  I  was  left  manning  the  thing.  And  John  was 
gone  so  the  secretary  just  took  time  off  and  left.  So  it  all  came  to  a  head. 

So  then  the  board  was  really  supportive  because  they  said  they  would  back 
me.  I  said,  'I  don't  know  how  John  is  going  to  look  at  this  kind  of  thing.  I'm 
sure  he  isn’t  going  to  feel  too  good  about  it  when  he  comes  back,  but  I've 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  don't  care  if  it  comes  to  a  point  where  I  have  to  quit, 

I  will,  because  I’m  not  going  to  continue  working  under  this,  the  way  it’s 
operating  right  now.’  So  the  board  was  willing  to  come  when  John  came  in 
Monday  morning,  to  come  in  and  sit  with  me  when  I  talked  to  him,  but  I  said, 

'No!  Give  me  the  half  day.  At  least  let  me  tell  him  what  I  did  because  it's  not 
a  very  pleasant  thing.  But  at  least  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
where  I  could  go  and  talk  to  him.’ 

Theresa  describes  her  confrontation  with  her  boss  -  how  she  behaved  and  how  she  felt 

during  the  confrontation. 

So  first  thing  Monday  morning  when  he  came  in  I  faced  him  and  told  him.  I 
knew  what  would  happen  when  I  walked  in  that  room  that  morning.  I  knew 
that  the  first  thing  he'd  try  and  do  is  just  tell  me,  ‘Ah,  forget  it!'  And  sure 
enough,  like  as  soon  as  I  started  telling  him  he  just  started  saying,  'Ah,  forget 
it!'  and  'She's  a  damn  good  secretary!'  I  says,  'John,  I  don't  want  to  hear 
another  word  from  you.'  I  says,  'All  I  want  is  for  you  to  hear  me  out  because 
I  did  some  things  that  I'm  not  very  proud  of  or  I'm  very  happy  with.’  But  I 
said,  'You  definitely  have  to  know  because  it's  going  to  be  affecting  you  and 
probably  your  job.’  So  I  says,  'You'd  better  sit  down  here  and  listen.  I  don't 
want  to  hear  another  word  from  you  until  I  am  done  and  then  you  can  tell  me 
whatever  you  want.'  And  I  said,  'I  think  you'd  better  sit  down  because  I  don't 
think  you're  going  to  take  this  standing  up.'  And  I  think  I  was  a  little  wild  too. 

So  he  did.  I  don't  know  what  I  sounded  like.  Maybe  a  little  hysterical.  I  don't 
think  so  because  I  wrote  down  all  the  points.  I  was  afraid  that  if  I  got 
flustered  or  if  he  starts  telling  me  I'm  going  to  forget  some  of  the  stuff.  So  I 
wrote  everything  down  and  I  had  it  in  my  pocket.  And  I  never  even  pulled 
that  piece  of  paper  out.  I  didn't  need  it  because  when  I  started  it  just  all  came 
out  like  a  record.  And  I  told  him  right  there,  I  said,  'John,  I've  done  this  and  I 
don't  feel  very  good  about  it  but  something  had  to  be  done.  So  then  I  told 
him  why  I  did  it  and  I  said  I  didn't  have  any  other  way  to  turn.  And  then  I  just 
told  him,  'So  many  times  we  tried  to  talk  to  you  and  you  wouldn't  sit  down 
and  listen  so  like  it  all  came  to  a  head.'  So  then  I  told  him,  'The  town 
secretary  is  down  on  your  neck,  AGT  was  going  to  close  the  phone  down 
and  the  whole  bit.  I  had  to  go  to  the  board.  Where  else  was  I  going  to  go7  I 
know  that  the  board  is  still  responsible  so  it's  only  right  that  they  know.'  And 
I  said,  'Sure  if  you  had  been  around  I  woudn’t  have  ever  done  that  and  I  don’t 
feel  very  good  about  doing  that  because  I  know  that's  going  over  your  head, 
and  I  don't  think  that’s  really  right  But  the  board  chairman  was  going  to  be  in 
here  at  8:30  this  morning  but  I  asked  them  not  to  because  I  wanted  to  be  the 
first  one  to  tell  you  what  I  did.  So  he  is  going  to  hold  off,  but  he’s  coming  in 
at  one  o'clock.’  So  poor  John,  I  still  get  sick  -  like  what  it  did  to  him.  I  know 
he  was  having  difficulties  anyways  with  a  lot  of  stuff  there  and  at  that  time 
he  was  young  and  struggling,  or  much  younger  I  should  say,  in  his  ways  of 
thinking  and  that.  And  you  could  see  it,  like  he  was  just  crushed.  It  just  really 
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made  me  ill.  I  told  him  what  I  did  and  then  I  just  kind  of  left  because  I  figured, 

'It's  not  going  to  be  good '  So  I  left.  I  had  some  work  to  do  and  I  had  all  my 
stuff  prepared  because  I  wasn't  going  to  stick  around  the  office  after  I  got 
done  with  him.  I  just  picked  it  up  and  went  to  the  housing  service  office  and 
worked  there.  Then  at  noon  I  came  back  because  by  that  time  he'd  have  a 
chance  to  go  through  all  this  stuff,  because  I  wrote  all  of  this  stuff  down  that 
was  happening  and  I  said,  'Maybe  you'd  better  check  into  this.'  So  he  did  I 
don't  know  what  he  did  all  morning  but  I  guess  he  checked  into  all  that.  And 
when  I  came  back  at  noon,  his  wife  was  sitting  with  him  so  I  knew  that  he  had 
called  her  because  he  was  probably  really  upset.  She  brought  lunch  and  so 
they  were  sitting  at  the  back  and  having  lunch.  So  I  thought,  'Well  I'd  better 
go  and  see  what's  happening.'  So  when  I  went  to  the  back  and  I  asked  him, 

'was  it  as  bad  as  I  had  told  you?'  'Yeah,'  he  said,  'it  was  probably  even  worse.' 

And  I  said,  'Well,  it's  too  bad  it  had  to  happen  this  way.’  And  I  said,  'You 
know,  I  don't  feel  very  good  about  this  whole  thing  either  and  it  makes  me 
sick.'  So  then  the  board  chairman  did  come  in  right  after  lunch  because  he 
said,  'I'll  be  in  at  one,'  and  it  all  got  straightened  around  And  what  I  said  was 
right,  because  I  had  all  the  proof.  I  wasn't  lying  so  I  didn't  really  have  anything 
to  worry  about,  but  oh  I  hate  doing  that  kind  of  thing  Like  I  was  really  upset 
for  a  whole  week.  My  stomach  was  in  a  knot,  I'm  sure.  But  I  think  in  the  end, 
like  John  said  many  times  that  it  was  really  stupid  of  him  and  he  doesn't  even 
know  why  he  did  it,  or  why  he  continued  -  like  he  should  have  made  it  come 
to  a  head. 

Theresa  relates  what  she  gained  from  the  confrontation.  She  learned  that  by  acting  on 
her  beliefs  she  gained  her  boss's  respect  and  that  consequently  he  took  her  seriously. 
About  herself  she  gained  a  better  understanding  of  her  own  power  -  power  that  could 
be  destructive  if  used  without  consideration  or  that  could  change  situations  for  the 
better.  Ultimately,  Theresa  learned  she  was  capable  of  using  her  power  and  this  made 
her  a  stronger  person. 

So  then  it  took  about  a  week,  where  there  were  meetings  and  there  were 
some  different  things  that  had  to  get  straightened  around.  I  told  him,  I  said, 

'You  know  John,  I  prefer  to  quit  because  I  don't  know  if  you  and  I  can  even 
work  anymore  after  this  kind  of  thing,  and  rather  than  having  you  quit.  I'd 
much  rather  quit.'  But  then  after  a  week,  I  continued  to  do  my  thing  or 
whatever,  and  after  they  got  most  of  it  settled  he  came  back  and  he  said  that 
he  hoped  that  we  could  still  work  together.  And  I  said,  'Well,  I  was  willing  to 
try  it  but  I  don't  know  what  the  atmosphere  was  going  to  be  like  and  it 
certainly  wasn’t  going  to  be  easy.'  But  I  think  John’s  probably  respected  me 
for  doing  all  of  that  in  the  end.  I  don’t  think  he  was  very  happy  to  begin  with. 

And  I  told  him,  'I  respect  you  in  a  lot  of  ways  John,  but  you  never  listen 
We've  tried  to  tell  you  so  many  times  and  you  didn't  want  to  listen  and  so  this 
is  what  has  happened.  I  feel  awful  for  doing  it  but  what  was  I  going  to  do?  I 
knew  darn  well  it  wasn't  very  good  to  let  them  close  the  phone  off  so  I  had 
to  do  some  lying.  And  when  I  had  to  start  doing  a  little  lying  for  everybody 
else  for  no  good  reason,  well  then  that  was  it.  That's  what  got  my  dander  up 
because  I  thought  there’s  no  way  I'm  going  to  do  that  again.'  So  I  guess  in  a 
sense,  if  I  really  have  to  -  I  don't  like  to  plot  or  I  don't  like  to  do  that  kind  of 
thing,  but  if  I  get  pushed  in  a  corner  where  I  have  to  start  making  excuses  for 
somebody,  well  then  it  makes  me  angry.  And  I  guess  I  have  the  power  then  in 
the  end  to  do  it. 

You  know  what  really  happened  to  me  there,  it  was  kind  of  interesting. 

I'll  never  forget  that  feeling.  I  think  it  made  me  stronger,  like  doing  that  whole 
thing.  For  about  two  weeks  it  was  really  bad  It  made  me  sick  -  I  was 
literally  sick  to  my  stomach.  I  felt  like  going  and  throwing  up  I  knew  then 
that  -  probably  because  the  board  came  up  and  started  asking  questions  - 
and  I  probably  knew  if  I  would  have  wanted  to  I  probably  could  have 
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overthrown  John  or  maybe  he  would  even  have  got  fired.  And  I  knew  I  had 
the  power  then.  Like  I  could  have  said  a  lot  of  other  things  -  and  you  know, 
it  gave  me  the  worst  kind  of  a  feeling.  I  didn't  like  that.  It  kind  of  made  me  ill. 
I  don't  know,  it  was  really  strange.  But  I  didn't  feel  good  about  it.  I  knew 
then,  like  you  get  that  feeling  that  you  have  the  power  to  do  if  you  chose  to 
do  something  -  like  if  I  wanted  to  get  even  or  whatever,  I  had  the  power.  It 
didn't  make  me  feel  good  that  I  sort  of  tramped  on  the  secretary's  toes 
either,  but  I  still  don't  feel  bad  about  that  because  I  don't  think  she  should 
have  been  working.  She  was  a  girl,  in  a  sense,  and  I  don't  think  she  should 
have  been  there  to  begin  with.  But  that  was  beside  the  point.  But  afterwards 
I  found  out  a  lot  more  and  like  I  knew  that  I  could  have  probably  destroyed  a 
whole  lot.  So  then  like  I  had  to  crawl  in  my  corner  and  sort  of  sit  and  think 
things  out,  because  all  of  a  sudden  you  figure,  'Gee,  like  one  little  move  and 
there  could  be  a  lot  of  things  happening,  a  lot  of  changes.’  I  knew  that  John 
had  a  good  heart  in  the  end  and  that  he  was  good.  He  was  really  good  for 
the  community.  And  if  it  came  to  quitting  I  would  rather  quit  than  have  him 
quit.  That's  not  saying  maybe  somebody  else  couldn't  have  come  in  and  done 
as  good  a  job,  but  I  think  there  were  a  lot  of  things  that  he  was  really  good 
for  in  this  community  and  I  didn't  want  that  destroyed.  I  guess  when  I  thought 
it  all  over  and  I  thought,  'If  I  ever  had  to  do  anything  like  that  again,  I  learned  a 
lot  of  stuff  from  that.’  And  I  don't  think  to  this  day  that  I'd  ever  feel  good  or 
that  I  could  ever  live  with  the  fact  that,  even  if  somebody  really  made  me 
angry,  that  you  could  destroy  them.  Like  I  think  what  would  have  happened  if 
John  would  have  ever  lost  his  job  or  that?  It  probably  would  have  really 
destroyed  him.  He  probably  would  have  survived,  he'd  have  went  somewhere 
else  or  something,  but  I  don't  think  I  would  have  felt  good  about  it.  So  then  I 
knew  from  that,  the  directions  I  would  have  to  go  if  it  ever  come  to  a  thing 
like  that  again.  But  then  I  knew  it  was  much  easier,  after  I  had  faced  him.  Like 
I  had  no  idea  what  the  music  was  going  to  be  like  when  I  told  him  what 
happened.  I  thought,  'Okay,  it  could  be  that  he  fires  me  too,  because  he  is  my 
boss  in  fact,  although  I  had  the  board  behind  me.  But  then  after  the  whole 
incident  I  started  thinking,  ’The  next  time  that  happens  or  the  next  time  I 
would  get  in  a  bind  like  that,  I  would  know.  Because  I  didn't  know.  I  was  sort 
of  going  from  pillar  to  post  and  I  knew  what  I  should  be  doing,  but  I  didn't 
have  a  clue  what  was  going  to  happen,  even  though  I  went  to  the  board.  It 
was  an  experience,  because  the  first  time  you're  faced  with  anything  like  that, 

I  don't  think  you  really  realize  that  you'd  have  that  kind  of  power,  to  maybe 
have  your  boss  fired  or  whatever.  It's  not  good  at  all. 

But  I  know  I  probably  handle  stuff  in  a  different  manner  now.  I’ve 
learned  from  that,  that  if  I  do  have  a  problem  with  anything  I'll  -  but  John  will 
also  listen  to  me,  where  he  didn't  want  to  listen  before.  That's  the  other  thing. 
So  he’s  probably  learned  from  that  thing  too.  I’m  sure.  Or  maybe  it’s  more 
the  way  I  deal  with  the  problem  now.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is,  but  I  know  he 
sits  and  listens.  I  think  it  probably  surprised  him.  He  probably  didn't  figure  I 
was  ever  capable  of  anything  like  that,  I  don't  think.  Heaven  knows,  I  don’t 
know  what  he  thought.  I  guess  I  didn't  know  I  was  capable  of  that  either. 
Because  I  knew  where  my  weaknesses  were  before.  I  knew  that  he  probably 
would  try  and  belittle  me  or  try  and  do  something.  I  had  enough  time  to 
prepare  myself  so  I  backed  myself  up  in  where  I  thought  if  he  ever  got  me, 
well  this  is  what  I  would  do  then,  in  case  I  forgot  or  he  got  me  off  track.  So 
I  wasn't  sure  that  I  was  going  to  let  him  have  it.  I  thought,  'I'm  gonna  have  to 
prove  my  point,  that's  for  sure.'  So  I  was  ready.  I  had  all  these  other 
back-up  things,  little  things  where  I  thought,  'Well  gee,  it's  not  going  to  be 
very  good  to  go  in  there  and  start  struggling  because  you  forgot  something 
or  you  can't  remember  something.'  So  that's  why  I  wrote  it  all  down.  It  still 
amazes  me  to  this  day  that  I  never  ever  had  to  pull  that  piece  of  paper  out 
because  I  remembered  everything  and  probably  more  than  I  wrote  down  even. 
It  was  a  real  speech.  I  think  for  about  20  minutes  I  probably  talked. 

Contemplating  the  issue  of  power,  Theresa  recalled  her  first  experience  of 


understanding  her  own  power. 


im 
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I  can't  remember  what  the  incident  was,  but  I  remember  when  i  defied  my 
mother  -  that  was  probably  when  I  was  about  12  or  13.  Mom  would  say, 

'You  can't  do  this'  and  'You  can't  do  that.'  And  all  of  a  sudden  I  discovered 
that  really  if  I  decided  to  go  ahead  and  do  it,  what  could  she  do  about  it? 

When  I  stop  and  think  about  it,  I  guess  that  was  the  first  time  that  I  felt  that  it 
was  a  power  and  I  defied  her.  It  never  really  occurred  to  me  when  we  were 
talking  but  I  just  started  thinking,  'There  must  be  more  to  power  than  that.' 

And  then  when  I  started  thinking,  I  thought  where  I  first  started,  and  I  started 
thinking  back  to  my  lifetime  and  I  thought,  "Yeah,  remember  the  first  time  I 
decided,  'Why  do  I  always  have  to  listen  to  what  my  mother  tells  me?’  There 
must  be  some  other  way." 

She  also  commented  on  a  common  situation  involving  power,  and  her  understanding  that 

a  component  of  personal  power  is  self-confidence  -  the  ability  to  effect  a  situation 

with  an  attitude  or  a  belief  in  what  you  are  doing. 

You  know,  sometimes  you  meet  a  person,  and  I've  done  it  a  lot  I  know,  and 
that’s  the  thing  of  looking  at  a  person  and  making  them  look  away.  Or  making 
them  sometimes  do  things  with  a  smile,  you  know,  like  with  the  kind  of 
attitude  you  use  towards  a  certain  kind  of  a  problem  and  what  that  does. 
Sometimes  by  laughing  you  can  get  away  with  murder  or  by  maybe  not  doing 
very  much  but  smiling,  and  you  can  change  the  whole  focus  of  something.  It 
won't  work  always  but  there's  an  odd  situation  -  whether  it  would  be  in  an 
argument  or  whatever.  And  I  think  it's  just  the  whole  way  you  deal  with  it.  Or 
looking  somebody  straight  in  the  eye  and  seeing  if  you  can  make  them  shrink 
or  look  away.  Like  I’ve  done  it  sometimes  and  I  know  I’m  doing  it.  I'll  do  it 
for  a  purpose.  Like  maybe  there’s  this  great  big  guy  and  he's  trying  to  tell 
you  something  and  if  you  just  stare  him  straight  in  the  eye  and  you  make  him 
look  away  you  know  darn  well  he's  not  as  strong  as  he's  putting  on  he  is. 

You  know  what  I  mean?  And  I  don't  care  if  it's  an  argument  over  some 
political  thing  or  whatever;  it  might  be  just  a  friendly  argument.  But  an  odd 
time  I've  used  it  and  I  guess  I  figure  if  it  works  I  tend  to  use  it  again.  And 
there's  some  situations  you  just  know.  So  those  were  the  two  things  I  was 
thinking  about.  I  never  thought  about  them  right  away  when  we  were  talking, 
and  then  afterwards  I  started  thinking,  'Well,  that's  power.'  I  guess  it's  a 
self-confidence.  Like  if  you  make  up  your  mind  and  you  sit  there  and  say,  'I 
dare  you'  kind  of  thing.  And  ten-to-one,  if  you're  sure  enough  of  what 
you’re  doing,  the  other  person  is  not  going  to  cross  you  or  they're  not  going 
to  try  you  in  most  instances. 

Asked  "What  do  you  value  about  yourself?",  Theresa  again  admitted  she  had 
never  really  thought  before  that  she  was  rebellious.  She  was  able,  however,  to  reflect 
how  being  rebellious  was  useful  because  she  never  feels  restricted. 

About  being  rebellious,  I  don't  know.  I  guess  I  never  ever  thought 
about  it  until  somebody  pointed  that  out  to  me  one  day.  I  mean  my  husband 
says  it  every  once  in  a  while  but  husbands  always  have  a  way  of  trying  to  say 
some  things.  But  I've  never  ever  thought  about  it  really.  When  I  think  about  it 
now,  I  think  it's  probably  a  good  attitude.  It's  probably  gotten  me  out  of  a 
hole  or  a  bind  that  I  would  have  gotten  myself  into  if  I  wasn't  of  that  nature.  I 
think  it's  good  because  I  don't  ever  feel  restricted.  Because  if  I've  really  put 
up  my  mind  to  do  something,  I'll  do  it  or  I'll  certainly  give  it  a  good  shot.  It's 
different  from  questioning,  because  I  may  question  for  the  reason  of  just 
wondering  why  I'm  going  to  do  it.  Then  okay,  if  it  comes  to  where  somebody 
says,  'Well,  you  have  to  do  something,'  that's  when  I,  if  there's  not  any  good 
reason  for  it,  well  that's  where  I  may  start  rebelling  I  think  I  would  question 
anything,  good,  bad  or  otherwise.  I  wouldn't  go  out  of  my  way  to  be 
rebellious  but  if  it  was  something  I  think  that's  really  important  to  me,  if  I  need 
to  be  rebellious  I  sure  will  be.  I  guess  that's  a  weapon,  maybe.  I  don't  know. 
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There  is  another  aspect  of  herself  that  Theresa  has  been  largely  unconcious  of,  and 

which  she  has  just  come  to  realize  is  valuable  -  that  she  is  questioning.  She  explains: 

I  guess  mainly  I  see  myself,  at  least  I  think  that's  how  I  am,  as  somebody  that's 
warm  and  outgoing  and  can  understand  or  listen  well.  I  like  that.  Someone 
might  have  some  other  ideas.  It  was  interesting  because  my  boss  said  the 
other  day,  I  was  always  questioning,  and  I  thought  that  was  an  interesting 
observation  because  I  never  seen  myself  as  that.  I  always  thought  I  was 
quiet,  even  though  I  had  a  rebellious  nature.  I  know  somebody's  told  me  that 
and  I  guess  when  I  think  about  it  I  do  have.  But  he  said  I've  never  taken 
anything  he's  always  after  me  to  do,  I’ve  never  taken  it  sitting  down  -  I  want 
to  know  why  it  has  to  be  done.  And  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  always  thought 
I  oftentimes  did  things  too  quickly  without  questioning  enough.  So  that  was 
really  interesting  when  he  made  that  comment.  Because  I  thought,  'Oh  really?' 

He  says,  'I  don't  think  I've  ever  asked  you  to  do  anything  that  there  hasn't  been 
a  why  to  it,  and  I've  had  to  sit  down  and  explain  because  you're  not  about  to 
do  anything  if  you  don't  know  the  reason  behind  it.'  But  I  don't  think  I've  ever 
seen  myself  as  that,  even  thinking  about  it  more  now.  So  I  checked  that  out 
with  my  husband  to  see  and  he  says,  'Yeah,  he's  dead  right.'  And  I  value  that.  I 
don't  think  there's  anything  bad  about  that.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  good  in 
that  because  I  think  you  probably  don't  get  yourself  into  corners  or  hot 
boxes  if  you  think  that  way.  If  you've  always  got  the  question  ahead  of  why 
you’re  doing  something,  I  think  it's  going  to  be  a  heck  of  a  lot  easier  to  do  it, 
because  you  know  why  you're  doing  it,  and  you  already  know  the  pros  and 
cons  of  it  or  have  some  sort  of  an  idea  what  might  happen.  But  I  think  if  you 
don't  question,  and  I  guess  any  time  I  make  a  decision  I  have  a  whole  lot  of 
questions,  to  myself  even  -  why?  what?  how?  So  that’s  something  new  I 
learned  about  myself  just  within  the  last  two  weeks. 

The  qualities  in  herself  which  Theresa  more  consciously  values  are  being  warm, 

outgoing,  caring  and  understanding.  She  explains  how  having  an  open  mind  and  wanting 

to  learn  make  genuine  caring  and  understanding  possible 

About  being  warm  and  outgoing  and  understanding,  I  think  when  you're  a 
caring  person,  or  you  think  about  someone  else  maybe  even  sooner  than  you 
do  about  yourself,  I  think  it  makes  you  feel  good  to  do  something  for 
someone  It’s  like  buying  a  gift;  there’s  more  value  in  giving  than  in  receiving 
sometimes.  I  think  you  have  a  broader  view  of  a  lot  of  things.  I  think  you  see 
people  and  you  see  things  in  a  broader  way,  like  you  can  understand  easier 
why  people  do  things  or  why  certain  things  happen.  I  think  I  feel  better 
personally  and  I'm  a  more  interesting  person.  I  think  you're  always  looking  or 
searching  or  learning  -  you  never  cease  learning.  Like  I  don't  think  there’s  a 
person  -  well  I  guess  I  would  say  I  probably  have  a  few  dislikes  or  people 
that  I  just  can't  stand,  but  they’re  very,  very  few.  It  has  to  be  something  really 
grave  before  I  can  really  say,  'Well  gee,  I  just  cannot  stand  that  person.’ 

Whether  it  be  an  old  person,  a  young  person  or  someone  my  age  or 
whatever,  I  think  it’s  interesting  to  see  how  people  view  things,  how  they  see 
things  and  what  they  think  about  things.  Whether  it’s  the  same  way  I  think  or 
not,  I  can  appreciate  how  they're  feeling  or  what  they're  thinking.  And  I  think 
if  I  didn't  have  that  kind  of  a  personality  I  probably'  couldn't  do  what  I'm  doing. 

I'd  be  different,  certainly.  As  long  as  you've  got  an  open  mind  you're  going  to 
learn.  If  you  ever  decide  that  you  have  all  the  answers  or  you’re  100  percent 
right  you  won't  learn  anvmore.  Like  we  talked  about  values.  I  have  certain 
values  and  I  know  why  I  feel  that  way  and  why  it's  good  for  me.  It  might  not 
necessarily  be  good  for  anyone  else. 

Part  of  Theresa's  understanding  of  people  is  understanding  how  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives  affect  them  and  how,  contrary  to  what  she  perceives  many  professionals  to 
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believe,  people  cannot  change  their  situations  just  because  they  want  to.  She  gives  an 

example  demonstrating  the  positive  effects  of  her  understanding. 

And  I  think  I  can  understand  why  people  do  certain  things,  why  they  react  to  a 
certain  situation  they  way  they  react.  Why  the  circumstance  are  around  them 
the  way  they  are  is  because  of  certain  reactions  or  the  way  they  think  or 
whatever.  I  guess  I  can't  be  of  the  opinion,  which  I  have  heard  so  many 
professionals  and  social  workers  and  that  put  to  the  point,  that  everybody 
can  change  if  they  want  to.  I've  seen  people  really  want  to  change,  but  it's 
very  difficult  to  change.  I  think  there’s  a  lot  of  things:  there's  background, 
there’s  circumstances,  there's  pride,  there's  all  kinds  of  things  that  get  in  the 
way  and  affect  why  they're  doing  or  why  they're  living  like  they  are  living.  An 
example  I'm  thinking  of  is  a  single  parent  mother  that  was  left  with  four  kids. 

Her  husband  left  her  and  she  wouldn't  accept  welfare.  We  had  someone 
going  in  for  the  longest  time  and  this  mother  kept  saying  that  she  had  enough 
to  get  by  on  and  nobody  had  to  bother  her.  Finally,  after  about  six  months  of 
working  with  her  we  finally  figured  out  what  was  wrong.  She'd  land  in  the 
hospital  with  a  nervous  breakdown  kind  of  thing,  every  time  she  ran  out  of 
food.  And  how  we  discovered  that  was  one  night  she  passed  right  out,  went 
into  blackness,  partly  I  think  because  maybe  she  hadn't  eaten  for  awhile.  We 
suspect  that  because  she's  never  admitted  that.  And  the  other  thing  was 
because  she  was  really,  really  worried  and  there  was  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  to  eat  in  that  house  And  she  was  too  proud:  she  went  through  all 
kinds  of  contortions  to  try  and  steer  us  the  other  way  until  finally  someone 
called  me  and  said.  This  is  what's  happened.  So  we  put  our  heads  together 
and  started  thinking  about  all  the  different  times  that  happened  and  it  was 
always  around  the  end  of  the  month  time.  Either  the  cheque  hadn't  come 
through  or  -  there  was  a  pattern  to  it.  And  sure  enough,  the  cupboard  was 
bare,  fridge  was  bare  and  there  was  absolutely  nothing.  So  then  we  said, 

'What  a  horror!'  She  had  four  hungry  kids,  probably  crying  because  they 
were  so  hungry.  So  then  I  went  to  see  her  and  I  said,  'Okay,  this  is  what  we 
think.  You  tell  us  if  you  think  we  re  wrong,'  because  she  wasn't  telling  us 
anything.  Obviously  she  couldn't  talk  about  it.  So  I  said,  'We  may  be  dead 
wrong,  but  if  we  look  back  to  what  happened  before  and  to  last  night  what 
happened  and  what’s  in  your  house,  we  have  to  start  suspecting  that  this  is 
what’s  wrong.'  And  she  started  to  cry  and  she  said  'Yeah!'  And  then  we  were 
able  to  convince  her  to  go  on  welfare.  And  that  was  really  funny  because  we 
went  to  see  the  worker  and  the  worker  said,  'You  know  this  is  really 
interesting  because  I've  never  worked  on  a  case  like  this.  It  s  always  we’re 
trying  to  get  them  off  of  welfare.  Here  we're  trying  to  convince  her  that  this 
is  the  right  thing  for  her.’  Because  it  was;  she  really  needed  it.  She  was 
afraid;  she  was  afraid  because  her  husband  told  her  if  she  ever  put  his  kids 
on  welfare  he  was  going  to  come  and  beat  her  up;  she  wasn’t  to  contact  a 
social  worker  about  any  of  this  kind  of  stuff.  So  then  it  was  easy;  it  all  fitted 
in-  why  this  aloof  attitude.  Like  sometimes  she  just  didn't  want  to  talk  and 
we  figured,  'Well,  she's  spaced  out,'  but  she  wasn't.  That  was  her  way  of 
putting  us  off.  She  did  a  very  good  job  at  it  too.  So  she  felt  like  as  long  as 
she  acted  that  way  or  in  that  manner,  we  weren't  going  to  ask  too  many 
questions,  or  it  was  okay  for  her  not  to  bother  answering  us  to  giving  us  any 
straight  answers.  But  when  we  guessed,  she  fell  right  in;  she  couldn't  say  no. 

So  I  think  if  I  wasn't  the  kind  of  person  I  am,  I  probably  wouldn't  be  able  to 
see  some  of  those  things,  because  even  the  worker  was  taken  aback.  It  was 
a  man  and  I  must  say  a  very  good  social  worker.  If  I  ever  needed  a  social 
worker  I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  one  with  that  kind  of  understanding.  He 
was  taken  aback  when  I  phone  him  and  I  said  'Look,  I  think  this  is  what  is 
happening.'  He  says,  'Are  you  sure7'  So  then  I  explained  why  we  thought  that 
and' I  said,  Tm  going  to  go  up  and  face  her  up  to  it.'  She  was  really  afraid  of 
him;  she  wouldn't  talk  to  him  at  all.  When  she  came  out  of  the  hospital  she 
finally  decided,  yes,  she  was  going  to  go  and  apply  for  welfare  and  thumb 
her  nose  at  her  husband  if  she  had  to.  So  then  we  told  her  about  all  the 
protection  there  would  be  if  he  ever  did  try  to  beat  her  up  because  who 
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knows,  maybe  he  would  have.  We  pointed  out  for  her,  'Is  it  worse  for  your 
kids  to  be  on  welfare  and  have  full  stomachs  or  is  it  better  for  them  to  be 
running  around  and  stealing  stuff  out  of  the  grocery  stores?  Like  which  one 
is  better?'  She  still  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  go  and  apply  for  welfare,  but 
asked  if  I  could  go  with  her.  So  I  went  and  sat  through  the  whole  thing 
because  she  had  it  built  in  her  mind  that  this  was  such  a  terrible  thing  that  she 
was  going  to  have  to  go  and  fill  this  form  up  to  qualify  for  assistance,  and 
she  just  couldn't  go  through  it  alone.  So  I  did.  But  I  think  a  lot  of  people 
would  maybe  be  exasperated  with  that  kind  of  an  attitude.  But  I  felt  for  her. 

I  knew  what  she  was.  Like  a  lot  of  people  said,  'Well,  she's  crazy,  she's  not 
thinking  right,  she's  putting  all  this  on  to  be  noticed,'  and  that.  But  that  wasn't 
true!  And  I  never  ever  felt  that  way.  I  always  felt  like  she  did  have  a  lot  of 
good  qualities.  She  had  some  things  that  were  just  really  good.  So  I  think 
maybe  by  being  that  kind  of  person  you  can  see  deeper  or  see  some  things 
past  the  person  you're  looking  at  kind  of  thing. 

Balancing  the  intensity  involved  in  questioning,  rebelling,  caring  for  and 
understanding  others  is  Theresa’s  ability  to  laugh  -  another  quality  in  herself  that  she 
values. 

And  I  value  maybe  my  sunny-side  nature.  I  think  I  can  laugh  easily  -  like  I  can 
always  see  the  sunny  side  to  whatever.  And  I  think  even  with  a  client  or  with 
anyone  in  trouble,  there’s  always  something  funny  or  humorous  about  every 
situation.  I  think  I  like  that.  I  think  when  you've  gone  down  as  far  as  you  can 
go  every  once  in  a  while,  it’s  really  good  to  laugh.  I  think  even  at  home 
oftentimes  it  works.  I  think  of  when  I  get  tired,  when  I  get  really,  really  tired, 
is  when  I  really  feel  silly.  And  sometimes  it’s  really  good  to  just  laugh.  Your 
husband  or  somebody  will  try  and  pinpoint  you  to  some  kind  of  a  decision, 
and  all  you  want  to  do  is  sit  and  laugh  because  you  really  don't  want  to  make 
any  or  think  any  further  as  to  what  else  are  you  going  to  do.  I'm  sure  it 
exasperates  the  other  person.  I’ve  done  that  to  John  too.  But  I  think  that’s 
better  than  crying.  It  really  frustrates  me  and  I  went  through  some  times 
there  where  I  had  to  cry  a  lot.  It  really  made  me  angry  because  I  think  you 
never  got  anywhere  crying.  I  think  you  can  get  far  further  with  a  laughing 
attitude  than  you  can  with  a  crying  one. 

Also  adding  balance  to  Theresa's  active,  involved  work  and  life  are  the  things  she  likes  to 

do  alone  -  sewing,  handicrafts,  knitting,  crocheting,  a  walk  in  the  countryside  -  things 

which  take  her  mind  away  from  the  daily  stresses,  and  which  give  her  time  to  collect  her 

thoughts.  In  partial  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?"  she  stated 

Okay  from  there  I  think  I'd  go  down  to  some  of  the  personal  things  I  like 
doing.  Like  I  know  it's  important  for  me  every  once  in  a  while  to  be  by 
myself,  and  I  love  sewing  so  I'll  pick  up  a  difficult  pattern  and  try  and  make 
something  creative.  I  have  a  sister  that  hates  sewing.  Whenever  I'm  home, 
maybe  on  a  day  I'm  sick  or  something,  I'll  go  down  to  my  sewing  room  and  I'll 
sew.  She’ll  come  in  and  she'll  say,  'How  can  you  do  that?  That  would  be  the 
last  thing  I'd  want  to  do  when  I’m  sick.'  But  to  me,  unless  I'm  flat  on  my  back 
and  can't  get  out  of  bed,  I  can  go  down  there  and  just  really  get  busy.  I  like 
handicrafts.  I  like  doing  a  lot  of  knitting  and  crocheting  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

That  for  me  is  kind  of  a  tranquilizer  kind  of  thing  I  can  get  myself  involved  in 
trying  to  figure  out  a  pattern  and  getting  it  made,  so  it  did  lots  for  me.  So  I 
think  it's  important  for  me  to  have  some  time  to  myself.  I  can  go  for  days 
where  I  haven't  got  an  hour  for  myself  and  then  all  of  a  sudden,  'Aaaaggghhh1' 

Okay,  I  need  some  time,  whether  it's  a  walk  by  the  lake  to  the  end  and  sit  for 
two  hours  or  what  That’s  probably  the  next  thing.  If  I  didn't  have  that  time,  I 
think  I  couldn't  continue.  Somehow,  somewhere  I  have  to  stop  and  take  a 
breath,  or  stop  thinking,  collect  myself.  Something  I  sort  of  dream  about,  and 
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I  don't  know  if  it  will  ever  materialize,  but  is  maybe  having  a  little  log  cabin 
way  out  in  the  end  of  our  farm,  somewhere  at  the  lakepoint  where  it's 
beautiful  white  sand.  Somewhere  I  could  just  go,  where  there's  no  telephone 
Nobody  would  be  able  to  find  me  because  I  could  walk  up  there  and  nobody 
would  know  I'm  there.  And  I  could  just  sit  there  for  two,  three  hours  and 
collect  my  thoughts.  I'll  do  that  often.  I'll  go  for  a  walk  with  my  dog  and  sit 
on  the  sand  or  whatever  and  just  sit  there  for  awhile.  If  I  get  a  migraine 
headache,  that's  what  I'll  do.  Because  that  probably  helps  me  more  than  trying 
to  sleep  it  off  or  whatever.  That  comes  quite  high  on  the  list  of  what's 
important  to  me,  that  I  need  to  be  with  me,  myself,  every  once  in  a  while.  I 
think  if  I  didn't  have  the  time  to  do  that  every  once  in  a  while,  I  probably 
wouldn't  be  any  good  to  my  family  either.  So  I  don't  know  where  that  comes 
in.  Both  are  fairly  important  and  maybe  one  goes  with  the  other.  But  I  guess 
I'm  my  own  person  and  if  I  start  feeling  that  I  haven't  got  time  to  sort  this  out 
or  that  out,  then  I'll  really  start  panicking.  I  need  some  time  every  once  in  a 
while.  And  I  would  say  that’s  because  I'm  a  slow  thinker.  My  boss  tries  to 
push  me  and  I'll  say,  'Well  John,  you  know  I  just  think  slowly  sometimes.  I 
don  t  like  doing  things  in  a  hurry.'  I  know  sometimes  you  have  to  think  quick, 
there's  a  quick  decision  in  certain  areas.  That's  not  saying  because  you  think  it 
over  well  that  you  can't  make  a  mistake,  but  somehow  I  just  feel  more 
comfortable  being  able  to  weigh  the  pros  and  the  cons  of  whatever  it  is, 
whatever  decision,  big  or  small.  Some  need  more  thinking  than  others  do. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  interview  Theresa  described  how  she  took  over  her 

husband  s  jobs  as  a  school  bus  driver  and  as  manager  of  their  farm  when  he  was  ill.  She 

mentioned  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  run  the  farm  because  she  knew  what  to  do  and 

felt  like  a  partner  in  the  marriage.  That  Theresa’s  marriage  is  a  healthy  relationship  for 

her,  that  she  feels  an  equal  partner,  and  that  her  marriage  is  central  to  her  life  is 

validated  by  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life7" 

That's  probably  an  easy  one  I  think  because  I've  thought  about  it  often  and  at 
times  I  guess  I've  had  to  make  some  decisions.  I  think  I  value  my  marriage 
probably  the  most.  Like  I  think  even  though  I  started  to  go  to  work  and  I 
knew  that  that  was  going  to  have  some  effects  on  our  family  life,  I  guess  if  it 
came  to  either  marriage  or  career,  I'd  probably  throw  the  career  over  my 
shoulder.  I  would  feel  badly  about  it  but  if  it  came  to  a  choice  I  would 
probably  choose  that.  I  guess  I  just  find  being  married  as  being  a  good  thing. 

We  enjoy  doing  things  together,  whether  having  a  good  argument  or  going 
out  to  a  good  movie  or  whatever.  I  think  just  being  able  to  share  a  whole  lot 
of  my  life  with  someone  else  is  what's  really  important  probably  to  me.  And 
having  someone  that  I  think  understands  me  fairly  good. 

But  I  guess  I  would  still,  like  if  it  came  to  anything  where  Don  would  decide 
that  for  some  reason  it  wasn't  good  because  I  was  working,  I  would  weigh  it 
out  and  I  don't  know  what  decision  I'd  make,  but  I  think  I  would  give  up  my 
job  rather  than  giving  up  a  marriage.  Sharing  my  life  is  very  important  to  me. 

And  I  think  Don  is  very  different  from  me.  Okay  we  enjoy  doing  a  lot  of 
things  together,  but  he's  got  a  whole  different  attitude  than  I  have,  I  think, 
towards  life.  But  I  think  that's  good  Where  I  tend  to  be  maybe  a  lot  of  times 
more  serious,  take  things  more  seriously  than  he  does,  I  think  that's  really 
good  because  oftentimes  I  get  too  serious  and  then  I  think  he  can  sort  of  pull 
me  back  and  say  'Hey!' 

While  Theresa  values  her  marriage  above  her  career,  she  also  expects  to  come  first  with 


her  husband. 
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And  I  guess,  I  don't  know,  I  guess  I've  often  talked  with  women  who  have 
come  to  me  where  their  husbands  have  been  running  around  or  something 
and  they  say,  'Well  how  would  you  feel?'  I  say,  'I  don't  know  but  I  know  for 
sure  that  I  have  to  be  number  one  in  whatever  I'm  doing.'  I  want  to  do  a  good 
job  in  whatever  I  do  and  I  guess  I  fee!  that  way  about  my  marriage  too.  I 
guess  if  all  of  a  sudden  I  found  out  I  wasn't  number  one,  I'd  sure  as  hell  do 
something  about  it  -  find  out  why.  I  don't  know  what  would  happen  in  that 
case.  I  think  it  has  to  happen  before  you  really  know  what  you  would  do. 

The  only  thing  I  want  to  know  is  that  I  am  first  for  Don  and  that's  it  And  any 
time  I  ever  get  the  feeling  that  I'm  not,  well  he’s  got  a  few  questions  to 
answer  and  he'd  better  answer  them  in  a  hurry.  I  don't  think  I  could  ever 
share  him  with  anybody  else.  And  I  know  there's  other  interests  he  has  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  and  I  think  that's  important.  But  I  think  in  the  personal 
relationship  we  have,  I  have  to  be  number  one  and  that's  it.  I  couldn't  accept 
him  running  around.  Or  if  I  had  even  half  a  doubt  that  there  was  something 
going  on,  well  I'd  hop  in  my  car  and  find  out;  or  follow  him  or  find  out  for 
myself.  Like  if  anybody  ever  said  anything  and  if  I  got  a  little  suspicious,  I 
guess  I'd  certainly  check  that  out.  I  guess  I'd  have  to  know,  because  I  have 
certain  ideals  of  what  I  think  my  marriage  should  be  like  and  I  guess  if  it's  not 
or  if  I  got  a  funny  feeling  that  something  was  happening,  well  then  I  would 
really  want  to  know  what  is  happening  and  why  it's  happening  and  when  it  has 
happened  and  whatever.  He'd  have  to  answer  some  questions  in  an  awful 
hurry  and  have  some  good  logical  explanations,  I  think.  I  don't  know.  It  may 
be  totally  different.  I  guess  I  think  my  marriage  is  quite  secure  or  I  look  at  it 
as  a  secure  part  of  my  life,  and  if  all  of  a  sudden  it  wasn't  I  don't  know  what 
effect  -  I  really  don't  know  what  would  happen. 

The  security  Theresa  now  feels  in  her  marriage  was  not  always  there,  however.  She 

describes  a  rough  time  they  weathered  involving  her  mother-in-law. 

Like  we've  had  some  rough  times  and  I  know  to  begin  with,  Don  s  mother  was 
a  very  prominent  kind  of  a  lady  and  very  domineering  She  raised  four  sons 
and  had  no  daughters.  Like  she  was  a  real  difficulty  in  our  life.  I  guess  if 
there  would  have  been  anything  that  ever  stood  over  it,  it  would  have  been 
because  of  her.  But  we  weathered  that;  we  went  through  that,  sort  of  all 
underground,  and  when  she  learned  where  her  position  was,  it  was  quite  all 
right.  But  that  was  probably  the  hardest  part  in  the  marriage  for  me. 

Probably  because  I  was  very  young.  Like  if  it  was  now  I  think  I  could  deal 
with  it  a  whole  lot  easier,  but  that's  probably  because  I  have  a  lot  of 
knowledge  of  what's  happened.  It's  easier  to  deal  with  something  after,  when 
you  look  back  on  it 

That  this  was  truly  a  difficult  time  in  their  marriage  is  validated  by  Theresa's  answer  to 

the  question,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your  life?’ 

Okay,  resentment.  I  guess  I  can  put  it  to  a  point  of  probably  mother-in-law 
interference.  Like  I  guess  I'm  able  to  cope  with  it,  but  a  lot  of  times  it's  very 
hard  to  forget  some  of  the  hurtful  things  that  were  done.  And  I  think  if  it 
comes  to  resenting  something  that  strongly,  like  I  have  to  really  get  hold  of 
myself  and  think  about  a  lot  of  things,  or  I  think  I'd  fly  off  the  handle  or  be 
really  angry  about  some  things.  And  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  cope  in  the 
situation.  I  guess  what  I  thought  about  my  marriage  was  that  the  wife,  as  I 
say,  I  want  to  be  number  one.  And  if  my  husband  and  myself  make  a  decision 
to  do  something  and  all  of  a  sudden  here  comes  the  third  party  and  changes 
that  all  around  -  like  it  can  happen  once,  it  can  happen  twice,  and  maybe  I 
don't  like  it,  but  I'll  accept  it.  But  pretty  soon,  like  I  start  to  get  a  funny 
feeling  that  there's  something  wrong  here  and  I'm  not  going  to  take  this 
anymore.  So  then  I'm  going  to  do  something  about  it  -  talk  about  it  or  holler 
and  scream  or  whatever  it  takes  to  change  it.  But  I  guess  that  the  resentment 
part  is  that  I  think  she  hated  to  let  go  of  her  son.  I  can  accept  it  and  I  can 
laugh  about  some  of  the  stuff  now  quite  easily,  but  I  guess  in  a  sense  I  still 
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resent.  And  I  don't  think  that  will  ever  change,  whether  I'm  standing  at  her 
graveside  or  whatever.  I  think  there's  some  things  she  did  that  are 
unforgiveable  or  unpardonable  maybe.  Not  unforgiveable,  unpardonable,  in 
my  books.  I  think  the  control  was  the  worst  part.  But  like  we  were  in  a  bind 
because  of  the  family  farm  thing  and  the  whole  business  of  -  like  things 
would  have  been  a  lot  different  if  we’d  have  been  away  from  there  and  Don 
had  had  a  different  kind  of  a  job.  But  because  we  were  farming,  it  was 
controlled  with  finances,  it  was  controlled  with  all  kinds  of  things,  time,  even. 

Like  it  was  really  frustrating  because  we  d  decide  we  were  going  to  do 
something  one  day,  and  then  she  comes  up  with  this  bright  idea  and  all  of  a 
sudden  she  plans  things  and  everything  falls  apart.  When  that  first  started  to 
happen,  'Well,  gee,  it's  sad.'  The  second  time,  ’Well  how  come  everytime  we 
decide  to  do  something  this  happens?'  The  third  time,  'Well  this  is 
exasperating;  this  is  a  pattern.'  So  then  you  start  fighting  it  out.  And  it's  a 
battle!  And  I  guess  it  hurts  when  it  comes  to  the  point  where  you  have  to 
say,  'Okay  it's  either  me  or  her!’  Or  the  manipulative  way  that  she  always 
managed  to  do  things.  At  first  she  was  having  difficulties  to  let  him  go 
because  Don  was  the  second  in  line  and  I  know  there  were  a  lot  of  problems 
with  the  first  boy  that  left.  I  know  his  wife  had  all  kinds  more  difficulties 
than  I  even  had.  Don  was  a  little  older  and  I  think  he  was  able  to  handle  her  a 
lot  better.  I  know  now,  he  says  if  it  was  now,  he  d  even  handle  it  in  much 
better  ways,  but  of  course  as  you  get  older,  you  get  smarter.  But  like  it 
really  makes  you  feel  bad  when  you  have  to  start  defending  yourself  and  I 
think  after  awhile  you  start  resenting  that.  It  gets  to  be  a  big  hurt.  I  think  we 
were  able  to  talk  it  out  and  work  that  out.  But  when  I  think  about  it  I  guess  I 
think  that  was  probably  the  worst  thing  that  could  ever  happen,  is  her 
interference  in  our  marriage  Like  everything  else  that  I  can  think  about  was 
really  good.  Even  the  hard  times  we  had  or  whatever,  it  was  good.  But  I 
guess  I  really  get  angry  because  I  think  that  wasn't  necessary.  Like  we  didn't 
have  to  go  through  those  times.  That's  what  really  makes  me  angry. 

Theresa  believes  that  with  experience  we  learn  how  to  better  cope  with  problems  that 

arise  in  marriages.  She  talks  about  what  she  believes  is  necessary  for  a  good  marriage 

and  how  she  and  her  husband  have  strived  for  common  goals.  She  contemplates  what 

marriage  breakdown  would  mean  to  her. 

I  think  in  today's  society  or  today's  world  even,  a  good  marriage  is  like  having 
a  good  company  or  like  a  good  partnership.  Like  you  have  to  be  equal 
partners  in  it,  otherwise  I  don't  think  it  can  work,  or  it  can't  work  very  well.  It 
might  work,  but  better  for  one  person  than  the  other.  And  that  s  not  good. 

It's  got  to  be  good  for  both.  So  I  see  what  we  have  today,  I  guess  maybe 
because  we  lived  so  poor  years  ago,  and  I  can  remember  how  my  mom  and 
dad  struggled  and  that  whole  thing.  I  guess  security  to  me  is  having  a  good 
warm  house  to  live  in,  enough  to  eat  and  having  someone  to  share  it  with, 
that’s  really  important.  And  I  guess  it’s  been  important  to  Don  too,  because 
we’ve  strived  in  that  direction  to  get  ourselves  something  comfortable  to  live 
in  and  live  where  we  enjoyed  living,  where  it’s  at  now,  because  we  could 
have  either  lived  in  town  or  whatever.  So  we  both  worked  for  that  home 
kind  of  thing.  Like  what  we  talked  about  before  marriage  or  in  the  first  years 
of  our  marriage,  we  knew  what  kinds  of  things  we  wanted,  and  so  I  think  that 
would  really  be  shaking  the  floor  if  something  happened.  Because  all  of  a 
sudden  I  know  what  a  split-up  would  mean.  It  would  mean  breaking  up  your 
property  and  breaking  up  the  whole  -  all  of  a  sudden  you  wouldn't  be 
financially  secure,  there  would  be  a  whole  lot  of  changes.  But  I  guess  I 
couldn't  sit  back  either  and  say  that  because  I  am  financially  secure  I'm  going 
to  accept  this  kind  of  thing.  So  if  something  did  go  haywire  .... 

Marriage  also  means  to  me  though,  just  going  home  at  night  and  having 
somebody  to  share  your  daily  troubles  or  triumphs  with  and  that  kind  of 
thing;  exchanging  ideas  and  maybe  sharing  stuff  that  you’ve  learned  today  or 
heard  about  or  whatever.  I  think  that’s  really  important.  And  I  think  someone 
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alone,  you'd  have  to  devise  something  else.  You’d  either  find  a  very  good 
friend  or  someone,  and  maybe  some  people  can  cope  with  it  alone.  I  think  I 
like  to  talk  about  stuff  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Theresa  first  commented  that  she  enjoys  being  a  woman  and  that  she  doesn't 

feel  restricted  -  that  she  learned  as  a  child,  from  her  mother  and  great-grandmother, 

that  women  do  not  have  to  accept  society's  or  men's  definition  of  them  and  their 

'proper  place',  and  that  she  has  acted  on  her  beliefs  as  an  adult.  Theresa  also  enjoys 

being  a  woman  in  a  physical,  sensual  sense  -  what  she  describes  as  being  'feminine.' 

But  like  I  enjoy  being  a  woman.  I  enjoy  somebody  opening  the  door  for  me 
or  paying  for  my  meal.  I  enjoy  being  flattered  by  a  male.  I've  got  all  the,  I 
think,  feminine  kinds  of  feelings.  Like  getting  in  a  car,  if  there's  a  man  I  just 
assume  they  drive,  even  though  I  can  drive.  But  it  just  never  occurs  to  me 
then.  To  me  that  means,  I  guess,  them  just  recognizing  that  I'm  feminine,  or 
that  they  respect  me  for  myself.  I  enjoy  being  feminine.  Like  I  enjoy  putting 
on  a  frilly  blouse  or  that  kind  of  thing. 

Central  to  Theresa's  notion  of  enjoying  being  a  woman  in  a  sensual  or  'feminine'  sense,  is 

her  idea  that  she  wants  to  be  respected  as  a  woman,  not  in  spite  of  being  a  woman,  but 

for  the  person  she  is,  part  of  that  being  the  woman  she  is.  In  answer  to  the  question, 

"What  do  you  value  in  your  life?"  Theresa  struggles  with  this  idea,  and  it  becomes 

clearer  as  she  continues  to  talk  about  it. 

Respectability  is  the  second  highest  thing  I  value,  whether  you're  respectable 
to  men  or  peers  or  whoever.  I  guess  that’s  probably  quite  important  to  me  - 
respecting  me  for  the  person  I  am,  seeing  some  value  in  the  kinds  of  things  I 
do,  the  kind  of  person  I  am  or  whatever.  I  think  that’s  why  I  really  get  upset 
if  some  guy  makes  some  crude  advances.  That  upsets  me  because  then  I 
think,  'Well  how  are  they  seeing  me?'  I  guess  that's  not  how  I  really  want  to 
be  seen,  because  I  think  I  have  a  little  more  to  offer  than  just  one  part  How 
can  anyone  see  anything  in  a  person  if  the  first  thing  they  think  about  is 
making  some  sort  of  advance?  And  I  guess,  as  a  woman,  I  don't  even  think  of 
it  that  way,  but  it's  just  that  they're  not  respecting  me  for  my  values,  my 
feelings.  And  if  they  can't  understand  how  I  feel,  well  then  I  really  just  don't 
have  anything  in  common  with  this  person.  Because  I  think  every  person  to 
me,  I  don't  care  if  it's  a  child,  an  adult,  an  old  person  or  someone  that’s  really 
depressed  or  what,  everyone  has  something  that  they  have  to  offer  and 
there's  something  good  about  everyone,  I  think.  Or  something  that’s 
outstanding;  I  shouldn't  say  good,  I  mean  something  outstanding,  an 
outstanding  feature.  I  guess  maybe  it  just  makes  me  sick  if  I  think,  'Well,  they 
don't  see  me  in  any  other  way.'  Okay,  I'm  maybe  not  perfect  in  everything.  I'm 
sure  I'm  not,  but  there  must  be  something  that  I  do  well  or  that  I  should  be 
able  to  be  of  some  value,  so  that  they  can  see  me  in  some  other  way.  And 
even  if  I  have  to  work  at  it  for  awhile  to  gain  that  -  like  what's  happened  in 
my  job.  When  I  started  working,  because  of  my  educational  background,  I 
know  that  my  boss  said  -  he  told  me  point  blank  -  we  often  laugh  about  it 
now  -  but  he  figured  I  couldn't  do  the  job.  And  that  was  okay;  I  could  accept 
that  kind  of  thing.  I  knew  how  he  felt  and  that  gave  me  all  the  more  courage 
to  struggle  harder  and  show  him  what  I  thought.  And  I  guess  I  could  accept  it 
for  a  time,  that  he  was  seeing  me  that  way,  and  I  thought,  'Well,  that's  okay. 

I'll  prove  my  point  if  it  takes  me  five  years  to  do  it.  I'll  do  it  eventually.'  That 
was  my  goal.  And  I  guess  I  really  feel  good  about  that  because  he's  had  to 
change  his  way  of  thinking.  He  said  so  openly  and  we’ve  laughed  about  it. 

We  always  go  out  for  a  drink  on  my  anniversary  of  when  I  started.  So  one 
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day  he  was  telling  me  what  he  was  thinking  and  I  said,  'Okay,  tell  me  the  truth.' 

So  then  I  said,  'But  you  know  what?  Do  you  really  want  to  hear  what  I 
thought  of  you?'  So  then  I  told  him  what  I  thought  of  him.  So  we’ve  come  to 
good  terms  with  it.  I've  had  my  battles  with  him,  but  if  I  know  something  is 
right,  or  if  I  really  believe  strongly  in  something,  I'll  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
world  to  prove  it.  And  I  guess  if  I'm  wrong.  I’ll  admit  that  It's,  I'm  sure,  a  little 
harder  to  admit  you're  wrong  than  to  try  and  prove  or  say  I  told  you  so.  I 
think  it  makes  me  feel  really  good,  to  be  able  to  prove  my  point  and  in  the 
end  have  him  say,  'Well  I  value  your  opinion;  I  respect  the  way  you  think,'  or 
whatever.  I  think  that's  quite  important. 

I  certainly  want  to  be  respected  as  a  woman  as  well.  I  don't  want 
every  guy  coming  and  pawing  me,  so  that's  really  important.  But  if  he  likes 
what  he  sees,  he  can  certainly  tell  me  that  without  putting  his  fingers  on  me.  I 
guess  I  have  said  that  to  some.  If  you  really  feel  that  way  I  take  kindly  to 
your  telling  me  so,  but  hands  off,  kind  of  thing.  I  guess  I  want  the  person  to 
see  me  as  a  woman,  and  as  a  woman  recognizing  that  I  am  a  female  and  not  a 
male,  right?  But  I  also  want  them  to  see  that  I  have  some  other  qualities.  I 
shouldn't  say  some  other  qualities  because  being  feminine  isn't  a  quality, 
you're  either  male  or  female.  So  I  don't  know  quite  how  to  explain  that.  I 
want  them  to  know  that  I'm  a  female  and  to  recognize  that.  I  don’t  know  how 
to  put  it  in  words.  Recognizing  that  I  am  a  female  and  that  I  have  all  of  these 
qualities.  I  guess  just  seeing  you  as  a  person,  seeing  me  as  being  me,  able  to 
do  some  things  because  of  the  kind  of  a  person  I  am.  But  what  does  being 
feminine  mean  to  me?  That's  a  hard  question.  I  don't  know  if  I  ever  dwell  on 
that.  Like  I  said,  I  enjoy  being  a  woman  and  being  feminine.  I  enjoy  having  a 
door  opened  for  me  or  I  enjoy  a  compliment  or  that  kind  of  thing,  but  that's 
as  far  as  I've  ever  thought  of  being  a  woman.  When  someone  opens  a  door 
for  me,  I  think  it  shows  respectability.  I  see  so  much  today  with  the  young 
girls,  where  the  guy  will  come  in  and  sit  on  the  chairs  and  the  girls  are  left 
standing  with  no  chairs  left,  and  I  think  that's  terrible.  So  it's  probably  all  the 
old  stuff  that's  been  instilled  in  me  of  where  women  should  be  respected  or 
this  was  the  kind  of  thing  guys  should  do.  Not  that  I've  ever  held  my  husband 
to  the  point  where  he  has  to  open  the  door  for  me.  In  fact  I  d  feel  foolish 
sitting  inside  the  car  waiting  for  him  to  get  out  and  run  around  and  open  the 
door.  But  I  think  if  we're  walking  together  and  we  come  to  a  door,  he  should 
be  the  one  that  opens  it.  But  I’m  not  going  to  sit  in  a  car  when  he's  getting 
out,  to  wait  till  he  gets  around,  because  I'm  certainly  capable  of  opening  a 
door  and  closing  it  myself. 

Theresa  is  concerned  that  the  equality  women  have  achieved  today  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  equally  respected  or  valued  She  wants  both:  to  be  respected  for  her  skills  and 
abilities,  and  as  a  woman. 


I  think  there  is  in  a  sense  a  lot  of  disrespect  today  of  women.  Almost  more, 
in  a  sense.  I  think  we  re  coming  up  in  our  jobs,  and  that's  all  coming  up  for 
equality,  but  I'm  wondering  if  on  the  other  hand  we  re  losing  the  other  kinds 
of  things,  like  where  guys  just  are  not  respecting  women  in  some  of  the 
other  areas,  such  as  pulling  out  a  chair  or  sitting  down  on  a  seat  and  letting 
her  stand.  And  I  guess  to  me  it  seems  like  something  is  lost,  like  the  women 
are  losing  in  that  respect.  And  I'm  not  sure,  I  don't  think  I  can  believe  that  men 
are  seeing  us  as  equals  because  they’re  doing  that.  To  me  I  guess  it  means 
that  they're  really  not  respecting  the  girlfriend  or  their  dates  or  whatever,  like 
they  should  do.  I  don't  know  if  that  makes  any  sense  As  I  say,  because  we 
gain  here,  maybe  we  re  losing  there.  There  has  to  be  something  more  to  it.  I 
think  what’s  happening  is  the  men  figure,  ’Okay  you  guys,  you  think  you're  so 
smart  you  can  do  this.'  Rather  than  seeing  you  as  a  woman  and  recognizing 
that  because  you're  a  woman  you  still  can  do  a  whole  number  of  things  and 
because  you're  a  woman  you  don't  need  any  less  to  live  on,  you're  going  to 
need  the  same  amount  of  money  we  do  to  operate  a  family  or  whatever.  See 
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I  think  that  if  we  force  them  into  that  role,  of  thinking  that  way,  then  they  are 
still  not  looking  at  us  as  equal  -  they  figure  they’re  going  to  get  even  with 
you  somehow.  I  think  it's  like  they've  sort  of  had  the  upper  hand  and  they’re 
going  to  continue  it.  It's  like  a  spoiled  child  where  you  say,  'Okay,  you  can't 
do  this.'  If  he  finds  out  he  really  can't  or  he  may  get  into  trouble,  then  he'll  go 
and  do  something  else  behind  your  back  sort  of,  to  get  even  with  you  kind  of 
thing.  That's  what  it  looks  like  to  me.  Because  I  think  the  way  I  would  like  to 
be  respected  as  a  female  would  be  that  they  recognize  my  qualities,  that  I  can 
do  this  and  this  and  this  well,  or  as  well  as  any  man  or  maybe  better  than 
some  men,  and  that  I  can  think  logically,  I've  got  my  own  ideas  and  I've  got  a 
right  to  them,  but  that  I  am  still  a  woman  and  they  should  enjoy  being  with  me 
because  I’m  feminine  or  whatever  just  like  I  enjoy  being  with  a  man  for 
different  reasons. 

Theresa  goes  on  to  explain  the  attraction  to  the  opposite  sex  that  she  experiences. 

Recognition  of  her  femaleness  by  a  male  indicates  to  her  that  he  acknowledges  the 

attraction  -  her  femininity. 

I  think  maybe  opposites  attract.  Even  though  I  enjoy  women  -  like  I  have  a 
real  good  friend  and  I  really  enjoy  her  company,  being  able  to  share  things 
with  her  and  talk  with  her,  I  really  enjoy  it.  And  Don's  got  a  couple  of  good 
men  friends  that  I  really  like  and  respect,  and  I  really  enjoy  having  a 
challenging  conversation  with  them  as  well.  Whatever  it  is  -  politics  or 
growing  a  rose  or  whatever  the  interest  is  -  I  enjoy  to  get  their  view  of  how 
they  think  or  what  they  think.  I  don't  know.  Maybe  I  am  subconsciously 
thinking  that  they're  male;  maybe  I've  seen  them  different  and  I  sort  of  want 
to  know  their  views.  And  I  think  I  enjoy  being  recognized  as  a  female.  Like 
you're  struggling  with  something  for  example,  and  either  my  husband  comes 
along  or  some  other  person  and  he  says,  'Oh  gee,  let  me  do  that  for  you. 

You’re  not  strong  enough.'  And  I  don't  mean  strong,  but  that  must  be  hard  for 
you  or  whatever,  physical iy  hard.  I  think,  'Gee,  that’s  really  nice.'  I  really 
appreciate  that  kind  of  thing  because  he's  recognizing  that  it  must  be  really 
difficult  because  I  haven't  the  strength  to  do  it.  And  I  guess  it  really  annoys 
me  when  you  have  some  of  these  guys  that  say,  'Go  ahead,  struggle  with  it 
lady,  and  they  sit  back  and  relax  awhile.  They  have  to  recognize  that  being 
courteous  would  be  recognizing  that  maybe  you  have  certain  strengths  or 
maybe  you  can  only  do  that  much,  and  give  you  a  helping  hand.  Just  like 
when  some  guy  was  having  a  hard  time  changing  his  baby's  diaper  or 
whatever  and  I  said,  'Gee,  maybe  you  want  me  to  help  you  with  that.'  There 
are  some  things  that  I  do  well,  better  than  some  men,  like  okay.  I'm  probably 
better  at  washing  Don's  shirts  than  he  is.  But  he  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  at 
checking  the  oil  in  the  car  and  when  my  tire's  flat,  changing  it.  Why  should  I 
struggle  with  it?  But  I  guess  I  would  feel  awkward  or  foolish  sitting  there 
waiting  for  him  to  open  the  car  door  when  I've  got  two  perfectly  good  hands 
and  legs  and  can  do  it  myself,  because  he  has  to  walk  all  the  way  around  the 
car.  I  guess  part  of  it  is  being  recognized  as  an  attractive  female  -  as 
feminine.  I've  never  thought  about  it  that  far,  just  that  I  know  I  enjoy  having 
that  kind  of  thing  happen  to  me.  And  I  guess  that  would  be  the  answer,  the 
logical  thing.  I’m  thinking,  'Okay,  they're  recognizing,  they're  respecting  ' 

Maybe  I  put  that  respect  in  the  wrong  place.  For  me  to  feel  feminine  I  guess 
I  want  somebody  to  recognize  that  I'm  a  female  -  that  would  be  being 
feminine  -  but  also  recognize  that  I'm  not  totally  dumb  because  I'm  a  female. 

Like  the  inclinations  of,  'She’s  just  a  dumb  broad '  I  really  bristle  at  that  kind 
of  thing.  Just  because  you're  a  female,  why  do  you  have  to  be  dumb7 
There's  a  lot  of  dumb  males  walking  around  too,  so  I  don't  think  that’s  got 
anything  to  do  with  being  a  male  or  a  female. 

Going  back  to  her  childhood,  we  see  how  Theresa's  awareness  of  her  sexuality 

developed  Generally  speaking,  Theresa  recalls  a  childhood  free  of  restrictions  and  free 
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of  the  notion  that  being  a  girl  meant  anything  different  from  being  a  person. 

When  I  was  younger  I  can't  remember  having  feelings  about  being  a  girl  even 
though  we  were  all  girls  in  the  family.  Somehow  I  never  ever  even  thought.  I 
had  cousins  that  were  boys  and  we  often  were  together  -  played  together, 
and  stayed  at  their  place  or  other  kids  stayed  in  our  place.  And  like  if  the 
boys  climbed  a  tree,  I  climbed  a  tree  too.  I  enjoyed  playing  with  dolls,  which 
the  boys  probably  didn't,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  different  or  I 
was  a  girl  and  that's  why  I  was  doing  it  or  anything. 

However,  Theresa  notes  a  change  in  her  awareness  of  herself  at  puberty,  stemming 

from  a  sense  about  her  mother's  uncomfortable  feelings  about  her  developing  sexuality. 

How  her  mother's  feelings  were  transmitted,  where  they  came  from  and  how  her 

mother  attempted  to  compensate  for  them  is  explained. 

But  when  I  began  to  change  into  a  woman,  that  was  probably  a  difficult  time,  I 
guess  partly  because  of  how  it  was  handled.  Like  I  think  my  mom  was  really 
embarrassed  to  talk  to  me  about  it  because  of  the  way  she  was  brought  up. 

Like  now  we  often  talk  about  it  and  she  says  because  I  was  the  first  child  in 
the  family  she  was  sort  of  using  me.  I  think  it  wasn't  as  difficult  for  her  later 
as  it  was  at  that  time.  I  think  she  just  briefed  me  on  the  most  necessary 
things.  I  remember  her  saying,  'Gee  I  really  have  to  talk  to  you  this  afternoon.' 

And  I  thought,  'My  goodness!  This  sounds  important!'  But  I  had  no  idea  what 
it  was  all  about.  I  think  the  stage  must  have  been  set  because  all  of  a  sudden 
my  sister  was  gone  and  there  was  nobody  around  the  house.  I  remember  her 
sort  of  stuttering  and  stammering  and  trying  to  fill  me  in  on  all  what  it  was 
she  was  supposed  to  try  and  tell  me.  It  was  a  very  brief  description  of  what 
was  going  to  happen.  I  picked  up  that,  'Gee  she's  really  uncomfortable  about 
this’.  So  then  I  just  took  it  from  that  that  this  must  be  an  uncomfortable 
business.  But  I  accepted  it  and  then  she  went  on  to  tell  me  about  what  had 
happened  to  her  and  she  didn't  want  to  have  that  happen  to  me.  Because  like 
her  mother  never  even  told  her  anything,  so  she  got  a  big  surprise  and  she 
was  scared  that  there  was  something  wrong  and  wasn't  prepared.  And  in  the 
old  days  you  didn't  have  all  the  convenient  stuff  that  we  have  now  for  that 
kind  of  thing  So  I  remember  her  telling  me  how  terrible  it  was  because  it 
was  embarrassing  and  here  she  was  looking  for  old  towels  and  things,  and 
how  scary  it  was  because  then  they'd  have  to  hide  all  this  and  have  to  rewash 
it.  And  she  never  really  learned  about  that  from  her  mother,  so  she  made  up 
her  mind  right  there  that  there  was  no  way  she  was  going  to  let  her  girls  go 
through  that  kind  of  thing.  She  told  me  that  right  at  the  time.  That's  the  way 
she  felt,  but  she  was  really  uncomfortable  telling  me  about  it.  This  was 
before,  so  she  was  trying  to  prepare  me.  Okay  and  I  think  she  did  a  good  job 
of  that  but  I  think  later  that  she  really  didn't  tell  me  too  much  more. 

Although  Theresa  s  mother  did  not  provide  her  with  complete  information  about  female 

sexuality,  she  does  appear  to  have  encouraged  her  to  get  this  information  from  a  close 

neighbour  -  a  woman  who  seems  to  have  been  both  a  friend  and  model  for  Theresa. 

We  had  some  good  friends  -  like  they  were  a  young  married  couple  and  sort 
of  lived  on  my  dad's  yard.  I  became  very  friendly  with  this  lady  and  she  was 
probably  like  a  guiding  star,  because  I  think  she  filled  me  in  on  ail  the  rest 
eventually.  Maybe  it  was  a  set-up  -  that  Mom  had  planned  it  that  way.  I  don't 
really  know.  But  she  sort  of  took  me  under  her  wing  and  told  me  a  whole  lot 
more.  We  could  really  talk  about  it,  even  though  she  had  no  kids  of  her  own 
-  they  were  just  married  maybe  four  or  five  years.  But  she  was  fairly  young 
and  I  related  well  to  her  because  I  liked  her  and  she  was  still  young  enough 
that  we  could  do  fooiish  things  together.  So  somehow  it  was  almost  like  she 


was  a  friend  of  mine  or  a  school  chum  of  mine,  so  we  were  able  to  talk. 

Having  an  aunt  to  go  to  for  understanding  support  when  in  conflict  with  her  mother  also 

appears  to  have  been  important  for  Theresa. 

I  know  an  aunt  of  mine,  like  on  Mom's  side  of  the  family,  was  widowed  early: 
she  still  had  four  kids.  She  tried  to  run  the  farm.  And  there  was  no  way  I'd 
put  myself  in  some  of  the  positions  she  put  herself  in  to  get  some  of  the 
work  done.  I  just  wouldn't  do  it.  There's  other  ways  of  making  a  living.  And 
she  stayed  off  of  welfare  and  I  guess  that  was  her  main  statement,  to  stay 
off  of  welfare  because  she  didn't  want  the  label,  didn't  want  her  kids  to  be 
raised  on  welfare.  My  way  of  thinking  is  she  probably  did  far  worse  than  if 
she  would  have  went  and  asked  for  some  welfare  -  it  probably  would  have 
been  a  lot  less  degrading  than  some  of  the  things  she  did  She  chose  to  do  it 
that  way  and  that's  okay.  I  think  she  was  a  super  mother;  she  was  just  ace 
with  the  kids.  In  fact,  whenever  I  didn't  get  along  with  my  mom  or  we  had  an 
argument,  I'd  go  over  to  her  She  just  had  a  whole  different  way  of  talking, 
and  maybe  because  it  was  somebody  removed  I  could  go  and  talk  things  over 
with  her.  And  then  I'd  go  back  home  and  feel  a  lot  better.  So  I  really  respect 
her  as  far  as  the  way  she  raised  her  girls.  She  had  four  girls  also. 

Theresa  compares  the  influence  of  her  mother  and  father  on  her  and  her  sisters, 

concluding  that  in  spite  of  her  father's  traditional  ideas  about  the  'proper  place'  of 

women  he  remained  fairly  inactive  in  the  family,  while  her  mother,  the  strong  leader,  was 

more  influential. 

I  was  probably  molded  by  my  mother  into  certain  roles  of  what  was  right  and 
what  was  wrong.  I  think  the  way  I  think  now.  I'm  not  sure  if  we’d  agree  on 
everything,  so  somewhere  along  the  way  I  had  to  forge  my  own  ideas  and  my 
own  ways  and  I  don’t  know  where  I  got  that  from.  I  think  my  dad  probably 
influenced  me  very  little,  because  he  was  really  a  quiet  kind  of  a  person.  He 
never  said  very  much.  If  there  was  anything  that  had  to  be  said,  it  was  my 
mom  that  said  it.  So  when  I  think  back,  I  feel  like  Dad  had  very  little  influence 
on  our  lives  really.  Like  he  probably  worked  through  her  in  a  lot  of  ways,  but 
like  if  it  came  to  spanking  Mom  was  always  the  one  that  did  it,  or  if  it  came 
to  any  rule  setting  it  was  usually  Mom  that  did  it,  even  though  Dad  had  some 
very  set  ideas.  Sometimes  Mom  would  say,  'Well  you  know,  Dad  didn't  like 
that  very  much,'  and  I'd  stop  and  I'd  say,  'Oh  really?'  I  never  got  that  feeling. 

And  then  sometimes  when  I  got  to  be  a  teenager  and  you  start  questioning 
your  parents  and  start  thinking,  'I  wonder  if  Mother  is  using  Dad  for  some  of 
this,  saying  Dad's  not  going  to  like  it  because  it  was  a  good  way  for  her  to 
deal  with  it?’  But  now,  knowing  what  I  know,  I  know  how  my  dad  thinks.  One 
example  is  of  wills.  He  made  a  will  and  rather  than  making  Mom  the  executor 
of  their  property,  he's  saying  me,  solely  because  I  am  the  oldest  and  that's  a 
sort  of  old  country  style  -  the  oldest  child  has  all  of  these  certain 
responsibilities.  So  of  course  this  is  mine.  But  he  doesn't  make  me  the 
executor,  because  it’s  not  proper  for  a  woman  to  be.  And  like  Don  and  I 
laugh  about  it,  but  Don  is  named  the  executor,  because  he's  the  man  and  that's 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  So  I  know  my  dad  thinks  that.  I  don't  care  what  he 
thinks.  Like  when  I  went  to  work  I  know  Dad  was  just  -  'What  do  you  want 
to  go  to  work  for?'  The  whole  idea  is  that’s  terrible.  And  I  guess  he  knows 
very  little  of  whatever  prompted  me  to  go  to  work.  And  probably  Don  s 
illness,  when  Don  got  really  sick,  I  decided,  'Gee,  I  don't  have  a  career,  I  don't 
have  anything  of  my  own,  and  if  something  ever  happens  to  him  where  am  I 
at?’  Even  though  we  have  the  farm  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff  and  I  know  that  I 
could  run  it,  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to. 

But  my  dad  never  sees  it  that  way.  I  don't  know,  I  don't  think  he  thinks 
further  than  I  got  married  and  the  husband  should  be  supporting  me  and  that 
kind  of  thing,  but  he  doesn't  think,  'Okay,  what  if?'  I  think  Mom  was  the 
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stronger  person  in  the  family.  Strongest  as  far  as  the  kids  were.  Like  she 
was  probably  the  sole  molder  of  the  family  of  all  us  girls.  In  fact  I  don't  ever 
remember  Dad  saying  -  I  think  once  I  remember  getting  one  slap  and  that  was 
because  I  spilled  his  tobacco.  So  that's  what  we  always  laugh  about.  And  if  it 
came  to  anything  because  I  came  home  late  or  whatever,  I  always  answered 
to  Mom.  Like  Dad  was  never  waiting  up  for  us.  Even  thought  he'd  be  mad  or 
upset  about  something,  Mom  did  it.  I  don't  know  if  she  felt  more  responsible 
or  she  just  had  the  leadership  kind  of  thing,  that  she  just  went  ahead  and  did 
it. 

That  Theresa  values  her  family  is  evidenced  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you 

value  in  your  life?”.  She  explains  that  what  her  family  means  to  her  is  people  who  will  be 

there  when  she's  in  need  and  who  she  in  turn  feels  responsible  to,  a  sense  of 

connection  or  belonging,  and  a  source  of  information  about  herself. 

Family  -  I  guess  that  would  also  be  something  I  value.  I  guess  when  I  speak 
of  family,  I  speak  first  of  Don  and  I  as  a  family.  We  have  no  kids,  so  were 
our  entire  family.  But  then  I  think  about  my  mom  and  dad,  his  mom  and  dad, 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  guess  it's  very  important  for  me,  not  on  a  daily  basis, 
but  every  once  in  a  while  to  go  and  see  my  sister  or  phone  her  and  see  how 
she  is  doing  or  what’s  happening.  The  same  thing  with  parents,  like  see  how 
they're  doing.  Or  if  I  don't  see  them  for  awhile  I  figure,  'Gee,  what  have  they 
been  up  to?  Are  they  well?'  That's  probably  the  next.  I  guess  in  a  sense  it 
means  a  support.  I  know  for  me  in  case  of  illness  or  some  other  traumatic 
thing,  I  know  my  family  would  be  all  around  me  to  help  whichever  way  they 
can.  But  the  other  thing  is  I  think  to  me,  like  I  feel  responsible  for  seeing  that 
they  are  well,  and  that  maybe  there's  something  I  can  do  to  help  them  with. 

It's  mutual.  But  I  don't  like  being  smothered.  Like  sometimes  I  think  if  you  live 
right  close  to  family,  there  are  certain  members  of  the  family,  they  almost 
over-use  you  or  want  to  be  right  there  in  everything  you  do.  I  guess  I  cringe 
at  that  kind  of  thing  because  even  though  I  like  people  and  like  being  around 
them,  I  like  being  my  own  person.  There  are  some  things  that  I  just  don't  like 
to  share  with  anybody  else  and  there  are  some  times  I  want  to  be  by  myself, 
or  sometimes  I  think  that  Don  and  I  should  be  alone  or  whatever.  But  I  think  if 
there  was  some  disaster  or  something,  if  all  of  my  family  was  suddenly  gone, 

I  think  I'd  be  really  sad.  I  probably  would  be  able  to  make  it  -  I  think  I  make 
friends  easily  and  I'd  be  able  to  -  but  I  think  it  would  be  something  really 
traumatic  in  my  life,  if  all  of  sudden  your  family  was  all  gone. 

I  guess  just  seeing,  or  knowing  who  your  family  is,  is  probably  very 
important.  I  don't  think  you  ever  give  it  much  thought  if  you  have  them, 
except  that  I  know  it  is  important  because  of  the  foster  boy  that  we  kept  for 
awhile.  He  had  no  family  and  there  was  no  trace  of  who  his  family  was.  He 
was  given  away  at  birth  and  I  know  that  to  him,  I  think  it  was  the  single  factor 
that  really  affected  all  of  his  life  -  that  he  had  no  connection.  He  really 
wanted  to  belong  somewhere.  Belonging  -  I  guess  if  you  walk  around  and 
you  wonder  who  your  mother  was  or  what  she  was  like  and  all  the  other 
questions  you  have  about  your  family,  you  don't  have  that.  I  see  in  myself  a 
lot  of  things,  and  I've  heard  people  say,  'Gee,  there’s  so  many  things  I  see, 
actions  and  things  that  you're  like  your  dad.’  Or  'Gee,  you  look  like  your 
mom.'  Remarks  like  that.  And  I  know  the  make-up  of  your  body,  like  I  know 
some  of  the  things  I've  had  wrong  with  me,  they  have  ran  in  my  family.  Like 
an  uncle  on  my  dad  s  side  is  allergic  to  aspirin.  One  day  I  discovered  -  well  I 
knew  I  had  this  allergic  reaction  for  awhile  and  I  couldn't  figure  out  what  it 
was,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  it  hit  me  because  I  had  the  same  kind  of 
reaction  he  had.  And  sure  enough,  it  was  aspirin.  I  very  seldom  use  it  but 
every  once  in  a  while  I  use  one  and  I'd  swell  from  it.  And  all  of  a  sudden  it  hit 
me,  'Gee,  all  the  different  times  I  remember  this  happening  to  me  I  think  it 
was  because  I  had  a  headache,  and  when  I  had  a  headache  I  took  an  aspirin.' 

So  I  never  even  bothered  going  to  a  doctor.  I  just  knew  that  was  it.  I  cut  out 
the  aspirins  and  all  the  symptoms  went  away.  So  I  think  there  is  a  whole  lot 
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that's  good  about  knowing  who  your  family  is  and  for  a  lot  of  good  reasons. 
For  your  own  well-being,  or  your  own  feeling  of  belonging,  or  medical 
reasons  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Theresa  has  also  experienced  some  disappointment  as  a  woman:  that  she  was 
unable  to  have  children. 

I  guess  there  was  some  disappointment,  like  being  a  woman.  We'd  have 
loved  to  have  some  children  and  wasn't  able  to  come  through  with  it,  so 
sometimes  I  guess  I  have  a  little  heavy  heart  and  think  I  really  wasn't  able  to 
reproduce.  I  don't  think  it  takes  up  a  whole  lot  of  my  time  in  thinking  upon  it, 
but  I  guess,  like  I  can  think  of  it  in  a  heavy  heart  as  thinking,  'Well  gee,  I  would 
certainly  have  liked  to  have  one  or  two  children.'  I  think  when  we  married  and 
when  we  talked  about  having  a  family  and  that  kind  of  thing  -  probably  part 
of  it  is  that  I'm  disappointed  because  I  know  my  husband  would  also  have 
liked  to  have  kids.  That  was  a  big  thing  in  his  life.  I  guess  I  feel  even  though  I 
don't  have  much  choice  over  the  matter,  it's  a  disappointment.  I  had  one  tubal 
pregnancy  and  then  the  doctor  told  me  that  I  was  unable  to  have  any  again 
because  I  have  some  problem  with  my  other  tube.  But  then  I  was  pregnant 
again  but  the  same  thing  happened;  it  was  a  tubal  pregnancy. 

The  difficulty  of  experiencing  medical  problems,  and  of  facing  not  being  able  to  have 

children,  was  augmented  by  Theresa  s  negative  experiences  with  members  of  the 

medical  profession  with  whom  she  had  to  deal.  She  describes  how  she  fought  her 

doctor's  judgment  that  she  needed  surgery. 

So  then,  at  that  time  I  had  an  argument  with  the  doctor  because  he  had 
wanted  to  take  my  uterus  out  and  I  really  didn't  feel  good  about  that.  But  he 
kept  insisting  on  doing  it  and  I  refused  to  sign  that  paper.  I  didn't  think  it  was 
the  best  thing  and  I  figured  I  was  too  young  for  that  kind  of  thing.  His  whole 
idea  was,  'It’s  just  a  baby  carriage  and  you're  no  longer  needing  it  anymore, 
and  why  keep  it’,  kind  of  thing.  And  I  don't  know  why  but  I  just  decided  that 
it  must  be  there  for  some  reason  and  I  really  didn't  feel  good  about  removing 
something.  Like  then  I  guess  I  was  divided  because  I  didn't  want  to  do  it.  Is  it 
really  there  for  nothing  or  is  it  there  for  another  purpose?  And  I  had  to  make 
a  split  decision  right  there  because  when  you're  laying  on  the  hospital  bed  and 
you're  going  up  for  surgery  in  two  hours  and  before  they  give  you  that 
needle  that  makes  you  groggy,  you  know,  I  had  to  think  fast,  so  I  told  him, 

’No!’  So  he  walked  out  of  the  room  in  a  huff.  I  didn't  feel  good  about  it, 
because  when  you're  laying  hundreds  of  miles  from  home  and  you  are  all 
alone  and  really  the  only  one  you  can  trust.  You  couldn’t  talk  to  any  of  the 
nurses  because  they  sort  of  went  aiong  with  the  doctor  or  would  be  very 
aloof  about  giving  me  the  answers.  I  tried  to  sound  out  a  couple  of  them  and 
I  got  the  feeling  they  really  didn't  want  to  talk  about  it.  And  I  can  see  why 
they  probably  didn't,  because  they  didn't  want  to  get  in  between  the  doctor 
and  myself.  But  like  I  refused1  I  defied  him!  And  I  don't  think  I  was  sorry  for 
it.  He  said,  'You  know,  you'll  be  sorry  because  you'll  probably  have  to  come 
in  for  surgery  again.'  And  I  said,  'Well  I  guess  I'll  take  that  chance.  It's  my 
body!'  So  on  that  note  is  when  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  in  a  real  huff. 
Among  other  things  I  didn't  feel  very  good  because  he  was  the  one  who  was 
going  to  do  the  surgery  in  two  hours  time.  So  then  I  felt  that  I  didn't  know 
who  I  could  trust  or  who  I  could  turn  to  and  I  wasn't  feeling  very  good  about 
the  surgery  to  begin  with.  I  wasn't  feeling  the  best  and  so  it  was  pretty  hard 
to  fight  him.  And  he  put  up  a  good  argument,  a  good  fight,  and  if  I  would 
have  hesitated  I  know  he'd  have  won  Because  first  of  all  he  sent  up  the 
nurse,  now  that  I  recall.  This  paper  came  up  with  some  nurse  that  I  had  to 
sign,  so  I  read  it  and  I  said,  'No'  I'm  not  signing  it,  because  I  want  to  see  the 
doctor  first.  I  know  I  have  to  go  in  for  surgery  because  my  tube  is  just  about 
bursting'.  I  knew  the  first  one  had  burst  on  me  so  I  knew  what  that  was 
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coming  to.  So  then  when  he  came  in  and  whether  he  was  rushed  or  busy  - 
I'm  sure  he  was  busy  but  he  certainly  made  me  feel,  well,  here  I  am  taking  up 
his  time  kind  of  thing,  and  what  was  this  nonsense,  I  wasn’t  going  to  sign  the 
paper?  So  then,  when  he  tried  his  best  and  his  darndest  to  get  me  to 
reconsider,  I  think  the  harder  he  tried  the  stubborner  I  got,  or  the  more 
reason  I  could  see  for  not  going  through  with  it.  But  then  like  when  he  turned 
I  think  he  felt  like  this  was  useless  He  just  turned  and  just  left  in  a  flap 
without  saying  anything.  I  think  he  was  really  stupid  about  it.  It  didn't  make 
me  feel  very  good  and  I  was  just  about  ready  to  go  down  to  surgery.  He 
never  ever  sat  down  to  really  explain.  But  like  I  knew  what  I  was  thinking  and 
why  I  was  thinking,  or  feeling  that  way.  But  I  think  the  least  he  could  have 
done  was  sat  down  and  explained  in  more  detail  rather  than  just  coming  up 
and  saying,  'Well,  look,  you  know  we're  going  to  cut  it  out  and  that's  it.' 

After  10  years  of  health  Theresa  finally  did  have  a  hysterectomy.  Again  she  was 
appalled  by  the  attitude  of  the  surgeon,  his  easy  diagnosis  and  his  insensitivity  to  her 
concerns. 

I  was  okay  for  10  years.  It  was  difficult  that  I  had  to  go  back  to  surgery 
again  but  I  think  at  least  I  had  those  10  years  and  I  was  much  older.  I  think 
back  about  the  one  doctor  I  went  to  -  the  first  one  I  saw  after  10  years  -  he 
was  really  stinky.  You  know  he  did  a  poor  job  of  an  exam,  he 
straightforward  told  me  that  it  was  probably  a  good  chance  that  I  had  cancer 
because  I  had  a  lump  -  which  you  know,  like  anybody  in  his  right  mind  would 
think  of  that  in  the  first  place  but  I  think  it  was  totally  unnecessary  for  him  to 
say  that,  before  he  really  knew  or  had  any  idea  even.  He  hadn't  examined  me. 

He  did  a  really  poor  job  of  that;  he  just  looked  at  my  chart  and  before  he 
even  touched  me  he  said,  'Oh,  you're  40  so  you  don't  need  any  of  that 
anymore.'  And  those  are  his  exact  words.  So  to  me  that  was  a  setting  of 
just  exactly  what  he  was  intending  to  do.  And  even  though  I  knew  what  was 
more  or  less  wrong,  I  think  he  should  certainly  have  done  some  research 
before  he  made  a  comment  like  that.  And  I  don’t  think  a  comment  like  that 
was  necessary  anyway.  I  guess  it  made  me  angry  because  I  thought,  'Well, 
how  can  he  tell?’  Just  because  he  is  the  surgeon  and  obviously  he  likes  using 
the  knife;  before  he  even  sees  what  is  wrong  he  decides,  'Oh,  you're  that  age 
so  let's  cut  it  out.'  And  I  wonder,  how  many  men  would  accept  that  kind  of  a 
thing7  And  I  think  probably  a  lot  of  women  do  accept  it.  I  talked  to  several 
who  had  had  the  same  doctor  and  he  used  the  same,  the  exact  same  line  on 
them.  You  know,  they  were  too  timid,  or  afraid  to  try  anything  Because 
when  I  walked  out  of  that  office,  I  guess  I  made  up  my  mind  right  there  that 
he  was  never  going  to  see  me  again.  And  it  all  happened  so  quick,  because 
the  exam  -  I  was  only  in  there  maybe  10  minutes  and  he  shoos  you  out  for 
his  nurse  to  make  the  arrangements  for  hospital  I  guess  I  needed  some  time 
to  think  about  it.  And  I  told  him  I  had  to  go  home  because  I  wasn't  about  to 
make  a  decision  like  that.  And  he  said,  'Well,  there's  no  other  way  out.  You 
don't  have  much  choice  and  the  sooner  the  better'  kind  of  thing  But  I  went 
back  to  that  doctor  and  told  him  I  was  just  really  dissatisfied  with  what 
happened,  and  I  really  wanted  a  second  opinion  because  I  figured  it  was  a 
major  decision  and  it  should  require  some  thought.  And  he  encouraged  me, 
he  was  really  good  about  it.  I  was  sort  of  brazen  because  I  figured  the  next 
thing  he'll  tell  me  is  take  a  tranquilizer  and  go  home.  But  he  didn't.  So  I 
forgave  him  that.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  quite' all  right,  that  he  would  get 
me  in  to  see  somebody  and  he  said  too  that  it  was  urgent  that  I  see 
somebody  soon,  which  I  knew  myself. 

Theresa  sought  a  second  opinion,  realizing  that  she  had  possibly  already  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  neurotic  patient  and  aware  of  the  emotional  strength  necessary  to 
approach  another  doctor.  This  time,  however,  she  had  better  luck. 
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The  second  doctor  was,  I  think,  a  little  more  sympathetic.  I  don't  know, 
maybe  because  he  already  knew  what  to  expect  of  me  because  I'm  sure  this 
doctor  must  have  filled  him  in  on  it.  Maybe  his  whole  mannerism  is  different. 

He  was  a  younger  doctor  and  his  whole  attitude  -  like  he  was  patient,  he 
explained  a  whole  lot  of  things.  And  I  told  him  that  when  I'm  under,  like  there 
was  no  way  I  could  fight  and  make  the  decision  of  what  they  take  and  what 
they  leave,  so  I  have  to  be  entirely  sure  that  whoever  was  going  to  be  doing 
it,  I  could  trust.  He  kept  a  straight  face.  I  don't  know  if  he  chuckled  or  not. 

But  I  said,  'If  I  could  be  awake  in  this  whole  thing  I'd  feel  pretty  good  but  I 
know  that  I  have  to  trust  that  you're  going  to  do  the  right  thing.  So  I  want  to 
know  what  you’re  thinking  and  if  this  happens  or  that  happens,  why  you're 
doing  it  and  what  the  alternatives  would  be  if  you  didn’t  or  you  did.'  So  he 
was  good  about  explaining  that.  So  I  decided  to  go  to  the  surgery  with  him.  I 
just  cancelled  out  on  the  other  one.  But  I  think  oftentimes  women  accept 
because  they  feel  foolish  to  ask  another  opinion  Doctors  have  a  way  of 
putting  you  down  that  can  make  you  feel  pretty  small  or  pretty  unimportant  if 
they  want  to.  So  you  have  to  be  really  strong  to  do  it  for  sure.  It's  not  easy 
to  tell  him,  'I  don't  like  what  you’re  telling  me,’  or  'I  don't  like  the  way  you're 
doing  this.’  I  don't  know  how  many  women  do  that  kind  of  thing,  or  how 
often  that  happens.  But  I  wouldn't  doubt  that  he  probably  put  it  down,  just 
the  kind  of  doctor  he  was,  as  only  another  one  of  these  naughty  women 
running  around,  or  a  nutso  woman. 

The  support  of  a  good  friend,  who  happened  also  to  have  medical  knowledge, 
was  crucial  to  Theresa  in  her  gaining  the  confidence  needed  to  approach  a  second 
physician. 

I  have  a  good  friend,  Marie,  who  I  talked  to.  Like  before,  this  was  prior,  I  was 
trying  to  make  my  decision.  And  I  was  going  for  a  second  opinion  but  I  felt 
pretty  rotten  because  I  knew  the  first  doctor  would  really  have  raised  my 
eyebrows.  Not  that  that  really  bothered  me.  I  guess  maybe  I’m  a  little  bit 
rebellious  and  I  sort  of  like  going  against  the  grain  of  things,  but  I  just  didn't 
feel  good  about  it.  So  I  called  Marie  and  I  said,  'You  know  Marie,  I  d  just  like 
to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while.'  So  she  was  really  good.  She  came  and  I  told 
her,  'You  know  this  is  what  I'm  thinking.  Do  you  think  I'm  off-cue  here?'  And 
she  really  encouraged  me  to  go  for  the  second  opinion  and  she  says,  'No!  I 
don't  blame  you  at  all  for  how  you're  feeling.’  And  then  she  explained  some 
of  the  things  she’d  seen  when  she  was  taking  her  training,  her  nursing,  and 
how  she  felt  about  a  lot  of  stuff.  And  I  guess  she  feels  about  things  like  I  do 
a  whole  lot,  and  I  guess  that  really  helped.  But  it  really  helped  me  because 
then  she  explained  what  kinds  of  things,  what  she  knows  of  what  all  the 
implications  are  after  removal  and  what  other  alternatives  there  are  and  that 
kind  of  thing.  And  she  was  in  agreement  too,  like  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  well  of  course,  but  make  darn  sure  it's  necessary,  before  that 
happens.  So  I  guess  that  made  me  feel  a  lot  better  and  when  I  went  back  to 
the  second  opinion,  like  I  felt  pretty  positive  about  what  I  was  doing  and  I 
didn’t  feel  like  I  had  to  make  an  excuse  to  the  doctor.  I  knew  very  well  that 
he  probably  knew  that  he  was  the  second  doctor  I  was  seeing,  or  the  third 
doctor  already  -  that  I  was  getting  a  second  opinion.  But  he  didn't  ask  me  or 
say  anything,  and  I  didn't  either  when  I  first  came  in.  I  just  went  through  the 
exam.  But  I  felt  a  whole  lot  better  because  he  really  did  do  a  good  exam.  But 
after  he  was  through  and  he  told  me  what  he  expected  was  the  problem  and 
what  the  alternatives  were,  then  he  said,  'I  know  that  from  talking  to  your 
family  doctor,  I  know  that  I'm  the  second  opinion,  but  I'd  just  be  interested  in 
what  the  other  doctor  told  you'.  So  I  said,  ’Yeah,  that  was  only  fair'.  So  then  I 
told  him  and  I  told  him  how  I  felt  too.  I  told  him  I  didn't  appreciate  being  told 
that  it  was  cancer  because  even  though  I  knew  that  it  could  very  possibly  be, 

I  felt  like  that  was  something  that  could  really  shove  you  off  the  wall.  Then 
when  I  came  back  and  talked  to  a  couple  of  other  women  and  found  out  that 
they  had  the  same  doctor  I  had  had,  the  first  one,  and  he  used  exactly  the 
same  tactics  on  them.  And  the  one  woman  said  she  didn't  like  him,  she  never 
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even  went  back  for  her  check-ups  because  she  said  she  didn’t  like  the  way 
he  handled  her  afterwards.  Like  she  said  there  was  very  little  feeling 
between  her  and  the  doctor  to  begin  with,  but  after  the  surgery  it  was  even 
worse  because  he  almost  didn't  want  to  have  anything  to  do.  Like  he  was 
done  -  he'd  cut  and  that's  all  he  wanted  to  do.  And  if  she  had  any  other  kinds 
of  problems  he  just  told  her,  'Lady,  I  can't  do  anything  for  you'.  But  it  really 
felt  good  to  talk  to  Marie  because  I  think  she  understood  what  I  was  feeling 
Even  though  she  hadn't  gone  through  anything  like  that,  she  had  enough 
medical  knowledge  and  that  to  know  what  kinds  of  things  might  happen.  And 
some  of  the  stuff  she  told  me  was  right  on.  And  so,  like  I  say,  it's  the 
unknown  sometimes  that  a  person  fears  more  than  if  you  know  what's 
happening.  So  for  me,  like  it  was  really  a  good  support  kind  of  thing  to  hear, 

'Well  I  know  what  you’re  thinking  and  yeah,  you're  dead  right  thinking  this  way 
or  that  way.'  And  saying,  'Yeah  I  don't  blame  you  for  going  to  see  and  I  think 
you  should  go  to  see  somebody  else.'  She  encouraged  me  so  that  even 
though  I  guess  I'd  made  up  my  mind  to  do  that,  regardless  of  what  she  had 
told  me,  it  made  me  feel  so  much  more  positive  towards  the  next  doctor 
visit.  Because  like  I  didn't  know  what  to  expect.  I  didn’t  know  if  he  was 
going  to  try  to  push  me  in  the  corner,  so  just  having  the  support  of  someone 
else,  knowing  what  I  was  feeling  like  and  that  I  had  every  right  to  feel  that 
way,  really  helped  me.  It  gave  me  courage.  Like  I  think  the  second  doctor 
was  very  good,  he  took  time  to  explain.  And  I  had  him  go  through  everything 
and  I  talked  to  him  about  some  of  my  mom’s  problems  and  I  said  I  seen  what 
she  was  going  through.  So  then  I  talked  to  him  about  the  possibility  of  going 
on  hormones  and  what  that  does  and  then  of  course  it  was  a  big  controversy 
about  are  hormones  harmful  or  not?  So  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  about 
that  and  he  took  the  time  to  really  explain  all  that  well,  and  what  the  latest 
ideas  were  and  what  his  beliefs  were  on  it  and  that  kind  of  thing.  So  that 
helped  some.  But  I  think  there  could  have  been  more  things  that  he  couldn’t 
help  me  with,  because  he  was  a  man  and  I  don't  think  he  understood.  You 
know  what  kinds  of  things  you  worry  about  and  just  having  another  woman 
to  talk  to  I  think  -  like  if  you  could  have  someone  that's  gone  through  that 
kind  of  thing,  so  much  the  better.  They  understand  and  they  can  tell  you, 

'Hey,  I  went  through  that,'  and  you  can  get  encouragement.  And  I’m  sure 
somewhere  down  the  road  when  you're  feeling  like  you  need  someone  to  talk 
to  again,  it'll  be  just  really  nice  that  you  have  someone  in  the  community 
where  you  could  go  and  something  was  set  up  -  you  knew  you  could  go  and 
just  talk  this  problem  over. 

Theresa  values  her  friends  not  just  for  the  support  they  give  her  when  she's  in  need,  but 
also  for  the  sharing  of  good  times,  laughter  and  a  way  of  perceiving  things  in  common. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life7”,  she  described  one  friend  in 
particular,  what  that  friend  means  to  her,  and  how  this  friend  stood  by  her  during  her 
difficult  time. 

I  also  value  that  I  have  one  really  close  friend  I  think  by  being  able  to  share 
or  talk  things  over  with  her  all  the  time  -  if  there's  something  that  is  affecting 
you  in  a  lot  of  ways,  like  if  you're  upset  about  something  -  I  know  she’s 
somebody  I  could  go  and  talk  to  and  somebody  that  would  have  my  best 
interests  in  mind  if  she  gave  me  any  advice.  And  also  I  think  it's  been 
vice-versa.  I  think  I've  helped  her  through  many  struggles  too.  It  is  just  a 
good  warm  kind  of  a  feeling;  I  think  about  her  and  I  think  warmly  of  her.  We 
do  a  lot  of  laughing  together  -  a  lot  of  sharing.  I  guess  she's  somebody  I 
could  cry  with  and  laugh  with  and  just  feel  good  about  whatever  you  do. 

She’d  be  as  close  as  any  of  my  sisters  would  be,  maybe  even  closer.  There 
might  be  more  things  I  share  with  her  sometimes  than  I  would  with  any  of  my 
sisters.  I  miss  her  if  I  don’t  see  her.  Often  I  know  what  she  s  doing  or  if  she 
does  something  different  she  knows  in  a  way  I  look  forward  to  her  coming 
back  or  whatever.  It’s  kind  of  nice  to  go  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  her;  I 
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know  that  if  I'm  tired  she'll  accept  me  like  I  am,  or  even  if  I  feel  particularly 
annoyed  about  something  she'll  hear  me  out  -  that  kind  of  thing  I  know  when 
I  was  sick  she  was  a  real  support.  Just  the  little  different  things  she  did,  it 
really  makes  you  think.  You  develop  a  friendship  and  you  share  all  kinds  of 
things  and  then  when  I  really  got  sick  she  just  did  all  kinds  of  little  extra 
things  that  was  really  not  called  for.  It  wasn't  really  even  necessary  but  I 
know  she  went  out  of  her  way  to  do  them.  And  you  really  get  to  appreciate 
that  kind  of  thing.  And  yet  we  can  sit  and  laugh,  or  tease  each  other  really 
about  anything  or  everything,  and  have  a  great  time.  Or  go  out  on  a  shopping 
spree  or  whatever,  just  do  anything  together.  It's  kind  of  fun  to  have 
somebody  that  I  guess  maybe  thinks  a  lot  like  you  do.  I  think  probably  a  lot 
of  our  ways  are  the  same-  that's  why  we  are  so  close.  Even  my  sister  thinks 
differently  than  I  do  and  with  my  girl  friend  I  guess  we’re  probably  on  the 
same  level  or  think  the  same  way  in  a  lot  of  things.  Yeah,  I  think  I  really  value 
her  friendship.  I'd  miss  a  whole  lot  if  I  didn't  have  that.  I  guess  we  can  both 
reflect  or  do  reflections  of  each  other  quite  easily,  sometimes  we  can  be 
hilarious  and  sometimes  sad,  but  I  feel  really  comfortable  with  saying 
whatever  we  think,  and  know  that  you're  not  going  to  hurt  the  other  one's 
feelings. 

Before  her  surgery  Theresa  encountered  a  female  intern  whom  she  hoped  might 
understand  her  concerns,  woman  to  woman.  She  describes  what  happened  and  her 
disappointment. 

Then  it  was  the  evening  before  surgery  and  this  woman  came  in  and  says,  I'm 
interning  and  I'll  be  working  with  Dr. Green  on  your  surgery  in  the  morning,  so 
there's  some  things  I'd  like  to  do.’  I  supposed  it  was  something  like  getting  a 
history  and  that  kind  of  thing.  So  I  thought,  'Oh  super,  a  woman,  isn't  that 
nice1  I’m  going  to  be  able  to  talk  to  her  even  better,'  even  though  the  doctor  I 
had  then  I  was  satisfied  with.  Because  I  had  sort  of  doctor  hunted  too, 
wondering  if  I  was  going  to  have  a  funny  mark  on  my  chart  somewhere  -  I 
decided  if  I  was  going  to  go  through  this  at  least  I  was  going  to  have  a 
doctor  that  I  could  talk  to.  So  right  away  I  thought,  'Well  no  wonder  Dr. Green 
has  such  a  different  attitude,  because  maybe  he  has  a  woman  working  with 
him.'  And  I  did  tell  her,  I  said,  'Gee  it’s  really  nice  to  see  a  woman  training  for 
this  kind  of  thing.'  I  said,  'I  think  there  isn't  enough  of  that  and  it’s  too  bad 
that  more  doctors  in  this  type  of  profession  weren't  women.’  And  I  got  the 
feeling  I  wasn't  getting  through  to  her.  She  just  sat  there  and  her  face  - 
there  was  no  expression  -  her  face  was  expressionless.  You  always  got  the 
feeling  that  here  you  were  talking  to  a  statue  or  someone  that  wasn't  really 
hearing  what  you  were  saying.  So  then  after  she  got  done  with  the  medical 
history,  I  told  her  how  I  felt.  But  the  strange  thing  was  she  never  ever  asked, 

'How  are  you  feeling  or  going  through  this?'  And  when  we  came  to  a  part 
already  where  I  was  going  through  what  I  was  going  through,  there  was 
nothing  mentioned  at  all  about  feelings  or  if  I  had  any  second  thoughts.  So  I 
thought,  'Well  I'll  bring  the  subject  up  myself.'  So  I  said.  Gee,  I  certainly  have 
some  questions.'  'Well,'  she  said,  'what  are  they?’  But  I  could  tell  she  sort  of 
made  the  busy  appearance  like  she  had  to  leave  in  a  hurry.  So  then  I  told  her, 

I  said,  'I'm  concerned  for  a  number  of  reasons,'  and  I  went  through  some  of 
the  stuff.  And  the  only  comment  she  made  was,  'It's  not  doing  you  any  good 
there  and  there's  only  one  way  out.  You  know  surgery's  the  only  answer.' 

And  off  she  went.  Which  left  me  like  a  cold  potato.  I  just  sort  of  felt  'ugh', 
you  know? 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  her  feelings  about  the  experience,  Theresa  tried  to  understand 
what  factors  might  have  led  to  the  intern  s  inability  to  understand  and  act  on  her 
concerns.  She  also  discusses  the  effect  it  had  on  her  emotional  state  and  on  her 


confidence  in  the  intern's  abilities. 
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I  don't  know  if  she  didn’t  want  to  get  into  it.  It  was  almost  like  she  was  afraid 
to  listen  to  what  your  feelings  were  about  the  whole  thing,  or  the  patient's 
feelings  were.  And  I  wonder  which  doctors  she's  been  with  because  she 
never  really  heard  what  I  had  to  say,  other  than  looking  to  see  what  other 
surgeries  I  had  and  what  my  medical  history  was.  She  couldn't  care  about  me 
as  a  person  at  all  I  guess  that  was  the  worst  part.  Somehow  when  she  came 
in  I  just  really  wound  up  and  I  thought,  'Oh,  a  lady  doctor!  Well  this  is  really 
super  because  at  least  she'll  understand.'  But  I  don't  think  she  did.  I'll  never 
know,  but  the  only  thing  I  thought,  and  I  don't  wish  her  any  harm  or  anything, 
but,  'I  just  hope  the  day  comes  when  you  have  to  live  through  the  same  kind 
of  thing  and  I  wonder  what  you're  going  to  be  feeling?'  Because  it  seems  like 
she  never  gave  it  any  further  thought.  Here  she  was,  young  and  vibrant  and 
busy  with  her  studies  and  I  don't  think  very  considerate  about  the  person, 
period.  And  I  know  that  a  doctor  has  to  be  objective,  he  can't  or  she  can't 
get  emotionally  involved,  but  I  think  if  they  don't  see  you  as  a  person  or  hear 
what  you're  feeling,  it’s  no  wonder  they  look  at  things  like  you're  crazy  if  you 
complain  about  something  twice  in  a  row.  I  suppose  because  all  the  training 
has  done  them  in  probably  at  this  point.  So  of  course  she  has  that  kind  of  an 
attitude.  And  if  she  didn't  look  at  it  in  any  other  way,  she's  obviously  just 
seeing  the  angle  that  her  professors  had  been  teaching  her.  In  fact  I  almost 
had  a  worse  feeling  from  her  than  I  did  from  my  own  doctor,  who  I  thought 
was  pretty  good  in  the  end  because  he  listened  well  And  her  attitude  was 
far  worse;  she  wanted  to  talk  about  it  far  less  than  my  doctor  did.  And  she 
just  said.  This  has  to  happen,  there  is  no  other  way  out,'  rather  than  sit  down 
and  say,  'Well  gee,  what  are  your  concerns?’  -  which  is  what  I  wanted.  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  somebody  and  she  never  gave  me  an  opportunity.  I  have 
men  doctors  like  that  too,  but  she  was  so  mechanical  that  it  was  like  a  robot 
walking  into  your  room  and  doing  the  necessary  things.  Maybe  it  was 
because  she  was  only  interning  or  maybe  she  had  picked  some  other  cues  up 
along  the  way.  But  to  me  it  would  seem  like  she  didn’t  have  a  mind  of  her 
own.  She  was  being  trained  but  it  was  like  being  molded  into  something  that 
she  didn't  dare  to  look  at  any  other  sides  or  want  to  get  involved  in  any  other 
way  for  fear  she  might  disturb  this  mold  that  she  was  getting  molded  into.  I 
may  be  dead  wrong,  but  that's  the  feeling  I  got  from  her.  I  realize  that  they 
can't  sympathize  with  every  patient,  or  they  can't  show  sympathy.  But  she 
wasn't  even  trying  to  understand  me,  and  that’s  what  I  wanted.  I  didn't  want 
any  sympathy.  I  guess  when  I  have  to  go  through  anything  like  that  I  like  to  do 
things  alone.  I  don’t  even  like  having  family  around,  where  I  know  a  lot  of 
people  who  prefer  that  kind  of  thing.  I  know  Don  had  said  to  me,  'Well  can  I 
come  the  night  before?’  And  I  said,  'No,  I'd  rather  you  came  after  it's  all  over 
with,  because  I  know  it’s  something  that  I  have  to  go  through.'  But  that  not 
understanding  I  think  is  what  really  hurts,  or  what  really  makes  you  feel 
hesitant,  because  then  you  wonder,  'Well  they  don’t  understand,  how  are  they 
going  to  do  any  kind  of  a  job?' 

Theresa  commented  on  the  myth  espoused  by  one  doctor  that  after  a 
hysterectomy  women  miss  menstruating,  describing  her  experience  as  just  the  opposite. 

I  can't  even  remember  which  doctor  it  was  anymore  but  one  of  them 
said  something  about  women  tend  to  feel  like  ail  of  our  periods  mean  a 
whole  lot  to  you.  And  I  guess  that’s  been  the  best  thing  that’s  ever  happened 
in  this  whole  deal  is  that  I  don't  have  to  worry  about  anything,  in  that  manner. 

Like  you  never  even  think  about  it1  Every  once  in  a  while  you  think  about  it  or 
you  hear  your  friends  or  somebody  talking  about  it  and  I  think,  'Oh  gee,  I  don't 
even  have  to  worry  about  that  anymore.’  Before  it  always  ended  up  that  it 
seemed  you  were  going  somewhere  and  you  decided  you  were  going  to 
wear  a  white  dress  or  something  light,  and  that’s  the  day  your  heaviest  flow 
is  on.  You  either  had  to  take  your  chances  or  switch  into  something  darker. 

And  I  always  thought  that  was  kind  of  a  drag.  Now  I  think,  'This  is  really  nice1' 

But  the  doctors  seem  to  think  that  women  are  upset  because  they're  missing 
something,  or  that  it’s  all  in  their  head  kind  of  thing 
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Another  belief  of  her  doctor  -  that  a  hysterectomy  itself  will  not  effect  a  woman’s 

emotional  life  -  was  proven  wrong  by  Theresa's  experience.  She  describes  how  she 

felt  insecure,  confused  and  frightened  by  the  change  in  herself. 

In  the  first  while  after  surgery,  I  guess  I  was  sort  of  looking  or  feeling  to  see 
how  I  was  going  to  feel.  There  was  the  whole  recovery  thing,  and  maybe 
that  was  frustrating  because  it  really  takes  you  a  heck  of  a  long  time  to  get 
back  on  your  feet  again,  but  after  that  I  guess  I  was  feeling  not  my  best. 

Well  then  they  said,  'Well,  six  months,  any  surgery,  six  months  it  takes.'  Okay, 
so  at  the  six  months  check-up  everything  is  healed;  you  healed  amazingly  well 
and  that  whole  bit.  But  then  I'm  not  feeling  so  good.  Like  I  envisioned  it 
would  be  like  doing  things  I  used  to  do.  What  I  found  strange  was,  and  I  can 
remember  my  mom  saying  the  same  thing,  she  said,  'What's  the  matter  with 
me?  You  know  I  used  to  like  to  sew,  I  used  to  like  to  do  these  things  and  I 
just  don't  feel  like  doing  them  anymore.  There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  me.'  And  I  went  for  sure  through  the  same  thing  I  think,  because  I  know 
the  things  I  used  to  love  doing,  or  could  put  all  of  myself  into  it,  like  I  just 
couldn't  anymore.  I  felt  like  Ah,  what's  the  use!  I  really  don't  even  feel  like 
living  so  what  s  the  use  of  doing  any  of  this  kind  of  stuff.'  It's  a  crazy  feeling. 

It  kind  of  confuses  you  because  you  notice  the  change  in  yourself  and  I  think 
that's  the  scary  part.  You  know  how  you  used  to  feel  before  and  then  all  of 
a  sudden  you're  feeling  this  way  and  I  think  if  somebody  could  explain  that  to 
you  before  you  go,  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad  Like  I  think  it  even  helped  to  talk  to 
Mom  after  because  she  said,  'Oh,  that'll  last  for  awhile,  but  it'll  pass  over 
eventually.'  Well,  for  sure,  like  it's  a  year  and  a  half  now  and  I'm  over  it  a  little 
more.  Like  I'm  starting  to  feel  my  normal  self  again.  I  just  take  life  as  it 
comes  kind  of  thing. 

It’s  about  a  year  and  a  half  since  my  hysterectomy  now.  And  I  guess 
it's  just  in  the  last  two  months  that  I'm  really  feeling  good  again.  It's  taken  me 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  Like  there  were  some  bad  times  there.  Like  I  had 
some  hypoglycemic  problems  that  came  up,  after  the  hysterectomy  -  I  hadn’t 
had  that  before.  And  I  wondered,  like  I  seen  my  mother  go  through  that  - 
that  was  the  other  reason  I  didn't  want  to  go  through  with  it,  because  I  always 
thought,  if  it  comes  to  that  for  me  or  anything  I’ll  probably  take  and  hang 
myself  sooner.  Like  my  mother  went  through  some  difficult  times  after.  I 
noticed  a  change  in  her  whole  attitude,  her  behavior,  just  everything.  I  think 
she  was  very  depressed  a  whole  lot  of  the  time.  Like  about  three  quarters  of 
the  time  for  about  10  years  I  think  she  was  really,  really  depressed.  And  the 
way  I  seen  my  mother  before,  she  had  a  lot  of  bounce  and  could  sort  of 
fight  back  with  a  lot  of  things.  After  she  would  give  up;  she  didn't  seem  to 
have  the  same  stamina  she  had  before.  And  I  guess  I  just  didn't  want  that  to 
happen  to  me,  because  I  felt  like  I  had  a  lot  of  fight  in  me  and  I  like  it  that 
way.  I  don't  think  I  like  being  a  defeatist  or  negative  about  everything.  I  know 
some  other  women  who  have  talked  about  it  and  heard  how  they  felt  and  it 
seemed  to  be  very  similar  to  what  my  mother  went  through.  So,  I  was 
feeling  raw  about  a  lot  of  stuff.  I  think  there  is  a  chemical  change  in  your 
body.  Like  okay  I  had  no  idea  what  it  was  like  until  I  went  through  it  myself. 

And  even  though  my  mother  had  a  total  hysterectomy  which  is  far  worse  that 
what  I  had,  which  was  just  having  my  uterus  removed,  I  certainly  noticed 
changes  in  me.  The  doctors  poo-poo  my  idea,  like,  'That’s  no  problem,  just 
having  your  uterus  removed.  It’s  not  going  to  affect  you  any.'  But  it  does. 

With  me  there  seemed  to  be  a  sense  of  insecurity.  Like  before  I  thought  I 
had  a  lot  of  energy,  drive;  I  could  do  anything  if  I  put  my  mind  to  it.  And 
somehow,  after,  like  I  felt  tired  all  the  time  and  that  in  the  end  would  drag  me 
down.  My  whole  attitude  changed.  Like  things  I  liked  to  do  before,  I  didn't 
find  any  kick  or  challenge  in  any  of  that  at  all.  Like  I  lost  all  my  secure  kind  of 
attitudes. 
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Theresa  feeis  that  talking  to  her  mother  and  other  women  who  had  experienced 

the  aftermath  of  a  hysterectony,  was  helpful  in  that  she  gained  an  understanding  of  what 

was  happening  to  her.  She  reflects  on  the  trauma  her  mother  once  experienced  in  not 

understanding  what  was  happeningto  her. 

And  if  I  hadn't  studied,  or  known  a  whole  lot  and  because  of  my  work  at  the 
office,  you  know,  just  hearing  from  what  a  lot  of  women  had  talked  about 
kind  of  thing,  and  knowing  that's  what  I'm  going  through  -  I  still  was  going 
through  it  even  though  I  knew  that  this  was  happening  -  I  guess  it  helped  me 
maybe  get  through  it  much  sooner  than  a  lot  of  other  women  because  I  finally 
understood  what  was  happening.  But  I  think  like  what  my  mom  went  through 
-  it  was  about  15  years  before  I  did,  so  she  must  have  found  it  really  terrible. 
Because  I  think  she  probably  didn't  understand  what  was  happening.  And  I 
think  that  we  probably  didn't  either.  I'm  sure  my  dad  didn't.  And  even  though 
we  tried  everything  in  our  wits  it  was  really  confusing.  You  know,  we'd  be 
having  a  good  time  and  all  of  a  sudden  shed  go  off  for  a  good  cry  and  we 
just  couldn't  figure  out  what  was  going  on  for  the  longest  time.  Well,  we 
knew  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  that,  but  I  think  it  would  have  been 
helpful  if  we'd  been  forewarned  of  what  to  expect  and  how  to  handle  this 
kind  of  thing.  It  would  have  been  better  for  her  and  I'm  sure  for  everyone 
else. 

Theresa's  dissatisfaction  with  the  medical  profession  took  her  to  a  naturopath  whom  she 

experienced  as  being  more  helpful  than  her  doctors  had  been. 

I  think  the  most  help  I  found  was  I  went  to  see  a  naturopath,  because  I'm  a 
strong  believer  in  vitamins.  I  knew  if  I  pushed  the  medical  doctors  I  would 
probably  get  a  tranquilizer  and  I  wasn't  about  to  start  them  because  I  didn't 
think  it  was  anything  I  really  needed  to  take  them  for.  So  then  I  went  to  see 
this  naturopath.  He  explained  to  me  what  was  happening  and  what  their  idea 
was  of  treatment,  and  your  body  was  very  short  of  a  lot  of  B  vitamins  now 
and  I  was  borderline  hypoglycemia.  So  it  makes  me  wonder  if  maybe  any 
other  women  are  in  the  same  boat.  And  I  know  that  when  I  went  on  a  vitamin 
therapy  it  certainly  helped  me  I  think  that’s  what  made  me  come  through.  I 
heard  other  women  say  it  takes  you  about  3  years  to  get  back  to  yourself  I 
think  I  am  back  to  my  normal  seif  now,  so  I  think  I've  probably  done  it  in 
flying  colors.  I've  done  it  in  a  year  and  a  half.  And  I  was  in  really  good  shape 
when  I  went  in,  so  I  wonder  about  women  who  have  been  really  sick  or  run 
down,  you  know,  them  going  through  that.  Like  they  must  be  going  through  a 
whole  lot  of  hell.  Because  I  was  ace  when  I  went  in  -  like  I  was  in  good 
physical  condition  and  I  hadn't  been  run  down  in  any  way  and  my  health  was 
really  good.  So  I'm  sure  going  through  the  surgery  was  really  nothing.  I  was 
home  from  the  hospital  in  six  days.  The  body  heals,  or  the  scars  heal  quickly, 
but  whatever  else  is  happening  inside  you,  whatever  sort  of  turns  you  on  is 
what  counts.  For  some  strange  reason  I  think  there  must  be  more  happening 
than  doctors  are  able  to,  or  have  ever  tried  to  even  figure  out. 

Based  on  her  experience  of  a  hysterectomy,  and  understanding  what  was  helpful  to  her, 

Theresa  talks  about  what  she  would  like  to  see  happen  for  other  women  who  have 

hysterectomies.  She  envisages  a  clinic  that  gives  information  and  offers  counselling 

services,  not  just  to  women  but  to  their  families  as  well. 
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What  I'd  like  to  see  happen  myself  is  that  some  kind  of  clinic  or  something  be 
set  up  where  families  or  a  person  for  sure  going  through  that  kind  of  thing, 
could  talk  to  someone  so  they  would  know,  be  forewarned  by  what  will  be 
happening  to  them.  Because  I  don't  know  of  anybody  that  goes  through  with 
flying  colors,  with  that  type  of  surgery.  After  I  had  gone  through  my 
check-ups,  I  know  that  you  have  to  be  physically  well,  and  once  they  said  I 
was  healed  and  nothing  else  wrong,  you  still  say  that  you're  just  not  feeling 
well  and  they  just  poo-poo  the  whole  idea.  If  you  push  it,  if  you  insist  on  it,  I 
know  you  get  a  tranquilizer,  and  I  wasn't  about  to  fall  for  that.  I  think  if  the 
people  around  you  understand  what’s  happening,  how  long  you  can  expect 
that  kind  of  thing  to  last  and  what  kinds  of  things  you  can  do  to  make 
yourself  feel  better,  I  think  that’s  far  better  than  a  tranquilizer.  I  would  bet 
that  in  99  percent  of  the  cases  it  probably  would  work  if  it  was  handled 
right,  right  from  the  beginning.  And  that’s  before  the  woman  goes  in  for 
surgery.  Something  I’d  like  to  see  happen  is  that  women  or  probably  the 
husband  and  the  wife  would  do  some  type  of  counselling  or  have  someone 
to  talk  to.  And  afterwards  too,  to  have  a  place  where  they  can  go  in  and 
share  all  kinds  of  things  they're  feeling.  Because  I  think  men  have  an  idea  that 
things  are  not  going  to  be  the  same.  And  I  think  even  though  Don  was  really 
good  because  we've  had  all  kinds  of  counsellor  training  and  stuff  like  that,  but 
I  was  apt  to  bring  him  back  to  reality.  Like  oftentimes  I  d  tell  him,  "Look,  I 
almost  feel  like  you’re  just  saying,  oh  yeah,  it's  because  of  the  surgery  that 
she's  feeling  this  way'."  I  know  that  he  said  that  I  had  been  really  touchy 
about  things  that  I  hadn't  been  so  touchy  about  before,  and  I  think  that’s 
probably  correct.  But  I  think  it's  hard;  like  I  think  he  was  feeling  confused  a 
lot  of  times  because  he  was  finding  me  a  little  different  than  what  I  was. 
Before  I  think  I  was  like  a  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  nothing  rocked  me.  And  then  I 
found  myself  where  I'd  cry  easily  and  that's  something  I  never  did  before. 

Any  remarks  that  had  been  made  sort  of  off,  I’d  really  have  to  work  on  it.  I'd 
think,  'Okay,  this  is  nothing  to  really  dwell  on  or  work  over,’  but  it  does  affect 
you  that  way.  As  for  Don,  like  I  think,  oftentimes  I  explained  to  him,  well, 
gee,  it  would  really  make  me  feel  good  when  he'd  really  stop  and  say,  'Well 
hey'  and  come  and  put  his  arm  around  me  or  whatever.  That  really  felt  good 
and  I  wonder  how  often  that  probably  doesn't  happen  for  people  that  haven't 
got  a  clue  about  anything.  Because  we  could  easily  talk;  we  always  did  talk 
easily.  It  was  fairly  easy  for  me  to  explain  to  him  how  I  was  feeling  and  he’d 
sit  and  listen,  even  though  sometimes  I  think  he  was  a  little  exasperated.  But  I 
think  if  he  could  have  been  filled  in,  like  before  the  surgery  or  maybe  when  I 
was,  you  know  the  day  he  sat  with  me  all  day  in  surgery,  like  they  could  have 
done  something  at  the  hospital  or  have  something  set  up  while  he  was  waiting 
for  the  whole  thing  -  he  could  have  been  talking  to  somebody  and  talking 
about  his  feelings.  Because  I  know  he  often,  like  now  for  example,  this 
morning  he  says,  'Well  what's  Cheryl  doing  with  all  of  this?'  So  I  explained  to 
him.  So  he  said,  'What  kinds  of  things  are  you  talking  about?'  And  I  said,  'I 
don't  know,  we  re  still  on  question  number  one'.  Anyway  this  is  what  we 
were  talking  about  and  I  said,  'I  was  explaining  to  her  how  I  was  feeling  too 
about  the  surgery  and  that.'  And  he  said,  ’Yeah,  it  takes  such  a  darn  long  time 
to  get  back  to  normal,  doesn't  it7'  So  he  realizes  that  and  knows  that.  It 
affected  both  of  us.  Like  before  he  knew  he  could  depend  on  me  and  all  of 
a  sudden  he  couldn't.  Like  I’d  be  frustrated  with  a  lot  of  things,  so  I'm  sure  he 
found  me  different  too  and  was  probably  bewildered  by  that  a  lot  too.  So 
that's  where  I  think  it  would  help  if  you  were  forewarned.  Like  if  you  knew 
what  kinds  of  things  -  not  that  that's  going  to  take  it  away  because  you  have 
to  go  through  that  kind  of  thing  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it  -  but  I  think  if  you 
know  what  to  expect  then  you  know  that  somewhere  there's  going  to  be  an 
end  to  it  and  that  it’s  okay  to  feel  that  way,  there  are  some  changes  Rather 
than  thinking  of  the  way  it  is  right  now,  it's  like  it’s  all  in  your  head,  kind  of 
thing.  I  think  that's  really  what's  upsetting  Well,  you  tell  someone  they're 
crazy  and  whether  they  are  or  not,  pretty  soon  you  can  make  them  believe 
that  they  are.  I  think  that’s  the  biggest  thing  because  it's  just  not  being  looked 
at  in  the  proper  aspect  or  there  hadn't  been  enough  research  done  on  it.  And 
all  the  doctors  see  is  they  cut  it  out  and  the  spot  heals  up  and  everything's 
back  to  normal,  so  that's  all  right.  Everything's  back  to  normal  but  that’s  not 
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right,  that’s  not  correct.  I  think  that  we  were  probably  more  prepared  than  a 
lot  of  other  people.  I  wonder  what  happens  to  people  that  are  totally 
ignorant? 

That  the  need  for  education  is  truly  great  was  reinforced  for  Theresa  by  an  experience 
she  had  while  in  the  hospital.  Further,  her  lack  of  confidence  in  the  medical  profession's 
ability  to  understand  the  effect  of  a  hysterectomy  on  women's  emotional  life  was  also 
reinforced. 

Something  that  I  should  probably  mention  that  is  really  interesting  to  me.  Like 
we  shared  a  room  in  the  hospital  and  there  was  another  lady  about  my  age 
that  had  a  hysterectomy  as  well,  and  she'd  had  the  surgery  the  day  before  I 
did  She  was  so  unaware,  no  clue  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen,  what 
body  changes  were  going  to  come  about  or  what.  And  she  really  got  agitated 
because  she  said  to  me,  'Well  gee,  I  wonder  how  my  periods  are  going  to 
be?'  And  I  said,  'Well  you're  not  going  to  have  your  periods  anymore.’  And 
she  said,  'What?  That's  not  true!  One  of  the  nurses  told  me  that  I  would.'  But 
I  said,  'Where  do  you  think  that  all  comes  from?’  So  she  got  so  agitated  by 
that,  she  rang  the  bell  and  called  the  nurse.  And  the  nurse  came  in.  It  was  a 
young  student  nurse  -  well,  she  was  in  her  third  year  or  second  year  of 
training  so  I  wouldn't  think  she  was  that  naive  -  but  she  came  in  and  said, 

'Well,  yeah.  I’m  sure  you're  going  to  be  getting  your  periods.'  I  couldn't 
believe  it!  I  sat  there  with  my  mouth  open.  And  so  Rose  says,  'See1'  But  I 
said  to  the  nurse,  'Well  you'd  better  go  and  get  a  book  and  start  reading  lady, 
because  I  am  no  nurse  but  I  can  tell  you  something.  I  know  that  much!'  So 
she  went  back  and  came  back  with  a  flaming  red  face  and  she  said,  'I'm  sorry 
but  you  will  not  be  getting  your  period  anymore.'  So  that  really  made  me 
think,  and  I  said  to  myself,  'Well,  if  they  know  so  little  about  that,  how  do 
they  know  about  a  lot  more  important  things  that  are  happening  that  you  can't 
see?'  Like  this  lady  was  a  kindergarten  teacher,  and  had  been  doing  some 
stuff  up  in  the  far  north,  but  obviously  she  hadn't  read  anything  or  didn't 
know,  she  still  didn't  know!  But  then  when  the  nurse  came  in  and  said  that,  I 
told  her,  I  said,  ’Rose,  that's  not  true.  I  know  that  that’s  just  not  possible.’  'Oh 
yeah',  she  said,  'I  still  have  my  ovaries  is  what  they  told  me,  so  I  know'  I  says, 

'But  do  you  know  you  don’t  have  your  periods  from  your  ovaries?'  But  then 
when  the  nurse  came  in  it  was  just  unbelievable.  I  just  couldn't  believe  my 
ears!  Like  if  somebody  would  have  told  me  that,  I  would  never  have  believed 
that  that  was  possible.  But  again,  maybe  she  missed  some  part  of  her  studies 
or  something.  Obviously  they  didn't  know  very  much  about  female  mechanics. 

And  they  just  accepted  whatever  somebody  tells  them.  So  somebody  tells 
them  it's  not  necessary,  they'll  believe  it.  And  then  if  they  don't  feel  good 
about  it  afterwards,  well  then  they'll  say  it  was  just  one  of  those  things. 

There's  nothing  to  do.  They  never  think  that  maybe  it’s  something  to  do  with 
whatever  happened. 

The  issue  of  unnecessary  surgery  being  performed  on  women  is  real  for  Theresa,  based 
on  her  personal  experience  and  that  of  women  she  knows.  She  explains  her  anger 
toward  the  medical  profession  for  their  treatment  of  women  and  the  frustration  she 
experiences  in  not  being  able  to  do  anything  to  change  the  situation.  She  recognizes, 
however,  that  she  can  speak  to  other  women  about  her  experience  and  that  collective 
action  may  be  an  answer. 
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I  think  there  is  more,  for  sure,  unnecessary  kinds  of  surgery  done.  I  know  a 
couple  of  women  that  have  gone  to  different  doctors  afterwards.  They  had 
back  troubles  so  the  had  a  hysterectomy  and  then  ended  up  six  months  later, 
they  still  had  back  trouble.  So  then  you  go  to  another  doctor  and  he  says.  Oh 
that  surgery  was  unnecessary,'  because  it  was  a  disc  or  whatever.  Well,  nice 
time  to  tell  me1  That's  pretty  scary!  I  remember  reading  a  report  -  I  think 
someone  in  Paris  did  a  report  a  couple  of  years  ago  on  how  many 
unnecessary  surgeries  are  done.  And  not  appendicitis,  tonsillitis  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  but  hysterectomies  were  at  the  top  of  the  line  somewhere.  I  think 
men  would  probably  question  why  something  was  done  or  they  would  be 
really  leary  about  having  anything  done.  And  nobody  would  bat  an  eye  about 
it.  But  if  a  woman  suggests  that  she  doesn't  feel  very  good  about  something, 
well  they  just  put  it  off  to  Oh,  she's  just  a  woman  and  she  worries  too  much.' 

I  guess  in  a  lot  of  respects  it  makes  me  angry,  you  know,  the  way  things 
would  happen  or  the  way  a  doctor  treated  me.  And  all  the  other  respects,  I 
guess  it  really  makes  me  feel  bad  because  I  think  of  how  all  the  women,  for 
the  women  now  that  have  one,  and  women  in  past  days  when  things  were 
just  not  discussed,  even  less  than  they  are  now,  and  it  really  makes  me  sad.  It 
really  makes  me  feel  really  bad  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  You 
almost  feel  like  your  hands  are  tied  because  everytime  you  turn  around  you're 
banging  your  head  against  the  wall.  So  I  guess  I've  got  two  kinds  of  feelings. 

And  where  in  one  part  it  makes  me  angry  and  I  know  that  there's  probably 
some  things  that  we  can't  do  anything  about.  I  guess  that's  what  makes  me 
angry  because  I  guess  I  never  like  to  give  up  on  anything,  and  if  I  really  feel 
strongly  about  something  I  keep  insisting  on  it  and  eventually  something 
happens  from  it.  But  this  I  found  really  almost  disgusting  in  some  points. 

Maybe  it's  too  big  for  me  to  handle.  Maybe  there  is  something  that  can  be 
done  about  it  but  I  feel  like  I  can’t  do  anything  about  it.  I  guess  the  only  thing  I 
can  do  about  it  is  talk  about  it.  So  if  I  know  of  anybody  going  through  that 
kind  of  thing  or  gone  through  that  thing,  I’ll  make  sure  I  fill  them  in  on  all  I 
know.  Because  I  think  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  if  we  all  push  in  the  same 
way  and  get  some  of  these  doctors  to  sit  back  on  their  haunches.  And  it’s 
too  bad  that  most  of  them  are  men.  Although  like  I  talked  about  that  woman 
intern  that  came  in.  Obviously  she’s  been  trained  by  men  because  she  thinks 
like  a  man.  And  that's  too  bad! 

In  spite  of  her  anger  toward  a  predominantly  male  institution  and  her  frustration 
in  not  being  able  to  change  how  women  are  treated,  Theresa  is  still  glad  she's  a  woman 
and  finds  it  exciting. 

I  still  say  I'm  glad  I’m  a  woman,  even  though  there's  a  lot  of  frustrating  parts 
to  being  a  woman.  I  think  it’s  exciting  to  be  a  women  I  don't  think  I’d  ever 
want  to  change  my  role,  you  know  to  be  a  male.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
even.  I  think  I've  probably  gotten  anything  I've  ever  wanted,  yeah,  anything  I 
really  wanted.  Like  if  I  really  wanted  something  bad  enough,  if  there  was 
anything  I  could  do  about  it,  like  I  usually  rolled  up  my  sleeves  and  did 
something  about  it.  So  I  guess  that  makes  me  feel  good.  If  I  decided  I  was 
going  to  do  something  and  I  decided  it  was  good  for  me  to  do  it  and  I 
wanted  to  do  it,  like  I  did  it,  and  didn't  worry  that  because  I'm  a  woman, 
should  I  do  this  kind  of  thing?  I'm  sure  that  my  husband  knows  that  and  I  think 
he  likes  me  that  way  too,  even  though  a  lot  of  times  he  says  'Oh  gee,'  this  or 
that.  But  I'm  sure  he  would  find  it  pretty  dull  if  it  was  any  other  way.  I  think 
there  are  certainly  a  lot  of  restrictions  to  being  a  woman,  but  I  guess  that 
doesn't  really  bother  me.  I  think  you  have  to  worry  about,  you  know,  you're 
not  as  strong  in  strength  and  whenever  it  comes  to  doing  something  you 
maybe  have  to  depend  on  a  male  or  someone  to  do  it,  but  I  can  get  by  with 
that.  I’m  thinking  about  physical  work  kinds  of  things.  I  know  I  can  only  lift 
so  much  and  if  it  comes  to  something  stronger  then  I  know.  I'm  not  really 
mechanically  inclined  when  it  comes  to  something  wrong  with  my  car  -  that’s 
where  my  husband's  probably  far  better  at  it  than  I  am.  But  I  guess  that 
doesn't  really  bother  me  because  I  know  what  I  can  do  about  it,  or  what 
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alternatives  I  can  have. 

At  the  same  time  Theresa  is  aware  of  and  doesn't  like  the  risks  of  being  a  woman  -  the 

risk  of  being  seen  by  men  as  "fair  game.' 

The  thing  I  don't  like  is  probably  the  risks  of  being  a  woman.  But  I  think  there 
are  a  lot  of  men  that  -  I  have  had  it  happen  to  me  where  by  a  gesture  you 
know  they  figure  that  because  you're  a  woman  and  because  you're  weak,  they 
can  take  advantage  of  you,  and  that  really  makes  me  angry.  I  guess  my  first 
reaction  is  to  fight  and  my  adrenalin  really  starts  flowing.  That  really  makes 
me  angry!  I  think  I'm  quite  a  warm  kind  of  person  and  I  guess  any  time  I  ever 
see  anybody  I  never  look  at  them  as  a  man  or  a  woman.  And  if  they  come  to 
my  door  and  needed  a  cup  of  coffee  and  were  hungry,  whether  it's  a  man  or 
a  woman  I'd  certainly  invite  them  in  without  thinking  twice,  if  my  husband  was 
home  or  not.  And  I  guess  I've  gotten  into  a  couple  of  binds  on  that  And  that 
makes  me  angry!  Because  I  think  if  my  husband  invited  someone  in  nobody 
would  think  twice,  but  if  I  do  then  - 

She  describes  an  incident  that  occured  with  a  'friend'  of  her  husband's,  and  her  reaction 

to  him. 

Like  the  one  incident  we  had  was  a  fairly  good  friend  of  ours,  or  of  Don's. 

He  used  to  come  around  often  and  we  knew  him  well  and  I  thought  he  was 
just  a  friendly  kind  of  a  guy.  He'd  come  a  lot  of  times  when  Don  wasn’t 
around  and  I  never  thought  anything  of  it;  I'd  invite  him  in  for  coffee.  And 
then  the  one  night,  it  really  upset  me  and  I  guess  even  though  it  was  years 
ago,  it  still  just  really  makes  me  angry.  His  wife  was  very  pregnant  and  was 
at  our  place  and  had  gone  to  bed  because  she  was  tired  And  I  was  doing  up 
lunch  dishes  -  we  had  had  tea  before  that  with  some  other  company  -  and 
Don  had  gone  out  to  check  on  something  in  the  yard.  So  I  was  at  the  sink, 
minding  my  own  business,  cleaning  up  the  table.  He'd  had  a  couple  of  drinks 
but  I  didn't  think  he  was  really  drunk  and  he  came  up  and  decided  that  he  was 
going  to  get  fresh.  That  just  really  made  me  angry!  My  first  reaction  was  - 
like  it  happened  so  quick  and  he  caught  me  off  guard  and  I  never  even 
stopped  to  think.  I  just  really  let  him  have  it!  And  that  kind  of  surprised  me 
because  I  didn't  know  how  I'd  ever  react  in  that.  And  I'm  sure  I  surprised  him 
too.  Like  I  just  smacked  him  And  because  he  was  sort  of  off  guard,  he  got 
it  right  across  the  face.  And  at  the  same  time,  Don  walked  into  the  house. 

And  the  only  thing  I  could  think  of  was,  'Oh,  you  dirty  pig1'  That’s  the  first 
thing  that  struck  me.  I  thought  about  this  poor  pregnant  wife  who  had  been 
having  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  who  had  gone  to  bed,  and  I  couldn't  stand  it. 

Until  this  day,  I  don't  want  to  speak  to  him;  I  don’t  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  him.  Like  I  just  feel  like  he’s  dirt.  I  don't  know  how  many  times  he's 
pulled  a  stunt  like  that.  Fortunately  he  doesn't  live  in  our  community,  but  they 
were  back  several  times  because  they  knew  some  other  people  around. 

After  that  I  said  to  Don,  I  could  hardly  wait  till  morning  came.  It  just  spoiled 
that  whole  weekend.  These  people  were  staying  with  us;  that's  what  made  it 
so  uncomfortable.  So  thank  goodness  it  was  Saturday  night  and  Sunday 
morning  came.  And  I  felt  so  sorry  for  his  wife.  And  I  debated,  Should  I  tell 
her  or  shouldn't  I  tell  her.'  And  then  you  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  reaction 
you're  going  to  get  from  her,  so  I  thought  best  to  just  not  say  anything.  And 
somehow  I  got  throught  breakfast  and  they  left.  Lsaid  to  Don,  'Don't  you 
ever  invite  them  here  again.  I  don’t  ever  want  to  see  him  again.'  And  the  dirty 
pig,  like  a  couple  of  months  later  there  was  a  wedding  in  town  and  of  course 
they  were  invited  and  he  just  sauntered  up  and  wanted  to  dance  with  me. 

And  I  couldn't  believe  it!  I  had  never  said  anything  to  him  -  like  the  next 
morning  he  was  really  uncomfortable.  I  don’t  know  if  his  wife  noticed 
anything  or  not  but  I  just  ignored  him  and  made  it  as  uncomfortable  as  I  could 
for  him.  I  tried  to  be  civil  to  his  wife  at  least  because  I  just  didn't  feel  good 
about  it.  And  they  went  off.  So  when  he  came  that  evening  to  dance  I 
thought,  'Here's  my  chance!’  And  I  just  told  him.  I  looked  at  him  straight  in  the 
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eye  and  I  said,  'Just  go  drown  yourself  or  do  whatever  you  want.  Don't  you 
even  come  near  me!'  And  he  turned  around.  I  think  he’d  had  a  few  drinks  that 
night  too,  so  he  probably  felt  brave  enough  to  come.  But  I  know  that  he  was 
trying  to  -  whether  he  was  sorry  for  the  incident,  but  he  never  ever 
apologized.  Like  I  think  if  he  had  even  said,  'Okay  I  was  drinking,  I'm  sorry  I 
made  an  ass  of  myself,  or  whatever,  I  think  I  could  have  appreciated  that  and 
accepted  it.  But  he  didn't!  He  ignored  it!  I  think  that  was  just  really  stinky  of 
him.  And  that  kind  of  thing  makes  me  mad  because  I'm  sure  no  wife  would 
ever  come  and  kiss  Don  in  the  kitchen  or  the  bathroom  and  do  a  thing  like 
that.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  that's  difficult  being  a  woman,  because  of  the 
way  men  see  you  I  guess.  I  enjoy  to  be  flattered  or  I  enjoy  if  somebody  says 
something.  We  have  a  lot  of  friends  where  guys  will  say  to  Don,  'Gee  you're 
lucky.  I  sure  like  your  wife.'  I  enjoy  that.  As  long  as  it  is  done  in  a  light, 
friendly  manner,  and  I  know  they're  honest  and  they're  talking  openly  about  it. 

But  that  kind  of  thing.  I  guess  I  just  panicked  and  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to 
get  pushed  into  anything  I  didn't  want  to  do. 

Theresa  described  a  second  incident  in  which  she  felt  the  risk  of  being  female 
The  reactions  she  experienced  were  first  disbelief,  then  anger,  disgust  and  fear,  and 
finally,  anger  again. 

Another  incident,  that  I  really  learned  the  hard  way,  was  a  propane  man.  We 
used  to  have  our  house  heated  with  propane  gas,  and  this  was  one  bad 
winter,  everybody  was  low  on  gas  so  we  phoned  the  company  and  they  said, 
'Yeah,  he's  coming  tonight.'  It  was  just  a  heck  of  a  blizzard  blowing  out  there 
and  the  guy  came  about  10:30  that  night.  I  thought,  'My  gosh,  he's  been 
running  such  long  hours!  I  know  he  was  out  at  five  in  the  morning.’  So  I  was 
really  happy  when  I  seen  this  propane  truck  come  up.  Don  was  in  town. 

There  was  a  bonspiel  going  on  so  I  think  he  was  curling,  and  I  was  home 
watching  television  or  sewing  or  whatever  I  was  doing.  You  know  the  first 
thing  that  I  thought  of  was  that  since  he's  been  running  such  long  hours,  'Gee, 
maybe  he's  hungry.  It's  late  and  there's  no  cafe  in  town.'  And  I  knew  he  had 
to  drive  all  the  way  back  to  Slave  Lake.  So  when  he  came  to  the  door  with 
the  bill  I  said,  'Would  you  like  a  cup  of  coffee  or  anything?'  It  was  the  wrong 
move!  So  he  said,  'Yeah!'  Boy,  his  face  just  warmed  up  and  I,  being  the 
dummy  I  am,  just  figured,  'Well,  he  really  appreciates  this.'  But  then  I  said,  'It 
won't  take  long,  the  water  is  warm'.  And  I  said,  'Are  you  hungry?  Because  I 
know  when  I  phoned  the  company  they  said  you'd  be  around  late  tonight 
sometime  and  you've  been  running  off  your  feet  in  the  last  week.'  He  said, 
'Actually  I  haven't  eaten  since  dinner  time.'  And  I  said,  'Would  you  like  me  to 
fix  you  a  sandwich?'  So  oh  yeah,  he'd  really  like  that.  So  I  turned  and  went  to 
the  fridge  because  I  thought  he  isn't  going  to  want  to  spend  very  much  time, 
because  he'll  be  in  a  hurry,  and  I  halfway  expected  Don  anytime  around  the 
corner.  So  I  quickly  rushed  to  make  him  up  a  sandwich  from  the  fridge.  But  I 
turn  around  and  here  he  is,  in  the  kitchen,  had  his  coveralls  off  and 
straightening  his  shirt,  and  right  away  I  got  an  uncomfortable  feeling. 

Although  he  didn't  make  a  move  or  anything,  he  seemed  as  friendly  as  ever.  I 
had  set  the  table,  I  had  put  the  cups  on  already.  I  thought  I'll  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  him.  And  I  had  him  sit  directly  -  like  opposite  each  other.  So  he 
was  facing  the  long  way  and  I  had  my  cup  set  on  the  opposite  end.  And  I 
thought,  'gee,  I  know  that  he  has  delivered  gas  here  a  few  times  before,  so  I 
know  him,  but  not  that  well'.  He  takes  his  cup  -  he  acted  like  he  was  in  your 
house  every  day  -  and  moves  his  cup  over  to  mine.  And  I  kind  of  thought, 

'Well  gee,  I  have  this  funny  feeling.'  But  still  I  thought,  'Well  this  is  crazy  lady! 
Smarten  up  here  and  get  ahold  of  yourself!’  So  pretty  soon  he  started 
making  some  other  passes  and  I  says,  'Look  fella,  I  think  you've  got  the  wrong 
idea  here.  I  asked  you  in  for  a  cup  of  coffee  so  if  you  want  to  have  your 
coffee  and  your  sandwich  you  go  ahead.'  Of  course  I  was  feeling  pretty 
good  because  I  knew  that  Don  would  be  in  any  minute  so  I  wasn't  really 
worried.  But  boy,  it  really  gave  me  a  funny  feeling.  So  he  did.  Fortunately  he 
was  polite  enough,  but  like  it  really  gave  me  a  sick  feeling.  I  thought  to 
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myself,  'Is  that  what  inviting  you  in  for  a  cup  of  coffee  meant  to  you?' 

Obviously  he  must  have  thought,  'Oh,  here's  this  lady  at  1  1  o’clock  at  night 
inviting  me  in  And  I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  way  at  all.  Because  Don  had 
even  mentioned,  you  know.  The  poor  son-of-a-gun  is  probably  going  to  be 
hungry,'  because  Don  trusts.  And  after  I  thought,  'Sure,  wouldn't  this  look 
nice  in  a  court?  Sure,  she  invited  him  in  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  husband  not 
home.  And  I  guess  it's  scary  because  I  know,  because  of  the  strength,  if  it 
ever  came  to  a  battle,  well  you'd  sure  lose  because  how  strong  are  you? 

Unless  you  can  think  quick  enough  of  something  else.  But  I  think  you're  only 
lucky  if  you  get  away  from  him.  So  that  makes  me  angry  because  I  think, 

'Why  can't  they  like  me  as  a  person?' 

Being  treated  by  men  as  an  object  of  their  sexual  fantasies,  without  consideration  for 

her  own  position,  upsets  Theresa.  The  fact  that  some  men  believe  it  is  alright  to  do  this 

affects  her  feeling  of  safety,  and  she  wonders  if  this  can  change. 

I  didn't  have  a  lot  of  admirers  or  whatever,  but  I  never  cared  for  anybody,  and 
Don  was  the  only  one  I  ever  really  thought  anything  of.  And  I  guess  I  just 
don't  see  men  that  way.  I’m  sure  there  must  be  somebody  else  around  that 
would  probably  be  attractive  to  me  or  whatever  too,  but  I  guess  that  kind  of 
thing  just  never  occurs  to  me.  When  I  see  a  man,  I  don't  think  of  him  first  as 
a  sex  object.  1  don't  think  of  that  kind  of  thing.  I  enjoy  talking  to  them  -  we 
have  several  men  friends  that  come  around  and  I  enjoy  talking  to  them  for  the 
conversations  that  we  have  or  whatever,  and  never  think  of  them  in  that  kind 
of  manner.  I  guess  men  think  differently  than  women,  or  a  lot  of  men.  I 
shouldn't  put  them  all  in  the  same  category  either.  But  to  me,  if  some  guy 
invited  me  in  for  coffee,  I  guess  I  wouldn't  think  -  I'd  probably  think  of  my 
safety  first,  or  wonder  how  safe  it  would  be  to  go  in  -  but  I  wouldn't  be 
thinking,  'Ah  ha!  This  is  an  invitation  to  hop  into  bed  with  him.'  And  I  don't 
know  if  that  can  ever  change.  I  keep  thinking,  if  you  can  put  a  guy  in  his 
place,  I  enjoy  doing  that. 

Theresa  reflects  on  her  own  attitudes  toward  sex  and  the  high  moral  standard 
she  learned  from  her  mother.  While  she  feels  strongly  about  her  standards  she 
understands  that  attitudes  toward  sex  have  changed  and  doesn't  judge  others  whose 
attitudes  are  different  from  her  own. 

I  have  nothing  against  sex.  I  think  there's  a  lot  of  good  with  it.  And  I  think  if 
you  have  a  good  relationship  you're  certainly  going  to  have  a  good  sex  life  as 
well.  But  I  don't  see  anything  to  hopping  into  bed  with  any  guy  and  every  guy. 

I  guess  I  have  my  own  standards  of  what  I  think  is  right  and  what  I  think  is 
wrong,  and  I  can  accept  what  other  people  have  or  do  with  their  life.  Like  if 
it's  hopping  into  bed  they  like,  it's  all  right  by  me,  but  I  know  that  wouldn't  be 
something  I'd  be  comfortable  with. 

I  guess  I  have  probably  a  high  moral  standard.  I  don't  think  we  were  a 
deeply  religious  family  when  we  were  brought  up,  but  I  think  that  Mom 
certainly  instilled  in  us  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong.  The  one  thing 
was  that  it  was  wrong  to  hop  into  bed  with  everybody.  I  think  that  kind  of 
stayed.  And  I  guess  that  I  maintain  that  feeling  even  though  I  read  and  I  see 
how  things  are  changing.  I  think  there's  a  lot  of  merit  to  that  and  there's 
probably  a  lot  of  good  reasons  for  that,  and  that's  my  personal  opinion.  But 
it  doesn't  bother  me  if  somebody  else  has  a  different  standard. 

At  the  same  time,  Theresa  feels  that  women,  more  so  than  men,  are  being  hurt  by  sexual 

freedom.  She  describes  how  she  has  seen  women  being  hurt  and  learned  that  women 

experience  social  pressures  to  be  sexually  active  or  inactive. 
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I'd  probably  be  the  first  one  to  point  out  if  somebody  was  having  difficulty,  I 
would  say,  These  are  my  standards  and  this  is  how  I  feel,  why  they're 
important  and  why  they're  good.'  Like  I  think  there's  some  reasons  for  that 
kind  of  thing.  I  think  too  much  sexual  freedom  is  hurting.  Probably  it  hurts 
the  woman  more  than  it  hurts  the  man  because  I  think  women  tend  to  get 
more  emotionally  involved.  From  what  I've  seen  from  friends  of  mine  and 
different  things  that  have  happened,  I  think  somehow  men  lose  some  respect 
for  a  woman,  in  my  information,  or  maybe  the  men  that  I  see  are  in  my  age 
group.  And  I  know  that's  happened  because  I've  seen  it  happen.  And  when 
the  woman  tends  to  get  more  emotionally  involved  or  stronger  in  her  feelings 
towards  the  guy,  the  man  after  awhile  loses  interest.  I  haven't  quite  figured 
out  why  that  is  but  it  seems  to  happen.  I've  seen  it  over  and  over  again.  So  I 
guess  my  standards,  even  in  this  day  -  I've  often  talked  to  girls  or  women 
that  were  divorced  my  age  or  like  some  of  my  friends  are  separated  or 
widowed.  If  that  happened  to  me,  I  don't  know  how  I'd  fit  in  the  world.  I 
guess  I'd  have  maybe  a  difficult  time  because  I  have  my  standards  and  I  don't 
know  what  effect  it  would  have  on  any  of  the  guys.  I  certainly  would 
probably  enjoy  going  out  with  a  guy  if  he  asked  me,  if  it  was  somebody  I 
enjoyed  being  with.  But  I  think  my  standards  are  fairly  high  to  what  most 
guys'  standards  are.  I  don't  know,  I  really  don't  know  how  that  would  affect 
any  kind  of  a  relationship  I  would  have  or  what  the  guys  would  say.  I  guess 
the  first  thing  after  he'd  ask  me  out  for  dinner,  I’d  say  'What's  next?  What 
else  does  he  expect?’  I  think  that  would  be  my  first  question. 

Because  I've  heard  women,  just  working  where  I’m  working,  like 
women  have  called  me  up  and  want  help  for  whatever  reasons.  But  there  has 
been  more  than  one  case  of  women  I  talk  to  that  are  living  in  this  community 
and  their  husbands  are  out  working  up  North  or  wherever.  They're  sort  of 
alone  most  of  the  time  and  there  are  lots  of  instances  of  that  happening  to 
them.  Some  guy  would  be  really  nice  and  so  she  accepts  that  because  maybe 
her  door  handle  fell  off  or  something  went  wrong,  so  the  neighbour's 
husband  offers  to  come  and  fix  it  and  so  she  thought,  ’Isn't  that  nice.  But  the 
next  thing  is  that  they’re  knocking  on  her  door  at  12  o'clock  at  night.  I'm  sure 
that  it  can  happen  whether  you're  married  or  whether  you're  single,  but  I  think 
anytime  you're  left  alone,  like  if  there’s  no  husband  by  your  side.  I’m  sure  if  I 
went  three  times  in  a  row  to  the  bar  without  him  in  town,  like  I  know  a  lot  of 
guys  and  I  wouldn't  doubt  -  sometimes  I  think  I  should  get  a  fund  and  do  an 
experiment  -  but  I  wouldn't  doubt  that  I'd  have  some  guy  wanting  to  take  me 
out  and  that's  the  first  thing  they  think  about  is,  'Ah,  she  s  probably  looking 
around;  she's  missing  out  on  something  at  home '  Because  that  s  exactly  the 
way  they  talk.  I  know  I’ve  had  a  lot  of  arguments  with  guys  and  sometimes  it 
has  been  in  fun  or  in  a  group  somewhere,  there's  husbands  and  wives  even, 
or  friends  of  ours  that  drop  in.  So  I  think,  like  I  have  a  real  good  girl  friend 
of  mine,  how  many  years  she's  never  married,  and  she  always  talks  about  it. 

She  says  she's  had  to  break  off  with  a  lot  of  married  men  and  she  says  like 
how  many  friends  do  you  have  that  are  single7  The  majority  are  married.  So 
right  away  if  you're  around,  not  only  the  razing  you  get,  which  she  says 
doesn't  bother  her  because  she  says,  'I  can  take  that.'  But  she  says,  'The  thing 
that  really  bothers  me  is  that  I  have  some  real  good  women  friends  I've  made 
and  yet  the  husbands  have  made  passes  at  me,  which  really  makes  it 
uncomfortable  for  me.  Because  then  you  don’t  know  how  the  women  are 
going  to  feel.  If  the  wife  finds  out  she  may  think  that  you're  contributing  to 
it.  You  hate  to  be  the  cause  of  a  marriage  break-up  or  whatever.1 

Central  to  the  problem  is  that  a  woman  alone  is  assumed  to  be  a  legitimate  target  for 

sexual  advances.  That  other  women  are  aware  of  this  and  react  either  by  rejecting  the 

woman  or  overcompensating  for  their  uncomfortable  feelings  about  her,  is  made  clear 

by  Theresa  in  the  following  passage 
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Another  thing  I've  heard  my  friend  complain  about  is  that  she'll  have  a  really 
good  friend  but  she  doesn't  get  invited  out  anymore  because  all  of  a  sudden 
she’s  alone  and  they  find  her  too  attractive  for  some  of  their  married  friends 
or  their  husbands  maybe.  Or  else  she  says  the  other  thing  happens  is  when 
she  goes  out  to  maybe  Diner  Dan’s  or  something,  and  the  women  are  just  so 
obvious  -  making  their  husbands  dance  with  her.  And  she  says  that  makes 
her  feel  bad  too,  because  she  feels  like,  'Why  don't  they  just  accept  me?  I 
enjoy  going  out,  I  enjoy  sitting  there  and  I  don't  necessarily  have  to  dance.' 

But  it  doesn't  matter  what  you’re  trying  to  do,  you're  always  standing  out  in  a 
crowd  because  you're  alone.  But  I  think  women  do  that  kind  of  thing  too 
without  thinking  about  it  a  lot  of  times. 

While  Theresa  understands  that  women  are  subject  to  unwanted  sexual  advances, 

and  she  herself  is  sometimes  afraid,  generally  she  is  not  afraid.  In  partial  answer  to  the 

question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  being  powerful7",  she  declared: 

I  guess  maybe  I've  also  felt  powerful  in  the  thing  that  I'm  not  afraid.  Like  my 
mom  -  I  remember  when  we  used  to  go  and  stay  in  a  motel  room  or 
something  and  I  always  laugh  about  that  because  she  always  locked  the  door 
and  pushed  the  dresser  against  the  doors.  As  a  kid  I  used  to  stand  there  and 
think,  'Well  this  is  crazy!  What  if  somebody  came  in  the  window?  How 
would  we  get  out?  By  the  time  we'd  moved  that  dresser  out  we'd  never  get 
out  of  here.'  I  guess  I'm  not  afraid.  Like  I'm  not  scared  of  anything.  I  guess  if 
I'm  home  alone,  like  if  Don's  gone  for  awhile,  I  like  locking  the  house,  because 
I  wouldn't  like  to  walk  into  the  house  in  the  dark,  say  when  I'm  coming  home 
at  night,  and  maybe  have  somebody  startle  me.  That  would  probably  scare 
me,  or  I  think  it  would  put  me  at  enough  of  a  disadvantage  that  I  might  do 
something  stupid  and  not  have  enough  time  to  think  logically  or  think  quickly. 

But  other  than  that,  I  guess  that's  a  sense  of  power.  I’m  not  scared.  If 
anybody  comes  to  the  door  -  like  sometimes  I  know  I  get  that  funny  feeling, 

'You'd  better  be  a  little  careful  here,'  or  whatever.  My  commonsense  tells  me 
that.  But  more  than  anything  sometimes  I  might  get  into  trouble  because  I 
probably  wouldn't  have  the  power  of  wrestling  anybody  down,  if  I  had  to. 

But  I  never  think  about  that.  I  always  think,  'I’m  not  afraid  of  any  guy  or 
anything,  anybody  trying  to  make  me  do  something  I  wouldn't  want  to  do.' 

And  I  know  that  that's  not  quite  right  because  I  know  for  sure  in  some 
instances  if  it  came  to  a  fight  with  a  man  or  something,  well  of  course  you’d 
lose  because  of  power.  But  that  never  bothers  me.  I  guess  I  always  think  I’d 
use  some  other  resources  or  something  else  would  come  to  my  mind  that  I 
could  probably  use  if  I  had  to.  And  that’s  if  I  had  enough  time  to  think.  And 
that's  why  the  only  reason  I'm  afraid  is  to  walk  into  a  dark  house  if  I  thought 
somebody  might  be  there.  But  other  than  that,  like  I  know  my  mom  is  scared 
to  stay  herself  to  this  day,  and  I’m  not.  I  guess  I  don’t  worry  too  much  about 
any  particular  situation.  I  figure,  'When  I  come  to  it,  somehow  I'll  handle  it. 

And  why  worry  about  being  afraid  somebody's  going  to  come7  Somebody 
may  never  come.’  I  like  to  be  armed  -  like  I  like  knowing  all  the  latest 
techniques  women  use  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff  because  I  think  it's  good  to 
know  all  of  that,  and  not  for  sure  to  sit  in  the  dark  and  be  stupid  about  it  But 
I'm  not  afraid.  I  certainly  wouldn't  go  out  hitchhiking  or  doing  anything  like 
that,  because  I  know  there’s  a  danger  in  there  and  I  would  worry  about  that. 

Theresa's  confidence  in  being  able  to  handle  a  particular  situation',  should  it  arise,  no 

doubt  comes  from  her  past  experience  in  successfully  handling  men  who  overstepped 

her  limits,  her  generally  optomistic  attitude  about  life,  her  awareness  of  potentially 

dangerous  situations  and  the  preventive  action  she  takes  to  protect  herself. 
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I  like  power  locks  on  my  car  door  because  a  couple  of  times  I've  been  out  on 
the  highway  where  I've  had  some  funny  incidents  happening  and  it  does  give 
you  a  funny  feeling  right  there.  Like  one  time  I  was  going  down  the  road  and 
I  had  to  slow  down  because  there  were  a  couple  of  guys  and  I  think  they 
were  a  couple  of  drunks  which  probably  would  be  the  easiest  things  to  get 
rid  of.  But  the  one  guy  tried  to  open  the  door  as  I  was  driving  by  or  grab 
onto  the  door,  and  that  gives  you  a  funny  feeling.  Because  what  would 
happen?  I  know  darn  well!  What  would  you  do  if  he  has  a  gun  or  a  knife? 

Even  if  he  is  sober  he's  a  lot  stronger  than  you  are,  so  what  would  you  do? 

You'd  definitely  have  to  do  whatever  he  asked  you  to,  to  a  point.  But  I  never 
worry  about  that.  Like  I  think  you  have  to  be  alert  to  a  certain  extent,  so  you 
know  what’s  going  on.  Like  that’s  like  being  armed.  So  when  we  were 
looking  for  a  new  car,  I  said  to  Don,  'Well,  one  thing  I'd  like  is  power  locks.' 
Because  I  get  in  and  out  of  the  car,  and  my  car  is  never  locked  unless  at  night. 

I  always  lock  it  when  I'm  in  town  so  that  nobody  could  crawl  into  the  back 
seat  or  something.  But  when  I  get  in,  even  highway  driving,  I  never  think  of 
locking  the  car  doors  right  away. 

Theresa  related  an  incident  in  which  she  used  her  commonsense  (i.e.,  the  sense  she  has 

made  of  her  experience)  to  avoid  a  potentially  dangerous  situation. 

Another  time  1  was  going  to  another  town  to  work,  and  there  was  somebody 
laying  across  the  road  and  I  went  around  him.  But  I  had  a  funny  feeling  that 
maybe  there  was  something  funny  about  the  whole  deal,  so  I  didn't  stop.  But 
then  when  I  got  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  I  thought,  'Gee,  maybe  this  was  a  hit 
and  run  or  something.'  I  was  about  three  miles  out  of  town.  So  I  decided 
what  I  would  do  is  turn  around  and  go  back  to  the  first  house  and  call  the 
police.  But  when  I  got  there,  when  I  got  about  half  a  mile  up  I  stopped  to 
where  I  could  turn  because  I  didn't  want  to  turn  right  there.  I  thought,  'Heaven 
knows  what’s  happening!’  Another  car  came  by  so  I  just  stopped  and  I  waited 
till  they  went  by  and  they  never  stopped.  So  the  guy  got  up  and  walked  off 
in  the  ditch  and  there  were  two  other  guys  sitting  in  the  ditch.  I  seen  them 
get  up  from  the  grass.  So  like  sometimes  I  think  you  could  do  something 
stupid.  Probably  the  stupidest  thing  I  could  have  done  was  stop  and  get  out 
of  the  car,  which  to  me  was  obvious.  Because  it  was  the  middle  of  the  day; 
it  was  a  hot  day  and  he  was  laying  face  up  and  I  couldn't  tell  if  he  was  dead 
or  hurt  or  what.  And  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  that  this  doesn't  look 
very  good  but  why  would  a  guy  be  lying  straight  across  the  road?  He's  not 
slumped  or  anything  So  my  commonsense  told  me,  'Don't  stop'  and  then  I 
drove  by.  But  then  I  kept  thinking,  'Wouldn't  I  feel  awful  if  they  said  it  was  a 
hit  and  run  afterwards  or  something.  And  who  knows  when  somebody  else 
will  stop?'  So  I  waited  for  that  other  car  because  I  thought,  'Well,  maybe 
they’ll  stop'  because  there  were  a  number  of  people  in  that  car,  but  they 
didn't  stop  either.  And  the  guy  got  up  and  walked  off.  When  I  saw  the  two 
others  guys  stand  up  in  the  ditch  I  thought,  'Well,  that  was  good1'  So  I  think 
you  learn  from  every  experience  and  that  experience  certainly  taught  me  to 
think  twice  about  stopping. 

Theresa  is  very  clear  that  she  feels  her  power  lies  in  her  ability  to  out-smart  or 

out-think  an  opponent.  Related  to  her  ability  to  be  powerful  in  this  sense,  is  her  lack  of 

fear.  She  explains  when  she  would  and  would  not  use  her  power. 

I  think  I  know  where  my  power  lies.  It's  not  in  physical  strength  but  it's 
probably  in  maybe  out-smarting  or  -  I  don't  know  what  the  word  would  be  - 
out-plotting  or  out-thinking  somebody,  I  guess  in  a  sense.  Or  having  the 
smarts,  enough  smarts  to  sort  of  think  your  way  through  first  before  you  do 
anything.  Does  that  make  any  sense7  So  maybe  that's  why  I'm  not  really 
afraid.  And  I'm  not  saying  I  haven't  panicked  in  certain  situations.  Certainly 
I've  had  a  pretty  fast  heartbeat  and  been  afraid  sometimes.  Because  I  know 
for  sure  how  far  I  can  go  and  how  far  I  can’t.  But  if  it  comes  to  what  I  guess 
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you’d  call  a  power  struggle  in  out-smarting  somebody,  I  think  I  might  not  be 
the  smartest  I'm  sure  -  I  could  learn  a  lot  because  you  learn  everyday  -  but  I 
wouldn't  be  afraid  to  try.  But  I  don't  like  doing  it.  I  won't  do  it.  I'll  avoid  it,  do 
all  kinds  of  things  to  avoid  it.  But  if  I  have  to,  if  I  am  forced  to,  well  then  I'll 
fight.  I'll  fight  mean  if  I  have  to.  But  I  don't  like  doing  it.  Like  I  think  it  is 
probably  part  of  my  upbringing  or  whatever,  but  even  if  somebody  was  mean 
or  did  something  terrible  to  me,  I  guess  my  conscience  wouldn't  let  me  do 
something  just  to  be  mean  back.  Like  I  think  justice  would  have  to  be  done, 
whatever  that  would  be.  But  I  couldn't  be  mean,  just  because  I  had  that 
power,  and  then  live  with  it  and  feel  good  about  it.  I  have  to  be  honest  with 
whatever  I  am  doing.  It  has  got  to  be  the  truth,  or  something  I  believe  in. 
Sometimes  it  might  be  not  the  same  kind  of  view  somebody  else  has,  but  if  I 
believe  strong  enough  that  that's  right,  and  if  I  'figure  I’m  not  malicious  about 
doing  it,  well  then  I  think  there  might  be  some  other  reasons  that  you're  doing 
it  for.  You  might  be  fighting  for  yourself  or  for  the  truth  of  it  all,  or 
whatever.  But  not  for  malicious  reasons.  And  I  guess  maybe  that's  why  I'll 
dodge  or  do  all  kinds  of  sidetracking  things  to  avoid  a  confrontation.  But  if  I 
have  to  I  would.  I'll  in  the  end  do  it,  but  by  that  time  I've  probably  built  up  a 
whole  lot  of  reasons  of  why  I  have  to  do  it.  I  have  to  think  it  out  well. 

Theresa  understands  the  complexity  of  being  a  woman  in  today’s  society,  and 

again  states  that  she  finds  it  a  challenge.  She  recognizes  that  society  restricts  women  in 

the  sense  of  providing  them  with  fewer  options  than  men  -  in  her  case,  she  was  not 

given  an  education.  Although  the  isolated,  northern  region  where  Theresa  lives  is  a 

factor  in  her  not  being  able  to  obtain  further  education  now,  she  understands  that  there 

would  be  ways  to  overcome  this  problem  if  providing  educational  opportunities  for 

women  was  a  priority  in  government  policy. 

I  guess  like  all  things,  being  a  woman  is  probably  a  pretty  complicated  thing. 

And  I  think  if  you  don't  know  where  you're  at,  or  you  don't  have  some  certain 
standard  or  haven't  figured  out  what  you  feel  comfortable  with,  I  think  it’s 
probably  difficult  being  a  woman.  For  me,  I  think  it’s  challenging  and  I  like  a 
challenge  and  so  I  enjoy  that  kind  of  thing,  even  though  some  of  the  stuff 
that's  happened  makes  me  angry.  But  I  can  think  back  on  it  and  put  it  to 
experience  and  say,  'Oh,  next  time  I'll  be  smarter',  and  laugh.  Like  I  just  enjoy 
doing  what  I  do  and  I  think  there’s  something  good  in  everything  you  do,  work 
wise  or  what.  I  guess  I  always  see  everything  as  interesting  and  like  you  learn 
from  everything  you  do,  so  I'm  always  looking  around  to  see  what  else  I  can 
learn.  And  it  seems  like  every  day  you  learn  something  different.  I  don't 
know  what  other  things  I  could  have  done  if  I  would  have  been  a  man. 

Probably  had  some  exciting  career  or  something  that  I  haven't  because  I'm  a 
woman,  but  I  guess  that  doesn't  really  bother  me.  I  like  my  job  since  I  started 
working;  I  enjoy  the  challenge  of  it.  I  enjoy  what  I  learn  from  it  and  I  enjoy 
what  I  put  into  it.  I  think  I  probably  have  been  able  to  help  quite  a  few  women 
that  have  it  worse,  and  that  makes  me  feel  good.  I  know  I’ve  been  quite  a 
valuable  assistance  to  a  lot  of  the  families  I  work  with,  and  that’s  good.  I  feel 
good  about  that.  It  doesn't  really  bother  me  that  I  don't  have  any  fancy  career 
or  a  lot  of  letters  behind  my  name  or  whatever.  I  know  that  there  are  certain 
restrictions  to  that  and  had  I  been  a  man  it  probably  would  have  been  a  heck 
of  a  lot  easier  to  go  and  further  my  education  or  whatever. 

I’ve  often  talked  to  an  economist  in  the  area  and  he  said  the  problem 
with  the  women  in  our  area  is  that  they're  lacking  in  a  lot  of  education  and 
they're  restricted  a  lot.  Because  I  know  like  I  probably  would  have  loved  to  - 
my  big  bag  is  nutrition.  I'm  really  interested  in  that  and  I  looked  for  about 
three  years;  I've  been  looking  around  for  something  that  I  could  take  by 
correspondence.  How  could  I?  Like  it  would  be  university7  I  guess  I  could 
do  it  if  I  really  wanted  it  but  I  wish  there  was  something  that  was  available  to 
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us  out  in  our  area  that  we  could  take.  Because,  sure  we  have  an  AVC,  but 
that's  really  restricted  to  lesser  kinds  of  things  because  the  community's  not 
big  enough.  They  always  say,  'Well,  we'll  bring  anything  you  want  but  you 
have  to  find  eight  people.'  Well,  I  probably  can't  find  eight  people  who  are 
interested  in  what  I  am  interested  in.  I  think  that  there  have  to  be  different 
ways  of  keeping  women  stimulated.  I  think  one  of  these  would  be  to  have 
more  correspondence  courses  available  or  educational  types  of  things  where 
women,  whether  they  are  at  home  or  working  or  whatever,  can  further  their 
education  if  they  want  to.  Whether  you're  a  single  mother  with  four  little  kids 
and  you're  trying  to  make  a  living,  maybe  you  want  to  further  your  education. 

Even  if  it's  a  very  slow  kind  of  a  process,  at  least  you're  doing  something 
about  it  and  you're  learning  and  I  think  you'll  feel  a  whole  lot  better  about 
yourself. 

At  first  glance  Theresa  appears  not  to  have  been  too  affected  by  her  lack  of  education. 

After  a  closer  look,  however,  we  see  that  this  has  affected  her  family  life,  her  career 

and  her  self-image.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your 

life?”  she  answered: 

What  I  regret  probably  is  having  a  lack  of  education  or  that  I  could  have  some 
better  kinds  of  education.  I  think  a  lot  of  other  things  could  have  happened. 

We  would  probably  not  have  got  ourselves  into  a  lot  of  binds  we  did  get 
ourselves  into.  I  think,  for  one  example,  we  would  have  been  a  heck  of  a  lot 
more  independent,  had  I  had  some  profession  or  something.  It  would  have 
made  it  a  lot  easier,  whether  he  farmed  or  did  whatever  he  chose  to  do.  I 
think  it’s  really  important!  Like  now  I'm  happy  with  where  we  are  because  we 
like  that,  but  I  wasn’t  always  happy  about  it.  I  sort  of  felt  like  I  don't  think  it 
was  right  for  him.  He  had  to  do  what  he  felt  good  about  doing,  and  so  I 
never  really  interfered  in  that  kind  of  thing.  I  know  there  were  a  couple  of 
times  he  was  deciding,  maybe  we  should  move  away,  we  should  do  this  or 
that.  And  whatever  he  would  decide,  if  he  felt  comfortable  in  doing  -  like  I 
knew  he  hated  trucking  but  he  did  that  before  we  were  married  and  he  said, 

'You're  away  from  home  all  the  time.'  He  just  didn't  like  that  so  I  wasn't  about 
to  push  him  into  something  that  he  didn't  want  to  do,  so  whatever  he  chose 
to  do,  I  went  along  with  it  and  did  my  best  to  make  the  best  of  it.  So  I  think 
in  regrets,  if  I  had  to  do  things  over  again,  I  think  I  would  probably  have  tried 
to  get  more  education  along  the  way,  so  that  it  would  be  a  lot  easier, 
financially. 

And  having  more  education  would  make  it  easier  even  now.  A  lot  of 
struggles  I  have,  you  know  wherever  you  go,  your  educational  background  is 
really  important  and  when  you  haven't  got  any  of  that,  like  it’s  a  battle.  You 
always  have  to  battle  against  someone.  Okay,  you  have  applied  for  a  job,  well 
some  of  them  have  a  diploma  and  you  don't.  Well  who's  going  to  get  the 
job?  You  have  to  have  a  lot  of  other  good  points  going  for  you.  And  I  think 
there's  some  restrictions.  Like  I  know  that  when  it  comes  to  writing  out 
stuff,  I  know  that  I  have  a  more  difficult  time,  because  of  course  with  more 
education  it’s  much  easier  to  do  that.  I  think  even  expressing  yourself  a  lot 
of  times  is  probably  harder.  The  other  thing  is,  I  know  that  -  it's  a  well 
known  fact  -  that  if  someone  has  more  education  they're  probably  going  to 
get  up,  even  if  they  can't  do  as  good  a  job  And  certainly  it  has  affected  my 
confidence  in  myself. 

Theresa  describes  what  she  had  to  undergo  to  get  a  raise  and  the  insecurity  she  faced 

because  she  didn't  have  a  certificate  to  prove  she  was  capable  of  the  job  she  was  doing. 
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Last  year  I  came  to  my  end  and  I  decided  I  wasn't  going  to  work  for  peanuts 
anymore,  so  it  came  to  a  battle  of  the  forces.  And  I  guess  it  came  to  the 
point  where  I  had  to  lay  it  on  the  line  and  like  I  know  some  of  the  tactics  I 
used  were  manipulative  kinds  of  things  but  that  was  all  I  could  use.  I  didn’t 
have  anything  else  to  back  me  up  really.  Like  something  I  said  to  John  was,  'I 
feel  like  I'm  not  getting  enough  money  for  the  position.’  So  of  course  his 
argument  would  be  like  any  regular  boss  trying  to  keep  your  salaries  down. 

So  then  I  knew  that  it  wasn't  going  to  be  easy.  So  then  I  had  to  use  the 
arguments,  and  I  guess  I  didn’t  really  like  doing  that.  I  put  him  in  a  bind  by 
threatening  to  quit.  I  don't  know  if  he  knew  -  I  know  John  is  pretty  sharp  but 
I  think  he  didn’t  catch  on.  Things  I  used  was,  I  said,  'I  really  feel  like  the  board 
doesn't  value  any  of  the  stuff  that  I  have  been  doing.  You  don't  really.  You 
just  take  it  for  granted,  all  the  stuff  I  do.'  Like  I  knew  that  that  wasn't  really 
true,  deep  down,  but  I  knew  that  that  would  get  to  the  bottom  of  him.  And  it 
did!  Like  it  really  worked!  And  so  I  said,  'The  board  has  never  ever  said,  'gee, 
you  do  a  good  job’  or  'we  really  appreciate  the  job  you  did,'  and  that  makes 
me  really  uncomfortable.  If  somebody  came  in  every  day  and  said,  'gee, 
you're  doing  a  terrific  job,'  that  wouldn't  make  me  feel  very  comfortable 
either.  But  nothing  has  ever  been  said  and  the  only  way  that  that  could  be 
said  is  by  uping  my  wages.  I  think  that's  a  real  nice  comfortable  way  of 
showing  it."  So  then  he  said  something,  'Well,  I  didn't  think  you  really  needed 
the  money.'  And  I  said,  'I  don't  think  that’s  the  issue.  Like  I  guess  where  I'm 
starting  to  look  at  it  now  is,  you  hire  all  kinds  of  people  here  who  have  far 
more  education  than  I  have  had,  who  have  always  made  more  than  I  have.  I've 
worked  for  the  place  for  the  last  five  years  and  worked  my  butt  off  doing  all 
kinds  of  things  just  because  I  was  around  and  if  something  needed  doing,  like 
Theresa  did  it,  whether  it  was  her  job  or  not.  If  it  needed  to  be  done  and  you 
weren’t  around  I  did  whatever  I  could,  and  if  the  coordinator  wasn't  around  I 
did  whatever  I  could.'  I  said,  'I  don't  think  that's  really  been  recognized  to  this 
point.  And  whether  it's  your  fault  or  the  board's  fault  or  whosever  fault, 
that’s  the  way  it  is.  And  I  guess  I'm  to  the  point  where  I  think  I'm  going  to 
quit.'  So  that's  being  manipulative  because  I  really  didn't  want  to  quit.  But 
other  people  were  getting  more,  and  I  guess  that  all  came  to  a  head  after  the 
last  coordinator  left.  She  had  really  started  high  and  wasn't  able  to  do 
anything  and  just  bombed  up  on  a  whole  lot  of  stuff.  I  started  thinking,  'Well 
hey,  I'm  not  so  dumb  after  all.  I  have  some  qualities  here  and  I  think  this  is  a 
good  town.'  And  I  started  thinking  too.  John  said,  'Well,  I  didn't  know  money 
was  such  a  big  thing.'  And  I  said,  "Well,  I  guess  that's  not  the  real  reason  of 
why  I  started  working  or  I  wouldn't  have  started  at  the  peanuts  you  guys 
were  giving.  But  I  guess  I  have  to  look  at  something  -  what  will  happen  if  I  all 
of  a  sudden  became  the  sole  supporter  of  myself?  I  couldn’t  exist  on  these 
wages.  Then,  I  d  either  have  to  start  looking  at  another  job  and  with  my  age 
and  my  background,  let's  face  it,  how  much  chance  do  I  have  have7  And  the 
other  thing  would  be,  I  probably  could  get  into  social  services  and  I  could  get 
a  job.  Like  I  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  try  there  because  of  the  experience  I've 
had  here.  I'm  sure  that  that  would  be  an  asset.  They  would  look  at  my  wages 
and  they’d  say,  'well  gee,  you  earned  so  very  little.'  Like  people  I  think  have  a 
way  of  valuing  things  by  the  money  thing,  and  that's  too  bad  but  that's  the 
way  it  is.” 

So  I  guess  the  regret  that  I  have  is  not  being  able  to  have  a  piece  of 
paper  to  back  me  up  and  say,  'Yeah,  she  can  do  a  job.'  You  have  to  work 
doubly  hard  I  think. 

Theresa  felt  she  had  no  alternative  but  to  be  manipulative  in  order  to  get  a  raise,  although 
she  felt  uncomfortable  with  this  strategy.  Prior  incidents  regarding  her  lack  of  education 
had  left  her  feeling  insecure,  but  more  recent  experience  convinced  her  she  must  fight 
for  herself  and  her  rights  to  a  decent  wage. 
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But  that  really  makes  me  feel  uncomfortable  because  I  don't  like  doing  that 
kind  of  thing.  I  don't  think  that’s  right  that  I  have  to  fight  in  that  kind  of  a 
manner.  Like  all  of  a  sudden,  the  raise  came  easy.  They  felt  threatened  that  I 
was  going  to  leave.  You  know,  I  rocked  the  boat.  I  guess  I  had  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  myself  that  I  was  prepared  to  do  that.  And  before  I  made 
that  statement  I  thought  about  it,  before  I  got  brave  enough  to  say,  'Yes,  this 
is  what  I  was  going  to  do.'  But  I  think  I  had  to  use  some  measures  that 
weren't  quite  on  the  table.  I  don't  like  dealing  with  issues  that  are  sort  of 
under  the  table.  I  think  I  had  to  use  some  tricks.  Like  I  think  John  knew  that  I 
meant  what  I  said.  And  I  probably  would  have  quit.  I  sat  back  with  my  arms 
folded,  because  he  said,  ’You  know  Theresa,  do  you  realize  what's  going  to 
happen  to  this  program?'  I  said,  'Yeah,  I've  seen  it  happen  in  others.  I  go,  the 
others  will  go  too.  I  know  what’s  happening.  I've  talked  to  a  lot  of  board 
members  and  if  I  can  be  so  bold  as  to  say,  when  you  have  a  good  supervisor 
that's  what  counts  in  your  program.  The  supervisor  goes,  the  program  goes. 

I've  seen  it;  I'm  not  dumb.  I  know  what's  going  to  happen  here  and  I  feel  badly 
because  I  think  it's  a  good  program.  I  think  it's  needed  and  I  think  there  will 
be  some  people  who  will  probably  suffer.  They're  not  going  to  die  because 
of  it.  It's  too  bad  that  you  guys  have  to  look  at  it  that  way,  but  it  looks  like 
there's  going  to  be  no  other  way  out.'  So  I  think  he  believed  me,  because  I 
know  he  went  to  see  the  board  right  quick  and  a  decision  was  made  right  at 
the  next  meeting.  And  maybe  because  I  felt  secure  enough  by  that  time  that  I 
knew  my  fight  was  legal,  or  I  had  a  good  fight,  because  I  think  I  felt  that  way 
maybe  before,  but  I  really  didn't  feel  strong  enough  to  fight  the  issue, 
because  it  was  always  a  negative.  I  felt  negative  I  guess  about  not  having  an 
education  to  back  me  up.  It  left  me  with  a  lot  of  insecurities.  If  somebody 
would  tell  you,  'Well,  you  don't  have  the  qualifications,'  I'd  sort  of  suck  my 
breath  in  and  take  it.  When  I  did  fight  back  I  think  I  had  enough  backing  or 
enough  to  stand  on  -  some  good  logical  explanations  and  arguments  - 
because  that’s  what  I  really  needed.  It  wasn't  even  that  hard,  that  difficult,  to 
get  it  then.  It  wasn't  as  difficult  as  I  thought  it  would  be.  I  think  I  played  with 
the  idea  for  about  three  months. 

The  effect  on  Theresa,  of  not  having  developed  the  confidence  that  comes  with 

having  an  education,  is  that  she  feels  at  a  disadvantage  when  speaking  in  groups  or 

defending  herself  in  a  confrontation.  As  a  result  she  gets  angry  with  herself,  as  she 

explains  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  dislike  about  yourself?" 

I  don't  know  if  it's  a  particular  dislike  or  if  it's  like  getting  angry  with  yourself 
because  you  get  yourself  into  some  certain  binds  or  situations  where  I  think, 

'Well,  maybe  i  could  have  done  that  better,  or  had  I  thought  about  it  more  I 
could  have  avoided  that,’  or  whatever.  I  don't  feel  comfortable  in  crowds  and 
that  really  makes  me  angry.  Like  if  it  comes  to  talking  one  to  one  I  can  talk, 
but  get  three  people  in  a  room  and  I  have  to  talk,  all  of  a  sudden  I  feel 
threatened.  I  lose  words.  That  just  really  makes  me  angry  and  it's  a  trait  I 
dislike,  because  I  don't  like  being  put  at  a  disadvantage  and  I  think  that's  what 
happens  to  me  when  I'm  with  a  crowd  I  am  at  a  disadvantage  and  that’s  not 
the  best  position  to  be  in.  I  think  I  would  like  to  change  it.  I  certainly  would, 
if  there  was  some  way  of  working  that.  I  would  like  to  work  on  it,  that's  for 
sure.  Probably  expressing  myself  too.  I  know  I  have  a  difficult  time 
sometimes  talking  about  what  I  really  feel.  Like  the.  part  we  talked  about,  the 
raise,  those  kinds  of  situations.  I  wish  I  could  express  myself  much  easier.  It 
makes  me  angry;  it  makes  me  mad  and  i  don't  like  those  kinds  of  qualities. 

That  the  issue  of  not  having  an  education  is  important  to  Theresa  is  validated  by  her 

answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  yourself  as  powerless?" 
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I  think  we  talked  about  education  wise.  I  know  to  a  certain  extent  if  I  were  to 
have  a  chance  to  have  a  little  more  education  I  probably  could  have  done  a 
whole  lot  of  more  things.  So  now  I  guess  I  feel  powerless  in  certain  areas. 

There  is  probably  some  things  I  would  attempt  to  do  if  I  had  a  little  more 
education,  but  I  know  there's  no  sense  in  trying  because  I  probably  can't  make 
it  -  you  can't  compete  or  whatever  with  someone  that  has  a  degree,  for 
another  job  or  that  kind  of  thing  If  it  came  to  a  job  competition  or  in  the 
instance  of  even  asking  for  a  raise,  I  really  hesitated  because  I  guess  I  feel 
powerless  in  that.  I  guess  from  what  I've  seen  working,  I  see  that  education 
certainly  doesn't  always  benefit  people  in  the  best  way.  It  doesn't  arm  them 
with  a  whole  lot  of  things  that  I  am  armed  with,  because  of  my  struggles 
probably.  There's  probably  more  things  I  can  foresee  or  am  prepared  for 
that  they're  not,  because  they  come  out  and  they  feel  that  they  have  the 
certificate  and  that  certificate  has  power.  Okay,  we  go  job  hunting,  you  have 
a  certificate  and  I  don't.  I  may  know  just  as  much  as  you  do  but  who's  going 
to  get  the  job?  So  that's  power  to  me1  And  I  know  that  there's  no  amount  of 
talking  or  anything  else  that  will  probably  ever  help  in  that  kind  of  an  instance. 

So  then  you're  powerless. 

Fortunately,  Theresa  has  come  to  understand  that  her  life  experience  is  valuable  and  that 

the  power  it  gives  her  balances  the  powerlessness  she  feels  not  having  an  education. 

But  my  experience  is  also  a  kind  of  power  -  actually  it's  better  because  I'm 
probably  shrewder  in  a  lot  of  ways  than  a  lot  of  the  girls  that  come  out  of 
university,  because  they  haven't  had  the  experience  and  it’s  hard  to  realize 
some  of  the  stuff.  I  think  on  paper  it  looks  a  whole  lot  different  than  it  does 
right  in  reality  kind  of  thing.  And  I'm  not  knocking  it,  because  I  know  that  if  I 
had  the  opportunity,  to  this  day  -  like  if  we  lived  in  the  city  or  somewhere.  I’d 
take  night  courses  or  something  to  try  and  get  that.  Because  then  I  think 
there's  no  telling  what  I  could  do,  or  try  to  do.  But  I  know  that  when  you 
don't  have  it,  you  just  have  to  take  the  second  seat  a  lot  of  times.  But  when 
am  I  going  to  take  time  off  to  go  to  University  now?  It’s  not  feasible.  It's 
probably  something  I  don't  really  want  strong  enough  either.  If  I  did,  I 
probably  wouid  do  it.  But  I  couldn't  see  myself  uprooting  myself  for  four 
years  or  whatever  to  go  and  get  my  degree. 

Theresa  experiences  the  unavailability  of  further  education,  which  she  presently 

experiences  living  in  a  small  northern  community,  as  another  kind  of  powerlessness.  She 

again  comments  on  this  being  a  general  problem  for  women  she  knows. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  see,  and  not  even  necessarily  at  this  point  I  guess,  at 
my  age  so  much,  because  that  certificate  doesn't  really  mean  a  lot  because  I 
can  survive  without  it,  I  don't  really  need  it.  But  there  is  some  interest  that  I 
think  I’d  like  to  keep  learning,  because  I  think  it's  a  good  feeling  when  you 
keep  learning.  You  just  might  as  well  die  if  you  just  say,  'Well  gee,  there's 
nothing  else  I  really  want  to  learn  about.'  If  I  was  in  a  city  I  probably  would 
have  taken  night  courses  in  a  lot  of  stuff  and  would  probably  have  had 
something,  but  here  you  don't  have  that  kind  of  choice.  I  think  that's  part  of 
the  problem.  That’s  another  powerless,  where  you  feel  like  you  haven't  really 
got  any  power  I  think  it  would  benefit  a  lot  of  women  if  we  had  certain 
kinds  of  things  out  here  that  we  could  go  into  Because  even  the  women, 
you  hear  them  talking,  they're  away  from  their  job  and  they're  raising  a  family 
and  they  really  feel  like  they're  stagnating.  But  if  there  was  something  they 
could  continue  learning  on,  then  someday  they  think,  ’Well  gee,  when  my 
family's  grown  up  or  whatever,  I'll  still  be  able  to  do  something,  or  I'm  on  top.’ 

In  10  or  15  years  things  will  probably  be  so  far  behind,  but  if  you  can  keep 
up  with  some  stuff  like  that  it  helps.  I  think  that's  part  of  the  problem  in  this 
area  for  a  lot  of  women 
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Theresa  believes  that  being  a  woman  is  difficult  in  our  society  because  women 
have  to  fight  against  how  others  perceive  them.  This  is  a  problem  for  homemakers  and 
mothers  who  experience  society's  devaluation  of  their  nurturing  work,  as  well  as  for 
women  who  reject  work  socially  defined  as  appropriate  for  women  and  are 
consequently  judged  as  unfeminine.  She  describes  her  own  experience  and  that  of 
women  she  has  worked  with. 

The  other  thing  is,  like  I  think  probably  being  a  woman  is  difficult,  or  has 
difficulties,  because  it's  always  a  fight,  whether  it's  a  job  promotion  or 
whatever.  Like  somehow  if  you're  a  woman  you  don't  need  it.  But  the  other 
thing  is,  I  think  housewives  are  really  looked  down,  down  upon,  and  that  really 
hurts  my  feelings,  because  I  think  like  they’re  really  important.  I've  seen  it 
happen  in  one  of  the  Coffee  Break  Sessions.  You  have  15  people,  women, 
sitting  around  and  they'll  say,  'What  is  your  profession-’'  I  really  hate  when 
they  ask  that  question  because  you  see  a  lot  of  them  just  really  wince.  What 
do  you  have?  Okay,  'I'm  a  nurse,'  or  'I'm  a  social  worker',  or  whatever,  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  you'll  come  to  the  women  and  you  can  see  they're  just 
dreading  it.  They'll  say,  Tm  just  a  housewife.'  And  I  think  that's  terrible! 

Because  I  think  they’re  putting  themselves  down  -  the  idea  that  you  have  to 
be  a  certain  thing  to  be  good,  I  think  that's  wrong.  I  think  being  a  good 
mother  is  an  art.  Not  everybody  can  be  a  good  mother  or  a  good 
housekeeper  or  whatever.  If  that's  what  you  choose  to  do  and  you  like  it,  I 
think  that's  super.  Just  like  if  you  choose  to  be  a  doctor,  that's  super.  So  I 
can  think  that  will  change  some.  I  see  people  accepting  the  roles  women  are 
playing  easier  now  than  they  did  20  years  ago  even.  Like  I  talked  about  being 
a  bus  driver.  That  time  I  was  only  one.  Now  there  are  all  kinds  of  women 
bus  drivers  in  the  area.  You  see  women  in  Fort  McMurray  being  heavy 
equipment  operators,  and  some  of  the  oil  companies  around  here  have 
women  driving  some  of  the  big  trucks.  I  think  if  you  like  doing  that  kind  of 
thing  and  you're  good  at  it,  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  it.  We  had  a  case 
where  a  woman,  a  single  parent,  was  trying  to  raise  her  family  and  she  took  a 
truck  driving  job  because  it  paid  a  lot  of  money.  She  didn't  have  too  much 
education  so  she  was  pretty  restricted  in  the  kinds  of  things  she  could  do 
and  how  she  could  support  her  family.  So  she  took  this  job,  and  there  was  a 
lot  of  eyebrows  raised  saying  she  wanted  to  go  there  because  all  the  men 
are  there  and  because  she's  single  and  those  kinds  of  things.  Nobody  was 
thinking!  Like  I  knew  what  she  was  thinking  because  I  had  talked  to  her  often 
and  we  were  helping  her  get  established,  so  I  knew  exactly  what  she  was 
thinking.  She  said  to  me,  'I  have  to  take  this  job;  there  is  no  other  way  out.  I 
can't  get  by  on  less  than  $1600  a  month  and  this  job  will  pay  it.'  I  think  if  men 
don't  want  women  to  be  driving  truck  or  heavy  equipment,  then  they  should 
be  raising  the  wages  of  the  waitresses  and  clerks,  and  places  where  women 
work  -  secretarial  positions,  for  example  How  do  they  expect  a  secretary 
to  live  on  $700  a  month  when  a  guy  working  in  the  same  company  needs 
$1800  a  month  to  live  or  whatever?  She  may  be  supporting  two  kids  like  he 
is.  So  until  that's  all  changed,  we  re  always  going  to  be  recognized  as  the 
weaker  sex  or  having  to  depend  on  somebody. 

Theresa  perceives  that  women  are  considered  the  weaker  sex  because  they  are  forced 

through  low  wages  to  be  economically  dependent  on  men.  However,  she  believes  that 

most  women  have  strengths  (coping  skills,  for  example)  which  men  do  not  have. 
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I  think  probably  most  women  have  more  coping  power  than  any  man  would 
ever  have.  In  all  the  families  we've  worked  with  -  like  single  parents  is  a 
priority,  people  that  we  help  out  with  -  and  most  of  the  single  families  is 
women,  in  the  majority  it’s  the  woman  that's  left  by  herself.  But  there  has 
been  the  odd  husband  that’s  left  with  the  kids  and  we've  worked  with  them. 

The  woman  in  the  case  of  maybe  where  the  child  was  sick  or  something  and 
she  was  having  a  hard  time  to  find  somebody  to  babysit,  we  send  a 
homemaker  in  to  help  her  out  on  that  day.  But  she  can  pretty  well  cope  with 
a  lot  of  things.  But  we  have  to  do  a  lot  more  to  help  a  single  parent  family 
when  it's  the  husband  that's  there.  There  is  a  lot  to  do  in  that  house,  like  a  lot 
of  different  things  that  we're  doing.  These  husbands  just  have  a  real  difficult 
time  coping.  I  think  some  have  struggles  and  they're  making  it  and  I  think 
that's  great,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  woman  can  cope  a  lot  easier 
being  a  single  parent  than  a  husband  can.  But  when  women  change  roles  I 
think  it's  still  frowned  upon  in  a  lot  of  cases.  I  think  it's  ridiculed  and  there's 
certainly  a  lot  of  people  still  raise  their  eyebrows  when  you  see  women 
driving  a  big  truck.  Look  in  Edmonton  it  was  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  the 
women  applied  for  bus  driving.  You  know  what  happened?  A  similar  kind  of 
thing.  Why  can't  a  woman  drive  one  of  those  buses7  That's  not  hard1  When 
it  comes  to  physical  kinds  of  things,  I  agree.  Like  I  think  it's  crazy  for  a 
woman  to  even  try  some  things  physical  -  I  think  it's  not  good  for  her  to 
begin  with.  She  is  not  equal  when  it  comes  to  strength.  But  when  it  comes 
to  coping  skills  I  would  bet  a  woman  can  drive  a  truck  and  probably  run  an 
answering  service  at  the  same  time.  Where  a  man  would  probably  only  drive 
the  truck  or  run  the  answering  service,  one  or  the  other. 

Theresa  recognizes  the  problems  women  face  both  in  not  being  recognized  and  valued 

for  what  they  can  do  well  and  in  being  restricted  in  their  alternatives.  She  perceives  and 

is  angry  that  men  have  the  choice  to  be  irresponsible  to  their  families  and  that  this 

irresponsibility  is  condoned  in  government  policy. 

But  women  aren't  recognized  for  what  they  can  do  well,  and  I  think  that's  why 
women  have  become  dissatisfied,  and  rightly  so.  Like  how  many  times  have 
they  been  stood  up  by  supposedly  a  sole  earner?  The  guy  is  supposed  to  be 
the  sole  earner.  So  what  happens?  All  of  sudden  he’s  out  or  found  a  girl 
friend  or  run  off  with  somebody  else  and  so  here  she  is  left  with  all  the  kids 
and  all  the  expenses.  So  what  is  she  supposed  to  do?  I  know  a  lot  of  native 
women  in  the  area,  when  they're  stranded  and  their  kids  have  nothing  to  eat, 
they'll  go  out  and  prostitute  because  that's  the  only  way  they  can  earn  money, 
and  then  buy  food  with  that  for  the  kids.  Like  so  then  they  get  the  name, 
these  are  bad  women.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do?  The  woman  uses  all  of 
her  resources  to  feed  her  family,  because  she  is  restricted  in  the  kinds  of 
things  she  can  do  and  the  amount  she  gets  paid  for  what  she  does.  You 
know  often  times  they  get  put  in  the  corner.  Because  they  are  restricted  and 
there  is  no  two  ways  out  of  it.  For  many  women  it's  pretty  hard  to  cope  in 
this  world.  Some  make  it  and  some  don't.  I  think  of  those  that  don’t,  I  think 
they're  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  but  there's  not  much  they  can  do  about  it,  or 
it's  pretty  difficult.  They  don't  have  a  chance.  The  other  thing  that  really 
infuriates  me  is  the  welfare  system.  There  was  a  big  article  in  the  Journal 
just  somewhere  in  January,  1980,  I  think.  Right  on  the  front  page  it  said, 

'Millions  of  dollars  saved  because  single  mothers  made  to  go  to  work.'  Well 
when  I  seen  that  I  just  could  have  turned  somersaults  it  made  me  so  mad, 
because  I  Thought  to  myself,  'Where  the  hell  are  all  the  fathers  that  made 
these  kids?  Why  weren't  they  put  in  a  corner  and  made  to  pay?'  Big  deal,  so 
the  government  is  so  happy  because  they  saved  all  this  money  because  they 
made  these  women  go  to  work.  They  could  have  saved  it  by  making  some  of 
those  guys  go  to  work  or  maybe  making  them  start  paying  for  their  kids, 
where  the  woman  stayed  home  and  looked  after  her  kid  or  maybe  further 
educate  herself  or  whatever  she  wants  to  do  with  her  life? 
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Asked,  "What  do  you  think  about  this  saying:  'It's  a  man  s  world?",  she  replied: 

Yeah,  I  think  that's  pretty  accurate,  I  think,  all  in  all.  Canada  has  never  seen  a 
woman  prime  minister.  Courts  or  the  laws  are  all  set  by  men.  There’s  been 
very  little  done  about  that.  Judges  -  how  many  women  judges  do  we  have? 

An  odd  number  but  very  few.  Most  companies  are  -  the  boss  or  the  head 
person  is  a  man.  So  like  all  of  the  thinking  and  all  of  the  way  things  are 
structured  had  to  be  the  male  point  of  view,  because  there  are  women  in  so 
few  of  those  positions.  How  else  can  it  be? 

Asked,  "What  do  you  think  about  the  Women’s  Movement?”,  she  answered  at  greater 

length  about  the  importance  of  the  Movement,  the  reasons  why  people  take  extreme 

actions,  and  the  need  for  women  to  assert  themselves. 

I  think  that  there's  going  to  be  some  good  done  from  it  I  think  it  will  go 
down  in  history  to  where,  what  was  it  -  that  women’s  suffrage  bill  that  went 
in,  you  know  for  women  s  voting  rights  and  that  kind  of  thing  I  think  this  is 
probably  as  big  and  is  going  to  end  up  doing  as  much  as  probably  those 
women  did  at  that  time  for  that  particular  thing.  I  guess  I  disagree  with  some 
of  the  radical  kinds  of  things  they  do.  I  m  not  sure  they're  all  necessary. 

When  it  comes  to  the  point  of  bra  burning  and  the  whole  I  think  radical  -  oh 
what  do  you  call  that  when  they  go  out  on  the  streets  and  they  march  or  do 
any  of  that  kind  of  stuff?  I  think  there's  probably  other  ways  of  fighting  it.  I 
think  all  that  does  is  probably  -  well  there's  probably  a  little  bit  of  a  benefit 
to  it  because  maybe  it  makes  somebody  stop  and  take  notice.  But  I  think  it 
can  go  overboard  and  it  has  I  think  in  some  instances.  I  can't  think  of  any 
right  now,  but  I  know  I’ve  seen  some  where  I  think  there's  probably  other 
ways  of  resolving  some  of  that.  I  think  that  just  by  having  the  publicity  and 
having  been  heard,  like  people  are  stopping  and  listening  I  think  more,  to  the 
Women's  Movement.  I  think  it's  almost  like  any  strike,  and  I  don't  care  if  it  s 
men  or  women  or  who.  Like  for  some  reason  nobody  stops  to  take  notice 
unless  somebody  gets  a  little  radical  sometimes  That's  not  always,  and  I  think 
sometimes  it  can  probably  be  resolved.  And  that’s  not  saying  women  are  at 
fault  for  being  radical  or  whatever  they're  trying  to  put  across.  Nobody's 
stopping  to  listen  and  maybe  that  wouldn't  be  necessary  if  somebody  would 
stop  and  take  notice.  So  that’s  where  I  say  I  don't  like  the  radical  stuff 
myself,  I  wouldn’t  like  to  be  involved  in  it,  but  I'm  not  saying  that  it's  all  wrong 
or  it's  all  foolish.  Like  I  can  see  some  merit  to  it.  It  may  be  foolish,  but  what 
else  do  you  do7  It's  like  a  kid  that  throws  a  tantrum  almost.  If  nobody  listens 
to  him  well  he's  going  to  lay  down  on  the  floor  and  scream  and  then 
ten-to-one,  somebody  will  stop.  I  don't  like  that  because  I  don't  think  it’s  a 
very  mature  way  of  doing  things,  like  throwing  a  tantrum  kind  of  thing,  but 
then  what  do  you  do?  Like  if  you  try  and  everything  else  fails,  you  might  as 
well  try  something  radical. 

I  think  that  women  have  to  assert  themselves,  or  a  lot  of  women 
probably  have  to  assert  themselves  a  whole  lot  better.  They're  probably  not 
strong  enough  because  of  background  and  because  of  the  way  they've  been 
brought  up  that  probably  the  man  is  right,  or  he  thinks  better  or  he  thinks 
more  logically  or  whatever.  I  think  we’ve  been  conditioned  to  that  kind  of 
thing.  Where  sometimes,  if  it  comes  to  making  a  crucial  decision,  I  think  a  lot 
of  times  a  woman  would  waver.  If  there's  a  man  maybe  saying  it  this  way  and 
she's  thinking  the  other  way,  and  if  it  really  comes  to  it,  I  think  a  man  will  very 
quickly  say,  'Yes',  and  not  think  twice,  where  the  woman  would  weigh  it  out  a 
little  more  and  be  more  careful  in  her  decision.  But  also  because  she's  afraid 
Often  times  women  lose  because  they're  unsure.  I  think  we  have  to  try, 
because  men  have  made  mistakes  too.  Sometimes  you  have  to  do  some 
things.  You  don't  know  if  it's  right  or  wrong  and  you  have  to  make  a  decision 
and  do  it,  and  only  after  trying  it  is  when  you  find  out  that  it  works  or 
doesn't.  So  how  have  men  learned?  They  have  certainly  made  a  lot  of 
mistakes.  I  think  that  maybe  in  instances  of  family  even,  where  men  will  make 
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a  big  family  decision  and  it's  not  always  the  best  thing  for  the  family,  and 
maybe  the  wife  might  be  thinking  a  different  way  but  she's  powerless  or 
thinks,  'Well,  I  d  better  not  push  my  point.'  And  I  don't  think  that  one  or  the 
other  should  really  be  taking  over  -  like  why  can't  it  be  talked  over  logically 
and  deliberated  and  weighed  out  in  all  areas  and  then  a  decision  made 
together?  Surely  there  must  be  another  way  of  solving  it  rather  than  thinking, 

'I  am  right.' 

As  to  her  own  experience  as  a  woman,  Theresa  feels  lucky  -  lucky  to  have  the  husband 
she  has,  the  mother  she  had,  the  upbringing  she  had,  and  to  think  the  way  she  does.  She 
recognizes  that  it  is  her  own  strength  that  enables  her  to  see  her  life  as  a  challenge  and 
to  carry  on  and  enjoy  that  challenge. 

I've  been  lucky.  And  I  think  that  partly  it's  to  do  with  the  kind  of  a  husband  I 
have,  the  kind  of  a  mother  I  had,  the  way  we  were  brought  up  at  home,  and 
the  way  I  think.  You  have  to  be  really,  really  strong  to  make  it  and  I  think  I'm 
quite  a  strong  person,  and  I  think  that’s  what's  contributed  to  my  whole 
attitude.  I  don't  give  up  easily.  Sometimes  it  gets  pretty  frustrating  about 
some  things,  but  I'll  weedle  my  way  out  of  it  some  way.  It's  a  constant  battle, 

I  guess.  But  as  I  said  before,  it's  a  challenge  and  I  guess  I  enjoy  a  challenge. 

So  that’s  why  it’s  been  good  for  me  and  I  couldn't  see  it  any  other  way. 
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E.  Madelaine 

Madelaine  is  a  36  year  old  French-Canadian  woman  who  lives  on  a  hobby-farm 
in  Northern  Alberta  close  to  where  she  was  born.  She  was  the  ninth  child  in  a  family  of 
13  children.  Her  mother  has  a  grade  seven  education  and  presently  works  as  a 
superintendent  of  a  Senior  Citizens'  Home.  Her  father,  who  died  seven  years  ago,  was  a 
farmer  with  a  grade  four  education.  Madelaine  has  a  grade  12  education  plus  secretarial 
training.  She  has  worked  as  a  clerk,  a  receptionist,  and  a  telephone  operator,  and  is 
presently  a  full-time  homemaker.  She  married  at  age  21  and  lives  with  her  husband  and 
three  children  ages  13,  11,  and  six.  Her  husband  is  a  civil  servant  making  $30,000  a 
year.  Madelaine  does  some  volunteer  social  service  work  in  her  community. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a  woman?"  Madelaine 

states  that  being  a  woman  has  been  difficult  and  confusing  because  of  the  changes  she 

has  seen  and  the  different  roles  she  has  adopted.  Briefly  she  describes  a  cycle  she  has 

been  through:  as  a  child  she  saw  women  being  treated  like  slaves,  as  a  young  adult  she 

searched  and  fought  for  her  freedom  and  independence  and  now  in  her  middle  adult 

years  she  has  relinquished  her  freedom  and  feels  more  content. 

I  find  this  a  little  hard  to  answer  because  I  was  born  in  the  40’s  and  I've  seen 
a  lot  of  changes.  I've  seen  where  the  woman  was  really  the  slave  sometimes 
maybe,  or  the  man  thought  that  he  had  complete  control  over  her.  I've  seen 
some  of  that  in  the  society  and  then  I've  seen  the  woman  fighting  to  get  her 
rights.  I  was  even  myself  confused.  In  the  60  s  I  was  married  and  I  was 
trying  to  find  who  I  was,  and  I  was  really  quite  confused  at  that  time.  Then  I 
started  to  fight  for  my  rights,  maybe  more  than  what  I  do  now  because  now  I 
find  myself  just  maybe  finding  who  I  am,  so  I  don't  need  to  fight.  But  I  really 
did  find  it  difficult  because  it  was  such  a  change  We  were  brought  up  one 
way  and  then  I  would  see  this  Women's  Lib  trying  to  do  completely  the 
opposite  and  for  me  this  created  problems,  primarily  in  my  marriage  because 
my  husband  wasn't  used  to  this  type  of  attitude  of  independence.  I  worked  at 
this  but  now  I  found  that  I  can  cooperate  better  with  him  because  I  don't  have 
to  be  independent.  I’m  not  one  of  these  100  percent  women's  libbers.  I 
realize  that  he  has  to  be  the  head  of  the  household  according  to  me  and  I 
respect  him  more  than  I  used  to  because  I  fee!  better  about  myself.  So  I  find 
that  this  is  working  really  better,  and  it’s  actually  better  for  the  children  too. 

To  be  a  woman  to  me  is  to  be  able  to,  like  now  I  am  home,  I'm  staying  home 
and  I’m  trying  to  make  a  good  home  for  the  family,  my  husband  and  my 
children.  And  too,  I'd  like  to  offer  something  to  society  if  I  can  make  this  a 
better  world,  or  a  better  place  to  live  in.  I  think  women  have  a  lot  to  do,  and 
there's  a  lot  of  opportunities. 

Before  I  always  wanted  to  be  away  from  the  home  as  if  I  had  to  be 
out  of  here  to  be  something  good.  But  now  I  feel  that  I  have  to  do 
something  here  at  home  first.  If  my  home  is  a  good  healthy  unit,  then  this 
sort  of  goes  on  into  the  community  I  can  also  be  gone,  though,  quite  a  bit 
and  still  do  a  good  job  here.  Myself,  I  would  like  to  help  mostly  the  teens,  or 
the  children  growing  up,  because  a  lot  of  them  don't  communicate  at  all  with 
their  parents.  Or  they  just  have  nobody,  you  know.  And  there’s  a  lot  of 
areas  I  think  that  the  women  can  get  involved  in  and  be  really  good  at. 
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Whether  it's  politics  or  whatever  she  chooses.  So  I  think  the  woman  has  a 
very  important  role  to  play.  I  think  she  should  also  not  be  treated  as  if  she's  a 
slave  either,  and  yet  to  me  that's  a  touchy  subject.  You  know,  I  think  that 
some  of  this  freedom  actually  can  backfire  a  little  bit.  Maybe  it  backfired  for 
me  when  I  was  trying  to  go  to  an  extreme.  Maybe  I  didn't  have  the  proper 
perspective  of  what  freedom  was.  Maybe  I  just  had  it  all  wrong,  in  a  way. 

To  be  free,  I  can  be  free  and  yet  I  can  be  responsible  or  answer  maybe  to 
somebody  else.  But  maybe  I  had  this  idea  that  free  was  just  like  a  bird,  you 
know,  and  this  was  where  I  had  it  wrong.  I  think  sometimes  this  can  create 
problems.  Maybe  in  a  way  I  was  just  thinking  of  myself  only.  Then  if  my 
husband  or  my  children  (which  I  had  and  they  didn't  ask  to  be  born)  needed 
me,  I  had  to  be  there  for  them,  and  if  I  was  just  thinking  about  myself  and  my 
independence  and  everything,  then  somebody  was  suffering.  So  when  I 
found  that  this  wasn't  all  that  important,  I  could  be  free,  and  yet,  I  wasn't  a 
slave.  I  found  the  happy  medium  for  myself.  And  now  I  am  much  more 
content. 

Madelaine  described  in  greater  detail  what  she  learned  about  the  place  of  women  in  her 

childhood:  that  women  could  be  treated  as  servants  or  could  be  abused,  that  their  role 

was  to  bear  and  raise  children,  and  that  women  and  men  didn't  have  much  to  do  with 

each  other.  As  an  adult  she  was  surprised  to  be  treated  as  a  person  by  men,  and  liked  it. 

But  back  to  when  I  was  young,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  attitude  of  some  men 
was  that  the  women  had  to  be  their  servant,  you  know.  She  was  there  all  the 
time  and  they  just  snapped  their  fingers  and  she  had  to  do  whatever.  Maybe 
not  so  much  my  own  home,  but  I  know  my  step-grandfather,  he  abused  his 
wife  and  the  children  -  they  were  treated  just  terrible.  And  there's  a  lot  of 
people  that  had  this  attitude  that  women  shouldn't  be  heard.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  no  place  and  this  is  why  I  think  there  is  a  problem  that  came  about  - 
women  just  resented  that.  They  wanted  to  be  a  person,  an  individual,  and 
have  their  rights.  That's  my  opinion  of  what  happened,  why  the  women  said 
all  of  a  sudden,  'Listen!  I'm  here!  I’m  a  person1'  They  had  children  by  the 
dozen.  Well,  I  think  I  was  brought  up  with  this  idea  a  little  bit,  you  know,  that 
the  woman  just  didn't  have  too  much  to  say.  My  own  home  was  sort  of  a 
quiet  environment;  there  wasn't  too  much  communication,  but  I  did  get  the 
feeling  somehow  that  that's  the  way  it  was  supposed  to  be.  And  even  as  I 
was  growing  up,  I  remember  sometimes  there  was  some  people  gathered 
together,  or  even  in  the  last  five  years,  there  were  men  talking  and  if  a 
woman  or  even  myself,  if  I'd  speak,  they'd  pretend  they  never  heard  And  I 
thought,  'What  is  this?'  There's  still  a  lot  of  these  guys  around  you  know,  that 
think  that  the  woman  just  shouldn’t  be  heard.  And  when  some  man,  I 
remember  in  Edmonton,  would  talk  to  me  as  an  individual,  as  a  person,  as  a 
friend,  I  thought,  'Hey,  this  is  great!'  It  was  really  different  for  me,  and  I 
remember  how  good  it  made  me  feel  as  a  person.  I  was  still  living  in 
Edmonton  and  this  fellow  that  worked  with  my  husband  came  over  and 
usually  he’d  just  say,  'Where  is  your  husband?’  They  don't  care  about  you.  I 
was  watering  the  lawn  and  he  started  to  talk  to  me  and  I  thought,  'Hey,  this  is 
a  real  nice  guy,  he  considers  me  as  a  person.'  And  that  made  me  feel  very 
good.  And  I  think  also  there  was  sort  of  that  attitude  that  women  were  just 
the  sex  objects.  I  remember  that  a  lot.  They  had  children,  and  they  were 
there,  and  they  were  just  sort  of  a  servant  all  the  time.  And  I  remembered 
this  and  that's  why  I  think  it  was  so  meaningful  to  me  that  some  men  would 
talk  to  me  as  a  person. 

What  Madelaine  learned  about  being  a  woman  was  not  taught  directly.  Rather, 
she  learned  from  what  she  saw  going  on  around  her  -  her  mother  staying  home,  raising 
13  children,  showing  no  affection,  giving  no  encouragement  or  information,  and 
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rejecting  her  husband's  caresses.  As  a  result  Madelaine  felt  that  she  unacceptable  and 

that  she  was  missing  something. 

Mother  would  never  talk  too  much  about  how  women  were  treated,  about 
them  being  servants  or  sex  objects,  but  that's  just  a  feeling  that  we  did  get. 

And  then  of  course  too,  the  mother  was  always  having  children  and  she  never 
did  go  out.  My  mother  had  thirteen  -  eleven  girls  and  two  boys.  I  never 
heard  her  complain  but  it  was  just  a  weight.  Then  I  remember  society  gave 
these  labels  all  the  time.  If  you  were  the  man,  you're  up  to  something.  You 
can't  have  this  healthy  relationship  in  a  lot  of  environments  that  I  know.  And 
when  I  was  younger  I  think  that's  what  I  always  had  in  mind,  that  if  a  guy 
looked  at  a  girl  or  talked  to  her  it  was  for  that.  But  at  home  it  was  always  a 
hidden  thing,  this  sex  thing,  as  if  it  was  bad.  So  that  always  stayed  sort  of  in 
my  mind,  as  if  that's  the  only  thing  that  there  was,  sort  of,  between  men  and 
women.  Mother  never  did  complain,  you  know,  but  I  missed  something,  I 
know,  because  I  had  some  adjusting  to  do  myself.  I  was  the  ninth  and  I  was 
searching.  I  wanted  to  be  somebody.  But  there  was  all  these  other  kids. 

There  was  the  older  ones  that  knew  what  to  do,  and  the  younger  ones  that 
got  attention,  and  I  was  in  the  middle.  And  I  remember  this  a  lot,  you  know. 

And  too,  like  she  would  never  complain  or  make  us  feel  bad  but  there  was 
never  a  communication  of  how  she  cared  for  us,  or  about  when  we  grew  up 
-  about  sexuality  and  all  that.  We  just  had  to  figure  it  out,  and  we  thought  it 
was  something  that  was  to  be  hidden  and  ignored  So  I  grew  up  with  this 
attitude.  I  remember,  like  when  I  had  my  menstruation  I  went  to  see  my 
sister;  I  didn't  know  what  was  happening;  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  I  don't 
recall  what  she  said  but  I  know  she  just  helped  me  out  at  that  moment.  By 
then  I  was  16  so  I  probably  found  out  at  school  from  my  friends  or 
whatever.  But  I  don't  remember  Mom  ever  talking  about  it.  Ever.  I  didn't  feel 
very  good  about  it.  Sort  of  afraid  actually.  In  my  home,  we  had  the  parents 
but  there  was  never  ever  any  affection,  never  between  him  or  her.  Dad, 
sometimes,  he'd  go  and  pull  her  ear  or  just  pat  her  a  little  bit  and  she  just 
didn’t  want  us  to  see  That  I  remember.  He  just  was  being  friendly,  you 
know.  He  wanted  to  caress  her  or  be  warm,  but  it’s  as  if  she  didn't  like  it. 

We  noticed  those  little  things.  So  we  had  a  good  home  but  no  warmth.  And 
then  I  grew  up  feeling  that  I  was  a  terrible  person,  because  we'd  qet  so  much 
negative. 

Fortunately  for  Madelaine  she  was  encouraged  by  some  of  her  teachers,  which  helped 

her  to  feel  better  about  herself. 

But  I  had  some  good  teachers  who  had  confidence  in  me  and  they  told  me, 
so  that  helped.  They'd  encourage  me  or  they'd  be  nice  to  me  and  I  knew  they 
liked  me.  So  it  gave  me  a  good  feeling  about  myself,  because  we  didn't  have 
too  much  of  that  positive  reinforcement. 

Nevertheless,  the  damage  done  could  not  be  entirely  erased  In  answer  to  the  question, 

"What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your  life?”,  Madelaine  tells  how  her  family  life  affected 


I  regret  well  again,  like  I  was  saying,  it's  probably  not  having  a  warm  home, 
you  know,  the  love,  because  I  feel  I  wouldn't  have  had  all  these  difficulties 
really.  I  really  went  through  a  lot  of  hard  times  and  I  know  it  was  because  i 
myself  felt  very  insecure  or  worthless  really.  And  this  I  regret  in  a  way.  I 
know  they  did  the  best  they  could  but  to  me  I  guess  it  wasn't  enough.  And  I 
regret  that  because  I  had  to  go  through  a  lot  of  hard  times  bcause  I  didn't  feel 
that  I  was  anybody  special  or  that  I  was  cared  for  or  anything.  That  I  really 
regret.  That  was  hard. 
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However,  now  that  Madelaine  and  her  mother  can  talk  together  about  their  lives, 

Madelaine  understands  the  problems  her  mother  faced  She  explains  that  her  mother  had 

been  abused  by  her  own  father  and  had  generally  lived  a  difficult  life.  Not  until  her 

husband  died  was  she  able  to  get  close  to  her  children.  Although  Madelaine  herself  was 

not  abused  by  her  father,  she  experienced  him  as  distant  and  concluded  that  men  and 

women  lived  separate  lives  and  only  became  involved  for  sex. 

She  had  been  brought  up  really  in  a  bad  situation  and  she  was  abused  and 
beaten  up  but  she  never  did  that  to  us.  So  I  was  really  thankful  for  that.  And 
now  she  tells  us  that  she  cares  for  us.  Since  my  dad  passed  away  she  seems 
as  if  she  realizes  more  how  we  need  to  be  told.  So  for  her  too  it  must  have 
been  difficult  to  be  a  woman.  Because  of  her  life  and  then  all  her  children 
and  then  everything  that  happened  to  her. 

Like  now  often  my  mom  talks  about  her  stepfather.  She  wouldn't  too  often  I 
guess  when  he  was  alive,  but  when  he  died,  that  was  maybe  16  years  ago, 
now  she  talks  about  it  as  if  it  happened  yesterday  -  how  he'd  abuse  them  and 
their  mother  and  the  hate  he  had  for  all  of  them.  He  was  mean.  He  was 
something  that  I  can't  even  imagine  people  being.  That  stayed  with  us  a  little 
bit,  you  know.  My  dad  he  was  very  different.  He  was  a  good  man,  gentle, 
but  very  quiet.  So  men  to  me  were  always  sort  of  distant.  And  all  I'd  see 
probably,  in  my  own  surroundings,  were  just  a  guy  and  a  girl  were  always 
together,  they  were  going  out  or  whatever  and  I  thought  maybe  that  was  all 
there  was.  There  couldn't  be  sort  of  just  a  friendship.  I  was  quite  confused 
for  awhile,  growing  up  in  that  kind  of  environment.  I  guess  what  I  learned 
from  this  was  that  women  were  to  be  in  the  home,  I  suppose. 

Understanding  her  mother's  life  has  helped  Madelaine  to  resolve  her  resentment  toward 

her  mother.  Asked,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?",  she  stated: 

And  I  value  my  mom.  She  was  my  first  contact  with  life  itself.  We  were 
close  and  I  always  felt  very  secure  in  my  family  environment.  I  value  her 
because  of  what  she  represents  to  me.  She’s  7  1  and  yet  I  see  her  as  a 
young  person  -  she  has  such  a  sense  of  humor.  I  admire  her  because  she 
had  a  rough  life  and  yet  she  overcame  a  lot  of  it.  I  always  saw  her  as  a 
strong  person.  She  was  the  heart  of  the  home  to  us  -  she  was  just  there 
and  it's  just  a  good  feeling  to  have. 

Madelaine  left  home  at  age  19  to  find  a  different  life  in  the  city.  Although  she 
had  a  hard  time  sorting  out  who  she  was,  she  was  not  sorry  she  had  left  and  was  not 
afraid.  She  took  a  government  sponsored  secretarial  course,  got  a  job  and  met  her 
husband. 

When  I  left  my  family  and  went  to  Edmonton  I  was  19.  It  was  in  1962.  It 
meant  freedom  I  think.  I  always  liked  Edmonton.  When  I  left  my  home,  I  think 
I  might  have  had  five  dollars  in  my  pocket.  I  told  them,  'I’m  going.1  I  didn't 
want  to  ask  them  for  money  because  I  had  worked  for  a  few  months  but  I 
hadn't  saved  anything.  I  wasn't  that  type  of  person  either.  You  see,  things  to 
me  replaced  what  I  needed  from  them.  So  it  was  things  -  clothing,  anything 
So  I  felt  that  I  shouldn't  ask  them  for  money  because  they  had  done  enough 
for  me  I  went  to  Edmonton  on  a  bus.  I  didn't  know  anybody  except  an  aunt. 

I  wasn't  afraid;  I  just  went.  I  didn't  have  a  job,  but  I  must  have  contacted  my 
aunt  and  I  lived  there  and  then  I  went  to  a  training  school,  and  ended  up  at 
NAIT  at  secretarial  work.  This  was  government  sponsored  So  I  had  that. 
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anyway.  I  must  have  trained  for  about  six  months  and  then  I  got  a  job  and 
then  I  went  to  AGT  and  that's  where  I  met  my  husband.  But  i  did  like  the  city. 

I  liked  it  even  though  it  was  all  these  people  and  I  felt  no  one  would  ever  talk 
to  me,  but  I  still  felt  I  had  this  world  there  and  I  was  okay.  After  I  left  home,  I 
never  looked  back.  I  said  'that  was  it',  and  I  never  was  sorry  I  had  left.  I 
wasn't  afraid,  you  know,  I  think  I  just  wanted  to  go.  I  wanted  something 
different;  maybe  I  didn't  want  to  stay  in  a  small  town,  I'm  not  quite  sure  And 
yet  my  mom  and  dad  were  never  the  type  to  hold  me  back.  Actually  it  was 
the  opposite.  We'd  go  out  and  she'd  never  worry  about  us.  Just  probably 
something  different  I  think  is  what  I  wanted.  But  I  had  a  hard  time  for  quite  a 
while  really.  I  had  to  sort  of  just  find  myself.  Like  I  really  care  for  my 
parents  a  lot.  When  I  went  to  Edmonton  I'd  write  very  often;  I  felt  close 
anyway.  But  then  after  awhile  people  would  tell  me  that  it  was  my  parents 
fault  that  I  was  having  a  hard  time. 

Madelaine  got  married  without  much  thought,  because  it  was  the  thing  to  do  - 
everybody  did  it.  Early  married  life  was  difficult,  however,  as  she  was  unprepared  for 
marriage. 

Anyway,  then  I  got  married.  At  that  time  I  never  even  thought  about  it  much 
really,  this  is  the  thing.  It  was  just  something  everybody  did  and  I'd  have 
children  and  that  would  be  it.  I  was  having  a  hard  time  for  awhile  in  my 
marriage.  I  couldn't  adjust.  Because  to  me,  like  marriage,  we  had  never 
discussed  it.  This  goes  back  again  to  the  way  I  was  brought  up.  We  never 
saw  Mom  and  Dad  argue.  We  never  saw  the  affection,  we  never  saw  much 
of  anything.  But  we  had  a  pretty  good  family  relationship  going.  We  had 
good  Sundays,  I  remember  that  a  lot.  We  were  always  close;  the  family  was 
always  together  and  company  and  that.  But  I  didn't  have  any  idea  of  marriage. 

1  didn't  have  any  idea  of  the  problems  of  the  different  personalities  or 
anything.  I  really  didn't  have  a  clue  what  I  was  getting  into.  Well,  you  just 
didn't  think  about  it  much.  You  thought  it  was  just  something  you  did  and  then 
it  turned  out  to  be  much  more  complicated  than  that,  and  it  turned  out  to  be 
hard  times  for  you. 

Madelaine  explains  that  she  and  her  husband  had  different  expectations  about  how  a 

young  wife  should  behave.  Madelaine  felt  like  he  put  her  in  a  cage,  just  as  she  was 

beginning  to  find  out  who  she  was  and  what  she  wanted. 

My  husband  was  the  type  of  guy  that  if  I  would  have  let  him  get  away  with  it, 

I  think  that  I  would  have  had  no  rights.  Because  I  would  see,  like  in  his  family 
or  some  men,  they  just  take  -  they  just  sort  of  tell  their  wife.  Go  get  me  this 
and  go  get  me  that.'  I  think  that's  terrible.  I  feel  that  there's  a  way  of  asking 
and  appreciating.  There's  this  woman  -  the  more  she  does,  the  more  he 
expects,  and  she  doesn't  feel  good.  And  yet  she's  a  super  gal,  you  know.  So 
me,  I  didn't  want  this.  I  wanted  to  be  somebody.  Not  over  him,  but  a  person, 
an  individual.  And  I  had  a  lot  of  freedom  in  a  way  but  if  he  was  jealous  of  me 
I  felt  like  I  was  in  a  cage.  And  I'd  tell  him  he  put  me  in  a  cage  and  he  couldn't 
figure  out  why,  because  I  had  this,  I  had  that.  But  I  said,  'It's  not  material 
things  that  really  count.'  It  was  that  feeling,  I  wanted  to  be  sort  of  free  still. 

For  a  long  time  I  really  felt  as  if  I  was  in  a  cage.  Like  I  don't  know  what  that 
would  represent.  But  I  really  felt  as  if  he  had  put  me  in  this  cage  and  I  guess 
maybe  I  hadn't  been  ready  to  get  married  and  have  these  children.  I  had  never 
really  thought  of  all  this,  you  see  I  was  twenty  when  I  got  married.  I  should 
have  been  old  enough.  Life  is  quite  a  process. 

But  this  cage,  I  think  it  probably  relates  to  the  fact  that  like,  when  I  got 
married  I  had  never  really  thought  about  it  too  much.  Like  unfortunately, 
sometimes  in  an  education,  or  as  a  person  grows,  they’re  not  really  made  to 
think  about  the  seriousness  of  marriage  or  what  is  ahead  and  they  don't  really 
think  of  it.  It  seems  that  society,  or  a  lot  of  kids,  even  my  daughter,  they 
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seem  to  think  that  to  get  married  is  the  thing.  They  don't  care  about  a  career. 

They  don't  stop  to  think  of  it  until  once  they  start  maturing  and  changing,  and 
this  was  what  was  happening  to  me  I  think.  I  was  starting  to  find  out  who  I 
was  and  I  wanted  to  be  an  individual  and  independent,  and  here  I  was  married 
and  maybe  the  fact  that  he  wouldn't  trust  me  I  felt  all  this  was  my  cage.  Like 
if  we'd  go  someplace,  or  if  I'd  go  to  the  washroom  or  something  he'd  look 
for  me  and  he'd  think  I  was  hiding  away  from  him  or  something. 

Madeline's  frustration  with  being  trapped  at  home  added  to  her  emotional 
insecurity.  Nevertheless,  she  coped  by  fighting  back  against  her  husband  -  his  attitudes, 
criticisms,  and  restrictions. 

But  for  myself  it  seems  that  when  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  in  the  home  I 
wanted  to  get  out  and  find  out  who  I  was.  And  now  I'm  satisfied  to  be  in  the 
home  again.  So,  you  know,  being  a  woman,  I  think,  especially  the  ones  that 
have  grown  up  in  a  time  where  there  has  been  such  change,  I  think  it  has  been 
quite  difficult  for  some.  Some  less,  because  they  probably  had  the  security 
and  affection  and  they  felt  good,  so  they  weren't  maybe  so  affected  by  the 
changes,  but  I  was  because  I  didn't  start  out  feeling  good  about  myself.  But 
I'm  a  little  bit  of  a  fighter  too  so  that  helped  me  I  think. 

I  was  a  fighter  or  it  made  me  become  that  type  of  person.  I  think  I 
remember  very  well  that  I  became  a  fighter  after  I  got  married.  It  was  my 
husband's  attitude  towards  me.  Maybe  I  felt  insecure  there  of  who  I  was;  and 
if  I  did  something  wrong  he’d  always  say,  'Why  are  you  doing  that?  Why  are 
you  doing  this?'  So  I  never  took  that.  That’s  something  I  could  never  take 
because  it  was  as  if  I  was  being  attacked  all  the  time.  So  I'd  fight  back,  by 
probably  saying  things,  you  know,  or  if  he  did  the  same  thing  I'd  laugh  and  I’d 
say,  'See,  you  did  it!'  And  it  was  just  something  so  minor  like  forgetting  the 
keys  in  the  car  door;  well  I  think  I  seen  he  had  done  that.  So  then  I  said,  'See 
you  forgot  it.'  But  if  I  forgot  the  least  little  thing  or  I  dropped  something,  he 
always  said,  'Why  did  you  do  it?’  As  if  I  wasn’t  human,  you  know.  This  I 
could  never  take.  I  still  don't.  It's  like  a  criticism;  it’s  as  if  we  shouldn't  make 
mistakes. 

Madelaine  also  went  through  periods  of  blaming  her  husband's  mother,  blaming  her  own 
mother,  and  resenting  her  marriage  and  children  for  her  unhappiness.  Interested  in 
learning  more  about  herself  and  her  insecurities,  she  read  books,  hoping  to  discover 
what  was  wrong,  and  began  to  understand  her  own  insecurities  and  those  of  her 
husband. 

He  was  very  different;  I  was  very  different  and  I  resented  that  close  family 
he  had.  He  was  brought  up  very  different  and  I  was  the  type  that  wanted  to 
be  very  independent  so  I  sort  of  created  a  lot  of  this  myself  I  think.  I  think  I 
actually  disliked  his  mother  for  awhile,  and  this  really  upset  me.  Then  I  got  to 
dislike  my  mother  because  I  blamed  her  and  it  was  a  real  terrible  thing  for  me 
to  go  through.  So  then  when  I  found  out  that  it  was  his  insecurity  and  the 
way  I  acted,  well  then  I  started  to  work  on  that  too.  I  was  always  interested 
in  finding  out  more  about  myself  or  getting  over  this  or  becoming  more 
secure  in  my  life,  so  I  read  lots  of  good  books  like  on  positive  thinking  and  all 
kinds  of  good  psychology  books,  and  I  tried  to  see  where  I  fitted  in.  So  that 
worked  out  to  the  good,  but  it  sure  took  a  long  time.  I  sort  of  finally  quit 
blaming  the  past  or  my  mom.  I  accepted  them  the  way  they  were. 

But  they  were  brought  up  in  that  different  type  of  environment  where 
everything  they  did  was  okay  sort  of.  And  me,  everything  I  did  was  probably 
wrong  so  it  made  me  insecure  I  guess. 

And  then  I  realized  it  was  an  insecurity  that  he  also  had,  with  himself. 

I  already  did  resent  maybe  not  being  able  to  be  myself  which  I  felt,  or  I 


. 
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couldn't  express  myself.  Maybe  for  awhile  I  even  resented  being  married  and 
having  children  because  I  couldn't  cope  with  it.  But  now  I'm  over  that. 

Things  are  better  now  for  Madelaine  with  her  husband  due  to  increased  understanding 

and  communication,  although  she  still  does  not  like  his  tendency  to  criticize 

I  don't  think  he  realized  just  what  he  did  to  me.  But  now  after  15  years,  now 
he  knows.  So  now  we  just  say  when  he's  criticizing.  I  don't  get  angry 
though.  I'll  just  say  it.  Or  like  the  children  too  sometimes,  they  notice  that,  so 
they  sort  of  say  it  and  he  realizes  that.  He  criticizes  me  and  them.  But  they 
all  sort  of  grew  in  it  so  we  all  sort  of  know  what's  happening.  It  doesn’t 
affect  the  kids  too  much,  but  probably  to  a  degree.  But  we  talk  about  things 
like  that.  We  talk  a  lot.  We  have  to  in  these  times. 

That  Madelaine  realizes  the  value  of  communication  in  marriage  but  is  not  entirely 

satisfied  with  this  aspect  in  her  own  marriage  is  evidenced  by  her  answer  to  the 

question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  being  powerless?" 

The  only  times  I  really  feel  myself  powerless  is  when  I  can't  speak  up,  when  I 
don't  dare  talk.  Like  in  public  or  here  in  the  home  when  I  have  feelings  that  I 
just  can't  talk  about  them.  Or  if  I  would  like  to  talk  about  personal  feelings 
but  my  husband  can't  understand  what  level  I'm  at  -  then  I  feel  powerless.  I 
feel  he  doesn't  understand.  But  as  a  rule,  not  really,  no.  Because  I  sort  of  do 
my  own  thing  and  I'm  quite  capable  of  doing  a  lot  of  things  so  I  don't  feel  too 
powerless  in  that  area. 

She  explains  how  she  has  purposely  given  away  some  of  her  power  to  her  husband, 

hoping  it  will  increase  his  feeling  of  security.  Her  goal  is  to  gain  greater  freedom  for 

herself  and  to  ease  the  tension  in  the  family  for  the  children's  sake. 

I  guess  sometimes  I  would  feel  powerless  in  a  way  because  I’m  the  type  of 
person,  now  especially,  well  I'll  often  just  sort  of  ask.  Before  I  used  to  say, 

'I'm  going  here,  I'm  going  there',  but  now  I  usually  ask  if  it's  okay.  And 
sometimes  I'll  let  him  control  me  because  I  won't  go  to  some  place  I  would 
really  like  to  go,  just  to  please  him.  There  I  feel  powerless,  but  if  it  pleases 
him  it  pleases  me  and  everything  is  sort  of  okay.  So  that's  a  choice  I  have,  I 
guess.  I  find  that  when  I  do  give  in  though  I  feel  a  little  powerless.  But  my 
husband  was  sort  of  the  type  that's  insecure  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  I 
want  him  to  get  over  this  because  it  will  give  me  a  freedom  too.  You  know, 
it's  rough  when  he  has,  oh  I  can't  really  describe  it,  so  I  made  a  choice.  I  said 
from  now  on  I'll  give  him  more  power  in  a  way,  but  I’m  careful  that  he  won't 
overdo  it.  I  don't  ever  want  to  come  to  the  day  when  he’ll  say,  'You're  not 
going  any  place!  Period!'  I  don't  want  that  to  happen.  But  occasionally  I'll 
show  him  that  I  consider  his  opinion  and  I'll  let  him  make  the  choice,  sort  of. 

He  usually  says,  'Go  ahead,'  but  I  know  what  he  would  like  me  to  do.  So 
sometimes  I  will,  just  to  please  him  and  it  makes  him  feel  better  about- 
himself;  therefore,  for  me  it’s  worth  it.  Because  I  think  that  if  he’d  feel  better 
about  himself  totally,  like  very  secure,  then  he  wouldn't  take  it  out  on  us.  That 
insecurity  he  feels  does  affect  us.  It  affects  the  kids;  they  notice  it  a  lot.  So 
now  I'm  working  at  it,  sort  of.  But  again,  you  know,  maybe  before  I  didn't 
respect  him  as  much  as  I  could  have,  as  a  husband.  So  I  see  it  all  as  a 
byproduct  of  everything  the  way  it  was.  So  now  I'm  sort  of  giving  up  a  few 
things  and  it  seems  to  be  working.  But  I'm  not  giving  up  just  for  nothing.  It's 
because  I’m  working  at  something  else.  And  I  find  it’s  working  too.  Because 
he's  the  type  of  person  that,  even  if  he  knew  he  had  a  problem  or  maybe 
needed  help,  I  don't  think  he'd  care  to  go  He's  proud  in  that  way.  So  now 
that  I  sort  of  have  figured  it  out,  I  think,  and  I'm  doing  something.  Well  to  me 
it's  really  worth  it.  And  we'll  all  benefit  from  it  -  the  children  too.  I’m 
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sometimes  disappointed,  but  then  I  say,  'Weil,  its  sort  of  worth  it.'  I’m  not 
really  giving  up  all  that  much,  I  guess,  if  he'll  benefit  from  it.  I  guess  I  was 
always  what  you'd  call  a  taker;  now  I've  got  to  learn  to  give.  Because  in  my 
childhood  I  was  always  wanting  things  and  now  I  have  found  out  that  that's 
enough. 

While  Madelaine  experiences  a  sense  of  powerlessness  in  her  marriage  she  also 

sometimes  experiences  a  sense  of  power.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways 

have  you  experienced  yourself  as  powerful?"  she  described  how  she  feels  powerful 

when  she  can  influence  her  husband's  plans. 

To  a  point.  Or  possibly  if  a  person  has  a  certain  amount  of  power  -  but  like 
myself,  this  is  funny,  there's  something  that  happened  yesterday.  My  husband 
said  something  and  I  said  one  word  and  he  changed  his  whole  plans  on 
everything.  So  I  was  thinking,  'How  come  they're  giving  me  all  this  power?’ 

Only  one  word  I  said  and  here  he'd  completely  changed  his  whole  attitude, 
you  know.  And  I  thought,  'Hey,  I'm  powerful!' 

Madelaine  also  realizes  she  has  the  power  to  give  or  withhold  sexual  intimacy  in  her 

marriage. 

Also  I  think  another  area  is  that  I  noticed  some  days,  let's  say  my  husband  is 
not  in  a  good  mood  or  I'm  not  in  a  good  mood.  And  I  know  that  he'll  want  to 
make  love  that  night,  because  he'll  be  a  lot  friendlier  or  else  he'll  do  things  for 
me,  or  I  just  notice  in  the  way  he  acts.  So  in  a  way  I  think  a  woman  can  have 
power  again  in  this  area.  If  it’s  looked  at  in  that  way  I  think.  A  power  to  give 
if  you  decide  to  do  that  And  yet  like  I've  never  gone  too  much  further  than 
this  but  it's  really  as  if  the  woman  then  can  control  the  situation,  or  she  has 
control.  And  then  again,  if  she  would  refuse  or  say  no,  then  again,  it's  her 
that  has  the  control.  And  he  would  feel  probably  again  in  a  different  way,  and 
yet  she  would  be  the  one  that  is  in  control  of  everything. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  by  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?"  that 

Madelaine  values  her  husband  as  a  companion,  a  friend,  and  a  father  to  her  children. 

Though  she  also  appreciates  that  he  gives  her  security,  she  feels  that  this  aspect  is  less 

important,  and  that  she  could  manage  on  her  own. 

My  husband  is  a  companion;  he's  someone  to  talk  with.  You  know  I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  talk  more  with  him  about  how  he  feels.  1  can  talk  about  how  I 
feel,  but  he's  the  kind  of  person  that  just  won't  talk  too  much  about  himself.  I 
would  like,  you  know,  for  him  to  talk  to  me  more  about  himself  and  this  way  I 
think  it  would  be  good  But  he's  a  good  friend  and  he's  a  good  father  and 
we're  friends.  So  I  value  that  a  lot  too.  And  of  course,  it's  a  security  too,  in 
a  way.  But  yet  I  feel  that  if  I  didn't  have  him  any  more,  that  I  could  manage 
somehow.  I  would  survive.  I  would  be  okay  with  the  children.  So  the 
security  part  is  there  too  but  it's  not  really  the  most  important  thing  to  me. 

Madeline's  mixed  feelings  about  her  marriage  are  again  exposed  in  her  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  are  your  feelings  about  the  Women's  Movement?"  She  states  that 
although  women  need  freedom  and  rights,  they  must  be  careful  and  must  compromise. 
She  then  describes  what  she  thinks  might  be  a  man's  perspective,  explaining  how  her 
idea  of  husband  as  the  head  of  a  household  has  changed.  Women's  Liberation  is  fine, 
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she  feels,  as  long  as  it  doesn't  go  to  the  extreme  of  taking  too  much  away  from  men, 

such  as  their  sense  of  worth  and  their  responsibilities. 

At  first,  well  I  didn't  know  that  much  about  it.  I  thought  it  was  okay  because 
the  women  did  have  to  have  some  things  done  for  her.  But  sometimes  I  think 
maybe  they  got  carried  away  a  little  bit.  I'm  not  too  sure  because  I  don't  read 
too  much  on  this.  But  I  think  they  have  to  be  a  little  bit  careful  too.  Like  the 
woman,  if  she  wants  everything  that  the  man  has,  she'll  end  up  losing  a  little 
bit.  She’ll  lose  maybe  just  the  way  she's  treated  if  that's  important  to  her.  Or 
she  might  end  up  finding  that  it's  not  so  easy  to  be  out  there  all  the  time. 

What  about  the  women  having  to  go  to  fight  in  the  war?  If  they  want 
everything,  they  might  have  to  go.  All  this,  I  think  it  could  backfire,  I'm  not 
too  sure.  But  we  did  need  some  changes,  I  think.  Like  we  needed  freedom; 
we  needed  our  rights  as  an  individual,  but  not  to  step  on  everybody.  Like  I'm 
afraid  that  this  is  what  some  are  trying  to  do.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  too 
much  about  the  Women's  Lib.  But  that's  sort  of  the  drift  I  got  from  a  few 
programs  I  see,  but  I  don't  really  read  too  much  about  that.  I  think  we  have  to 
compromise  because  that  man,  he  is  still  the  man  and  he  still  needs,  oh,  to 
know  that  he  has  maybe  a  special  place  even.  It  might  help  him  to  feel  good 
about  himself,  and  to  feel  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  household,  let's  say.  In 
reality,  they  are  both  together  in  this  and  the  wife  would  have  as  much  say, 
but  yet  somehow,  if  he  feels  he’s  still  important.  Maybe  even,  like  some,  not 
all,  some  can  handle  this  very  well,  I'm  sure.  And  too  it  depends  on  the 
communication.  Like  sometimes  there's  not  too  much  of  that.  But  some,  they 
feel  threatened.  Like  let’s  say  his  wife  is  making  way  more  than  he  is  or 
whatever  -  some,  they  can't  handle  it.  Some,  they  end  up  not  even  going  to 
work  anymore  or  whatever.  Too,  like  the  family  unit  itself  is  not  that  close 
anymore  as  it  used  to  be,  so  somehow  this  probably  has  a  lot  of  effects  I 
think. 

Before  I  had  a  different  idea  about  a  man  being  head  of  the 
household.  You  see,  before  I  thought  it  was  just  a  ruler,  a  type  of 
close-fisted  head.  And  now  I  see  it  differently.  I  see  that  there  are  partners 
in  a  marriage.  They  are  together;  they  have  their  rights.  A  woman  should 
have  her  freedom  of  expression  and  have  her  ideas,  but  if  they  communicate 
about  it,  they  can  agree  on  a  lot  of  things.  To  me  the  head  of  the  household 
is  sort  of,  not  so  much  that  he  just  controls  everything,  but  that  the  man  still 
knows  that  he  is  the  boss,  and  yet  he  doesn't  have  to  be  bossy.  I  have  a  hard 
time  to  explain  this.  Like  children,  say  there  is  the  older  and  the  other  and  the 
younger.  The  older  is  the  older  but  he  doesn't  have  rank  over  everybody 
else.  Well  then,  the  head  of  the  household  in  a  way,  it's  just  that  he's 
respected  as  that.  And  if  he  is  worth  the  title,  he  will  leave  his  wife  have  the 
freedom  to  be  an  individual.  Some  are  really  good  at  this  but  some  have 
overdone  it.  I  think  that  there's  more  of  a  give  attitude  on  both  parts  if  it's 
going  to  work  out.  I  have  a  hard  time  explaining  it  because  I  think  I'm  one  of 
the  few  maybe  that  feel  this  way.  Maybe  not.  It’s  not  just  a  figurehead.  I 
feel  that  it  should  mean  something  and  the  man  should  know  that  it  means 
something.  Like  before  he  was  called  the  breadwinner  sort  of,  and  he  felt 
that  he  had  all  this  responsibility.  And  maybe  it  was  diffiuclt  but  he  still  felt 
that  he  had  to  do  it.  But  now  a  lot  of  things  have  been  taken  away  from  him 
really  so  the  man  probably  had  to  adjust  a  lot  to  this.  If  we  have 
responsibilities,  life  means  a  little  more.  We  need  to  have  responsibilities. 

Men  still  have  them,  but  it's  just  that  I  think  that  they  feel  threatened  by  this 
Women’s  Lib,  especially  when  it  goes  to  extremes.  If  it  doesn't,  well  then  I 
can't  see  that  it  hurts  them. 

The  changes  Madelaine  has  witnessed  in  her  lifetime  and  the  rights  and  freedoms  she  is 
struggling  for  in  her  marriage  are  also  reflected  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do 
you  think  about  this  saying;  'It's  a  man's  world?"  She  is  unclear,  however,  about  whether 
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or  not  she,  herself,  exercises  the  rights  and  freedoms  women  have  gained. 

Maybe  a  long  time  ago,  not  so  long  ago,  but  maybe  the  man  had  so  much 
power.  Even  we  hear  of  the  women  not  being  able  to  vote;  even  in  some 
countries  still  the  woman  can't  go  out  in  the  street  with  her  face  uncovered 
or  whatever  -  that's  where  it  all  comes  in.  I  think  that  nowadays,  to  me,  I 
don't  agree  with  it  and  I  think  that's  not  exactly  what's  happening.  Even  now  I 
think  a  lot  of  men  they're  just  frustrated  because  they  see  they're  losing  sort 
of  what  they  think  they  had  control  over.  I  think  some  men  are  actually  having 
difficulty  because  they're  maybe  losing  the  way  they  thought  it  was  supposed 
to  be  or  whatever.  But  I  find  that  the  woman,  to  me,  has  a  lot  of  rights, 
maybe  as  much  as  the  man.  That's  how  I  feel  about  it.  There  are  still  some 
guys,  I  think,  they're  still  trying,  you  know,  to  make  it  be  as  if  that's  the  way  it 
is.  I  know  they  still  try  to  run  the  whole  show  as  if  the  wife  really  has  no 
rights.  But  as  a  rule,  I  think  that  we,  as  women,  have  a  lot  of  rights  and 
freedoms.  And  a  lot  of  us  are  exercising  them  too. 

Another  aspect  of  being  a  woman  to  Madelaine  is  being  a  mother,  which  means 
to  her  being  responsible. 

And  too,  like  being  a  woman,  to  me  with  having  children,  I  feel  very 
responsible  and  I  feel  I  can't  rely  on  the  outside  world  or  the  school  to  bring 
them  up  the  way  I  want  them  to  be.  Like  values  and  this  and  that.  I  have  to 
do  it,  even  sex  education.  I  have  to  do  it  the  way  I  believe  it.  So  this  is 
something  that  I've  had  to  work  at,  but  I  find  that  now  it's  not  bad  at  all.  So 
now  I  see  myself  having  a  family  and  I  tell  myself  that  I  would  like  to  raise  my 
children  to  be  very  well-adjusted  and  to  feel  good  about  themselves. 

Having  children  is  a  responsibility,  you  know?  But  I  find  sometimes  people 
tend  to  get  discouraged  when  they  have  children  nowadays,  because  of  the 
whole  situation.  It  seems  that  everything  is  so  upset  in  all  the  world,  but  I 
think  that  I  rather  look  at  it  on  the  bright  side  of  it.  I'll  do  my  best  with  them 
and  hope  that  they’re  happy.  And  I  have  this  hope  that  things  are  going  to  be 
okay. 

In  addition  to  feeling  responsible  Madelaine  also  experiences  a  kind  of  power  over  her 
children,  as  she  explains  in  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced 
yourself  as  being  powerful?" 

But  to  a  point,  I  suppose.  Because  like  in  the  home  here,  I  have  rights,  and  I 
have  a  certain  amount,  I  don't  know  if  I'd  call  it  power  -  over  the  children.  In 
a  way  I  suppose  it  is.  They'll  listen  but  I  don’t  really  take  it  as  a  power  over 
them.  But  like  I  say,  in  a  way  I  don't  know  if  that's  really  power  because  I 
don't  want  to  be  a  dictator  either.  But  they  do  have  to  listen  just  the  same  or 
else  I'm  going  to  set  some  rules  in  here  and  that's  the  way  it’s  going  to  have 
to  be.  They  may  not  like  it  but  if  I  feel  it's  good  for  them  I'll  still  do  it.  It's  not 
easy.  I'm  more  after  them  than  not,  but  I  tell  them  it's  because  I  care  so  I  have 
to. 

Although  Madelaine  presently  feels  positive  about  the  responsibility  of  children,  this  was 
not  always  the  case.  Coming  from  a  home  life  where  affection  was  not  easily  given,  and 
having  her  first  child  at  a  time  in  her  life  when  she  was  just  beginning  to  be  aware  of  the 
problems  in  her  marriage,  being  a  mother  was  more  a  burden  that  a  joy. 
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But  that  has  been  a  process  of  unlearning  too,  you  know.  Being  sort  of  from 
a  cool  environment  I  had  to  learn  to  be  able  to  talk  and  to  show  feelings  and 
all  this.  I  ve  actually  had  to  force  myself  to  do  things,  just  for  my  children's 
sake,  even  if  I  dont  feel  it.  Sometimes  I've  thought  it  was  hypocritical  but 
then  I  told  myself  if  its  something  I  have  to  learn  and  if  it's  good  for  them, 
well  I’ll  do  it.  It’s  not  easy. 

When  I  had  my  first  baby,  I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  I  was  too  confused  at  that 
time.  I  had  my  first  child  a  year  after  we  were  married.  Like  I  was  going 
through  all  this  trauma  and  these  changes  and  that  was  rough  on  her  and  me. 

I  felt  a  great  responsibility  and  I  hadn't  really  adjusted  to  my  married  life  and 
here  I  was  having  this  child.  And  with  her,  you  know  I  feel  the  guilt.  I  don't 
know.  I  think  I've  overcome  that  because  I  can't  change  yesterday.  But  I 
could  have  done  better,  it  seems.  But  I  just  didn't  know  how,  probably.  Well, 
the  last  one  was  just  a  complete  difference;  it  was  like  having  a  new  baby 
when  I  had  the  last  child.  I  was  in  a  different  space  for  the  second  one,  and 
the  third  one.  For  all  of  them  I  was. 

Madelaine  explains  how  she  was  a  different  person  at  the  birth  of  each  of  her  three 
children  -  how  she  was  much  more  satisfied  to  be  home  with  her  third  child  than  she 
was  with  her  first.  Perceiving  now  the  frustration  of  her  friends  who  are  home  with 
small  children,  she  puzzles  as  to  why  this  need  be  the  case  in  light  of  the  increased 
number  of  options  open  to  women. 

I've  changed  a  lot  in  my  attitudes  and  everything.  Therefore  I've  wished,  but 
that  s  impossible,  that  I  would  have  felt  this  way  when  my  children  were  little. 

I  wish  that  I  had  been  more  satisfied  raising  my  children  and  spending  more 
time  with  them.  But  since  I  was,  I  think,  immature,  I  couldn't  handle  it. 

Therefore,  I  was  away.  And  away  from  home  I  was  a  totally  different  person. 
Everybody  knew  me  as  a  friendly  person  and  always  smiling  and  so  nice  and 
I'd  tell  them,  'Ha!  You'd  be  surprised  if  you  knew  me  at  home!'  -  that  I  got 
angry  and  this  and  that.  And  they'd  say,  'You?  Never!'  But  I  would  be 
different  at  home  -  then  I  was  myself.  I  d  fly  off  the  handle,  you  know.  But 
when  I  had  the  last  girl,  I  was  at  home,  and  I  enjoyed  her  so  much.  I  was 
really  such  a  different  person.  Nowadays  a  woman  has  a  lot  of  opportunities 
to  be  gone  even  if  she’s  at  home  having  little  children.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
programs,  there’s  all  kinds  of  places  she  can  leave  the  children  or  go  with 
them.  So  in  a  way  it's  unfortunate  I  think,  that  people  don't  know  what  they 
want,  sort  of.  They  want  to  get  into  everything.  And  yet  to  be  at  home,  to 
them,  they  are  frustrated  all  the  time  with  these  little  ones  and  yet  there's  a 
hundred  things  they  can  do,  or  they  can  leave  the  children.  It's  hard  to 
describe.  I  have  a  hard  time  to  describe  this,  but  it  seems  I  see  this  in  a  lot  of 
homes.  For  me  it  was  with  my  first  child  especially.  It  was  hard  because  I 
wasn’t  sure  about  myself.  And  then  I  was  closer  with  the  second,  because 
then  again  I  was  changing  and  then  the  third  one  I  was  at  home  and  I  was  very 
satisfied  to  be  at  home,  but  I  had  changed  a  lot  myself.  I  had  changed. 

Although  Madelaine  feels  she  has  changed  during  her  adult  life,  and  that  this  affects  how 

she  relates  to  her  children,  she  confided  that  she  still  fpels  generally  unable  to  love  them 

the  way  she  would  like,  or  that  society  say  she  should.  That  she  does  not  like  this 

perceived  lack  in  herself  is  evidenced  in  her  answer  to  "What  do  you  dislike  about 

yourself?' 
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I  know  there  s  something  else  I  don't  really  like  about  myself  and  it’s  a  lack  of 
being  able  to  love.  Or  else  maybe  I  think  I  should,  society  or  people  have  told 
me  I  should  be  this  way.  But  I  feel  like  even  for  my  own  children,  I  care  for 
them  but  sometimes  its  as  if  I  feel  I  don't  have  this  love  that  I  would  like  to 
have  or  that  should  be  there.  That's  something  that  I'm  still  sort  of  wondering 
about.  But  like  thats  the  way  I  am,  what  can  I  do?  You  can't  force  yourself 
to  feel  things  that  society  says.  I'm  doing  the  best  I  can.  But  sometimes  I  do 
wonder.  But  then  if  it's  not  there,  it’s  not  there.  But  you  know  sometimes  I 
guess  I  dream  of  how  it  could  be,  or  how  I  would  like  to  be.  Maybe  I  would 
like  to  be  a  little  bit  different  and  yet  deep  down  inside  I  know  that  if  I  do  the 
best  I  can,  I  can't  do  anything  else. 

Another  important  aspect  of  being  a  woman  for  Madelaine  is  to  be  a  fulfilled 
individual  -  one  who  is  valued  for  the  work  she  does  in  her  home  and  who  is  satisfied 
with  her  life. 

But  what  it  has  meant  for  me  to  be  a  woman?  You  know  that's  such  a  big 
question,  I  feel.  There's  so  many  things.  But  it’s  to  be  an  individual,  and  I  feel 
a  woman  has  her  rights  to  be  an  individual.  Not  to  be  totally  independent 
from  everything  and  just  that  big  T  all  over  the  place,  you  know.  But  there's  a 
lot  of  possibilities  in  this  world;  she  can  be  very  fulfilled  doing  so  many 
things.  Unfortunately,  I  think  too  that  society  has  made  the  woman  or  the 
housewife  look  as  if  she’s  doing  really  not  very  much.  So  she  at  home  starts 
to  feel  that  she’s  nothing  and  starts  to  feel  very  worthless.  This  is 
unfortunate.  If  she  chooses  to  be  working,  fine.  If  she  chooses  to  be  at 
home,  it  should  be  a  good  feeling  that  she  is  doing  something  worthwhile.  I 
had  to  work  that  out  for  myself.  Before,  I  felt  it  was  a  search,  you  know. 

But  now  I'm  really  satisfied  to  be  home.  I  feel  that  I’m  doing  okay  if  I  can  fix 
meals  and  bake  and  this  and  that;  that’s  worth  it  to  me.  I  have  time  to  visit 
friends  -  some  women  that  stay  home  with  younger  children.  I  can  do  things 
too  on  the  side,  you  know,  like  volunteer  work.  Or  else,  like  in  summer, 
there’s  a  lot  of  things  to  be  done.  But  it's  just  too  bad  that  there's  a  lot  that 
feel  that  they're  really  useless.  But  for  me  now  I  find  that  I  don’t  need  to  be 
gone  ail  the  time.  I'm  very  satisfied  here.  That's  a  change  that  I  went  through 
though.  I  wasn't  always  satisfied.  It  was  me  though  I  think.  It  was  something 
I  needed  to  prove  to  myself,  that  I  could  do  something. 

Asked,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?”  she  began  be  stating  that  she  has  a  full  life  and 

that  she  is  able  to  be  happy,  express  herself,  and  help  others. 

I  could  start  with  myself  I  suppose.  What  I  value  is  to  have  a  life  that’s  full 
and  that  can  mean  a  lot  of  things.  But  I  feel  that  if  I  can  be  a  good  wife  and  a 
good  mother  according  to  what  I  feel,  and  make  my  home  a  good  home,  a 
warm  home,  and  the  children  are  happy  to  be  in  here,  to  me  I  value  this.  This 
is  what  I'd  like  for  them,  to  feel  that  they  can  have  friends  here  and  feel  good 
being  home.  I  value  my  life  and  my  children,  and  my  husband.  That’s 
important.  In  my  life,  it’s  being  able  to  do  things.  It  seems  that’s  all  it  comes 
down  to.  To  be  able  to  do  things,  you  know.  To  be  able  to  be  just  happy  and 
to  express  myself.  And  I'd  also  like  to  be  able  to  do  some  good,  just 
encouraging  other  mothers  or  just  anything  that  would  just  help  some  people. 

Madelaine  also  values  the  changes  in  our  country  which  have  given  women  more 

freedom  and  a  chance  to  improve  their  situations. 
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I  value  the  freedom  that  we  have  in  this  country  so  far.  We’re  very  fortunate 
I  think.  Like  that  the  woman  has  a  lot  of  freedom  here  and  we're  very 
fortunate  for  it.  I  value  that  a  lot.  I  value  the  country  we’re  living  in.  Were 
really  a  free  people  and  there's  a  lot  of  things  being  done  all  the  time  to 
improve.  If  they  can  improve  any  situation  for  the  woman,  I  think  they're 
working  on  a  lot  of  things. 

Having  choices  means  to  Madelaine  having  control  in  her  life,  which  in  turn  gives 
her  a  sense  of  power.  Asked,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  being  powerful?” 
she  answered. 

But  to  have  power  I  suppose,  like  to  me  it  means  I  can  go  where  I  want.  I 
feel  very  good  oftentimes,  like  if  it's  snowing  outside,  'I  don't  care,  I'm  going.' 

I  feel  powerful;  I  can  control  a  lot  of  my  life.  I  don't  just  sit  here.  Well, 
sometimes  I'll  feel  sorry  for  myself  like  when  I'm  sick  but  I  feel,  yes,  I  do 
have  power  over  a  lot  of  things.  I'm  not  going  to  just  sit  back  and  just 
because  I'm  a  woman  I  don't  think  I  should  be  there,  that  I'm  going  to  stay 
back.  If  I  feel  like  going,  I  handle  it.  I'll  go.  So  I'm  not  afraid  of  a  lot  of  things 
like  that.  I  can  handle  a  lot  of  that.  So  to  me  that's  power  in  a  way.  I'm  not 
feeling  helpless  in  those  situations.  I  can  do  things  or  go  places,  or  go  to 
Edmonton.  I  know  like  some  women  they  wouldn’t  even  take  the  truck  to  go 
outside  if  it  rains  a  little  bit.  For  me,  I  feel  that  would  really  just  trap  me.  So 
I'll  tackle  those  things.  And  I’m  not  really  afraid  of  that  sort  of  thing  If  I'm 
sure  I'd  want  to  take  a  course  or  go  places,  I  would  go.  I'll  do  things  like  that. 

If  I  feel  that  it's  going  to  be  good  or  if  I'll  enjoy  it.  I'll  go.  As  iong  as  it  doesn't 
create  problems  because  then  I  would  forget  about  it.  Say  I'd  been  neglecting 
the  children  a  lot  or  my  husband  would  resent  the  fact  that  I'm  gone  too 
much.  Then  I'd  have  to  look  at  just  what  I'm  doing.  But  I  will  go  to  a  lot  of 
things  if  I  feel  that  it's  not  hurting  anybody,  or  if  I'm  not  always  gone  type  of 
thing. 

She  also  described  the  power  she  has  experienced  as  an  attractive  woman  -  that  men 
notice  her,  try  to  please  or  assist  her  and  appreciate  the  assistance  she  might  give  them. 
However,  she  explains  that  whereas  she  used  to  be  aware  of  men's  attention  to  her  as  a 
power  she  had,  she  now  perceives  their  attention  as  kindness  and  respect,  which  she 
appreciates. 

And  as  a  woman,  it's  sort  of  neat;  we  can  have  power  I  think.  Like  I  notice 
there  are  some  men  sometimes  they'll  do  something  for  you  because  you're  a 
woman.  Just  because  you're  a  woman.  It's  a  little  difficult  to  explain  because 
it’s  probably  just  little  things  that  happen  here  or  there.  I'm  sure  I  could  think 
of  something  Yeah,  like  I  remember  this  guy  -  it's  sort  of  vague,  but  I  recall  I 
felt,  'Hey!'  I  thought  it  was  okay.  Probably  just  getting  something  for  me  real 
fast.  Like  one  day  we  were  visiting  and  it  was  time  for  us  to  go  because  we 
had  left  the  children  at  home,  so  that  the  fellow  at  the  house  knew  that  we 
wanted  to  leave  but  they  were  talking  and  talking  and  then  I  just  casually  said, 

'Well,  maybe  we  should  go',  and  he  was  up  on  his  feet  and  getting  the  coffee 
right  away,  something  we  hardly  ever  see  him  do.  It  was  sort  of  cute  to  see. 

But  it's  probably  just  because,  maybe  he  likes  me  so  he  figured  well  we'll  do 
this  right  away,  and  it  was  to  please  me  probably.  And  I  was  pleased.  I 
noticed  it.  So  we  sort  of  chuckled  about  it.  Or  the  other  day  we  were  out  in 
all  this  snow.  We  got  out  of  a  meeting  and  these  two  men  -  well  they  were 
stuck  actually,  so  we  as  women  ventured  to  help  them.  We  pushed  their  little 
car.  So  they  must  have  appreciated  it  too,  so  they  came  and  cleaned  off  all 
the  snow  from  our  car  and  then  they  said  we'll  show  you  where  to  go  So 
this  was  just  probably  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  had  gone  to  help 
them  and  they  wanted  to  help  us  out.  So  we  felt  good  knowing  that  they 
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were  willing  to  help  us.  Sometimes  some  men  will  open  doors  for  you  and  I 
think  it's  just  because  we're  women.  I  am  glad  to  be  a  woman.  I  like  being  a 
woman.  Sometimes  if  a  person  is  attracted  you  think,  'Oh  well,  I  look  good1 
They  like  me!  Or  else,  if  its  just  a  kindness  or  they  do  it  because  you  are  a 
woman,  it's  as  if  they  want  to  be  nice;  they  respect  you  and  they  want  to 
make  you  feel  good.  Most  of  the  time  I  think  men  are  there  because  they 
want  to  nowadays,  not  because  they  have  to.  So  it's  a  good  feeling.  It  makes 
you  feel  good.  You  re  pleased;  you're  happy,  either  because  somebody's 
showing  you  kindness  or  respect,  or  finds  you  attractive.  And  so  it's 
reinforcing  to  you,  and  thats  a  feeling  of  having  power  -  when  somebody 
has  to  please  you.  This  is  a  funny  thing.  Maybe  before,  when  I  was  going 
through  all  this  hard  times  that  I've  talked  about,  I  would  have  thought,  'Hey,  I 
have  power ,  because  I  might  have  needed  that  reinforcement.  Now  I 
probably  look  at  it  more  as  a  kindness.  You  know  it  seems  I've  come  down 
where  I  don't  need  to  be  proving  things.  I  feel  good  enough  about  myself.  I 
think  that  before  I  would  have  seen  it  more  as  me  being  powerful  because  I 
was  attractive,  but  maybe  I  would  have  needed  that  more.  Now  I  don't  so 
therefore  I  see  it  differently,  because  now  I  feel  good  about  myself.  So  if 
you  do  it  I  appreciate  it,  but  I  don't  say  'Aaaahhh!!!'  I  don't  have  this  control 
over  you,  sort  of.  Now  I  look  more  as  if  I  appreciate  it.  I'm  glad  they'll  do  it. 

Madelaine  also  feels  a  sense  of  power  when  she  speaks  out  in  public  for  what  she 

believes  in  an  attempt  to  effect  change. 

I  feel  powerful  I  suppose  when  I  speak  up  for  what  I  believe  in.  Sometimes 
I'm  shy.  Sometimes  I’m  afraid.  But  when  I  do  speak  up  I  feel  good.  I'm  not 
so  sure  again  that  this  is  power.  I've  never  looked  at  it  much  in  that  way.  But 
when  I  am  able  to  speak  up  then  maybe  something  will  change  because  of  it 
or  people  will  change.  Then  I  feel  great  about  it.  It's  a  form  of  power. 

People  will  change  their  minds  because  of  what  you  said  or  what  you  were. 

Conversely,  when  she  does  not  speak  up,  Madelaine  feels  powerless,  as  she  indicates  in 

her  answer  to  the  question,  "in  what  ways  have  you  experienced  being  powerless?" 

In  the  public  situation,  if  I’m  afraid  to  speak  up,  then  I  don’t  feel  so  good 
about  myself  because  I  feel  that  if  I  have  something  to  say  then  I  would  like 
to  share  it.  Then  when  I  can't  do  it  I  really  feel  that  I  let  my  shyness  take  over. 

Or  pride  I  suppose,  you  know.  Just  being  too  afraid  to  speak  up. 

Not  acting  on  her  own  behalf,  asking  for  her  husband's  permission,  being  unable  to 

communicate  with  her  husband  or  unable  to  speak  out  in  a  group  leaves  Madelaine 

feeling  powerless.  Other  than  facing  sickness  or  death,  however,  these  are  the  only 

ways  she  experiences  being  powerless 

I  guess  I  also  feel  powerless  when  I'm  sick.  When  you're  facing  sickness  or 
death  or  whatever,  then  we're  very  powerless.  But  as  far  as  for  the  other 
areas,  there's  nothing  really  that  I  can  think  of. 

That  the  aspects  of  Madeline's  life  that  she  values  are  the  freedoms  available  to 
her  but  not  necessarily  freedoms  she  acts  upon,  a  chance  for  a  full  life  which  she 
experiences  more  as  a  potential  than  as  an  actuality,  is  hinted  at  in  the  way  she  has  talked 
about  freedoms  and  options  for  women  in  general,  instead  of  in  terms  specific  to 
herself.  That  Madelaine  has  not  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  available  to  her,  and 
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that  she  blames  herself  for  a  lack  of  achievement  is  evidenced  in  her  answer  to  the 

question,  "What  do  you  dislike  about  yourself?" 

Lately,  I’ve  thought  about  it  and  I  dislike  the  fact  that  I  can't  sort  of  go  ahead 
and  do  things.  It’s  maybe  not  too  much  but  I  feel  like  now  I'm  home  I  could 
maybe  look  to  do  something.  I  could  go  out  and  work,  and  be  home  pretty 
well  a  lot  for  the  children,  but  I'm  sort  of  just  on  a  seesaw.  I’m  not  too  sure 
what  I  want  to  do.  Or  else  I  think  of  taking  a  course,  like  at  the  University  of 
Athabasca  or  whatever,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  I’ve  thought 
about  it.  And  in  the  past  too,  I  remember  often  times,  like  at  school,  I  had  the 
brains  to  get  the  marks  but  I  couldn't  be  bothered  to  study.  And  then  I  was 
sort  of  sorry  because  I  could  have  maybe  gotten  my  senior  matric.  So  to  me, 

I  sort  of  think  of  myself  probably  as  a  failure  because  I  could  have  done  a  lot 
better  in  a  lot  of  areas  but  I  sort  of  sloughed  off  or  I  never  had  that 
determination.  I  dislike  that.  I  don't  have  it.  And  that's  usually  concerning  like 
achieving  for  myself.  As  if  I  feel  I  can’t  do  it  deep  down  inside.  I  have  this 
feeling  that  I'm  not  able  to  do  it. 

Another  indication  that  Madelaine  blames  herself  for  her  dissatisfactions  is  found  in  the 
following  passage. 

I  dislike  the  way  I  sometimes  cannot  control  my  temper.  This  I  dislike  a  lot.  I 
can  get  angry  but  sometimes  I  get  too  angry,  and  then  I  look  at  myself  and  I 
say,  'Well  ,  what's  going  on?’  I  have  to  see  just  what’s  happening.  I've 
worked  on  that  and  I’ve  managed  to  find  out  just  what  was  happening. 

That  Madelaine  feels  some  dissatisfaction  is  again  evidenced  in  her  answer  to  the 

question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?"  She  speaks  of  her  memories  of  close  family 

relationships  and  the  friendships  she  has  made  after  a  period  of  loneliness.  However, 

she  appears  to  judge  what  she  finds  valuable  as  limited,  and  expresses  a  sense  of 

sadness  about  that. 

And  memories  I  value,  the  good  memories  of  good  times  and  people  I  value 
that  a  lot  because  nowadays  people  don't  have  time  for  each  other  as  much. 
Everybody  is  so  busy  I  feel.  They  don't  really  have  time  as  much  as  they  used 
to.  People  are  getting  to  be  not  so  important.  It’s  things  or  achievements  or 
goals  or  position.  That  makes  me  sad  though.  I  think  of  my  family  quite  a  bit. 

We  were  quite  a  few,  but  unfortunately  because  of  distance,  were  also  far 
apart  and  somehow  we  have  sort  of  not  kept  our  close  relationships, 
especially  a  few.  The  ones  closer  to  me  I  used  to  be  quite  close  to,  but  now 
that's  changed  with  everyone  having  their  own  family  and  that.  I  have  one 
sister  close  by  and  I  see  her  as  often  as  I  can  and  that's  important  to  me, 
because  she  is  my  sister  and  we  have  quite  a  bit  in  common  If  I  know  that 
she'll  be  free  for  lunch  when  I  go  to  town  I'll  probably  see  her  once  a  month, 
but  they're  very  busy  in  their  social  life,  so  that  I  had  to  accept.  At  first  I 
found  it  hard  because  we  don't  go  out  as  much  Our  children  are  younger. 

So  I've  had  to  face  the  fact  that  we  weren't  going  to  see  each  other  that 
often.  But  I'm  really  close  to  my  younger  brother  because  he  communicates 
with  me.  We  talk  a  lot.  When  I  first  moved  here  I  was  quite  lonely,  I  always 
felt  like  an  outsider  because  its  a  very  close  community  and  everybody  is 
related  to  each  other.  So  I  felt  quite  lost  for  awhile.  But  now  I  have  other 
friends  -  a  sister-in-law  that  I  feel  is  my  sister  and  some  other  friends  that 
we  have  good  relationships.  Friends  are  a  support.  I  feel  that  I  have 
someone  that  I  can  talk  to.  I  also  feel  good  because  in  most  of  these  cases 
its  a  friendship  where  I  can  help  them,  they  can  help  me.  It’s  a  two-way  type 
of  friendship.  And  I  find  that  I  like  the  older  people  a  lot  too  around  here.  I 
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get  along  with  them.  That's  really  it  because  I  find  for  myself  that  sometimes 
people  will  ask  questions,  and  it  seems  that  there's  so  much  I  want  to  do  and 
when  I  really  try  to  think  what  is  really  meaningful  to  me,  a  lot,  there’s  not  all 
that  much  for  me.  That's  too  bad  maybe  for  me. 

Asked,  "What  do  you  value  in  yourself?'  Madelaine  again  demonstrates  her 

disatisfaction.  Valuing  her  potential,  the  creative  and  supportive  qualities  she  has 

developed,  and  the  further  she  senses,  she  describes  her  search  for  meaning.  At  the 

same  time  she  judges  herself  for  being  weak,  for  tending  to  give  up  her  dreams  and  for 

not  valuing  herself  more. 

Just  myself  in  a  way,  because  I'm  very  fortunate.  I've  got  an  intelligence  and 
I've  got  my  senses  and  everything  I  value.  There's  a  lot  I  value,  my  health,  and 
just  my  life.  I  feel  that  there's  a  lot  in  it  for  me.  And  now  I'm  trying  to  find 
more  of  the  meaning  to  my  life.  I'm  sort  of  a  person  that  I  have  to  be  pushed 
sometimes  to  do  things  or  achieve  my  goals.  I'll  have  these  great  dreams  but 
I  tend  to  give  them  up.  That  s  a  weakness,  you  know.  So  I'm  trying  to  find 
more  meaning  so  I  have  a  goal  to  look  forward  to.  So  I  just  value  my  friends, 
or  my  family  -  people. 

What  about  myself?  I  value  that  I’m  able  to  do  things.  Like  I'm 
creative  quite  a  bit  so  I  can  do  all  kinds  of  arts  and  crafts  and  I  sort  of  like 
that.  It  s  an  expression  for  me,  I  can  do  these  things.  And  it  probably  makes 
me  feel  good  about  myself  too.  And  I  also  value  the  fact  that  I'm  interested 
in  reaching  out  to  people,  I  guess,  and  sometimes  if  I  can  encourage 
somebody  or  help  them  feel  better  well.  I'm  glad  I  can  do  it.  I  don’t  know  if 
there  is  anything  else.  I  guess  I  don't  have  a  very  big  price  tag  on  myself. 
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F.  Christine 

Christine  is  a  37  year  old  woman,  born  in  Alberta  of  Italian  and  Norwegian 
heritage.  Her  mother  has  a  grade  eight  education  and  is  a  chamber-maid.  Her  father 
also  has  a  grade  eight  education  and  is  a  mechanic.  Christine  is  the  eldest  of  eight 
children.  She  was  married  at  age  21,  separated  at  age  30  and  divorced  at  age  35.  She 
is  presently  living  with  her  two  children  ages  15  and  13.  Christine  has  a  grade  12 
education  plus  a  two  year  auto  mechanics  course  from  a  technical  school.  She  has 
worked  as  a  clerk-typist,  printer,  sales-clerk,  demonstrator,  homemaker,  pipeline 
maintenance  operator,  auto  mechanic,  and  currently  is  selling  real  estate.  Prior  to  her 
latest  job  she  was  making  $14,000  a  year.  Since  getting  into  real  estate  seven  months 
ago,  she  has  made  $12,000.  Christine  belongs  to  a  political  party  and  to  a  feminist 
action  group. 

From  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a  woman?"  we 

learn  that  for  Christine,  being  a  woman  has  been  a  struggle.  She  feels  that  as  a  child  she 

was  unprepared  for  life  because  she  wasn't  encouraged  to  do  anything  except  get 

married.  Even  though  she  worked  at  jobs  from  the  age  of  13,  she  was  just  biding  time 

until  the  right  man  came  along,  as  were  her  girlfriends. 

Well,  it's  kind  of  in  some  ways  been  a  struggle.  It  seems  like  I've  always  had 
to  try  really  hard  to  do  things  in  my  life.  To  have  other  people  see  me  as  a 
strong  individual,  that  I  can  look  after  myself  and  that  I  would  be  able  to  do  all 
kinds  of  different  things.  I've  done  a  lot  of  different  things  and  it  gets  easier 
all  the  time.  I  don't  think  I  was  very  well  prepared  in  my  childhood  for  what  I 
was  to  meet  later  on  in  my  life.  Basically  I  was  just  prepared  to  grow  up  and 
be  somebody's  wife.  I  wasn't  given  any  encouragement  to  get  a  good 
education  and  I  didn't  have  things  in  my  life  to  stimulate  any  thoughts  about 
what  I  could  do  with  my  life.  I  just  assumed  that  what  I  would  do  is  grow  up 
and  be  married.  So  that's  what  I  did.  I  guess  I  mostly  just  learned  to  expect 
that  that's  all  I  would  do  from  seeing  my  mother.  That's  what  she  did.  And  all 
the  other  women  around  at  that  time.  I  didn't  know  any  women  who  had 
careers  or  were  involved  in  anything  else  but  a  family  life,  being  mothers.  All 
my  girlfriends  mothers  stayed  home  and  looked  after  the  kids.  And  all  my 
girlfriends,  that's  what  they  wanted  to  do  to,  was  to  grow  up  and  get  married. 

That  seemed  to  be  the  common  goal.  It  wasn't  until  I  got  to  high  school  that  I 
realized  -  I  was  taking  a  business  course,  and  I  realized  that  I  could  get  out 
and  get  a  job.  Although  my  mother  did  work  as  a. cleaning  lady  for  different 
places  and  I  used  to  help  her  and  I  did  have  jobs  right  from  the  age  of  1  3  to 
go  out  and  earn  money  to  support  myself  because  my  family  didn’t  have  any 
money.  But  that  was  always  sort  of  biding  time  I  suppose  until  I  met  the  right 
man.  I  remember  this  one  fellow  that  I  went  out  with,  he  always  told  me  that, 
oh,  I  was  going  to  meet  someone  who  would,  like  Prince  Charming  as  he 
called  it,  who  would  look  after  me  and  would  take  really  good  care  of  me  and 
I  wouldn't  need  anything  else.  And  I  believed  him.  I  really  thought  that  that 
was  it.  I  worked  when  I  got  out  of  high  school  -  I  worked  at  jobs  but  I  never 
really  tried  to  achieve  anything  because  I  didn't  think  there  was  really 
anywhere  to  go.  So  I  didn't  push  myself. 
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Life  was  a  struggle  for  Christine,  even  as  a  child.  She  grew  up  in  a  poor  family  with 

eight  children,  and  as  the  eldest  daughter  was  given  much  responsibility.  She  had  no 

time  for  anything  except  physical  work. 

I  was  the  oldest  of  eight  children,  and  had  a  lot  of  responsibility.  I  had  to 
look  after  the  family;  I  looked  after  all  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  was  really  a 
very  responsible  kid.  My  brothers  didn't  have  the  responsibility  that  I  did.  I 
had  to  look  after  them.  Nothing  was  expected  of  them.  They  didn't  have  to 
make  the  beds;  they  had  to  do  the  dishes  once  in  a  while  and  maybe  take  out 
the  garbage  but  they  didn’t  have  to  do  any  of  the  housework.  I  mean  me  and 
my  mother  did  it  all.  For  all  these  people!  And  that  was  cooking  and  the 
baking  and  the  ironing.  They  never  did  any  of  the  ironing.  And  we  were  just 
a  year  apart,  the  first  five  kids  were  all  a  year  apart  and  then  there  was  a 
couple  of  years  in  between  the  next  three.  So  when  I  was  12,  my  little 
brother  was  a  baby.  But  he  was  a  neat  kid  and  I  kind  of  enjoyed  part  of  it  I 
have  very  fond  memories  of  my  youngest  brother  and  my  little  sister  too 
who  was  a  couple  of  years  older.  She  was  real  cute.  I  remember  when  she 
was  born.  So  there  were  good  memories,  but  there  was  always  so  much 
work  to  do,  so  much  physical  labor,  and  that  took  so  much  time.  There 
wasn’t  any  chance  to  sit  around  and  read  or  whatever  and  there  were  never 
any  books  at  our  house  anyway  to  read.  I  don't  think  I  -  I  mean  I'm  not  a 
reader  now  and  I  don’t  know  why  that  is,  but  I  know  I  never  had  any 
stimulation  to  do  that.  I  would  always  spend  my  time  doing  physical  things. 

Doing  the  work  around  the  house  that  had  to  be  done.  There  wasn't  any  time 
for  leisure  particularly.  Then  when  I  was  13  I  was  out  working  as  a  waitress, 
washing  dishes  and  peeling  potatoes  in  a  restaurant.  Doing  that  sort  of  thing. 

Then  from  then  on  it  was  just  one  job  after  another.  In  the  summer  I 
delivered  magazines  and  papers  and  in  the  winter  I  was  always  working  at 
some  little  job.  When  I  was  about  11,  12,  13,  in  there,  I  really  started  to  see 
what  was  happening;  that  I  was  expected  to  work  and  my  brothers  weren't. 

But  my  mother  would  always  tell  me  I  was  lazy  because  I  just  wanted  to  lay 
around  sometimes.  I  never  really  thought  I  was  lazy  because  I  was  always 
doing  something.  I  remember  thinking.  This  isn't  fair!  Those  guys  get  away 
with  murder,'  so  to  speak.  I  felt  some  kind  of  a  resentment,  I  think.  But  I 
don't  remember  ever  saying  anything  about  it  because  it  was  just  expected.  It 
seemed  like  it  was  the  same  way  for  my  friends  as  well.  The  boys  didn't 
have  to  do  any  of  the  household  duties. 

Becoming  a  woman  at  puberty  was  mostly  a  positive  experience  for  Christine, 
despite  the  initial  lack  of  understanding  and  support  she  experienced  with  a  camp 
counsellor.  Although  Christine's  mother  did  not  prepare  her  for  menstruation  and  gave 
her  no  information  about  her  developing  sexuality,  she  did  treat  it  matter-of-factly  and 
Christine  felt  happy  about  growing  up. 

When  I  first  started  menstruating,  I  was  away  at  summer  camp  and  I  got  these 
cramps  and  I  thought  I  was  sick  with  stomach  flu  or  something.  I  didn't  know 
what  was  wrong  with  me.  And  I  didn't  really  know  what  to  expect  or 
anything.  I  didn't  have  any  knowledge  really.  I  mean  I  knew  that  my  mother 
did  that,  but  I  wasn’t  educated  to  know  when  that  would  happen  for  me.  My 
mother  had  never  discussed  that  with  me.  And  so  I  was  at  camp  and  was 
supposed  to  be  doing  something  but  I  felt  so  sick  that  I  just  went  to  bed. 

And  I  remember  one  of  the  counsellors  saying  to  me  she  thought  I  was  being 
a  sissy,  that  I  was  just  making  all  of  this  up  and  there  was  really  nothing 
wrong  with  me.  And  that  hurt  my  feelings.  I  wasn't  really  a  complaining  type 
of  person.  I  thought  I  was  really  getting  sick.  Because  that  first  time  that  it 
happened,  nothing  really  happened  physically  to  show  what  was  going  on. 
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And  then  the  next  month  I  started  to  menstruate.  And  I  thought,  'Hey,  that's 
what  was  wrong  with  me.’  Because  it  was  all  exactly  the  same  symptoms  and 
everything  and  I  remember  being  quite  happy  about  it,  and  thinking,  'Oh,  wow, 
that's  okay!  So  I  felt  pretty  good  about  that  basically.  But  I  remember  it 
being  a  painful  kind  of  thing  and  really  when  it  first  happened  I  really  didn't 
know  what  it  was.  I  was  sort  of  bewildered  or  whatever.  I  told  my  mother 
and  that  was  fine.  She  told  me  what  to  do  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  but  after 
that  nothing  was  really  said.  That  was  just,  life  goes  on.  It  wasn't  made  a  big 
thing  of  or  anything  like  that.  To  me  it  just  meant  that  I  was  getting  older.  I 
don’t  think  that  I  had  any  real  deep  thoughts  about  it;  it  was  just  kind  of  a 
practical  thing  of  growing  up.  I  know  I  felt  generally  kind  of  happy  about  it, 
but  I  didn't  have  any  particularly  great  thoughts  about  it.  I  never  even  thought 
about  getting  pregnant  or  whatever.  It  never  occured  to  me  that  you  could.  I 
found  out  about  that  later  on,  by  reading  in  books,  reading  different  books. 

That’s  where  I  pretty  well  learned  everything,  just  by  readinq  in  magazines  and 
books  and  so  on. 

Christine's  relationship  to  her  mother  was  limited  by  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  it 

took  both  of  them  to  care  for  a  large  and  poor  family.  Generally,  it  was  characterized 

by  her  playing  the  role  of  protecting  her  mother  from  her  violent  and  alcoholic  father. 

You  see,  my  father  was  an  alcoholic.  He  had  a  lot  of  problems  and  he  was  a 
violent  person  when  he  drank  so  he  was  very  hard  on  my  mother.  So  I  grew 
up  with  that  until  I  left  home  when  I  was  18  because  I  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer.  I  was  always  protecting  my  mother.  That  was  my  role,  to  make  sure 
she  didn't  get  killed.  And  that  was  always  the  role  of  my  brothers  as  well  - 
all  of  us  kids,  because  we  had  to  watch  out  for  her  that  she  didn't  get  hurt.  It 
was  very  terrifying  because  there  was  a  lot  of  that.  Every  week  there  would 
be  something.  So  I  didn't  relate  to  my  father  very  well  because  I  didn’t  see 
him  as  being  a  particularly  good  person.  He  was  just  a  person  who  had  a  lot 
of  problems  that  I  had  no  way  of  coping  with  -  to  know  what  to  do  or  what 
he  could  do.  I  remember  I  just  kept  wishing  that  something  could  happen  that 
he  would  see  the  light,  so  to  speak.  But  that  never  occured  and  they  finally 
divorced  when  I  was  24.  So  that  role  of  being  the  protector  of  my  mother 
and  the  one  who  would  chase  my  father  away  all  the  time,  didn't  end  until  I 
was  about  26  when  I  finally  told  my  mother  I  just  couldn't  look  after  her 
anymore.  I  mean  I  actually  had  to  say  that!  I  could  not  do  it  anymore!  I  had 
my  own  family  to  look  after  and  I  was  too  tired.  I  was  exhausted!  But  it 
didn’t  really  hit  me  until  I  had  my  own  family. 

Not  surprisingly,  Christine's  relationship  to  her  father  was  neither  positive  nor 

supportive.  More  than  that,  it  was  extremely  destructive  because  he  abused  her 

sexually,  leaving  her  feeling  helpless  and  powerless. 

I  didn't  have  much  of  a  relationship  with  my  father.  I  think  he  saw  me  as  a 
sexual  object  and  that  was  the  way  he  treated  me.  He  was  always  handling 
me,  that  type  of  thing.  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of  him.  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it  and  it  would  usually  happen  when  my  mother 
wasn't  around.  I  was  afraid  to  tell  her  about  it  of, course  I  didn't  tell  anybody 
about  it  until  finally  I  just  wouldn't  let  him  do  that  anymore.  I  finally  just  pulled 
myself  away.  By  then  I  was  probably  around  1  2  or  13,  somewhere  around 
there.  It  must  have  been  going  on  for  about  four  years,  something  like  that.  I 
think  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  starting  to  bother  my  sister  in  that  way  too 
-  she  was  younger  than  I  was  -  and  then  I  really  started  to  get  upset  about  it 
and  I  confronted  him  with  it  and  it  stopped.  But  even  after  that,  especially 
when  he  got  drunk  he  would,  if  there  were  people  around  or  whatever,  he 
always  wanted  me  to  sit  on  his  lap,  or  make  some  comment  about  my  big  ass 
or  whatever.  It  was  not  very  respectful.  I  don’t  know,  I  just  can  always 
remember  trying  to  understand  him  and  not  really  knowing  what  to  do  about 
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it.  I  was  feeling  so  helpless  and  powerless.  Feeling  powerless,  not  being 
able  to  do  anything  about  the  situation.  This  feeling  still  comes  back  to  me  at 
times  in  different  relationships  -  with  my  children,  especially  with  my 
children.  They're  acting  a  certain  way  and  then  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  That 
kind  of  powerlessness  keeps  coming  back  to  me.  But  I'm  aware  of  it  so 
that  s  okay.  So  I  sort  of  felt  afraid  of  my  father  for  a  lot  of  the  time  too  I 
didn't  trust  him. 

Christine  mentions  that  the  feeling  of  powerlessness  still  comes  back  to  her  in  different 
relationships.  That  this  feeling  is  largely  one  from  the  past,  however,  is  validated  in  her 
answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  yourself  as  being 
powerless?" 

Sometimes  in  relationships.  I  don't  feel  very  powerless  very  often,  but 
sometimes  in  a  relationship  when  things  aren't  going  right  with  someone  that 
you  love,  I  find  sometimes  there  I  can  feel  not  very  powerful  and  pretty 
weak,  until  I  get  it  all  figured  out,  or  learn  about  the  situation.  In  certain 
situations  like  that  I  can  feel  powerless,  but  other  than  that  I  don't.  When  I  do 
stupid  things,  when  you  forget  something  or  do  something  silly  or  you  make 
a  stupid  mistake  or  something  like  that,  then  I  think,  'oh  God.  But  I  don't  know 
if  that's  powerlessness. 

Sometimes  there's  situations  that  you  can't  change,  like  my  family.  I 
feel  powerless.  I  felt  powerless  about  being  able  to  do  anything  about  that. 

But  I  think  that's  probably  about  the  only  thing.  Right  now  I  just  don't  run  into 
that  very  often.  Most  situations  can  be  handled  one  way  or  another,  if  not 
correctly  the  first  time,  then  catch  it  the  second.  I  don't  feel  powerless  too 
much. 

Christine's  experience  in  her  family  is  by  now  largely  resolved.  She  likes  and 
respects  her  brothers,  and  understanding  the  difficult  life  her  mother  experienced,  she 
resents  her  less. 

But  I  liked  all  my  brothers;  they  were  all  pretty  nice.  And  now  I  really  respect 
them,  they're  really  neat  guys  and  they've  really  come  out  of  it  thinking  pretty 
well  of  themselves,  which  is  terrific  because  he  didn't  set  much  of  an 
example.  Mom  didn't  really  set  much  of  an  example  either  for  me. 

Sometimes  I  resent  that,  but  then,  the  way  I  look  at  it  now,  God,  there  was 
just  so  much  to  cope  with  that  was  happening  right  then  and  there.  I  mean 
you  couldn't  do  anything  else.  There  was  no  energy.  She  had  her  hands  full. 

Her  life  has  really  changed  since  she  left  him;  she's  independent  and  doing 
pretty  well  right  now.  But  her  life  had  been  hard. 

However,  at  one  time  the  effect  on  Christine  of  having  to  take  care  of  seven  brothers 

and  sisters,  having  to  protect  her  mother,  and  of  being  abused  herself  by  her  father, 

was  devastating.  The  necessary  repression  of  her  own  feelings  in  order  to  survive 

developed  into  a  depression  which  began  when  she  left  home  and  persisted  throughout 

her  marriage.  The  marriage  had  its  own  stresses:  babies  to  be  cared  for,  part-time  jobs 

to  support  a  student  husband,  and  a  feeling  of  alienation  in  the  housewife  role. 
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Since  the  age  of  18  or  19,  just  before  I  met  my  husband,  I  had  been 
depressed  but  I  didn't  know  what  was  happening  It  was  just  about  when  I 
was  about  19  or  20  when  I  was  going  with  my  husband.  So  I  started  into 
therapy  and  I  didn't  stop  until  I  left  my  marriage.  And  that  was  nine  and  a  half 
years  later.  I  was  always  in  therapy  one  time  or  another,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  because  I  could  not  cope.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  this  depression  that 
was  just  invading  me,  my  mind.  It  was  getting  very  serious  towards  the  end 
of  my  marriage.  I  was  just  down  totally  all  the  time.  I  felt  there  was  nowhere 
for  me  to  go  somehow.  I  didn't  feel  that  I  was  worthwhile  because  I  wasn't 
out  doing  anything,  I  wasn't  working  at  anything  in  particular  as  far  as  a  career 
is  concerned,  I  always  sort  of  thought  'Oh  yeah,  that's  what  I’d  like,'  but  it 
would  have  been  too  much  for  me  to  do,  what  with  having  a  family  and 
looking  after  the  house  and  my  husband.  I  felt  I  just  couldn't  cope  with  it 
physically.  My  husband  was  going  to  school  and  I  worked  at  jobs  part-time 
to  help  him  through  school  and  everything,  but  I  was  exhausted.  I  just 
couldn't  cope  with  it  and  having  babies  and  so  on.  I  think  I  couldn't  make  real 
contact  with  people  -  let  them  know  who  I  really  was.  I  couldn't  seem  to 
somehow  communicate  that  to  other  people  or  find  people  that  I  could  really 
be  myself  with  in  the  society  that  I  was  living  in,  you  know,  as  a  suburban 
housewife. 

I  used  to  try  being  the  perfect  housewife,  cooking  the  best  meals,  keeping 
the  cleanest  house,  having  the  prettiest  chiidren,  looking  the  most 
well-dressed.  And  the  entertaining  and  being  charming  and  gracious  and  all 
of  that.  The  expectations  you  lay  on  yourself  because  somewhere  along  the 
line  you've  picked  it  up  that  that's  the  way  you're  supposed  to  be.  I  was 
doing  everything  that  was  expected  of  me.  I  was  doing  a  darn  good  job1  I 
was  working  really  hard!  It  was  like  that  was  my  work;  that  was  my  career.  I 
tried  to  give  it  some  meaning  by  turning  it  into  some  kind  of  a  career  But  it 
wasn't  fulfilling.  I  was  working  real  hard  at  it,  but  I  just  couldn't  make  anything 
out  of  it,  couldn't  find  any  meaning  in  it. 

During  that  time  Christine  became  pregnant  for  the  third  time,  and  desperate  not 

to  have  another  child,  tried  to  abort  herself. 

When  my  son  was  three  months  old  I  got  pregnant  again  and  tried  to  give 
myself  an  abortion.  I  did  not  want  to  have  any  more  children  because  it  was 
difficult  for  me  to  cope  with  the  two  that  I  had.  I  had  planned  having  only 
two.  Anyway,  that  didn't  work  and  I  got  an  infection  so  then  I  had  to  have  a  D 
and  C.  My  doctor  was  furious  with  me,  that  I  would  take  such  a  risk.  I  felt 
guilty  but  at  the  same  time  I  felt  that  I  wasn't  going  to  have  any  more  kids  and 
no  one  was  going  to  make  me.  I  knew  what  I  could  handle  emotionally  and  it 
wasn't  another  kid.  All  my  life  it's  been  very  difficult  for  me  to  raise  my  kids 
and  it  still  is.  This  was  pre  Womens  Lib  and  I  didn’t  know  where  to  go  or 
who  to  see  for  help.  I'm  sure  I  must  have  read  about  it  somewhere  so  I  just 
tried  it  myself. 

Having  to  be  always  responsible  for  a  family  since  she  was  a  child,  feeling 

dissatisfied  in  her  marriage,  and  feeling  isolated  in  the  suburbs,  Christine  became  even 

more  depressed.  Her  new  awareness  that  as  a  woman  she  might  have  an  alternative 

made  her  excited,  then  unhappy,  and  finally  stimulated  her  to  make  some  changes. 

I  didn't  realize  how  much  of  a  burden  my  family  life  had  been  until  I  had  my 
own  children  and  I  found  out  that  I  just  couldn't  cope.  It  was  too  much  for 
me1  I  had  been  doing  this  all  my  life!  I  had  the  responsibility  for  my  own 
family  and  my  mother  and  there  was  all  this  heavy,  heavy  business  from  my 
childhood  that  didn't  really  hit  me  until  I  got  married.  It  might  have  been  part 
of  what  was  causing  my  depression  -  sitting  on  all  this.  So  I  got  most  of  it 
worked  out  but  not  until  I  left  my  own  marriage.  I  couldn't  seem  to  do  it. 

Within  that  it  was  too  confining  somehow.  I  had  to  get  totally  away  from 
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anything  that  even  resembled  the  past,  so  to  speak.  Besides,  there  was 
nobody  to  talk  to  about  it,  being  so  isolated.  I  mean  in  the  suburbs  you’re 
terribly,  terribly  isolated.  It's  no  comparison  to  living  in  the  country.  I  mean  in 
the  country  you  have  nature  and  fresh  air  and  you  have  other  things  that  you 
can  relate  to,  but  in  the  suburbs  I  just  didn't  have  anyone  -  no  people  that  I 
had  anything  in  common  with.  Because  I  didn't  agree  with  all  these  women. 

Like  they  were  an  attachment  to  their  husband;  they  weren't  individuals,  they 
were  an  extension  of  this  man.  And  I  couldn't  respect  them  very  much.  And  I 
hadn't  met  any  women  who  had  careers  or  were  individuals  particularly.  Until 
I  went  to  university  and  then  I  met  this  woman  who  was  my  English  teacher 
and  she  just  blew  my  mind.  This  professor,  she  was  so  young  and  doing  this 
and  I  thought,  'Wow!  There  are  women  out  there  doing  these  sorts  of  things.' 

So  I  was  very  keen  to  get  out  and  try  for  myself.  What  could  I  do  as  an 
individual?  Because  I  had  felt  kind  of  like  someone  in  a  jar  with  a  lid  on  it. 

That  kind  of  a  feeling.  And  when  I  broke  out  of  my  marriage  it  blew  the  lid 
off. 

It's  like  I  never  even  started  thinking  that  much  until  about  10  years  ago  when 
the  Women's  Movement  started  here  in  Edmonton.  And  it  pointed  out  that 
women  were  doing  all  kinds  of  different  things,  that  I  never  even  thought  of, 
that  women  could  do.  And  it  really  stimulated  me.  Then  I  started  to  be  very 
unhappy. 

Christine  pinpoints  specific  experiences  involving  women's  groups  and  women  friends 

that  precipitated  her  leaving  her  marriage  and  suburban  lifestyle. 

In  about  1970-71  I  got  involved  with  a  group  of  women  who  were  just 
getting  together  to  talk  about  their  experiences,  just  like  many  women  were 
doing  at  that  time.  I  got  a  chance  to  express  myself  and  I  became  more 
relaxed  with  others  and  myself.  And  around  that  time  I  met  a  woman  who 
was  my  chiropractor's  wife,  and  she  was  divorcing  and  we  became  friends. 

And  she  introduced  me  to  the  commune  and  the  people  there  and  to  another 
therapist.  She  was  a  psychologist  and  she  really  turned  my  head  around.  She 
really  enabled  me  to  express  all  the  sadness  and  pain  I  had  felt  in  my  past  and 
I  was  very  deeply  moved  by  the  experience.  It  got  me  really  in  touch  with 
being  a  human  being  and  why  I  am  the  way  I  am.  That  really  was  a  turning 
point  for  me.  She  showed  me  what  was  going  on  down  deep  inside.  And 
she  was  a  strong  woman  and  a  feminist  and  just  by  her  example  I  think  she 
helped  me.  And  at  the  commune  I  met  Jan  and  it  was  love  at  first  sight. 

Recalling  the  different  therapists  she  has  seen  over  her  lifetime,  Christine 

explains  how  they  varyingly  helped  or  abused  her. 

The  first  psychiatrist  I  ever  saw  helped  me  to  express  my  sadness.  It  was 
after  I  had  broken  my  back.  That's  when  my  emotional  problems  started  to 
come  out.  It  seemed  like  I  couldn't  keep  up  my  hopes  and  dreams  for  a 
better  life  in  the  future  when  that  happened.  I'd  been  so  happy-go-lucky 
before  then.  I  explored  all  my  past  with  her,  but  I  moved  away  in  the  middle 
of  therapy.  The  second  therapist  I  saw  was  a  blind  social  worker.  He  helped 
me  just  by  being  so  nice  and  understanding.  And  the  fact  that  he  was  blind 
and  'out  there,'  he  was  a  good  example  to  me.  Another  social  worker  I  saw 
became  a  friend,  so  then  I  didn’t  need  her  as  a  social  worker  anymore.  She 
helped  me  with  my  illness  because  I  was  sick  all  the  time  with  kidney 
problems,  a  hysterectomy,  etc..  I  was  in  the  hospital  a  lot.  That  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  my  emotional  problems.  We  moved  again  and  a  third  social  worker 
helped  me  with  my  kids.  I  was  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  my  son  when  he 
was  about  two.  He  was  always  running  away  and  taking  his  pants  off  and 
stuff  like  that,  and  she  helped  me  with  my  frustrations,  which  were  high  then 
About  a  year  after  that  I  was  going  to  see  a  psychiatrist  -  he  was  an  older 
fellow  in  a  practise  with  several  reputable  men.  So  we  were  going  through 
therapy  and  gradually  he  started  putting  his  arms  around  me  and  kissing  me 
and  became  quite  lecherous.  All  this  time  he  was  telling  me  that  I  needed  a 
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father.  This  happened  a  couple  of  times  so  I  stopped  seeing  him.  I  thought 
of  reporting  him  but  I  didn’t.  I  was  scared  that  nothing  would  be  done 
because  he  would  deny  it  and  it  was  one  person's  word  against  another's. 

And  I  didn't  want  to  go  through  the  hassle,  thinking  it  would  be  quite  a  bit  of 
trouble  to  prove  it.  But  I  thought  about  it  more  times  after  and  thought  I 
should  have  done  something  -  reported  it  -  in  the  sense  of  standing  up  for 
womens  rights.  I  guess  it  was  my  first  involvement  with  sexual  harassment. 

But  it  was  about  ten  years  ago.  It  galled  me  that  here  you  are,  going  to  seek 
help  from  someone  in  a  trusting  position,  to  straighten  out  your  mind,  and 
they  put  another  kink  in  it. 

Christine  finally  made  the  decision  that  in  order  to  develop  as  an  individual  and 
discover  what  made  her  happy,  she  would  have  to  leave  her  marriage  and  lifestyle  and 
try  something  else.  The  result  was  that  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  relaxed  and 
learned  to  not  be  always  responsible. 

I  mean,  I  just  couldn't  relate  to  it  and  finally  I  just  got  out.  I  saw  that  as  the 
only  way  of  being  able  to  find  myself,  was  to  leave  my  marriage  and  try 
something  else,  try  being  on  my  own  for  awhile,  or  with  different  people.  I 
met  Jan  and  various  other  people  that  were  into  -  well,  they  were  the  first 
people  that  I  met  that  I  could  really  communicate  with.  So  I  decided  to  leave 
my  marriage  when  that  started  to  happen  for  me.  I  was  into  some  pretty 
heavy  therapy  at  that  time,  right  at  the  end  of  my  marriage,  the  last  six 
months,  and  it  just  brought  it  out,  because  I  really  wanted  to.  I  mean  I  was 
excited.  I  saw  all  kinds  of  things  that  could  happen  and  a  whole  new  world 
out  there  and  I  didn't  want  that  suburban  trip  anymore.  I  wanted  to  get  out 
and  discover  what  was  there  for  me  with  these  other  people  and  I've  never 
regretted  it.  Ever!  It  just  totally  changed  my  whole  life.  And  I  changed  as  a 
person.  I  started  thinking  for  myself  about  what  I  really  wanted  and  about 
what  I  felt  was  going  on  in  the  world.  I  used  to  just  go  along  with  things.  I 
still  have  a  tendency  to  do  that  sometimes  and  it  kind  of  bogs  me  down,  but  I 
just  started  to  feel  different  parts  of  myself  coming  out.  More  of  the 
child-like  part  of  myself,  the  person  who  just  wanted  to  relax  and  not  be  so 
responsible  all  the  time  And  it  was  almost  like  taking  time  out  for  a  couple 
of  years  just  to  discover  all  of  the  parts  of  me  that  were  never  really 
discovered  because  I  didn't  have  much  of  a  childhood. 

The  communai  setting  where  Christine  lived  offered  her  a  chance  to  experience  herself 

freely  -  free  from  sex  roles,  free  to  learn  new  skills,  free  to  express  feelings  and  free 

to  become  comfortable  with  her  body. 

When  I  first  left  my  husband  I  moved  to  a  commune  where  I  lived  with 
anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty  people  at  any  given  point  in  time,  for  two  and  a 
half  years.  I  had  my  own  room,  my  own  apartment,  and  then  my  own  cabin 
during  all  that  time,  so  I  was  living  on  my  own  but  still  sharing  with  other 
people.  And  the  men  and  women  I  met  there  were  just  so  totally  different 
from  any  other  people  that  I  had  met  up  to  that  time  in  my  life.  It  was  like 
there  were  no  sex  roles.  There  were  no  roles  of  what  a  man  was  supposed 
to  be  and  what  a  woman  is  supposed  to  be.  It  was  just  people  living  together 
and  that  just  blew  me  away.  I  mean  I  was  doing  all’ kinds  of  things  I  never 
thought  I  could  do,  such  as  fixing  my  own  car,  building  my  own  place  to  live, 
doing  electrical  wiring,  doing  plumbing,  working  in  the  garden,  looking  after 
the  chickens,  and  milking  the  cow  and  looking  after  the  pigs  and  all  the 
animals  we  had.  Everybody  did  everything.  There  weren't  any  ruies  that  the 
men  had  to  do  the  heavy  work  and  the  women  did  the  light  work.  Everybody 
did  everything.  The  men  cleaned  and  cooked  as  much  as  we  did.  That  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  ran  into  that  and  it  was  very  enlightening.  It  was 
wonderful!  It  was  like  I  wasn't  looking  at  a  man  through  all  my  past  eyes.  I 
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was  seeing  all  kinds  of  things  -  I  mean  these  men  cried,  openly.  The  men  had 
anger,  the  women  had  anger,  people  dealt  with  it  as  a  group.  We  talked  it 
over;  we  shared  all  kinds  of  different  experiences.  We  all  did  therapy 
together.  We  had  a  rehabilitation  program  for  young  boys  out  there  for  a 
year,  helping  them  to  cope  with  getting  back  into  society.  And  men  and 
women  worked  on  that  equally.  And  just  discovering  myself  doing  all  kinds 
of  things  that  I  had  never  really  even  dreamed  that  I  could  do  but  somehow 
always  wanted  to.  It  was  like  total  freedom! 

There  was  freedom  to  become  more  comfortable  with  your  own  body, 
because  there  wasn't  any  reason  to  be  shy,  because  there  was  nothing  to 
hide,  so  to  speak.  I  mean  certainly  nobody  flaunted  anything,  sexuality  or 
anything  like  that,  but  there  was  just  kind  of  a  casual  comfortableness  being 
together  in  certain  situations.  We'd  have  massage  groups  or  maybe  go 
swimming  in  the  river  without  clothes  on  or  have  a  sauna  together  without 
clothes  on  and  that  felt  fine.  It  wasn't  the  bad  thing  that  I  thought  it  was.  I 
relaxed!  I  relaxed  and  I  got  rid  of  a  lot  of  the  old  ideas  that  I  had  that  I  grew 
up  with,  and  I  was  very,  very  glad.  I  don't  know  if  the  word  enlightened  is 
really  the  word  to  use,  but  freeing.  It  was  a  very  freeing  experience. 

Christine  believes  that  the  experience  was  good  for  her  children  too. 

And  the  kids  were  the  same  as  the  adults.  They  had  their  responsibilities  too. 

They  had  things  that  were  expected  of  them  and  the  adults  helped  them  to 
deal  with  that.  The  children  called  you  by  your  first  name  because  you  were 
relating  to  them  as  individuals.  It  wasn't  just  me  with  my  two  kids  calling  me 
Mommy.  It  was  everybody  sharing  together.  My  kids  had  all  these  people  to 
relate  to  as  well  as  to  me,  and  they  just  flourished.  They  got  into  all  kinds  of 
creative  things  and  it  brought  out  all  kinds  of  wonderful  talents  that  they  had, 
that  never  would  have  been  explored  I  don't  think  had  that  situation  not 
occured. 

Christine  and  her  children  moved  off  the  commune  onto  an  acreage  with  another  woman 

and  her  children  They  maintained  separate  households  but  worked  together  at 

rennovations,  taking  care  of  animals  and  generally  surviving  in  the  country. 

And  then  after  I  lived  there  for  two  and  a  half  years,  I  moved  with  another 
woman  and  her  two  children  to  an  acreage  where  we  had  two  separate 
houses.  And  there  we  were  totally  on  our  own.  We  moved  the  house  up 
there,  we  put  in  the  plumbing,  we  did  all  the  electrical  wiring,  put  furnaces  in, 
started  tearing  the  house  apart  and  never  got  them  totally  back  together 
because  we  moved,  but  we  made  a  really  good  start.  And  looking  after  all 
the  animals  -  I  got  into  horses  and  I  learned  that  part.  Something  that  I'd 
always  wanted  in  my  life  was  to  have  a  horse.  And  then  I  had  four  and  I  was 
so  happy  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  And  we  had  goats  and 
chickens  and  we  provided  some  of  our  own  food  and  had  a  garden.  So  it 
was  really  an  experience  of  living  off  your  skills,  and  that  really  showed  me 
that  I  could  survive  in  this  world.  So  I  mean  if  I  could  do  that  there  I  could  do 
it  anywhere.  And  now  that  I'm  back  in  the  city  it  doesn't  hardly  bother  me,  as 
long  as  I  can  keep  the  food  on  the  table.  So  the  thing  for  me  that  I'm  doing  is 
concentrating  on  my  career  to  keep  that  happening  and  pretty  well  everything 
takes  care  of  itself.  Because  I'm  fairly  well  organized.  I  learned  how  to 
organize  out  there. 

Discovering  who  she  was  when  she  left  her  marriage,  also  meant  to  Christine 
discovering  that  she  was  sexually  attracted  to  women.  The  experience  of  being  intimate 
with  and  living  with  a  woman  was  very  positive  for  her,  and  she  learned  for  the  first 
time  about  loving  and  caring 
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But  going  back  to  the  original  question,  what  has  it  meant  for  me  to  be  a 
woman,  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  I  left  out  was  the  time  in  my  life 
when  a  big  change  happened  for  me,  when  I  left  my  marriage  and  I  went  to 
live  with  another  woman. 

For  me,  it  seems  pretty  much  a  choice,  though  I  can  remember  towards  the 
end  of  my  marriage  I  was  fantasizing  a  lot  about  what  it  would  be  like  to  be 
with  a  woman.  This  was  just  a  continual  thing  that  was  pressing  on  my  mind 
Then  I  met  a  woman  who  was  a  lesbian  and  was  interested  in  getting  to  know 
me  and  I  was  certainly  interested  in  getting  to  know  her.  And  we  stayed 
together  for  seven  years  and  had  a  pretty  good  relationship  I  think,  all  around. 

It  certainly  taught  me  about  what  really  loving  someone  was  all  about.  I  don't 
think  I  really  knew  before  that.  That  was  certainly  a  choice  on  my  part.  I  did 
have  my  doubts  during  the  early  years  of  that  relationship  about  whether  I 
was  really  gay  and  I  probably  do  even  now  to  some  extent.  But  I  really 
wanted  to  be  there;  I  really  wanted  to  experience  that  relationship  to  its 
fullest  because  it  was  just  so  much  more  positive  for  me  than  any  other 
experience  that  I'd  had  in  my  life  up  to  that  point  in  time. 

Physically  I  found  her  very  attractive  because  she  was  soft  and  warm  and 
very  -  I  keep  using  the  word  understanding,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  female 
quality  I  guess.  Something  about  being  a  woman.  I  don't  know  if  it’s  motherly 
or  whether  were  searching  for  a  mother  or  what  -  if  there's  anything  like 
that.  But  it  felt  like  that  at  times.  I  suppose  in  most  relationships  sometimes 
you  feel  motherly,  sometimes  you  feel  like  a  child.  And  there  was  room  for 
all  of  that.  I  could  be  childish  and  talk  about  how  I  felt  and  it  was  understood 
and  accepted.  Acceptance!  I  could  be  anything  that  I  wanted  to  be,  any  way 
that  I  wanted  to  be  and  it  was  understood  and  accepted,  which  I  think  is 
probably  a  pretty  motherly  sort  of  quality  or  fatherly  quality  that  people  have 
about  them,  when  you're  in  a  relationship.  I  guess  that's  what  I  liked  about  it 
the  best  because  you  could  just  explore  all  kinds  of  things  and  you  weren't 
going  to  be  thought  of  as  some  sort  of  a  weirdo,  like,  'I  don't  want  you  to  do 
that  if  you're  going  to  be  going  out  with  me,'  and  things  like  that.  I  mean  you 
could  just  do  whatever  you  wanted  to  do,  or  be  whatever  you  wanted  to  be, 
with  no  judgements.  So  I  guess  if  that’s  a  motherly  quality  then  perhaps  that 
was  part  of  what  it  was;  or  like  sisters.  I  felt  very  close.  I  wasn't  that  close 
to  my  own  sister  but  I  felt  that  I  was  with  her.  And  with  some  of  the  other 
women  that  I  met,  for  that  period  of  time  It  was  something  that  I  needed  at 
that  time  very  much.  Now  I  don't  feel  like  I  need  that  quite  so  much  anymore 
I  feel  it  might  be  a  time  to  go  on  to  other  things  -  it's  hard  to  say. 

The  relationship  Christine  developed  with  Jan  was  much  more  than  physical.  They  could 

talk,  share  their  feelings,  understand  their  common  problems  as  single  parents,  work  and 

learn  together,  and  they  respected  each  other.  Christine  in  fact  felt  more  acceptance 

and  support  from  Jan  than  she  had  with  her  husband. 

We  could  talk.  We  could  talk  about  what  we  were  feeling.  And  I  knew  she 
would  understand  what  I  was  feeling  because  she  had  had  similar 
experiences.  There  was  just  more  of  an  understanding  of  what  was  really 
happening  and  she  understood  the  different  strains,  like  raising  children.  She 
had  children  too.  She  knew  what  that  was  like,  the  stress  of  raising  children, 
the  problems  that  you  encounter  with  that.  She  really  understood  because 
she  was  doing  it  herself  and  we  could  help  each  other.  She  was  into 
exploring  different  parts  of  her  creativity  and  it  got  me  into  my  creativity. 

She  was  an  artist  and  did  pottery  and  could  do  pretty  well  anything.  She 
could  fix  an  engine,  she  could  do  anything  she  put  her  mind  to,  which  I  really 
admired.  I  thought,  'Hey,  this  is  really  something1  Here’s  somebody  who  will 
try  anything  -  is  really  adventurous!'  It  really  opened  up  a  lot  of  doors  for 
me  That's  why  we  enjoyed  being  together,  because  we  had  lots  to  talk 
about.  She  was  willing  to  relate  to  my  kids  as  friends  and  I  could  relate  to 
her  children  as  friends  as  well.  We  sort  of  helped  each  other  raising  the 
children.  If  there  were  problems,  we  could  sit  down  and  discuss  it  and  we 
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would  have  meetings  as  a  family  and  discuss  problems  that  were  happening 
between  children  or  between  one  of  us  with  one  of  the  children.  It  was  all 
dealt  with  fairly  objectively,  although  sometimes  it's  pretty  hard  when  you're 
involved  with  it  emotionally.  Still,  having  another  person  who  was  interested 
in  dealing  with  those  problems  was  important.  She  wasn't  off  at  work  dealing 
with  other  things.  She  had  time  to  put  energy  into  the  relationship  right  now, 
and  that  was  a  really  positive  thing.  My  kids  and  her  children  got  along 
relatively  weil.  They  had  their  moments  when  they  didn't  but  I  think  basically 
they  were  quite  fond  of  each  other.  Now  that  we’re  not  together  we  still 
correspond  and  that  sort  of  thing.  She  just  had  time  and  energy  to  give  to 
my  kids  which  I  really  liked  -  much  more  so  than  their  father  did. 

Christine  spoke  about  how  special  Jan  was  to  her  at  that  time  in  her  life. 

I  guess  in  that  relationship  with  her  I  learned  a  lot  about  what  life  was  all 
about  somehow.  Just  a  general  learning  period  for  me,  because  of  the  kind 
of  person  that  she  was.  There  were  lots  of  discussions  about  subjects  that 
I’d  never  even  thought  about  before  or  had  much  to  do  with.  Just  lots  of 
discoveries  about  life  and  about  nature.  We  lived  in  the  country  so  it  was 
very  adventurous,  kind  of  a  homestead  trip  that  we  were  into,  and  feeling  that 
we  were  capable  of  getting  along  on  our  own  without  too  much  assistance 
from  other  people,  but  yet  still  willing  to  take  the  help  and  also  being  able  to 
give  back  in  other  ways.  So  it  was  really  fulfilling.  I'm  really  glad  I  had  that 
experience  in  my  life.  And  I'm  glad  I  met  Jan.  I  think  it's  probably  pretty  hard 
to  find  the  right  combination  for  each  individual.  It  seems  like  you  don't  run 
into  it  very  often  in  your  life.  You  run  into  it  once  or  twice  but  I  don't  know,  I 
don't  think  you  run  into  it  very  often.  Not  that  special,  special  kind  of  person. 

That  she  still  looks  back  fondly  to  the  time  when  she  cared  for  someone  who  felt 

special,  is  evidenced  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in 

your  life7'' 

I  don't  know  if  this  has  any  relevance,  but  I  suppose  my  relationship  with  Jan 
-  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  that  work  out  a  little  bit  better,  for  us. 

Because  I  think  that  was  a  really  valuable  relationship  for  me.  I  mean  I  could 
go  back  to  it  anytime  and  be  quite  happy.  And  if  it  would  work  out  some  day 
that  that  would  happen,  I  would  do  it.  Because  it  was  really  a  positive 
relationship  for  me  in  many,  many  ways.  Although  I  couldn't  cope  with  it  at 
one  point  -  or  at  some  points,  maybe  quite  a  few  points.  I  think  it's  probably 
better  that  it  ended  up  the  way  it  did  because  I've  learned  a  lot  since  then,  but 
I  really  feel  there’s  still  more  there  to  be  explored.  But  then  I'm  fairly  easy 
about  it.  I  mean  there's  maybe  a  little  bit  of  hope  that  maybe  something  might 
come  of  it  again.  But  other  than  that,  I  don't  really  feel  that  I've  any  regrets.  I 
don’t  regret  leaving  my  marriage  for  one  minute.  I  mean  I  may  get  married 
again,  I  don't  know,  because  I  don't  have  any  problems  with  the  institution  of 
marriage,  especially  nowadays  that  it's  becoming  more  of  an  equal  thing  for 
both  parties.  I  think  it's  really  beautiful  to  have  someone  that  you  care  about 
and  that  cares  about  you.  So  I  believe  in  the  basics.  But  I  don't  have  any 
other  regrets  that  I  can  think  of. 

Christine  explains  that  while  regretting  the  loss  of  her  relationship  with  Jan,  she  has  no 
regrets  about  having  left  her  husband.  In  the  following  passage  she  again  compares 
these  two  different  experiences  with  regard  to  her  own  sexuality. 


. 
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I'm  trying  to  think  of  how  it  has  affected  my  life.  I  think  it  has  somehow 
made  me  a  little  bit  stronger  because  I  was  really  able  to  get  into  a 
relationship  where  I  wasn't  able  to  do  that  before  in  my  marriage.  I  was  sort 
of  relating  but  on  a  surface  level,  not  particualrly  intimately.  I  guess  in  my 
marriage  and  growing  up  I  never  really  felt  that  I  could  express  my  sexuality 
fully.  I  was  always  waiting  for  the  man  to  approach  me,  although  I  did  get 
more  assertive  later  on  in  my  marriage  and  that  felt  a  little  bit  better.  But  it 
always  seemed  that  I  was  the  one  who  was  waiting  for  sexual  overtures  to 
be  made  to  me,  rather  than  if  I  felt  like  it,  going  out  and  getting  what  I  wanted. 

With  women  it  feels  so  much  more  open  and  equal  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
rejection  or  whatever.  With  my  husband,  it  seemed  like  I  had  a  stronger 
sexual  drive  than  he  did  and  he  was  busy  and  working  and  so  on  and  I  never 
really  felt  that  my  needs  were  being  met.  I  was  very  frustrated  with  that.  I 
didn't  really  know  how  to  deal  with  it  and  I  think  that  probably  was  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  that  I  had.  I  just  didn't  feel  desired  or  didn't  feel  that  I  was 
needed.  I  did  all  the  work  I  was  supposed  to  do  but  I  wasn't  really  having  any 
fun.  So  I  find  that  I'm  just  more  relaxed  with  women  and  able  to  say  what  I 
need  and  how  I  feel.  That’s  why  I've  pretty  well  chosen  to  go  that  route. 

Although  from  time  to  time  I  often  feel  that  now  it  wouldn't  make  any 
difference  if  I  met  someone  who  I  really  could  relate  to  and  be  intimate  with, 
then  it  would  probably  be  all  right.  I  feel  like  I'm  kind  of  on  the  fence  in 
terms  of  my  sexuality.  It  feels  pretty  positive  with  women,  because  I'm  just 
more  relaxed.  When  it  comes  to  an  intimate  relationship  I  tend  to  be  a  little 
bit  afraid  -  I  don't  know  if  it's  insecure  -  with  men,  not  really  knowing 
exactly  what  it's  about.  I  feel  really  comfortable  with  women.  They  seem  to 
help  me  with  my  own  self-image  too  because  I  see  a  lot  of  other  women 
who  are  strong  and  I  like  being  around  them.  This  is  really  positive,  but  you 
could  have  that  anywhere.  It  doesn't  really  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
sexuality. 

Christine  states  above  that  she  is  most  comfortable  with  women  and  likes  being 

around  them.  She  makes  clear  that  being  a  lesbian  is  for  her  not  a  political  choice,  but 

rather  is  a  personal  preference  She  is  also  aware  that  being  sexually  compatible  with  a 

woman  is  not  enough  for  her,  that  interests  and  priorities  in  common  are  also  important. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  should  mention  it.  Being  with  a  woman  didn't  have 
anything  particularly  political  in  it  for  me.  I  wasn't  an  avid  feminist  or  anything 
like  that  at  that  point  in  time  and  I  don't  feel  that  I  am  now  either.  But  I 
certainly  do  feel  that  I  like  that,  I  want  that  in  my  life  and  I  am  supportive  of  it. 

But  on  more  of  a  personal  level. 

I  think  women  have  their  sexual  problems  together  the  same  as  men  and 
women  do.  I'm  not  saying  that  there  aren't  any  problems  with  women, 
because  everyone's  different.  I  did  go  with  one  woman  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  same  way  it  was  in  my  marriage.  She  was  just  so  busy  with  her  work 
and  all  her  things  going  on  that  she  didn’t  have  time  to  spend  making  love  or 
being  together  as  two  people  in  a  relationship.  She  was  just  off  everywhere 
and  that  was  very  frustrating  for  me.  The  relationship  ended  because  of  that 
We  just  weren't  the  same  in  our  needs.  So  that  sort  of  showed  me  that 
people  are  people  and  it  doesn't  really  matter  -  this  is  just  a  recent  thing  -  it 
doesn't  really  matter  what  your  sexuality  is,  it's  really  personalities  and 
whether  you  are  matched,  with  the  same  desires.  So  it  started  with  me 
thinking  that,  'Well  hey,  this  is  kind  of  interesting.  This  is  the  same  situation  I 
left  10  years  ago.'  Maybe  there's  a  little  bit  more  to  it  than  that  whether  it's  a 
man  or  a  woman.  It's  personality. 

Being  a  lesbian  and  centering  her  life  around  women  continues  to  be  a  positive 
experience  for  Christine  today.  That  she  can  live  her  life  openly  with  her  children  and 
with  some  of  her  co-workers  adds  to  her  positive  experience  of  herself. 
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And  it  still  continues  to  be  for  the  most  part  a  very  positive  experience  to  be 
a  lesbian  and  to  have  my  life  more  or  less  centering  around  other  women.  I 
found  that  it  has  a  positive  effect  on  my  family;  it  hasn't  been  derogatory  in 
any  way  with  my  children.  And  I  found  that  I  can  live  my  life  pretty  well 
normally  and  be  fairly  open  about  my  sexuality.  I  don't  find  that  it's  anything 
that  I  have  to  hide  except  that  I  perhaps  wouldn't  talk  about  it  in  front  of  my 
children's  friends  and  possibly  with  my  clients  at  work,  although  some  of 
them  are  other  gay  women  and  some  of  my  purchasers  are  too.  So  I  deal 
with  both  aspects  in  my  work  as  well,  which  makes  it  much  more 
comfortable  for  me.  Some  of  the  people  in  my  office  are  aware  of  my 
sexuality  and  feel  perfectly  comfortable  with  it,  which  is  really  fortunate 
because  if  I  was  in  a  situation  where  I  would  have  to  hide  that,  I  would 
probably  be  uncomfortable. 

Christine,  though  presently  'unattached’  has  a  desire  to  settle  down  with  someone  and 

still  remain  an  independent  individual.  She  describes  what  to  her  would  be  an  ideal 

relationship  -  mutual  sharing,  support  and  acceptance. 

I  think  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  settle  down  and  be  with  somebody  that  I  can 
be  happy  with.  That  is  always  there  for  me.  I  really  like  that.  But  I  don't 
really  know  how  to  find  that  for  myself  at  times.  I  feel  like  I  don't  have  the 
resources  to  do  that,  and  to  remain  an  individual  and  not  get  dependent;  not 
to  become  too  dependent  upon  someone  else  emotionally.  That  is  my 
struggle.  I  suppose  that’s  still  continuing  from  my  childhood.  If  I  could  be 
with  someone  and  still  be  an  individual,  that  would  be  ideal.  Because  if  two 
people  can  be  independent  and  do  their  own  thing  but  still  live  together  - 
complement  each  other  and  support  each  other  -  then  that  would  just  be  the 
ideal  relationship.  It  would  be  very  satisfying.  It  would  be  a  feeling  of,  maybe 
I  could  just  relax  and  not  have  to  worry  about  that  anymore  in  my  life.  I  could 
just  say,  'Okay,  now  let's  get  on  to  other  things;  let's  go  and  do  what  you 
really  want  to  do.’  And  this  is  what  I'm  trying  to  do  on  my  own  now,  just  say, 
'Okay,  I'm  here  as  an  individual.  I'm  an  independent  person  and  let's  get  on  with 
life.'  I  try  not  to  worry  too  much  about  whether  I'm  with  someone  or  not, 
because  if  I  can  maintain  my  own  individuality,  and  if  I  find  someone,  well,  it 
will  be  nice,  but  it's  not  going  to  matter  that  much.  A  relationship  would  mean 
having  someone  to  care  about,  and  somebody  who  cares  about  me;  someone 
that  I  can  give  my  love  to  and  I  won't  be  kicked  in  the  face.  That's  what  it 
means.  Just  a  mutual  support  and  sharing  relationship  where  you  can  have 
your  ups  and  downs  and  someone's  not  going  to  come  down  and  judge  you 
for  it.  They're  going  to  accept  who  you  are  as  an  individual.  I  seem  to  find 
that  more  with  women  than  I  do  with  men,  that  I  can  share  more  of  myself. 

But  I  don't  think  that  it’s  impossible.  I'm  still  wondering  if  I  will  ever  meet  a 
man  who  I  can  be  myself  with,  So  that's  still  an  unknown. 

The  struggle  between  independence  and  dependence,  experienced  first  by 
Christine  in  her  childhood,  continues  on  some  level  today.  We  see  from  her  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  do  you  dislike  about  yourself?’’  that  Christine  sees  her  need  to  be 
dependent  and  taken  care  of  as  weak.  At  the  same  time  she  recognizes  that  until  she 
has  somehow  experienced  the  dependence  she  was  never  allowed  as  a  child,  the  need 
will  haunt  her.  In  the  meantime,  she  is  learning  to  believe  in  herself,  is  struggling  on  and 
is  gaining  strength. 
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Well  sometimes,  I  get  a  little,  I  don't  know  if  defeated  is  the  right  word,  but 
when  I  come  up  against  a  situation  or  a  problem  or  something  and  it  feels  like 
a  real  struggle,  I  tend  to  want  to  back  off.  That's  my  first  reaction.  So  I've 
really  got  to  kick  myself  in  the  ass  to  get  out  there  and  do  it.  So  I  sort  of 
don’t  like  that;  that  holds  me  back.  I've  got  to  just  be  a  little  more  positive 
towards  myself  and  not  be  so  hard  on  myself.  For  example,  last  week  I  had  a 
few  situations  with  my  job  that  just  didn't  turn  out.  You  know,  I  tried  really 
hard  but  they  just  didn't  work  out  and  so  I  decided,  'Well,  shit.  I'm  going  to 
take  a  couple  of  days  off.  I'm  exhausted.'  Well,  I  wasn't  exhausted  but  I  didn't 
want  to  deal  with  that  anymore.  So  I  just  took  a  couple  of  days  off  and  I  just 
said,  'I'm  going  to  give  myself  a  break  from  this.'  And  then  I  found  that  if  I 
wanted  to  I  could  have  gone  on  for  a  couple  of  more  days.  Like  it  would 
have  been  very  easy  just  to  let  it  go.  So  I  had  to  really  give  myself  a  kick  to 
get  going  and  say,  'Well  you  get  back  at  it  and  just  do  a  little  bit  every  day 
and  don't  push  so  hard  and  it'll  all  come  together.'  So  I  started  getting  back  at 
it  and  then  I  was  okay.  But  sometimes  I  think,  'Oh,  I  want  someone  to  do  this 
for  me.'  It's  that  thing  of  wanting  to  be  dependent  on  someone  that  I've  never 
really,  I  guess,  allowed  myself.  I  mean  it  was  never  there  to  begin  with. 

There  wasn’t  anybody  to  depend  on  the  first  18  years  of  my  life  and  then 
after  I  never  was  really  able  to  because  I  thought  I  d  probably  fall  apart  if  I  did 
become  too  dependent  on  someone.  It's  something  I  still  have  to  go  through, 

I  think.  It’s  maybe  just  letting  myself  become  totally  dependent,  and  maybe 
somehow  going  through  it.  I  think  that’s  probably  still  a  desire  I  have  way 
down  deep  inside.  At  least  for  a  little  while.  I  sort  of  think  that  sometimes  if 
you  go  through  something  that  you've  always  wanted  to  do  all  your  life  and 
you  just  go  and  do  it,  then  it'll  go  away.  Because  that's  happened  for  me  in  a 
lot  of  other  experiences  that  I've  had.  So  that's  one  that  I've  never  really  let 
myself  have.  So  I  think  that  one  of  these  days,  maybe  that  would  be 
something  for  me  to  go  and  do.  And  then  I'd  get  through  it  and  probably  be 
okay.  I  just  would  experience  it  and  the  need  would  have  been  satisfied. 

Does  that  make  any  sense?  Right  now  it's  a  struggle  for  me.  I  don't  know  if 
it's  so  much  that  I  dislike  it,  but  it's  something  that  I'm  always  confronting  in 
myself  and  so  it's  part  of  the  struggle.  I  just  wish  that  maybe  I  could  be  a 
little  bit  stronger  so  that  I  wouldn't  be  struggling  with  that  all  the  time  -  with 
wanting  to  let  someone  else  make  a  decision  for  me  once  in  a  while. 

Because  I  like  to  make  my  own  decisions.  But  sometimes  it  seems  really  hard 
to  do  that  -  like  those  are  my  weak  moments  when  I  would  say.  Oh, 
somebody  else  do  it.  I  don't  want  to  deal  with  this.'  And  then  it  goes  away. 

But  it  feels  weak  to  me.  It  feels  like,  'Well,  everybody  else  is  out  there  having 
to  deal  with  that,  you've  go  to  deal  with  it  too.'  Well  I  guess  I  compare  it  to  a 
man  in  a  way  because  men  have  to  do  that  all  the  time  because  people  are 
always  coming  to  them  and  saying,  'Help1  What  do  I  do?’  I  see  a  guy  out 
there  with  two  little  kids  in  a  shopping  centre  and  his  wife  towing  him  around 
and  I  think,  "My  God1  What  if  he  ever  said,  'I  don’t  want  to  do  this  anymore! 

Help  me!  I'm  not  strong  enough  to  look  after  all  of  you  anymore!?'  I  think  it 
takes  a  lot  of  guts  to  keep  going.  I  sort  of  admire  that.  It's  a  quality  that  I 
admire  in  other  people.  I  admire  men  for  doing  it  because  it  must  be  such  a 
struggle  sometimes  to  do  it.  But  they  do  it.  I  feel  kind  of  sorry  for  them  that 
they  are  presented  with  this  by  our  society.  I  guess  our  society  is  based  on 
the  male  figure  being  strong  and  -  well,  what  would  happen  to  the  world  if 
they  all  fell  apart?  Just  like  what  would  happen  to  the  world  if  all  the  women 
fell  apart?  It's  sort  of  gaining  more  strength  and  more  of  a  belief  in  myself 
as  a  woman.  I’m  sure  that  the  struggle  will  dissipate;  that  I  am  strong  enough 
to  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

There's  not  too  many  things  I  dislike  about  myself,  though  I  have  a  bit 
of  a  temper  sometimes.  I  tend  to  think,  'Oh,  oh,  you  should  hang  on  to  that  a 
little  bit  better,'  but  it's  not  a  big  problem.  I  think  I've  pretty  well  got  that  one 
figured  out.  I  can't  think  of  anything  else. 

The  struggles  Christine  is  presently  experiencing  have  to  do  with  the  basics: 
building  her  career,  providing  for  her  children  and  creating  a  stable  family  environment. 
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But  for  now  my  life  has  got  to  go  on  and  that’s  what  I'm  trying  to  do  right 
now.  To  maintain  a  certain  level  of  happiness,  so  to  speak,  by  doing,  getting 
my  career  going.  It's  a  new  career  for  me,  and  I'm  working  hard  at  that.  And 
I'm  trying  to  maintain  a  certain  level  of  stability  with  my  children,  trying  to 
maintain  some  stability  for  them.  We  have  a  house,  the  basics  are  all  covered 
But  I'm  still  at  a  pretty  basic  level.  There  isn't  too  much  room  in  my  life  for 
frills,  like  holidays  and  all  the  things  that  you  do  when  you  don’t  have  to 
worry  so  much  about  the  basic  security.  So  I'm  still  in  a  pretty  basic  state 
right  now.  But  I  see  that  that  will  change.  So  I  kind  of  have  something  to 
look  forward  to  which  is  something  that's  new  for  me  too.  I  have  something 
to  look  forward  to. 

Building  a  career  has  not  been  easy  for  Christine.  As  she  explains,  there  were  no 

expectations  on  her  as  a  child  to  achieve  in  school  or  to  realize  her  potential. 

Back  to  when  I  was  a  kid  though,  it  seems  like  nobody  had  any  particular 
expectations  of  me  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  expect  of  myself.  Like  nothing 
was  ever  expected  of  me.  Well,  physical  work.  But  there  weren't  any 
demands  on  me  to  do  well  in  school  or  to  accomplish  anything  and  I  always 
felt  as  if  I  was  floundering  because  I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted  and  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  my  life,  except  grow  up  and  get  married.  So  it  kind  of 
seemed  like  it  was  a  waste  in  a  way.  Like  I've  always  sort  of  felt  -  well  I 
wish  I  would  have  been  better  educated  somehow,  or  at  least  someone  had 
told  me  that  there  was  a  chance  to  have  a  better  education  or  there  was  a 
chance  maybe  to  do  something,  because  I  found  out  much  later,  like  in  1973, 
that  I  am  very  intelligent.  It  never  even  dawned  on  me  that  I  was.  I  never 
used  it.  I  was  so,  I  think,  repressed  somehow  in  my  life  that  it  never  even 
dawned  on  me  that  I  could  go  to  university  or  I  could  be  what  I  started  to  see 
all  these  other  women  being  at  that  point.  'Hey,  I  could  do  that  too.  Hey! 

And  in  1973!’  So  that  was  a  big  realization  for  me.  I  went  to  the  university 
and  I  took  all  these  tests  to  enter  as  a  mature  student  because  I  thought,  'Oh, 

I'd  really  like  to  try  that.’  And  I  thought,  'I  wonder  if  I  could  do  it.'  I  didn't 
even  know  if  I  could  do  it.  And  I  took  all  the  tests  and  it  showed  I  could 
definitely  do  it.  I  could  do  anything  I  wanted  to  do!  And  that  really  blew  my 
mind! 

That  her  lack  of  education  and  lack  of  preparation  for  the  future  is  something  that 
bothers  her  is  evidenced  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  ''What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in 
your  life?" 

I  think  I  talked  about  that  earlier  and  that  was  not  getting  a  better  education. 

That  really  pisses  me  off  -  that  I  didn't  even  think  about  taking  a  matric.  Just 
thinking  I  wasn't  smart  enough  to  do  it  and  not  even  considering  doing  it.  It 
just  blows  me  away  how  I  didn't  even  think  about  that.  And  not  going  to 
university  or  taking  some  other  training,  because  it’s  really  hard  to  start  out 
later  on  when  you're  older,  right  from  scratch.  So  I  think  I  really  kind  of 
resent  not  being  better  prepared  for  what  my  future  was  going  to  bring 
somehow.  But  then,  you  just  have  to  let  it  go  and  say,  'Okay,  you  can  start 
now.'  There's  not  really  too  much  else.  Because  I  feel  like  everything  I've 
done  I've  learned  so  much  from,  just  going  through  the  experience  of  it,  that 
it's  just  preparing  me  better  every  day  for  the  future,  so  to  speak. 

Christine  believes  that  the  result  of  not  being  expected  to  achieve  as  a  child  was  that  she 

didn't  learn  how  to  discipline  herself.  Consequently,  as  an  adult  she  felt  overwhelmed 

when  she  took  some  university  courses.  Understanding  the  connection  between 

motivation  and  achievement,  she  realizes  that  in  spite  of  not  being  motivated  as  a  child, 
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she  now  is  becoming  motivated  to  build  her  career.  This  she  enjoys.  Being  in  charge  of 

her  life  and  making  her  own  decisions  makes  her  feel  worthwhile. 

I  don't  know  if  it  was  because  I  was  a  woman  but  it  seemed  like  I  was  not 
very  well  disciplined.  I  never  had  to  be  particularly,  except  to  get  up  and  go 
to  school.  There  was  no  expectations.  To  accomplish  something  you  have  to 
be  disciplined,  you  have  to  apply  yourself  and  I  didn't  know  how  to  do  that 
other  than  to  just  look  after  my  family  and  do  my  housework  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  That  took  a  certain  amount  of  discipline  but  I  didn't  have  to  be  really 
disciplined  until  I  started  to  go  to  university.  It  was  just  overwhelming  how  I 
had  to  discipline  myself  to  do  all  this.  It  was  hard!  I  had  never  really  done 
anything  that  was  hard.  So  that  really  kind  of  blew  me  away  to  realize  that. 

And  that's  something  that  I'm  always  working  on,  is  my  self-discipline.  Now  it 
makes  the  struggle  a  little  bit  more  I  think  because  it  isn't  in  me;  it’s  something 
I  have  to  be  conscious  of  all  the  time.  But  then  the  other  thing  is  that  I  had 
never  really  done  anything  that  I  wanted  to  do.  I  had  never  been  motivated  to 
learn  before.  I  was  never  a  very  motivated  kind  of  a  child  because  there  was 
no  need.  Now  I'm  learning  that,  and  it  feels  much  better  to  have  something 
like  my  career  now.  I’m  really  into  it!  I'm  really  enjoying  it!  So  my  life  feels 
much  more  worthwhile.  Now  I'm  doing  something  that  I  like.  I’m  not  just 
working  at  a  job  because  I  have  to  work.  Like  now  it's  my  own  independence 
and  my  own  individuality  and  what  I  want  to  do  with  my  life  that’s  important 
and  makes  my  life  much  more  worthwhile.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  live  any  other 
way,  if  I  couldn't  make  my  decisions.  If  someone  else  started  making  my 
decisions  for  me  I  just  couldn't  go  along  with  that.  I  have  to  be  able  to  do 
that  for  myself  now.  That  feels  really,  really  important.  It  means  I'm  a 
worthwhile  person.  It  s  really  important  to  me  to  be  on  my  own,  to  have  my 
own  life  and  to  organize  that  for  myself.  Now  that  I’m  a  single  mother,  well  I 
do  that  all  the  time.  I  have  total  control  over  that.  And  I  like  it  that  way!  I 
can't  always  cope  with  it,  I  mean  who  can?  But  basically,  it  means  a  lot  to  me. 

Christine  speaks  specifically  of  the  challenge  of  being  a  single  mother  and  tells 
how  her  experience  living  in  the  country  inspired  in  her  a  positive  attitude  toward 
coping. 

Being  a  single  mother  is  a  challenge.  It's  exhilarating  in  a  lot  of  ways.  Like  the 
challenge  to  keep  your  life  steady  and  stable  for  your  children  despite  your 
ups  and  downs.  To  just  keep  going  forward  and  saying,  'Okay,  that'll  take 
care  of  itself,'  or  'We'll  work  out  how  to  solve  that  particualr  problem. 

Maybe  we  can't  do  it  right  now  but  we'll  work  on  it  and  see  if  we  can.'  I  can 
keep  things  running  smoothly  so  they  feel  a  sense  of  security  being  with  me 
and  that  I'm  always  going  to  be  there.  I  feel  like  that's  really  important  to 
children,  to  know  that  someone's  going  to  be  there  for  them  if  they  have  a 
problem.  And  I  guess  it's  important  to  me  because  there  was  never  anyone 
there  for  me,  when  I  was  a  child.  So  I  see  that  as  being  the  number  one  thing. 

It’s  a  challenge  to  make  all  this  happen,  despite  my  ups  and  downs.  So  that 
really  gets  me  out  there  to  solve  my  own  problems  faster  and  better,  and  not 
to  maybe  worry  so  much  about  things  in  the  future.  To  kind  of  have  a  basic 
faith  that  things  will  probably  turn  out  all  right.  That’s  what  living  in  the 
country  did  for  me  anyway.  It  kind  of  gave  me  a  faith  in  human  nature  and  in 
mankind  that  things  were  going  to  continue,  the  world  was  not  going  to  end 
tomorrow.  I  just  learned  that  from  being  in  touch  with  nature  and  seeing  how 
it  rejuvenates  itself.  We  can  do  the  same  thing  for  ourselves.  That's  just  a 
basic  thing  I  brought  with  me  from  that.  It’s  really,  really  helped  me  now  that 
I’m  back  in  the  city  and  coping  with  all  the  things  that  hit  you  living  here  and 
having  a  job  and  so  on. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?"  she  replies  that  she  values 
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kids,  having  learned  on  the  commune  to  see  things  from  their  point  of  view. 

And  I  value  kids  too.  I  look  at  kids  totally  different  that  I  did  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  I  mean  it  just  blows  me  away,  the  difference.  I  thought  kids  had 
to  be  seen  and  not  heard,  they  didn't  have  opinions  and  thoughts.  And  that’s 
not  true.  Now  i  really  get  off  on  seeing  them  being  in  their  own  little  space. 

They  can  teach  you  an  awful  lot  and  they  have  really  interesting  things  to  say. 

It's  a  different  way  of  looking  at  life.  You  can  imagine  what  everything  else 
would  be  like  if  you  were  this  big  or  if  everything  was  so  tall  and  you  were 
looking  up  looking  at  things  all  the  time. 

Christine  admits  that  some  days  she  does  not  feel  like  coping,  and  that  this 

feeling  is  cyclical.  At  these  times  she  feels  she  needs  more  sleep,  has  to  discipline 

herself  to  keep  going,  and  sometimes  has  to  take  a  break  from  work. 

But  I  don't  always  feel  like  getting  up  in  the  morning  and  going  to  work.  I 
don’t  always  feel  as  ambitious  as  I  might  like.  Or  I  find  that  the  drive  that  you 
feel  sometimes  is  just  not  there.  You  wake  up  some  days  and  there's  just 
nothing  happening.  'Oh  wowl  What  am  I  going  to  do?  I  sure  don't  feel  like 
doing  this  and  this  today.’  That  seems  to  be  a  thing  that  goes  in  cycles  for 
me.  It's  certainly  not  there  all  the  time  but  every  once  in  a  while  I  have  a 
period  of  a  few  days  where  I  just  don't  have  the  energy  that  I  would  normally 
have.  I  feel  like  I  need  more  sleep.  I  get  really  sleepy  and  I  feel  slightly 
confused.  I  really  have  to  discipline  myself  to  set  my  goals  for  the  day  and 
say,  'Yes,  okay,  there’s  this  and  this  and  this  to  accompish.’  Really  to  direct 
myself,  rather  than  just  letting  it  all  go.  And  sometimes  I  just  have  to  let  it  all 
go  and  take  two  days  off. 

The  cyclical  changes  in  feelings  and  energy  level  that  Christine  now  experiences  used  to 
be  more  severe  before  she  had  a  hysterectomy.  She  explains  that  although  the  physical 
discomfort  she  experienced  during  menstruation  was  eliminated  immediately  after  the 
surgery,  it  took  her  about  a  year  to  recooperate  from  the  hysterectomy  itself,  and  to 
adjust  to  its  physiological  effects. 

It  isn't  so  bad  for  me  now  because  I  had  a  hysterectomy.  I  had  one  when  I 
was  26  and  that  really  upset  my  whole  equilibrium.  It  took  about  a  year  to 
get  all  the  hormones  and  things  back  to  where  they  should  normally  be 
functioning.  It  took  quite  a  while  to  adjust  to  the  change  in  hormones  and  of 
course  it  took  time  to  recover  from  the  operation,  the  physical  drain  of  that. 

But  now  I  find  that  I  don't  have  the  physical  discomfort  that  most  women 
have  -  women  who  menstruate  -  and  that  helps  tremendously.  It  really,  really 
helps  that  you  don't  have  to  cope  with  that.  So  all  you  have  to  deal  with  is 
what  you're  feeling  in  your  emotions.  Because  it  feels  emotional  although  I 
think  its  physiological  basically.  So  even  though  I've  had  a  hysterectomy,  I  still 
have  a  cyclical,  hormonal  change  which  effects  how  I  feel.  Sometimes  it  just 
feels  like  I  can't  cope  with  that  particular  situation  right  at  that  point  in  time, 
so  I  just  have  to  say,  'Okay,  I  can't  deal  with  it  right  now,  we’ll  put  it  off  and 
deal  with  it  later,'  and  only  deal  with  the  emergencies  that  come  up  -  the 
everyday  kind  of  things.  And  I  find  that  this  usually  passes  after  three  or  four 
days  and  I  sort  of  get  back  on  my  normal  track  again. 

Christine  describes  the  problems  she  experienced  with  her  bladder  and  kidneys  which 

occured  during  and  after  her  pregnancies.  Her  doctor's  judgment  that  she  should  not 

have  more  children  because  of  the  strain  on  her  kidneys,  and  her  own  experience  that 
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her  infections  appeared  with  menstruation,  convinced  her  that  a  hysterectomy  was  her 
best  option. 

When  i  had  my  first  child  I  was  ill  with  a  kidney  infection  twice  in  the 
pregnancy  and  I  was  ill  in  between  my  children  with  it  as  well.  When  I  had  my 
second  child,  I  got  ill  with  it  several  more  times.  Then  when  my  second  child 
was  born  I  was  diagnosed  to  have  chronic  cystitis,  which  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  bladder,  and  I  was  in  pretty  bad  shape.  We  moved  to  Kamloops  and  I 
continued  to  have  trouble  with  kidney  infections,  pretty  continually  for  the 
next  eight  months  or  so.  So  I  went  to  the  doctor,  I  went  all  the  time,  but 
after  a  while  it  was  getting  pretty  upsetting  because  I  was  continually  ill.  And 
it's  a  very  serious  condition  when  your  kidneys  are  involved.  So  he 
suggested  to  me  that  I  should  not  have  any  more  children.  He  felt  that  having 
children  was  just  too  much  strain  on  my  kidneys.  I’d  had  a  lot  of  tests  done 
and  x-rays  showed  damage  to  my  kidneys,  ureter  and  bladder.  So  he 
suggested  that  I  could  have  my  tubes  tied  or  I  could  have  a  hysterectomy. 

And  it  was  my  experience  that  when  I  menstruated  this  infection  would  come 
upon  me,  you  see,  and  he  felt  there  could  be  some  contamination  involved 
there  but  he  wasn't  really  sure.  So  we  discussed  the  pros  and  cons  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  probably  better  to  do  a  hysterectomy  considering  I  had 
had  so  much  trouble.  I  said,  'Yes,  I  agree,  I  think  that  would  be  just  fine/  I 
couldn't  have  any  more  children  anyway.  I  mean  that  was  totally  out,  because 
of  the  danger.  My  kidneys  just  couldn't  handle  it. 

The  surgery  was  traumatic.  Christine  did  not  recooperate  for  a  long  time  and  in  the  end 

needed  additional  surgery.  Finally,  after  years  of  problems  with  her  health,  she  began  to 

recover. 

So  he  did  the  operation  but  it  didn't  turn  out  very  well  for  me  because  after 
the  operation  my  blood  didn't  make  itself  back  up  again,  so  I  got  very,  very  ill. 
About  a  week  after  the  operation  I  was  on  blood  transfusions  and  in  a  very 
weakened  condition.  I  was  in  the  hospital  for  six  weeks  after  that,  just 
getting  myself  healthy  again  so  I  could  get  up  and  walk  around.  That  was  a 
pretty  traumatic  kind  of  experience.  After  six  weeks  I  went  home  to  my 
family  again  but  the  next  year  I  continued  to  have  problems  with  my  bladder 
and  I  had  to  have  another  operation  to  put  it  back  in  place  and  my  vagina  as 
well,  because  having  children  destroyed  that  as  well.  So  I  got  that  all  fixed  up 
and  then  I  started  back  on  the  road  to  health.  I  started  to  feel  a  lot  better  and 
continued  to  feel  better.  Now  I  am  very,  very  healthy  but  I  had  a  lot  of  years 
of  not  being  that  way. 

All  in  all,  Christine  feels  the  operations  have  been  a  positive  factor  because  she  no 
longer  experiences  health  problems.  Although  the  cyclical,  hormonal  changes  still  effect 
her,  she  feels  she  can  cope  with  them. 

The  operations  turned  out  to  be  a  really,  really  positive  thing  for  me  because  I 
just  don't  have  any  trouble  anymore.  My  kidneys  are  fine  now,  my  bladder  is 
not  perfect  but  it's  pretty  good  and  I  don't  get  kidney  infections  anymore.  I 
don't  get  sick  anymore.  I  am  very  rarely  ever  ill.  I ' hardly  ever  get  colds 
anymore,  so  I  think  that  I'm  really  happy  that  I  decided  to  do  that.  It  was  a 
very  positive  thing  for  me  because  being  ill  is  not  a  very  good  space  for  your 
head.  So  in  a  way  I  don't  have  to  cope  with  all  those  women's  problems 
anymore  and  it  kind  of  freed  me  up  a  lot.  I'm  not  held  down  at  all  by  that 
anymore.  Other  than  like  I  was  saying  before,  the  kind  of  cyclical  things  that 
come  on  you  which  seem  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  hormonal  change 
in  the  body  from  month  to  month.  I  know  what's  happening  and  I  can  cope 
with  it  and  it  feels  fine.  I  think,  'Okay,  well,  give  yourself  a  couple  of  days  to 
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just  lay  low,  and  it'll  be  all  right.'  I  don't  expect  myself  to  be  a  Superwoman 
anymore.  Ever!  Superwoman  is  out! 

In  spite  of  her  struggles  -  both  past  and  present  -  as  a  woman,  Christine  is  glad 
she  is  a  woman.  She  feels  that  women  in  our  society  are  allowed  to  be  more  human  - 
to  express  warmth,  caring  and  softness  -  than  are  men.  She  feels  positive  about  being 
a  mother  in  this  sense,  adding  that  caring  for  children  teaches  us  to  be  less 
self-centered. 

Now  I  feel  really  glad  that  I  am  a  woman  because  somehow  I  think  a  woman 
has  more  of  an  opportunity  in  this  society  to  be  more  human  or  more  feeling 
or  more  -  well,  you  can  be  weak  once  in  a  while.  You're  allowed  that.  I  feel 
sorry  for  men  because  they  don’t  have  that.  It  must  be  a  tremendous  struggle 
to  them  to  have  to  be  strong  all  of  the  time.  Of  course,  I  also  see  it  as 
strength  to  allow  myself  to  have  my  weak  moments,  and  to  not  be  able  to 
cope  with  everything  all  the  time.  And  I  fee!  like  men  have  to  and  that  must 
be  really  difficult  for  them.  I  don't  envy  them  that  position.  Being  a  single 
mother,  I  don't  think  I'm  allowed  to  be  as  weak,  or  I  don't  know  if  weak's  the 
right  word.  But  I  have  to  be  stronger  more  often,  or  I  have  to  keep  in 
control  of  things.  But  that's  a  challenge  too;  that’s  a  kind  of  a  positive  thing. 

It  kind  of  keeps  you  going.  I  don’t  know,  being  a  woman  you're  allowed  to 
express  warmth  and  caring  and  softness  and  you  can  maybe  show  your  love 
a  little  bit  more  for  other  people  and  for  your  children,  and  you  don't  have  to 
be  quite  so  hard  on  yourself  somehow.  You  can  enjoy  some  of  the  more 
beautiful  parts  of  life  easier  than  I  think  men  can.  Or  you  can  allow  that  to 
happen  more  easily.  It  feels  good  when  I  allow  that  to  happen  I  enjoy  being 
a  mother;  I  like  feeling  motherly.  That  feels  really  good  for  me  to  be  able  to 
express  that  part  of  me;  that  feels  very  positive.  I'm  really  glad  that  I  have 
children  because  I  think  that's  shown  me  a  part  of  life  that  is  a  beautiful  part 
of  life.  It  gets  you  out  of  your  selfishness;  it  gets  you  thinking  about  other 
people  -  that  there  are  other  people  in  this  world  and  perhaps  you  can  help 
them  a  little  bit  too.  That  sort  of  thing. 

The  kind  of  human  caring  that  Christine  feels  she  is  allowed  to  experience  as  a  woman  is 

clearly  something  she  values.  She  explains  what  this  means  to  her  in  answer  to  the 

question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?" 

I  value  my  relationships  with  my  children  and  with  other  people  very  much.  It 
feels  important  to  be  a  good  friend  to  people  and  to  be  able  to  give 
something  back  to  society.  Because  I  find  that  basically  everybody  is  really 
good  to  me.  I  find  that  the  people  that  I  meet  in  the  world  are  pretty  decent 
sorts  of  people  To  be  able  to  give  that  back  in  some  way,  even  it  it's 
stopping  to  help  somebody  and  give  them  a  boost  on  their  car  or  taking  an 
old  lady  home  the  other  day  because  she  needed  a  ride.  She  was  cold1 
Helping  your  kids  with  a  certain  thing  or  a  friend  who  needs  someone  to  talk 
to  -  all  those  kinds  of  things,  those  are  really,  really  important  to  me.  To  be 
able  to  give  something  back,  something  that  I  value.  And  having  the  freedom 
to  do  that.  I  somehow  feel  like  I  have  more  to  offer  now.  And  that  makes 
me  feel  really  worthwhile.  'Hey,  you  have  something  to  offer.’  Just  little 
things  like  at  the  office  we  had  duty  days  and  to  be  there  and  to  put  your 
share  into  taking  all  the  code  calls  and  relaying  messages  for  people  It’s  a  bit 
of  a  pain,  you  know.  I  suppose  it  could  be  considered  that,  but  if  you  can  do 
a  really  good  job  of  that,  then  other  people  do  the  same  thing  for  you  and 
everybody  holds  up  their  end  So  you're  all  kind  of  helping  each  other.  And 
that  feels  really  good  -  to  be  a  part  of  an  organization,  part  of  a  family. 

You're  holding  up  your  end  of  the  bag,  the  kids  are  doing  their  thing  to  hold 
up  their  end.  In  a  friendship  it's  the  same  thing.  Each  person  is  putting  into 
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the  relationship,  not  just  taking  And  with  the  things  that  I've  learned  along  the 
way  in  the  past  10  years  or  so,  I  feel  like  I  have  more  resources.  Like  I  have 
quite  a  bit  to  offer  to  others,  you  know,  even  if  it's  just  little  things  iike 
helping  somebody  fix  something.  I've  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  doing 
manual  things,  mechanical  kinds  of  skills  and  skills  with  my  hands.  Like  I  was 
saying  about  the  plumbing  and  fixing  up  houses  and  the  renovations  and 
things.  I  always  have  people  coming  to  me  asking  me:  'How  do  you  do  this?' 

'What  should  I  do  in  this  situation?’  I  can  help  them  in  those  little  ways  and 
that  makes  me  feel  really  good.  I  love  to  spread  the  knowledge  around. 

Especially  to  other  women  who  want  to  know  about  those  sorts  of  things  but 
have  always  thought  that  they  couldn't  do  it.  And  you  just  get  out  there  and 
you  do  it  and  you  show  them  that  it  doesn't  matter  whether  you're  a  man  or  a 
woman,  you're  a  person  and  you  can  do  whatever  you  put  your  mind  to 
doing.  And  do  it  well.  It's  not  just  cooking  and  baking  and  cleaning. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  career  that  Christine  is  currently  struggling  to 

build  is  in  real  estate.  She  describes  how  she  experiences  a  sense  of  equality  on  the 

job,  the  positive  feeling  of  working  with  and  selling  houses  to  women  especially,  and  the 

importance  to  her  of  having  strong,  successful  women  as  models. 

I’m  in  real  estate  right  now.  And  it’s  great!  It's  equal!  I  have  a  woman 
manager,  I  have  a  woman  assistant  manager,  I  work  with  25  other  women  and 
three  men.  And  the  women  are  the  top  producers,  they're  just  top,  top,  top, 
all  the  time.  The  guys  are  just  scrambling  to  keep  up.  The  people  I  work  with 
are  very  strong  individuals.  They're  mostly  older  married  women  but  have 
chosen  a  career  for  themselves  and  are  being  very  successful.  There's  one 
other  woman  who  has  children  besides  myself,  we're  the  two  single  parents. 
There's  a  couple  of  single  women  but  most  of  the  others  are  married  and  all 
the  men  are  married.  But  they're  all  individuals.  They  come  from  all  different 
walks  of  life.  There  are  teachers  and  nurses  and  whatever.  It  has  just  sort 
of  made  me  realize  that  being  a  woman  is  no  problem.  It  doesn't  hold  you 
back  at  all.  There's  just  no  room  for  that  because  it's  so  much  up  to  the 
individual.  Individuals  can  achieve  whatever  they  want.  It  doesn't  matter  what 
your  sex  is,  it’s  a  matter  of  how  hard  you  want  to  work.  It's  really  positive! 

The  women  are  doing  really  well  and  are  very  professional;  just  top  notch 
individuals.  In  real  estate  across  Canada,  60  percent  of  the  people  who  are  in 
it  are  women.  And  three  out  of  four  of  the  top  realtors  in  Canada  are 
women,  which  is  really  neat.  And  a  lot  of  times  they  are  older  women  who 
have  gone  back  to  work  after  they've  raised  their  children.  They  know  how 
to  sell  houses,  and  a  lot  of  other  things.  Like  in  commercial  we  have  ten  men 
and  one  woman  and  she's  tops  all  the  time.  She's  just  a  top  notch  person. 

She  earns  more  money  than  anybody  else  in  the  whole  company  except  for 
the  boss  who's  a  man.  So  there’s  good  examples  in  my  work  for  me  to  fall 
on.  I  feel  that's  important  because  it  kind  of  shows  me,  'Well  look,  if  you 
really  want  to,  this  is  what  you  can  do'.  It  shows  me  that  there’s  room  for 
improvement,  within  my  own  self,  and  there's  always  someone  there  to  give 
you  a  hand  if  you  need  it.  Because  I'm  just  starting.  Well,  you’re  always 
starting  in  real  estate  because  every  deal  is  different;  every  transaction  has 
its  own  kind  of  particular  situations  that  come  up.  You’re  dealing  with 
something  different  all  the  time,  because  you're  dealing  with  emotions;  you’re 
dealing  with  people. 

I  find  that  I  have  been  selling  real  estate  to  a  lot  of  women  lately 
which  is  quite  interesting  for  me.  I  have  clients  who  are  kind  of  in  the  same 
boat  I  am;  they're  single  women  out  looking  for  properites,  a  place  to  invest 
their  money,  homes  for  their  families.  So  it's  been  very  rewarding  for  me  in 
both  aspects.  In  real  estate  you're  dealing  with  the  women  a  lot  because 
they're  the  ones  who  choose  the  houses.  Like  the  man  doesn't  have  to  live 
there,  he  doesn't  have  to  take  care  of  it,  he  doesn’t  have  to  clean  it.  He  might 
want  the  yard  to  be  a  certain  way  or  maybe  wants  a  garage  or  a  basement  to 
be  such  and  such,  but  basically  it's  the  woman  who  makes  the  decision,  to  my 
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way  of  thinking.  A  lot  of  men  just  send  me  out  with  their  wives  and  say,  'You 
guys  find  a  house  and  then  when  you  find  the  one  you  think  you  like  I'll  come 
and  have  a  look  at  it'.  I've  run  into  that  a  couple  of  times.  So  I  think,  'Well, 
that's  pretty  good!’  You  know  years  ago  that  wouldn't  have  happened.  The 
man  would  just  have  pointed  at  the  house  and  said,  'That's  the  one  we’re 
buying.’  But  it  isn’t  that  way  anymore.  Women  are  standing  up  for 
themselves  a  lot  more.  I  think  women  on  the  whole  are  starting  to  perk  up 
and  say,  'Hey!  I  have  some  say  in  this,  in  my  life!'  And  I  see  that  happening  a 
lot.  One  of  my  clients  is  a  woman  who’s  active  in  the  Edmonton  Women's 
Movement.  She's  really  a  tiger,  I'll  tell  you.  It  was  quite  an  experience 
working  with  her.  She  knew  what  she  wanted.  And  I  see  women  out  there 
making  financial  decisions.  Like  my  boss  is  incredible;  she  handles  that  thing 
just  like  gravy.  I  think  it's  nice  to  have  examples  like  that  around  too.  I  mean 
it's  a  hectic  business  just  like  a  lot  of  businesses.  It's  pretty  pressured.  But 
when  I  get  down  and  think  'Oh,  I've  made  some  mistakes'  or  'I'm  not  doing  this 
right’  or  whatever,  I  say  to  myself  'Look,  you  just  keep  going  because  those 
other  guys  have  made  it  and  they  went  through  exactly  the  same  thing  you're 
going  through.  So  you  just  keep  sticking  with  it  everyday.  Do  it  a  little  bit 
every  day  rather  than  wishing  you  were  there  now.'  It's  just  kind  of  like  I  can 
see  that  their  success  has  not  been  without  struggle  for  each  one  as  an 
individual.  They're  coping  with  it  every  day;  so  can  I. 

Having  women  friends  who  are  also  involved  in  careers  and  are  becoming 
successful  is  important  to  Christine. 

There  are  lots  of  examples  from  within  the  group  of  friends  that  I  have  that 
show  me  that  women  are  out  there  putting  in  their  two-bits  worth  every  day 
and  they're  in  high  positions  or  they  have  good  educations  or  they're  very 
creative  and  they're  just  handling  themselves  beautifully.  And  it  doesn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  having  a  man  behind  them  or  anything  like  that.  A  lot  of 
them  are  single.  Some  of  them  are  married  but  very  much  an  individual  on 
their  own;  they’d  be  doing  it  if  they  weren’t  married.  So  I  really  see  women 
just  rolling  along  on  their  own  a  lot  more  than  when  I  started  out  10  years 
ago. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?"  Christine  explains  that  she 
values  her  friends  because  she  can  share  her  problems,  struggles,  and  achievements  with 
them,  because  their  accomplishments  inspire  her  and  because  she  appreciates  the  feeling 
of  having  goals  in  common. 

My  friends  are  very  valuable  to  me.  They're  someone  that  I  can  talk  to  about 
the  problems  and  struggles  that  I’m  having  and  someone  I  can  share  my 
achievements  with  and  my  happiness,  or  someone  who  appreciates  the 
challenge  that  you're  taking,  who  says,  'Hey,  far  out!’  You  can  talk  about 
business  or  you  can  talk  about  your  goals  and  there's  other  women  who  have 
the  same  kinds  of  goals  for  their  lives.  And  there's  different  fields,  there's 
women  who  are  in  very  creative  fields  and  they  want  to  achieve  a  certain 
standard  for  themselves,  professionalism  or  whatever,  and  become  a  really 
good  artist,  not  just  someone  drawing  for  a  hobby.  I  have  one  friend  who  is 
a  reporter  for  a  radio  station.  She  reads  the  news  and  she's  finally  hit  the  big 
time.  She’s  on  daytime  radio,  maximum  exposure/ and  that  was  one  of  her 
goals,  that  she  could  be  a  woman  out  there  reporting  the  important  events  of 
the  day,  that  it  wasn't  just  men  who  were  doing  it.  And  she  could  do  it  just 
as  well.  I  have  another  friend  who's  an  architect  and  she  just  finished  her 
Masters  and  she's  really  doing  well  as  an  architect.  She’s  accomplishing  her 
goals.  It's  just  very  inspiring  to  be  with  people  like  that,  just  to  see  that  all 
around  you.  When  the  going  gets  tough  you  think,  'Well,  there  are  other 
people  out  there  doing  the  same  thing,'  so  you  kind  of  feel  like  you  have 
something  in  common  with  someone.  You  don't  feel  so  isolated.  It  feels 
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good;  it  feels  really  good. 

Talking  about  her  friends,  Christine  realized  that  she  no  longer  has  many  friends  who  are 

single  parents,  and  recognizes  that  as  a  loss. 

I  don't  know  a  lot  of  single  parents.  Most  of  my  friends  seems  to  be  either 
married  without  children,  or  married  with  children  or  without,  or  just  single 
women.  I  don't  know  a  lot  of  single  parents,  so  I  kind  of  miss  that.  I  would 
maybe  like  to  get  to  know  more  single  mothers,  so  I  could  talk  more.  Like 
Jan  filled  that  for  me.  That  really  was  neat  for  us  that  we  could  have  the 
same  kinds  of  problems  with  our  children,  and  we  had  someone  to  talk  it 
over  with.  She  always  had  a  fresh  insight  for  me  and  I  had  one  for  her.  That 
was  really  great,  and  I  sort  of  miss  that. 

Balancing  her  appreciation  of  friends,  Christine  also  values  her  time  alone.  She  describes 
what  being  alone  means  to  her. 

And  I  really  value  my  time  to  be  alone,  a  chance  to  sort  of  sort  things  out,  to 
tap  my  space,  to  just  think  if  I  feel  like  it.  That's  really  important  to  me,  and  I 
spend  quite  a  bit  of  time  by  myself  and  I  quite  like  that.  I  can  get  myself 
organized  and  get  on  with  it.  It  gives  me  time  to  organize  my  life  and  make 
decisions  about  what  I  want  to  do. 

Most  of  all,  however,  Christine  values  the  right  to  make  her  own  decisions  -  to  be  in 
control  of  her  own  life.  This  means  to  her  that  she  is  worthwhile.  She  contrasts  the 
present  with  the  periods  in  her  childhood  and  marriage  in  which  she  had  no  control  and 
felt  helpless. 

I  guess  the  right  to  make  my  own  decisions  keeps  coming  up  as  number  one. 

And  I  think  I  could  have  that  whether  I  was  single  or  in  a  relationship  or 
whatever.  That  feels  pretty  good.  I  don't  know  if  control  is  the  right  word 
but  it  means  to  me  that  I  am  in  control  of  my  life;  I'm  not  waiting  around  for 
somebody  else  to  do  it  for  me  or  to  make  a  move,  to  find  out  which 
direction  my  life  is  going  to  go.  It’s  up  to  me  to  make  those  moves.  I  think 
that  as  long  as  you  go  on  and  you  seem  to  be  making  mostly  the  right  kinds 
of  decisions,  then  life  goes  along  pretty  well  and  you  feel  pretty  good  and 
you  think,  'Okay,  this  is  good1'  You  just  feel  worthwhile  that  you're  doing  the 
right  thing  for  yourself.  You're  looking  after  yourself  and  you're  taking  good 
care  of  yourself  and  your  needs  and  those  of  your  children.  So  I  guess  for 
me  to  be  able  to  cope  with  what  life  throws  at  me  and  to  come  out  of  it  and 
say,  'Well,  I  think  I've  got  that  looked  after’  -  that  makes  me  feel  worthwhile 
when  I  can  cope  with  things.  Enough  so  that  I'm  not  worrying  about  things  all 
the  time  and  I  can  go  out  and  have  fun  and  I  can  say  just  bascially,  'This  is 
okay  and  I'm  satisfied  with  my -life.'  When  somebody  else  was  making 
decisions  for  me  I  felt  helpless,  like  I  didn’t  have  anything  to  say  about  it.  My 
opinion  wasn't  asked  for,  things  just  happened  to  me,  like  sitting  in  the  back 
of  the  room  and  just  watching  everything  going  on  around  you,  and  not  being 
a  part  of  it.  I  felt  that  in  my  marriage,  and  even  as  a  child  Because 
everything  was  happening  in  my  family  life,  and  I  didn't  have  any  control  over 
what  was  happening.  Now  I'm  out  there  in  the  action,  so  it  just  makes  me 
feel  more  like  I  am  part  of  the  society  and  that  I'm  part  of  what’s  going  on  in 
the  world 

Another  aspect  of  being  a  woman  today  that  Christine  finds  positive,  is  being 
involved  in  the  Women's  Movement.  It  has  given  her  a  feeling  of  being  active  in  and 
belonging  to  society,  and  a  chance  to  learn  she  was  capable  of  work  defined  as  typically 
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male. 


Being  involved  with  the  Women's  Movement  and  now  with  women  who  are 
into  careers  of  their  own  makes  me  feel  really  glad,  because  they're  so 
strong  and  to  be  part  of  that  strength  and  to  feel  that  strength  within 
yourself  and  know  that  you’re  out  there  doing  the  same  thing,  that's  great.  It's 
pretty,  pretty  positive  to  see  what  women  are  offering  in  our  society. 

They’re  really  giving  a  lot.  And  I  don't  think  they've  been  appreciated  before  - 
they're  just  starting  to  be  appreciated  for  what  they  have,  for  the  strengths 
they  do  have.  It's  not  a  man's  world  out  there.  It's  a  people's  world  and  it's 
really  exciting  to  feel  part  of  it.  That's  what  the  Women's  Movement  is  doing 
-  giving  me  a  feeling  of  belonging  to  our  society  and  seeing  society  is 
changing  and  the  changes  are  positive.  I  feel  myself  becoming  stronger  and 
more  able  to  cope  with  the  situations  that  are  thrown  at  me  -  situations  that  I 
couldn’t  have  coped  with  10  years  ago.  Like  going  out  and  finding  a  career 
that  I'm  really  happy  in.  In  the  past  three  years  or  so  I  was  into  woodworking, 
which  was  a  whole  new  ball  game  for  me  to  discover  something  different  or 
something  new  in  myself.  I  really  enjoyed  the  years  that  I  was  involved  in  that 
and  doing  work  that  was  typically  men's  work  and  finding  out  that  I  was 
intelligent  enough  to  do  it.  I  also  had  the  physical  capabilities  to  do  it  and  the 
skills  with  my  hands  to  create  beautiful  things.  That  really,  really  made  me 
feel  good  about  myself.  I  did  that  when  I  was  living  in  the  country.  Someday 
I'd  like  to  go  back  to  living  in  the  country  and  living  communally. 

Being  a  part  of  the  Women's  Movement  gives  Christine  strength  to  carry  on  in'  her  own 

life.  Appreciating  that  other  women  are  in  the  same  situation  as  herself,  and  knowing 

she  can  be  both  supported  and  supporting,  is  a  positive  experience  for  her. 

There  are  always  women  out  there  doing  something  and  I  feel,  ’Hey!  Wow!  I 
like  that!’  I  like  to  see  those  sorts  of  things  happening  and  it  kind  of  gives 
you  a  strength  to  carry  on  in  your  own  little  life  and  make  your  own  dent.  I 
can  be  an  example  too,  to  other  women,  just  by  being  me.  I  don't  have  to  do 
anything  specific  particularly,  but  it's  just  that  I'm  carrying  on  my  life  in  a 
relatively  positive  way.  The  Women’s  Movement  gives  me  encouragement  to 
keep  doing  that,  to  keep  going  on,  with  how  I  feel  about  my  life,  how  I  feel 
about  living  my  life  as  an  independent  person.  And  not  to  get  discouraged 
about  being  a  single  parent  because  God,  there's  so  many  of  them  out  there, 
men  and  women.  It  just  gives  you  a  kind  of  faith  that  you're  not  the  only  one 
You  have  others  to  share  things  with.  And  I  have  a  lot  of  support  to  give  to 
others.  So  that's  basically  what  it  means  to  me. 

Feeling  capable  both  at  work  and  as  a  parent,  being  in  control  of  her  life,  and  being 

respected  for  her  knowledge  gives  Christine  a  sense  of  power  or  self-worth.  She  also 

experiences  a  sense  of  power  and  strength  when  involved  with  Women's  Movement 

activities,  as  seen  from  her  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced 

yourself  as  being  powerful?" 

Well,  by  being  able  to  do  pretty  well  anything  I  put  my  mind  to.  And  that's  in 
pretty  well  any  area.  I  can  work  out  problems  on  my  own  and  with  other 
people.  I  guess  I  feel  a  sense  of  power  -  self-worth  I  guess  -  when  I'm 
doing  the  job  of  a  parent  fairly  well,  and  again  with  my  job.  When  I  do  my 
job  well  I  feel  that  gives  me  a  sense  of  power  -  that  I  have  control  over 
what's  happening,  I  understand  what's  happening.  I  suppose  I  feel  a  sense  of 
having  a  certain  amount  of  personal  power  when  people  look  up  to  me  and 
when  they  come  to  me  for  assistance.  When  I'm  involved  with  things  with 
the  Women's  Movement  I  feel  a  sense  of  power  of  women  who  make  their 
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minds  up  to  do  certain  things  -  they  can  really  get  out  and  organize  it  and  do 
a  pretty  good  job.  That's  gives  me  a  nice  strong  feeling  of  strength  to  be 
part  of  that,  to  see  that  happening  around  me.  But  I  don’t  think  about  power 
too  much.  It  s,  I  don't  know,  self-worth  maybe;  it’s  more  of  a  self-worth 
than  power  somehow. 

That  Christine  has  developed  a  strong  sense  of  self-worth  is  validated  by  her 
answers  to  the  question  ,  "What  do  you  value  about  yourself?"  She  speaks  firstly  about 
being  ’gutsy’,  which  means  being  not  afraid  to  try  something  new  and  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  whatever  life  offers. 

Well,  I  guess  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  that  I’m  not  afraid  to  try 
something  new.  I’m  kind  of  gutsy  in  my  own  little  way.  I'm  willing  to  tackle 
anything  and  I  feel  that  that's  a  really  good  quality  to  have.  I  don't  know  a  lot 
about  a  lot  of  things,  but  I’m  sure  willing  to  learn.  I  experiment  and  give  it  a 
try.  Because  what  I've  found  is  that  you  can  pretty  well  do  anything  you  want. 

If  you  really  put  your  mind  to  it,  if  you're  willing  to  work  hard  enough  to  get 
it.  That’s  sort  of  the  first  thing.  To  me  it  means  that,  well,  that  I'm  strong.  I 
can  feel  my  own  strength.  I  know  I  have  still  a  lot  of  sadness  and  I  have  this 
and  that,  but  I  think  I  really  have  been  through  a  lot  and  it  has  given  me  a  lot 
of  strength  or  faith  in  myself.  When  things  are  rough  I  know  that  tomorrow 
is  a  new  day  and  this  will  pass.  What  ever  negative  thing  you  might  be  going 
through,  it  isn't  forever.  I  mean  hell,  if  I’ve  been  through  that,  I  can  do 
anything,  within  reason.  And  getting  along  in  life  in  an  ordinary  sort  of  way 
that  people  get  along.  I  mean  I  don't  have  the  desire  to  go  out  and  climb 
mountains  particuarly,  but  I  love  to  go  hiking.  I'm  not  driven  to  achieve 
fantastic  things  but  when  I  do  achieve  something  pretty  neat  I  feel  really 
good. 

Christine  also  values  her  own  uniqueness  and  the  fact  that  after  all  that  she  has  been 
through  she  is  still  able  to  care  about  others.  She  believes  that  she  tries  to  understand 
rather  than  judge  people,  and  she  sees  this  as  a  strength  of  women,  perceiving  that  in 
our  society  men  generally  have  more  difficulty  understanding  others  without  judging 
them. 


I  sort  of  see  myself  as  being  somewhat  unusual.  I  think  the  experiences  in 
my  life  have  not  made  me  a  very  ordinary  kind  of  woman,  or  maybe  I’m  just 
unique  in  my  own  way.  I  appreciate  my  own  uniqueness  and  what  I've  gained 
from  being  the  way  that  I  am.  I  like  myself  pretty  much.  I  feel  like  I’ve  gone 
through  life  and  I’m  still  able  to  feel  love  for  other  people  -  men  and  women 
and  children.  I  care  about  other  people  -  what  happens.  I  feel  like  I’m  pretty 
easy  to  get  along  with,  just  in  my  everyday  life.  Maybe  I  try  a  little  bit  too 
hard  to  please  other  people  sometimes.  I  try  and  see  somebody  else’s  point 
of  view.  I  try  and  have  empathy  for  where  other  people  are  at,  and  try  and 
understand,  really  understand,  what  is  motivating  tham  to  act  in  a  certain  way. 
Not  to  judge  and  say,  'Okay,  he's  this  way.'  I  try  and  get  underneath  that.  So  I 
think  that  that’s  something  that  I  like  about  myself.  It  frees  you  up  somehow. 
You're  not  caught  up  in  judging  other  people.  It's  not  harsh;  it’s  soft,  it’s 
warm.  To  me,  that’s  a  very  unique  thing  about  being  a  woman,  somehow,  to 
be  able  to  have  that  for  human  beings  and  for  other  people.  It  seems  like  I 
think  that's  a  real  strength  of  women.  That  they  are  able  to  do  that  and  as  I 
said  before,  it's  probably  more  difficult  for  men  to  do  that.  That's  a  really 
beautiful  thing. 

Further,  Christine  values  her  positive  energy  which  she  feels  other  people  pick  up  on. 
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She  perceives  herself  as  a  responsible  mother  and  believes  that  her  acceptance  of 
others  is  a  strength.  That  she  is  able  to  look  after  herself  and  her  responsibilities  makes 
her  feel  worthwhile. 

Let  me  think.  What  else  do  I  like  about  myself?  Well,  basically  I've  got  a  lot 
of  energy  and  it's  pretty  positive.  I  like  that  about  myself.  I  feel  like  it  makes 
other  people  feel  really  good  to  be  around  me  most  of  the  time.  It's  like  I 
have  something  to  offer.  I  have  good  energy  and  other  people  pick  up  on  it 
and  we  feel  good  together.  That  type  of  thing.  I  guess  I  like  the  fact  that  I 
am  responsible  to  a  certain  extent.  I'd  rather  be  that  way  than  be  the  other 
because  life  would  be  too  chaotic.  I  feel  like  I'm  basically  a  pretty  good 
mother  because  I  do  try  to  understand  what's  happening  with  my  children  and 
try  to  pass  along  some  little  bit  about  taking  responsibilities  for  themselves 
and  so  on.  I  don't  have  a  lot  of  expectations  of  other  people.  I  try  to  accept 
them  pretty  well  for  what  they  are,  and  I  find  that  to  be  a  good  thing. 

Because  otherwise  it  just  seems  senseless  to  expect  -  once  you  start  doing 
that  it  never  seems  to  come  together.  I  guess  it  sort  of  gets  back  to 
strength  again.  I  don't  know  if  that's  the  right  word.  Feeling  good  that  I  have 
those  things  to  offer;  that  I'm  a  person  and  that  just  by  being  there  and  being 
what  I  am  is  a  positive  thing  for  others,  as  well  as  for  myself.  It's  kind  of  a 
circle.  But  I  don't  find  that  I’m  draining  on  other  people.  I  am  able  to  look 
after  my  own  life  and  take  care  of  my  own  responsibilities  and  things  that  I 
have  to  take  care  of.  It  makes  me  feel  worthwhile. 

Finally,  Christine  appreciates  her  sense  of  humor  and  her  way  of  looking  at  the  world. 

She  explains  that  she  values  in  people  not  what  they  do,  but  the  fact  that  they  enjoy 

what  they  do,  and  that  this  is  what  she  likes  about  herself. 

I  have  a  good  sense  of  humour  I  think,  and  kind  of  a  neat  way  of  looking  at 
things.  We  were  talking  the  other  day,  kind  of  like,  I  don't  know  if  it’s 
philosophical  or  what  it  is,  but  just  sort  of  the  way  you  live  your  life  that 
makes  you  feel  happy.  And  to  me  it  doesn't  really  matter  what  you're  doing 
as  long  as  you're  into  it.  Like  you  could  be  happy  being  a  ditch  digger  or  you 
could  be  happy  being  the  King  of  Spain,  but  it's  not  being  anything  in 
particular,  it's  being  into  whatever  it  is  you  do  and  enjoying  the  people  that 
you  meet  each  day  in  you  life.  Like  I'm  meeting  a  whole  new  circle  of  people 
now  that  I'm  into  this  new  job,  totally  different  again  than  those  I  spent  the 
last  seven  years  with.  And  I'm  really  getting  off  on  it.  I'm  getting  off  on 
enjoying  the  city.  I  go  to  my  little  gas  station  every  once  in  a  while  and  I'm 
enjoying  getting  to  know  the  people  there,  sort  of  seeing  what  makes  them 
tick.  The  people  at  the  bank,  the  lady  at  the  hardware  store  next  door  -  how 
her  life  a  little  bit  interrelates  with  mine.  Where  you  go  to  have  lunch 
everyday,  the  maitre 'd;  going  to  different  places  and  meeting  these  people 
doing  their  life's  work  for  whatever  time  they're  doing  it,  and  just  seeing  how 
neat  they  are  'Like  wow,  here's  this  guy  doing  this  and  he  really  likes  it!'  And 
it's  really  good!  Finding  out  wby  they  are  doing  what  they  are  doing;  just  kind 
of  taking  an  interest  in  the  people  who  you're  involved  with  every  day  even 
though  you  don't  have  that  much  in  common  with  them,  or  might  never  see 
them  other  than  that.  It  just  kind  of  adds  a  little  bit  of  spark  to  life  to  know 
that  there  can  be  these  nice  little  moments  during  your  day  with  others. 

That’s  sort  of  what  I'm  like;  I  really  like  people,  finding  out  about  them,  sharing 
a  little  something  with  them.  I  think  that's  about  it. 
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G.  Mary 

Mary  is  a  35  year  old  woman,  born  in  the  United  States  of  Hispanic  origin,  who 
has  lived  in  Edmonton  for  the  past  1  1  years.  Her  mother  has  three  years  of  university 
education  and  is  a  teacher.  Her  father  has  a  high  school  and  business  school  education 
and  is  a  retired  bureaucrat.  In  her  family  Mary  was  the  eldest  of  four  children.  She 
married  at  age  24,  was  divorced  at  age  30  and  remarried  at  age  31.  She  has  two 
children  ages  two  and  three  from  her  second  marriage.  Mary  has  two  university  degrees 
and  has  worked  as  a  teacher,  a  librarian  and  a  writer  At  present  she  is  a  homemaker,  a 
free-lance  writer,  a  music  student  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  her 
childrens'  nursery  school.  She  makes  $2,000  per  year  from  her  free-lance  work  and 
shares  the  finances  of  her  husband  who  is  a  civil  servant  and  makes  $28,000  a  year. 

Asked,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a  woman?"  Mary's  first  response  related 

to  having  a  family,  a  responsibility  which  at  the  moment  she  finds  frustrating. 

I  think  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  family  -  children  -  and  so  that 
answer  has  only  come  to  me  lately.  Before  that  it  was  tied  up,  I  think,  still 
with  the  family.  Biologically  tied  to  being  a  wife  and  a  mother  but  I  never  had 
a  family  until  my  second  marriage.  It's  frustrating  to  be  a  woman  because  you 
have  to  put  off  so  much  of  yourself  because  of  children  and  because  of 
your  responsibilities. 

The  nature  of  Mary's  frustration  becomes  clear  as  she  describes  her  situation.  She  has 

been  trying  to  be  a  full-time  mother  to  two  small  children  and  at  the  same  time  realize 

her  own  potential  through  her  career.  With  too  much  to  do  and  not  enough  sleep  she 

has  had  difficulty  coping  with  all  the  demands  she  experiences.  Only  recently  has  she 

begun  to  realize  that  her  difficulty  is  not  a  reflection  of  her  own  failure. 

Virginia  and  I  were  talking  the  other  day  about  how  being  a  female  affects 
your  life  and  I  realized  that  it  just  affects  everything  about  you.  You  cannot 
be,  it’s  just  really  hard  to  be  a  realized  person  and  be  a  woman  at  the  same 
time,  unless  you  give  up  some  aspects  of  being  a  woman  -  like  not  having 
children.  But  then  that  doesn't  make  you  a  realized  person  because  50 
percent  of  you  is  the  fact  that  you  bear  children;  that’s  what  your  body  is 
supposed  to  do.  I  read  about  Georgia  O'Keefe.  She  decided  not  to  have  kids 
because  she  knew  that  if  she  did  she  wouldn't  paint.  I  bet  you  that  most  of 
the  women  that  have  done  anything,  have  done  it  because  of  the  great 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  their  family  or  they  have  just  not  married  or  they 
have  broken  marriages  and  children  who  have  grown  up  without  them,  more 
or  less.  I  just  think  it's  really  hard  and  something  has  to  suffer;  something  has 
to  give.  I  don't  believe  that  I  am  such  an  oddball  that  because  I  don't  have  the 
energy  and  I  don't  have  the  time,  I  can't  do  it.  I'm  more  organized  than  half  the 
women  I  know,  and  I  do  a  lot,  and  I'm  working  from  the  time  I  get  up  in  the 
morning  to  the  time  I  go  to  bed  at  night.  I  very  rarely  ever  sit  down  and 
watch  TV  or  read  a  book.  And  that  also  makes  me  very  cross  and  miserable. 
There's  no  time  left  for  anything  else.  I  think  I’ve  just  lately  begun  to  realize 
that  it's  not  because  I  am  a  failure.  I  would  say  just  six  months  ago  I  was 
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trying  to  be  a  success  and  do  everything  right.  I  think  that's  why  I  kept  on 
editing  with  one  hand  while  I  was  nursing  Sara  with  the  other.  Because  I 
wanted  to  do  it  all  right  and  I  wanted  to  keep  up.  And  I  think  I  just  have  to 
accept  that  I  can't  do  it.  I  don't  want  to  do  it.  My  kids  are  too  close  together. 
If  they  were  apart,  further  apart  like  yours,  it's  a  little  easier  because  one  of 
them  is  at  school  all  day  long.  You  just  have  one  to  worry  about  all  the  time. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  wish  I  had  never  had  children,  but  that's  only  in  a  very 
bleak,  bleak  moment,  because  they  are  really  precious  to  me.  I  really  want  to 
do  right  for  them,  even  if  that  means  working  or  not  working.  I  like  to  think 
of  it  as  a  deferral  though,  not  a  sacrifice,  or  not  like  the  martydom  of  my 
parents.  I  don't  think  of  myself  as  being  old  or  middle-aged  yet.  I'm  only  35 
and  grew  up  so  late;  that's  maybe  why  I  don't  feel  old.  I'm  beginning  to  look 
old  to  myself  though.  I  catch  myself  in  the  mirror  and  I  can't  quite  get  myself 
looking  good  -  it  takes  a  little  more  effort.  It  takes  sleep  -  lots  of  sleep,  and 
I  don't  get  much  of  that. 

That  Mary  is  truly  frustrated  by  her  circumstances  is  validated  in  her  answer  to  the 

question,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your  life?" 

I  have  a  lot  of  resentments  and  I  don't  know  what  they  come  from.  I  get  into 
a  state  where  I  resent  the  phone,  I  resent  the  mailman,  I  resent  Ralph  not 
doing  this  or  doing  that  and  I  resent  the  kids  doing  this  or  doing  this.  I  mean 
I'm  just  full  of  it  I  think,  but  I  don't  know  exactly  where  it  comes  from.  I  think 
that's  what  makes  me  so  cross  most  of  the  time,  is  that  I  do  things  with 
resentment.  I  guess  I  thought  it  was  possible  at  some  point  to  do  everything, 
to  do  the  child-rearing  and  the  housewife  and  my  own  thing.  I  must  have 
thought  it  was  possible  at  one  point  and  I  soon  discovered  that  it  wasn't 
possible,  and  I  think  I've  been  dealing  with  that  one  for  a  long  time.  Having 
Sara  so  close  on  the  tail  of  Teddy  was  a  totally  devastating  event.  It  wasn't 
resentment  at  Ralph,  it  was  more  against  myself.  That  pregnancy  I  caused  out 
of  carelessness.  I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  myself  again  when  I  got 
pregnant  with  her.  It  was  just  overwhelming!  I  was  stunned,  just  so  horribly 
depressed!  I  didn't  know  who  to  talk  to  about  it  or  what  to  say  to  anybody, 
and  people  could  probably  tell  I  felt  like  shit.  But  the  thing  that  I  really  don't 
want  to  do  is  to  gripe  a  lot.  Sometimes  that  doesn't  do  any  good,  but  you 
sort  of  have  to  just  pull  up  your  socks  and  just  get  through  it.  That’s  the  only 
way  you're  going  to  get  through  a  lot  of  experiences.  And  once  Sara  was 
born,  she  was  an  awfully  good  baby,  and  she’s  still  pretty  good,  and  I  really 
love  her  now.  But  I  guess,  I  don’t  know  what  the  resentments  are,  just  caught 
by  biology  I  guess.  Just  caught!  Here  you  are,  you're  in  the  pits  for  awhile. 

I'm  not  being  a  perfect  mother,  though  I  say  I'm  going  to  do  it  for  awhile.  I 
don't  like  being  home  with  small  kids  everyday.  I  like  to  think,  to  plan  ahead 
what  to  do  to  get  us  out,  to  keep  from  being  bored  stiff.  God  forbid  that 
one  of  them  should  be  sick  this  week  with  Ralph  gone  and  the  car  broken 
down  and  the  garage  fire  and  all.  There  was  a  time  last  year  when  I  used  to 
smoke  dope  every  night  before  Ralph  came  home  at  supper,  just  to  get 
through  the  next  two  or  three  hours  of  the  evening-  the  dinner  time,  the  bath 
time,  the  bed  time.  I  just  couldn't  cope  with  it.  That  was  the  end  of  the  line 
for  me.  Then  I  found  stresstabs.  But  it's  really  a  bind,  there’s  no  doubt  about 
it. 


Above  Mary  comments  that  being  caught  by  biology  is  part  of  what  it  means  to 
her  to  be  a  woman.  She  associates  becoming  a  woman  with  her  first  menstruation. 
Unprepared  for  it,  she  was  upset,  ashamed  and  repelled  by  the  experience.  Further, 
being  a  quiet  and  withdrawn  child,  she  found  it  a  shattering  experience. 
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Going  back  to  being  a  woman  though,  I  think  the  first  thing  that  flashed  into 
my  mind  when  you  said  that  was  when  I  first  started  menstruating.  That  was 
a  very,  very  painful  experience,  mentally  and  emotionally,  because  I  was  not  at 
all  prepared  for  it.  I  hadn’t  any  idea  that  this  would  happen  to  me.  My  mother 
had  not  talked  to  us  -  she  did  the  same  thing  with  my  sister  too  -  had  not 
talked  to  us  at  all  about  it.  And  so  one  fine  Sunday  morning,  there  I  was. 
Bleeding1  And  I  was  so  upset!  Mostly  my  feelings  were  that  of  shame, 
because  I  thought  I  had  done  something  to  myself  that  would  cause  this  to 
happen.  I  was  ashamed  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  couldn't  really  bring 
myself  to  tell  my  mother  about  it.  So  I  spent  the  day  trying  to  cover  up  the 
evidence.  I  wouldn't  go  to  Sunday  school  and  I  wouldn't  go  to  church  and 
that  was  a  big,  big  deal  in  my  family.  And  I  couldn't  think  of  a  good  excuse.  I 
don't  know  if  my  mother  ever  really  figured  out  what  was  happening  that  day, 
but  I  remember  that  was  the  first  time.  I  started  in  the  fifth  grade  which  was 
pretty  young.  I  was  1  1;  maybe  that's  why  she  hadn't  said  anything.  But  my 
first  feelings  of  that  were  just  it  was  a  real  uptight  thing.  It  was  some  awful 
fuss  that  day  because  I  dirtied  my  blanket  or  the  bed,  and  so  I  had  to  struggle 
with  a  way  of  cleaning  it  that  would  not  be  obvious  to  anybody  in  the  family. 
So  l  think  what  I  did,  yeah,  what  I  did  was  I  faked  spilling  coffee  on  the  bed 
and  that's  how  I  got  around  cleaning  this  stain  that  I  made  on  the  bed  My 
mother  didn't  know  a  thing  about  it.  And  I  think  probably  what  happened  was 
that  when  she  came  home  from  church  and  saw  this  she  just  gave  me  a 
sanitary  napkin,  which  I  was  just  repelled  by.  I  always  have  been  repelled  by 
those  things.  My  sister  is  two  years  younger  and  I  talked  to  her  about  it, 
because  we've  tried  to  figure  why  the  hell  my  mother,  who  went  to  college, 
who  knew  a  few  things  about  life,  would  have  been  so  short-sighted  about 
something  like  that.  We’ve  even  asked  her  and  I  don't  think  she  quite  recalls  it 
as  being  that  traumatic.  But  she  doesn't  offer  an  excuse.  Patricia  was  a  little 
bit  more  together.  I  guess  maybe  I  must  have  said  something  to  her,  because 
by  the  time  it  happened  to  her  she  was  even  talking  about  it  to  her  brother, 
who's  her  twin.  So  she  must  have  been  a  lot  more  psychologically  prepared 
for  it,  and  took  it  much  more  for  granted  than  I  did.  I  was  a  very  quiet, 
withdrawn  child.  All  my  life  I’ve  always  been  withdrawn,  so  for  something 
like  that  to  happen  was  a  very  shattering  experience.  I  can  remember  it  very 
clearly.  The  whole  day. 

Mary's  uncomfortable  feelings  about  menstruation  have  persisted.  Today  she  is 
concerned  about  her  own  discomfort  affecting  her  daughter's  attitudes  and  feelings 
about  her  body. 

And  the  feeling  continued  in  a  way,  because  I  was  always  worried  when  I  was 
having  my  period  that  something  would  show  at  the  back  of  my  skirt.  And  in 
fact  I  remember  once  in  junior  high  school  I  had  a  leak.  I  think  most  women 
have  those  awful  experiences  where  you  kind  of  have  to  walk  out  of  the 
class  backwards.  Fortunately,  I  was  wearing  a  black  straight  shirt.  I  went 
home  and  changed.  But  there  was  always  a  slight  tinge  of  fear  that  it  would 
be  discovered  by  anybody:  female,  male,  mother,  dad,  children,  brother,  sister. 

I  just  always  felt  that  it  was  something  that  should  be  secret.  My  feelings 
today  are  a  little  more  relaxed.  I  can  talk  about  it  to  my  friends  and  to  Ralph, 
if  he's  interested  hearing  about  it.  But  it’s  taken  me  a  long  time  to  get  over 
that.  I'm  not  quite  to  the  point  where  I  can  leave  my  box  of  tampons  on  the 
back  of  the  toilet.  If  somebody  came  they'd  know  I  was  having  my  period,  I 
guess  that's  why.  How  can  I  do  that  to  Sara?  She's  such  a  free  little  ball  of 
energy.  She  was  sitting  on  her  changing  table  today  and  she  was  looking  at 
her  genitals.  I  guess  she  found  her  clitoris  today.  That  was  the  biggest, 
biggest  thrill  -  she  was  sitting  there  and  parting  her  labia  and  she  said,  'Teddy, 
look!’  And  Teddy  went  right  over  there.  He  said,  ’I  want  one  of  them.’  He 
said,  'How  come  I  can't  open  my'  -  we  call  his  penis  a  peepil  which  is  the 
Spanish  word  for  it,  that  I  find  more  comfortable  -  'How  come  I  can't  open 
my  peepil  like  that?'  He  thought  that  was  really  wonderful  that  she  could 
spread  it  around.  I  think  if  she  can  keep  that  going  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 


■ 
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she'll  have  made  a  huge  accomplishment. 

Mary  perceives  herself  as  self-conscious  and  passive,  and  as  lacking  in  confidence.  This 

attitude  affected  her  performance  at  college  because  she  never  dared  to  think  for 

herself,  and  always  assumed  others  had  more  to  offer. 

I’m  a  self-conscious  person.  It's  hard  to  say  whether  menstruating  made  me 
self-consious  or  the  fact  that  I  was  self-conscious  caused  me  to  behave  that 
way  towards  that  event.  Whatever,  my  being  self-conscious  has  certainly 
made  me  a  very  passive  person.  The  shrink  that  I  was  seeing  before,  just 
after  George  and  I  split  up,  her  big  thing  was  to  try  to  get  me  to  see  that  I 
was  a  passive  person  and  that  I  should  not  be,  because  I  was  letting  my  life 
be  events  that  just  happened,  that  I  was  not  planning.  I  was  not  controlling 
my  life  and  my  future.  And  it  was  very,  very  true.  I  really  believe  now  that 
I've  done  that  almost  all  my  life.  And  part  of  it  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  my 
opinion,  in  my  ability  to  understand,  in  my  intellect.  Like  intellectually  I  can  see 
that  if  I  had  had  a  bit  different  attitude  toward  myself  I  would  have  gone 
farther.  I  went  to  a  very  good  liberal  arts  college,  which  probably  did  me 
almost  as  much  good  as  being  born.  That  place  was  2000  miles  from  home 
for  one  thing,  and  had  very  good  teachers.  But  I  was  not  ready  for  it 
because  I  didn’t  have  the  ability  to  see  myself  as  Mary,  whose  opinions  on  a 
subject  were  worthwhile.  I  never  opened  my  mouth  in  classes.  Never! 

Unless  I  was  called  on.  And  I  always  took  copious  notes;  everything  the 
professor  said  I  wrote  down  verbatim,  practically.  I  never  had  the  confidence 
to  just  sit  and  listen  and  think  and  distill.  I  was  a  very  meticulous,  sort  of 
plodding  student.  Consequently,  I  made  very  average  grades.  I  just  never 
went  above  an  average  grade  point  in  school  because  I  never  went  that  step 
beyond. 

Something  affected  me  such  that  as  a  person  I  didn't  feel  equal  to  you,  for 
example,  if  you'd  been  in  my  class.  I'd  have  thought,  'she's  smarter  than  me, 
she's  got  this  better  than  me,  she's  got  that  better  than  me.'  I've  never  had 
self-confidence.  It's  something  I  struggle  with  every  day  of  my  life.  Just 
before  you  came  I  was  reading  a  review  of  William  Golding's  novel  and  this 
author  was  talking  about  his  past  novels.  And  there  was  one  we  had  to  study 
in  college  called  The  Spi re,  and  it  was  about  the  building  of  a  cathedral  by  a 
master  builder  in  the  middle  ages.  At  the  time  I  thought  it  was  a  terribly 
boring  book.  It  was  just  loaded  with  all  these  stupid  characters  and  images 
and  I  just  hated  it.  But  I  didn’t  have  the  self-confidence  to  say  anything  about 
this  to  the  professor.  I  just  studied  it  and  growled.  This  guy  reviewing  his 
new  book,  talks  about  The  Spi  re  as  being  too  full  of  these  incredible  images, 
almost  one  of  his  worst  novels,  but  it's  studied  diligently  in  modern  colleges. 

Shit,  you  know!  Where  does  it  come  from?  I  used  to  think  it  was  probably 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  I  was  an  ethnic  in  a  WASP  world,  because  I  think 
that's  important  to  my  character. 

Mary  describes  the  ethnic  influence  in  her  life.  Central  to  her  identity  was  that  she 

belonged  to  an  Hispanic  minority  which  aspired  to  the  dominant  WASP  world. 

My  values  are  what  Mexican  people  value  -  it’s  a  very  traditional  culture. 

They  value  a  family;  they  value  a  wife  that  looks  after  the  children.  I  don't 
know  what  it  must  be  like  for  Mexican  women  out  there  on  the  job  market.  It 
must  be  very  tough  on  them  because  they  all  have,  six  or  seven  children.  My 
being  ethnic  has  affected  my  life  to  a  great  extent.  See,  the  population 
where  I  grew  up  in  the  States  is  half  Anglo,  half  Hispanic.  And  most  of  the 
Hispanics  when  I  was  growing  up  there,  which  is  all  I  can  talk  about  really, 
stuck  together.  They  lived  in  the  same  neighborhoods  -  'barios’  they  call 
them.  They  were  all  Catholic,  which  was  a  huge  and  very  strong  bind.  They 
were  all  more  or  less  the  same  class  of  people  -  blue  collar  workers  and 
civil  servants  and  laborers.  The  few  of  them  that  were  not  in  that  class  - 
they  were  more  Anglicized  -  were  people  that  had  businesses,  or  doctors 
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That  set  my  parents  aside  because  they  were  poor,  they  lived  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  track,  but  they  weren't  Catholic.  The  school  that  I  went  to  was  a 
Presbyterian  boarding  school.  So  that  set  my  parents  apart  a  little  bit  from 
the  rest  of  the  hoi  pol loi  around  us.  In  fact  we  went  to  a  Spanish  speaking 
church  for  a  long  time,  till  I  was  in  junior  high  school  or  high  school.  And 
then  my  parents  had  a  falling  out  with  the  minister  and  we  joined  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  just  WASP  and  wealthy  people  and  doctors 
and  lawyers.  But  all  along  there  was  this  connection  with  the  people  in  that 
church  in  my  parent's  family,  but  no  friendships  -  just  a  social  church  thing 
and  potluck  dinners.  The  kids  in  the  young  peoples'  groups  were  not  my 
friends  at  school.  The  school  I  went  to  was  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks 
school.  In  high  school  the  divisions  were  a  lot  more  blurred  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  had  brains  -  I  was  in  the  honor  society,  in  the  band,  and  in  some 
other  clubs.  I  mixed  with  a  lot  of  Anglo  kids  and  I  had  friends  in  both  worlds. 

And  these  two  worlds  did  not  usually  get  along  with  each  other.  There  were 
a  few  of  us  mulattos  in  between,  but  the  thing  is  that  we  all  aspired  to  the 
WASP  world.  No  one  had  a  Spanish  accent;  you  wanted  to  speak  like  a 
Texan  or  something  like  that.  I  hear  my  girlfriends  down  there  and  they  talk 
with  a  southwestern  Anglo  drawl  and  it  makes  me  so  mad.  I  must  have  done 
it  too.  And  we  always  wanted  to  be  blondes. 

Wanting  to  sound  and  look  like  an  Anglo,  Mary  felt  uncomfortable  with  her  long  black 

braids,  and  felt  like  a  'meatball'  compared  to  the  poised,  cool  blondes  at  her  school.  Her 

parents'  joining  of  the  Presbyterian  church  symbolizes  to  Mary  her  parents'  rejection  of 

their  ethnicity,  an  act  which  reinforced  her  belief  that  she  was  not  acceptable  the  way 

she  was. 

I  was  uncomfortable  with  my  physical  self.  I  was  overweight  in  junior  high 
school  and  I  had  long,  long  braids.  I  could  sit  on  my  hair,  and  that  set  me 
apart  from  all  the  kids  and  I  just  felt  awful.  A  big  fat  toad!  I  made  my  mother 
cut  my  hair  when  I  went  into  grade  seven  and  I  lost  weight  and  looked  more 
like  the  rest  of  the  kids.  But  I  still  didn't,  I  never  felt  physically  great  around 
anybody,  especially  in  junior  high  school.  Some  of  the  girls  there  really 
blossomed  in  junior  high.  They  wore  nice  clothing,  they  had  nice  figures,  they 
had  so  much  poise.  And  they  still  do.  I  mean  some  of  these  younger  girls  in 
high  school  now  just  shatter  me  because  they're  so  cool.  And  back  then,  of 
course,  you  really  believed  that  they  were  cool.  You  didn’t  realize  that  they 
were  16  year  old  smartasses.  They  were  cool,  but  I  was  just  a  meatball  in 
high  school.  And  a  part  of  it  was  because  of  being  ethnic.  I  wanted  to  be  in 
that  world  so  badly.  And  my  parents  probably  made  me  want  it  in  certain 
ways  because  they  set  themselves  apart  sometimes  too,  from  the  rest  of  the 
neighbors.  They  didn't  socialize  with  anybody.  They  always  made  a  big  fuss 
over  the  gang  at  the  other  church.  It  was  something  that  they  subconsciously 
wanted  us  to  have. 

Mary's  grandparents  also  placed  great  value  on  upward  mobility.  Though  they  favored 

her  and  supported  her  going  to  college,  she  did  not  experience  their  support  as  positive. 

She  was  embarrassed  by  how  they  differentiated  her  from  her  brother  and  sister,  and 

she  rejected  their  dream  that  she  should  become  a  secretary  and  find  a  rich  husband. 

And  my  grandparents  certainly  did,  too.  Oh  yes,  certainly  they  did1  My 
mothers'  parents  I  never  met  because  they  died  before  I  was  born.  This  was 
my  dad's  parents.  My  dad's  parents  -  adopted  parents  -  are  sort  of  very 
upwardly  mobile  people.  The  thing  that  they  value  the  most  and  my 
grandmother  still  values  the  most  is  the  buck.  She  places  a  monetary  value  on 
relationships.  How  much  she  loves  you  is  how  much  money  she  gives  you,  as 
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opposed  to  the  others.  There  was  that  thing  with  my  brother  and  sister  and 
me.  'We'll  give  Mary  $25  and  Larry  and  Patricia  $5  each,  because  Mary  was 
the  first  one;  she's  our  favorite.  It  was  all  this  heavy  number  about  my  being 
the  goddamn  favorite  grandchild!  One  Christmas  a  truck  rolled  up  to  our 
front  yard,  and  unloaded  a  piano  which  was  to  be  my  Christmas  present.  A 
giant  piano!  But  my  brother  and  sister  that  year  got  a  couple  of  little  toys. 

Well,  I  could  never  enjoy  that  piano  in  my  whole  life.  I  ended  up  selling  it  to 
my  sister  for  $300.  She  took  it.  She’s  no  dummy.  But  that  was  the  kind  of 
trip  they  laid  on  me,  plus  the  fact  that  I  had  to  be  either  a  secretary  or  a 
teacher  to  make  it  in  the  world.  My  grandfather’s  big  thing  was  that  I  should 
be  a  secretary  because,  well  he  said,  'Secretaries  make  good  money  and 
smart  ones  are  hard  to  find.  You'll  do  very  well  if  you  become  a  secretary.' 

But  I  thought  that  was  the  end  of  the  line.  I  had  at  least  the  brains  to  see  that 
I  wanted  more  of  life  than  that.  My  grandparents  were  a  strong  influence  in 
my  life,  though,  when  I  was  a  kid.  They  always  wanted  me  to  go  to  college, 
but  they  also  equated  college  with  monetary  gains.  That  I  would  find  a  rich 
husband  in  college,  that  was  their  real  dream.  Not  that  I  would  go  to  college 
and  do  anything  on  my  own,  but  I  would  find  a  man,  preferably  rich,  to  look 
after  me. 

Reflecting  on  her  mother’s  life,  Mary  explains  that  her  mother  dropped  out  of 

college  to  marry  her  father  because  of  World  War  II,  thereby  giving  up  a  bright  future 

for  a  difficult  life  of  babies  and  poverty.  Recalling  that  she  herself  escaped  from  the 

commotion  by  withdrawing  into  her  head  and  reading  at  an  early  age,  Mary  believes  her 

mother  wanted  more  for  her  than  she  had  settled  for. 

I  was  thinking  about  my  mother  today.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  16 
and  she  brought  the  rest  of  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  up.  When  she 
was  old  enough  to  go  she  was  sent  to  university  where  she  studied  to  be  a 
teacher.  And  she  is  a  born  teacher!  She's  an  elementary  school  teacher  and 
she  loves  little  children  and  she  loves  making  little  things  for  them  and  she's 
always  sending  my  kids  -  that's  one  of  her  creations,  that  little  Santa  Claus 
thing.  And  yet  I  think  she  blew  it  because  she  married  somebody  like  my  dad, 
who  was  like  10  steps  back  for  her.  He  didn't  have  a  college  education  and 
in  fact  he  has  the  kind  of  -  you  know,  I  really  hate  to  talk  about  him  this  way 
because  I  do  love  him,  but  objectively  I  can  say  he  has  a  very  stale  mental  set. 

And  he’s  very  stubborn,  he  doesn’t  learn  well,  he's  not  willing  to  learn,  he's 
not  willing  to  change,  and  he’s  a  very  religious,  repressive,  guilty  person.  I 
see  pictures  of  her  from  college  days  and  she’s  beautiful,  smiling  with 
dimples  in  her  face  woman,  and  she  married  this  guy.  She  didn't  finish  her 
degree.  She  had  a  semester  to  go  and  she  got  married  because  there  was  a 
war  and  all  that.  So  then  she  got  pregnant  a  month  later  and  they  moved 
away  and  lived  on  a  base  and  had  me.  And  she  had  three  more  babies  within 
three  years.  It  was  just  hell  because  they  were  so  poor.  They  lived  behind 
my  grandparents  in  a  two-room  apartment  and  then  they  moved  into  a 
three-room  house  with  bath,  and  that's  where  I  grew  up.  Finally  they  got 
prosperous  enough  to  buy  the  other  half  of  the  duplex  and  they  turned  it  into 
bedrooms,  so  our  house  was  two  trains  stuck  together.  No  privacy,  no 
hallways,  no  nothing  -  it's  just  one  big  commotion1  The  only  place  that  you 
could  ever  withdraw  to  in  my  parents’  house  is  up  here  (points  to  head), 
reading.  And  I  became  an  avid  reader  from  the  very  beginning,  from  the 
minute  I  could  read.  I  taught  myself  how  to  read.  My  mother  says  I  was 
reading  by  the  time  I  was  three;  I  was  learning  words  I  must  have  really 
wanted  to  get  away  from  the  other  kids,  and  my  mom  and  my  dad  and 
everything.  So  Mom  probably  had  a  lot  of  personal  reasons  for  wanting  to 
seeing  me  carrying  on  and  go  a  little  bit  further  than  she  had. 

Explaining  the  kind  of  home  atmosphere  she  experienced  as  a  child,  Mary  describes  her 
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parents'  relationship. 

My  mother  and  father  had  a  relationship  based  on  my  mother  doing 
everything  at  her  command  to  keep  my  father  quiet.  He  was  rigid  when  we 
were  growing  up  and  he  was  the  one  that  wore  the  pants  in  the  family,  for 
sure.  And  because  we  were  poor  we  were  on  a  very  strict  budget;  there 
was  very  little  money  for  anything  until  I  was  in  junior  high  school  when 
things  got  a  little  better.  But  he  had  a  terrible  temper  and  the  kids  were 
always  in  trouble,  and  she  was  always  trying  to  soothe  the  waters.  I  don't 
think  they  had  a  very  good  time  of  it  because  I  have  a  lot  of  memories.  He's 
a  warm  person,  he’s  not  all  bad  or  anything.  He  was  warm;  he  loves  his 
family  more  than  anything  in  the  world;  he  focuses  everything  on  his  family. 
Everything!  God  and  his  family  and  his  wife!  He'd  come  into  the  kitchen  and 
he'd  give  her  a  big  hug  and  fondle  her  or  kiss  her;  he  loves  her  dearly.  In  fact 
it's  really  a  pedestal  sort  of  thing  he  has  for  her.  And  maybe  that's  what 
appealed  to  her-  the  fact  that  there  was  a  man  who  had  her  on  a  pedestal. 

But  they  were  so  unalike,  they  were  so  unlike.  She  loved  dancing,  for 
instance;  he  thinks  dancing  is  a  sin.  She  used  to  have  dates;  she  used  to  go 
out  with  different  fellows  in  college.  About  five  years  ago  there  was  a  30  or 
40  years  reunion  at  their  high  school  or  their  college  there,  and  a  friend  of 
hers  came  up  and  hugged  her,  embraced  her  -  a  male  friend.  And  my  father, 
on  the  way  home,  just  let  her  have  it  -  called  her  all  kinds  of  names.  So  this 
is  the  kind  of  guy  my  dad  is. 

The  tension  between  her  parents  around  their  sexual  relationship,  combined  with  her 

father's  negative  reaction  toward  Mary's  developing  sexuality,  resulted  in  Mary  feeling 

guilty  and  conflicted  about  herself. 

And  my  sister.  I've  asked  my  sister  a  lot  about  their  sex  life,  what  she  knows 
about  it.  And  she  says  that  my  mother  did  not  like  sex,  never  did,  and  that  my 
father  was  always  on  her,  even  when  she  was  tired  -  she  used  to  tell  my 
sister  that.  And  God  knows,  you  know,  having  three  kids  under  two,  who 
wants  to  screw?  You  just  chance  getting  it  again.  So  she  must  just  have 
been  exhausted.  By  the  time  I  was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  people  were 
sexual,  I  think  there  was  a  lot  of  tension  between  them.  Because  I  can 
remember  I  could  feel  it,  I  could  sense  it.  So  I’m  afraid  I  learned  the  wrong 
things  from  that.  I  saw  problems.  I  learned  that  husbands  should  be  pushed 
away  and  that  mothers  should  be  always  tired  and  working  hard  all  the  time.  I 
don't  know.  In  fact  the  counsellor  that  I  talked  to  when  I  divorced  George 
said,  'Well  was  George  like  your  father?  Did  you  marry  him  because  he  was 
like  your  father?’  Of  course  I  always  reject  that  because  my  father  and  I 
clashed  horribly  when  I  became  an  adolescent  -  that  was  another  byproduct 
of  this.  He  made  me  feel  so  guilty  about  wanting  to  go  out,  wanting  to  be 
with  kids,  with  boys,  going  to  dances.  I  was  just  in  a  complete  and  utter  bind. 
You  know  those  feelings,  when  you're  a  teen-ager,  are  so  strong.  And  at 
that  time  too,  one  of  the  important  things  that  was  happening  to  teen-age 
kids  my  age  was  music.  And  the  rock  and  roll  music  at  the  time  was  very, 
very  erotic.  I  can  still  remember  listening  to  Elvis  Presley  and  all  these 
characters  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show,  and  my  father  sitting  in  the  living  room,  a 
little  black  cloud  over  his  head,  and  me  just  sitting,  wishing  that  I  could  enjoy 
it.  But  there  was  no  way  that  I  could  express  any  reaction  to  what  was  going 
on.  So  I  think  I  repressed  a  lot  of  things.  I  think  it  was  probably  the  worst 
thing  that  happened  when  I  was  growing  up  because  it  made  me  ashamed,  I 
guess,  of  my  sexual  nature.  The  fact  that  my  father  felt  so  violently  against 
anything  like  that.  And  yet  here  he  was  giving  my  mother  big  hugs  and  kisses 
in  the  kitchen.  So  it  was  okay  on  some  level  up  here,  but  not  underneath.  It 
wasn't  okay  for  me.  It  wasn't  okay  for  anybody  down  deep.  We  had  some 
awful  clashes  when  I  was  a  kid,  really  awful. 

At  the  same  time  Mary's  mother  reacted  positively  to  her  becoming  a  woman  and  it 
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seems  that  she  eventually  over-ruled  Mary's  father's  objections. 

The  feelings  from  my  mother  are  very  vague  though.  I  mean  she  used  to  do 
things  like  make  me  dresses  for  dancing.  So  it  was  sort  of  tacit 
encouragement.  I  don't  know  who  connived  who,  but  I  went  to  my  senior 
prom.  I  had  never  had  a  date,  but  I  got  a  blind  date,  because  my  aunt  had  sent 
me  this  incredible  evening  dress  -  a  beautiful,  beautiful  teenager's  dream 
evening  dress,  beautiful  lace  and  strapless.  But  I  didn't  have  a  date  for  the 
bloody  dance,  so  I  had  to  go  out  and  find  one.  And  my  father  didn't  say 
much,  and  in  fact  it's  very  strange  because  after  my  senior  prom  I  started 
going  out  with  this  guy.  Not  my  blind  date,  another  fellow  that  I  had  sort  of 
been  acquainted  with.  And  it  got  very  hot  and  heavy  and  we  were  out  almost 
every  night  that  summer  of  my  senior  year  after  graduation.  My  father  never 
said  a  word  to  me  about  being  out  every  night  or  anything.  One  of  his  rules 
was  that  I  couldn't  sit  next  to  him  on  the  sofa  when  he  was  visiting.  Maybe 
he  gave  my  mother  an  earful,  probably,  but  he  never  said  anything  to  me. 

Understanding  why  her  father  is  the  way  he  is,  Mary  again  expresses  concern  for 

passing  on  to  her  children,  especially  her  daughter,  the  self-consciousness  she  learned 

as  a  child. 

A  very  strange  man.  I  know  why  he's  like  that  -  because  of  the  way  he  was 
brought  up.  And  understanding  that  helps  me  understand  him.  But  I  think  all 
the  same,  that  when  one  sits  down  and  thinks  about  one  s  past,  one  should  be 
able  to  leave  some  of  it  behind,  so  that  you  don't  impose  it  on  innocent 
parties  That's  what  I  hope  I  don't  do  with  Sara  and  Teddy.  But  Sara  most  of 
all,  because  I  think  girls  are  so  vulnerable.  Boys  have,  in  this  world,  all  kinds 
of  encouragement  to  go  out  and  do  things.  And  here's  his  father  out 
travelling,  out  doing  this  and  getting  awards;  and  here  I  am,  home.  I'm  not 
going  to  stay  home  because  I  think  I  owe  it  to  her  to  get  out  and  do 
something  a  little  more  productive.  This  German  guy  that  was  working  around 
our  house  this  fall,  I  really  like  him  a  lot.  He'd  come  in  for  coffee  sometimes 
and  Sara  would  really  like  him,  because  she’s  a  very  loving  kid.  And  he  said  to 
me  one  day,  'God,  what  a  spirit,  you  know.'  He  said,  'I  wonder  how  long  she'll 
be  able  to  keep  it?'  Well,  ever  since  he  said  that  to  me  I  thouqht,  'Oh  shit!  It's 
true!' 


Away  from  home  at  college,  Mary  discovered  that  men  found  her  attractive. 

Being  free  to  go  dancing  and  to  be  socially  acceptable  felt  great,  except  that  Mary  had 

already  learned  that  most  men  were  mashers'  and  that  she  had  to  be  careful. 

Funnily  enough,  in  college  I  discovered  that  I  was  physically  attractive  to  men. 

I  hadn't  been  dating  in  high  school  at  all.  Nobody  ever  asked  me  out  except 
one  guy  with  a  lot  of  zits.  He  asked  me  out  and  I  turned  him  down.  So  I 
never  had  any  dates,  except  for  senior  graduation.  After  graduation  I  went 
out  with  one  boy  a  lot  -  it  was  really  heavy.  But  then  I  went  away  to  college 
and  I  found  out  that  men  wanted  to  ask  me  out,  but  they  wanted  one  thing, 
you  know.  Most  of  them  were  mashers.  Either  they  were  mashers  or  I  was 
so  out  of  it  that  I  didn't  realize  what  the  norm  was.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that 
they  were  all  pretty  fresh.  And  I  went  into  this  thing  of  being  very  cold  I'd 
go  out  with  a  few  guys  -  nice  ones,  because  I  was  pretty  careful  who  I  went 
out  with.  And  I  wouldn't  have  kissed  good  night. 

But  back  to  1963,  going  to  college  was  very  good  really  because  I  was  on 
my  own  there.  I  could  go  to  dances!  I  could  dance!  Men  were  attracted  to 
me!  That  was  wonderful!  I  really  felt  great!  In  fact  I  think  what  happened  to 
me  in  college  was  that  that  part  of  me  took  precedence  over  school.  It  was 
something  I  had  to  get  through.  I  was  being  sociably  successful  for  a  change. 
Another  part  of  being  a  woman  that  I  haven't  really  talked  about  is  my 
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sexuality.  Its  had  its  ups  and  downs  over  the  years,  I'll  tell  you  that  It  was  a 
real  rush  in  college  for  example,  learning  that  I  was  attractive  for  the  first 
time.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  because  I  had  black  hair  and  everybody  else 
was  blond.  But  then  it  was  tainted  with  these  guys  wanting  to  screw  me 
when  I  was  only  a  sophmore  in  high  school.  Mashers!  They'd  come  up  and 
grab  my  boobs  and  I  just  couldn't  cope  with  it  at  all.  So  it  was  a  very  up  and 
downy  thing  there. 

Unfortunately  for  Mary,  her  new  found  freedom  led  to  an  unsatisfactory  involvement 
with  a  married  man.  After  that  ended  she  became  involved  with  a  man  who  seemed  her 
ideal. 


It  backfired  on  me  when  I  was  a  senior  because  I  got  involved  with  this  idiot 
who  was  married.  But  I  didn't  break  up  the  marriage;  it  was  already  on  the 
rocks  when  I  ran  into  this  guy.  I  think  that  I  fell  for  him,  hook,  line  and  sinker. 

It  was  a  totally,  'I’ll  do  anything  you  want  to  make  you  feel  better',  sort  of 
relationship.  I  wanted  to  just  give  to  this  guy  till  he  was  okay.  And  he  just 
took  it  and  spit  on  it  and  stepped  on  it  and  threw  it  away.  And  along  comes 
George  -  Mr.  Scholar,  Mr  Steady,  Mr.  Farmer,  Mr.  Everything,  looking  like 
the  rock  of  Gibralter,  and  I  just  latched  onto  him  for  all  I  was  worth.  And  that 
had  a  huge  effect  on  my  life.  You  see,  at  this  college  you  met  such  a  broad 
section  of  humanity  -  rich  kids,  poor  kids;  I  mean  I  could  have  married  a  rich 
boy  there.  I  could  have  done  the  right  thing.  In  fact  I  was  sort  of  interested 
in  one  but  I  thought,  'Oh  this  guy  is  just  too  weird.'  I  just  sort  of  realized 
after  a  while  that  money  isn't  it  with  these  guys,  because  they're  either 
spoiled  or  they're  gay  or  they're  assholes  or  all  of  the  above.  And  I  was 
attracted  very  much  to  George  because  he  was  poor.  He  was  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse.  Our  big  date  was  buying  toast  and  tea  at  an  Italian  restaurant. 

I  ended  up  marrying  the  guy  and  divorcing  him  five  years  later,  because  he 
was  the  wrong  person  to  marry.  But  it  was  a  luxury  for  me  to  be  able  to 
divorce  him,  instead  of  being  married  to  him  all  my  life.  But  getting  back  to 
being  a  woman  in  college,  well,  the  whole  social  bit  took  over  to  the  point 
where  that's  all  I  saw  for  a  long  time.  I  made  no  plans  for  my  future  as  a 
person  and  looking  after  myself.  I  made  some  really  dumb  mistakes  like 
marrying  George  and  following  him  to  the  East.  And  then  I  followed  him  to 
the  East  with  the  teaching  job.  I  surprised  him  one  day  by  announcing  to  him 
that,  'I’ve  got  a  teaching  job  40  miles  away  from  you.’  So  I  went  there.  It 
was  okay.  I  mean  I  had  to  be  on  my  own  for  a  year. 

Mary  feels  that  marrying  George  instead  of  planning  her  own  future  was  a 
mistake.  Another  mistake  she  thinks  she  made  was  to  succumb  to  her  mother's  pressure 
that  she  become  a  teacher. 

Another  mistake  I  made  was  taking  teaching  courses.  I  was  not  interested  in 
it.  I  hated  it!  I  was  not  doing  very  well  but  I  went  through  the  motions  and  I 
got  my  teaching  certificate.  That  I  did  so  that  I  could  please  my  mother.  I’d 
always  been  sort  of  programmed,  I  think  by  my  mother.  My  mother  worked, 
she  wasn't  a  stay-at-home  mother.  But  she  didn't  start  working  until  we 
were  in  school.  But  she  always  had  her  own  income  and  I  had  that  model 
before  me.  I  was  always  steered  to  college.  That  was  completely 
understood,  that  I  would  go  to  school  and  get  a  job  so  that  I  could  support 
myself.  But  that  job  was  to  be  teaching  or  being  a  librarian.  It  was  something 
that  would  be  a  steady,  safe,  secure  way  of  earning  a  living.  I  went  along 
with  it  because  I  was  a  very  unquestioning  person.  By  the  time  I  got  to 
college,  all  of  the  curiousity  or  daring  that  I  had  about  life  was  pretty  much 
under  the  rug.  I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but  it  happened.  It's  just  been 
dawning  on  me  lately  that  that's  what  happened  to  me. 

Mary  accidently  discovered  in  college  that  she  enjoyed  music.  However,  the  pressure 
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from  her  family  to  pursue  a  safe  and  steady  career  plus  her  own  lack  of  confidence 

resulted  in  her  acceptance  of  music  as  a  leisure  activity  rather  than  a  serious  pursuit. 

I  discovered  it  really  by  accident  at  the  time.  I  took  some  classes  but  I  didn't 
pursue  it  seriously  in  school  because  of  a  lot  of  reasons. 

At  college  they  had  a  trimester  system;  they  had  two  long  semesters  and  for 
the  month  of  January  a  little  semester  where  it  was  a  great  pass/fail  system. 

And  we  took  anything  we  wanted  from  any  of  the  courses  offered,  and  just 
did  it  all  day  long  for  a  month.  It  was  a  great  chance  to  try  something  new 
and  I  took  the  flute  the  first  time  they  offered  it.  I  had  played  in  high  school 
a  bit.  And  I  just  fell  hook,  line  and  sinker  for  that.  But  I  never  really  thought 
that  it  was  something  that  I  could  do.  And  again  music  is  where  you  really 
have  to  have  confidence  in  yourself  because  it's  right  out  there;  people  are 
listening  to  you  and  looking  at  you.  Right  now!  Scholarly  efforts  are  sort  of 
more  private.  I  did  okay.  I  took  a  minor  in  music  as  a  result  of  that,  but  it 
was  more,  'This  is  sort  of  a  luxury  thing.'  I  did  okay.  I  got  better  grades  in 
music  than  I  did  in  teaching  because  I  liked  it  more.  The  teacher  thing  threw 
up  a  clinker  in  my  life,  because  it  prevented  me  from  pursuing  music 
seriously. 

From  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your  life7",  we  see 

that  Mary  does  indeed  regret  that  she  did  not  pursue  a  career  in  music.  She  also  regrets 

that  she  did  not  have  the  confidence  to  voice  her  opinions  in  college. 

I  regret  not  having  been  more  outspoken  in  school,  not  having  made  the  most 
of  those  four  years.  And  not  pursuing  something  that  I  really,  really  cared 
for,  really  cared  about. 

Reflecting  on  what  college  meant  to  her,  Mary  explains  that  a  career  was  important  only 
as  a  backup,  in  case  something  should  happen  to  the  man  in  her  life.  Finding  a  husband 
was  more  important. 

I  don't  know,  I  think  I  used  my  sex  to  sort  of  get  a  man,  not  really  to  get  a 
good  education.  I  sort  of  view  myself  as  doing  that.  My  primary  job  in 
college  was  not  to  learn,  not  to  explore  my  possibilities  or  prepare  for  the 
future,  to  stand  on  my  own  two  feet.  What  did  that  mean  to  me?  It  meant  so 
that  if  a  man  left  me  I  could  support  my  kids,  that's  what  it  meant  -  if  my 
husband  got  sick  and  died.  It  was  never  the  career.  I  never,  never  wanted  to 
be  a  woman  in  the  world  without  a  man. 

For  many  years  Mary  worked  to  develop  a  secure  career,  beginning  with  the  teaching 
career  she  pursued  for  her  mother. 

Over  the  years  I  spent  one  year  teaching  English  and  two  years  in  a  library,  a 
year  at  home  and  then  working  part-time  as  a  receptionist  for  a  doctor.  And 
then  I  went  back  to  school.  I  went  back  in  English  to  bring  up  my  grade  point 
and  I  worked  really  hard  and  I  brought  it  up,  and  I  got  admitted  into  Library 
School.  Because  I  still  felt  that  urge  to  do  something  that  would  give  me 
more  career  security.  At  that  time  I  realized  that  my  marriage  was  really  on 
the  rocks. 

After  working  for  several  years  as  a  librarian  and  then  as  an  editor  she  has  just  now 
decided  to  pursue  art  again,  having  finally  decided  it  is  time  to  please  herself. 
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The  current  thing  thats  going  on  with  me  right  now  is  that  I've  decided  to  go 
back  into  my  first  real  discovery  in  college,  which  was  art  In  fact  the  other 
night  when  my  grandmother  phoned  I  told  her  I  was  taking  art  classes  again 
and  she  just  said,  'But  you’ll  never  make  any  money.  Why  don't  you  do 
something  that  will  bring  you  some  money?'  I  said,  Tve  got  a  BA  in  English 
and  I  have  a  Library  Science  degree.  Can  I  please  do  something  that  I  really 
like  now?  Don't  you  think  I've  done  enough?’  And  she  said,  'Well,  all  right.'  It 
was  just  a  very  funny  moment  for  me. 

Turning  back  in  time  Mary  explains  that  marriage  to  George  seemed  wonderful  at 

first,  especially  in  comparison  to  her  previous  relationship  and  her  unsatisfactory 

teaching  career.  Her  decision  to  marry  George  was  deliberate  -  he  was  a  professor  and 

she  liked  the  academic  life-style.  It  was  also  nice  to  be  with  George  in  the  beginning 

because  he  encouraged  her  studies  and  liked  to  talk. 

Being  married  to  George  -  well  that  was  the  all-American  dream.  I  wanted 
him  so  much  because  to  me,  looking  back  on  it  now,  he  represented  a  haven 
from  a  horrible  world  that  I  had  had  a  touch  of  with  this  rotten  affair  I'd  had 
at  school.  And  with  being  out  on  the  stumps  trying  to  get  a  goddamn 
teaching  job  that  I  hated.  See,  I  went  right  from  home  to  college  to  George. 

I  never  was  on  my  own  at  all.  Another  reason  I  really  married  George  I  think, 
was  because  I  thought  seriously  about  the  kind  of  life  that  I  wanted.  I  really 
liked  being  around  a  university;  I  still  am  magnetically  attracted  to  campus. 

And  I  thought,  'God,  you  know,  you're  around  young  people  all  your  life  and 
people  that  are  interesting,  and  finanacially  you’re  secure.'  I  just  made  all 
these  rational  choices  and  decisions  in  the  back  of  my  mind  and  poor  old 
George  was  it.  He  was  the  lucky  guy.  And  he  broke  up  I  think  about  two 
romances  after  I  got  on  his  trail.  One  woman  tried  to  kill  herself  over  him.  I 
said  to  him,  'God,  if  I’d  have  known  that.  I'd  have  let  her  have  you.'  It  was  so 
important  to  her.  He  really  provoked  a  lot  of  feeling  in  women  because  he 
treated  them  well.  He  wasn't  a  pig.  He  encouraged  me  in  my  studies  and 
taking  classes.  And  he  talked!  He  liked  to  talk;  he  wasn't  a  masher.  He  was  a 
very  dear  person  in  a  lot  of  ways. 

However,  as  time  went  on  Mary  perceived  George  becoming  threatened  by  her  growing 

ambitions.  He  tried  to  control  her  -  what  she  did,  what  she  wore,  what  she  thought  - 

and  she  felt  stifled.  Prior  to  this  their  marriage  had  a  fairytale  quality,  with  her  playing 

the  role  of  Mrs.  Professor.'  Looking  back  Mary  realizes  that  their  relationship  had 

always  been  cemented  by  a  third  party  -  another  man  who  completed  their  combo. 

He  only  became  a  pain  in  the  ass  as  he  got  more  threatened  by  the  fact  that  I 
wanted  to  do  something.  That  was  part  of  it.  Another  part  of  it  was  that  he 
contributed  to  my  dissatisfaction  -  he  became  like  my  father.  It  was  a  crazy 
thing.  You  marry  somebody  because  he  is  like  a  father  to  you  and  in  fact  he 
becomes  that.  It  was  almost  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  or  something 
Because  after  awhile  he  was  telling  me  what  I  should  wear  and  what  I  should 
think  and  how  I  should  wear  my  hair  and  what  kind  of  pants  I  should  buy,  and 
I  spent  too  much  on  these  shoes.  And  when  I  was  thinking,  he  wanted  to 
know  what  I  was  thinking  all  the  time.  I  just  felt  completely  stifled  in  that 
relationship.  I  couldn't  stand  it,  and  he  didn't  have  the  brains  at  the  time  to  let 
me  have  some  air.  He  just  kept  trying  to  pull  closer  as  I  kept  trying  to  push 
faster.  But  I  had  wanted  to  be  the  perfect  wife  for  him.  I  wanted  to  be 
perfect  Mrs. Professor.  He  didn't  make  it  easy  because  he  was  so  cheap. 

He's  a  real  tightwad  sometimes.  But  I  had  the  dinner  parties  for  eight,  with 
menus  that  I  wrote  out.  We  didn't  want  to  have  children  because  we  had  an 
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idea  what  it  would  be  like  and  neither  one  of  us  really  wanted  to  face  that 
scene.  Wisely  so!  I  think  I  would  have  been  just  shattered  by  it.  So  we  had  a 
kind  of  a  fairy  tale  existence  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  We  were  going  out 
a  lot;  a  lot  of  graduate  students  were  our  age.  We  became  very  close  to  two 
of  them.  George  and  I  always  had  another  man  around;  the  three  of  us  would 
be  together.  It  would  be  a  combo.  In  graduate  school  it  was  roomie  Harry, 
and  somehow  Harry  and  George,  to  me,  made  a  perfect  man.  I  think  I  was  as 
much  in  love  with  Harry  as  I  was  with  George.  But  Harry  and  I  weren't 
sleeping  together.  And  I  think  that’s  really  an  interesting  discovery  that  I  made 
at  some  point,  not  too  long  ago.  I  thought  to  myself,  'I  could  have  married 
Harry.  In  fact  I  would  have  probably  been  happier  because  he  and  I  were  the 
ones  that  would  sort  of  be  the  central  planners.  We  would  organize  things. 
Anyway,  we  came  to  Edmonton  and  made  a  threesome  with  Roger.  I  wasn't 
attracted  to  Roger  because  he  was  a  bit  too  sleazy  for  me,  but  we  had  a 
good  time  all  the  same,  the  three  of  us. 

The  marriage  deteriorated  to  a  point  where  a  third  party  could  no  longer  absorb  all  the 
stress  between  Mary  and  George.  Central  to  their  difficulty,  or  indicative  of  it,  were 
their  sexual  problems.  In  the  early  years  before  they  were  married,  sex  had  been  great. 
However,  after  they  were  married  it  seemed  to  Mary  that  something  went  wrong.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  sex  for  George  was  calculated  and  kinky,  and  she  withdrew. 
Experiencing  a  lack  of  healthy  sexuality  in  her  marriage,  she  became  attracted  to  another 
man. 


I  guess  my  relationship  with  George  was  a  very  daring  one  for  me  because  it 
was  a  sexual  one  and  it  was  good.  We  had  a  real  good  sex  life  when  he  was 
in  graduate  school  and  I  was  teaching.  I'd  go  see  him  on  the  weekends.  We 
had  wonderful  times.  That  was  when  people  were  all  sitting  around,  smoking 
dope,  listening  to  the  Beatles,  eating  balogna  sandwiches  and  screwing.  And  I 
was  right  in  there  with  everybody  else,  having  a  wonderful  time.  It  was  great! 
Sex  was  wonderful!  And  then  something  happened  and  it  just  got  screwed 
up,  after  we  were  married.  My  first  clue  that  something  was  wrong  was  on 
our  honeymoon.  That  jerk  -  and  he  now  accepts  the  fact  that  he  was  a  jerk 
-  wanted  me  to  pose  nude  for  him  with  his  polaroid.  And  I  couldn't  believe  it! 
Where  did  this  come  from?  This  was  something  that  I  didn't  know  about  this 
guy.  I  refused.  We  had  an  awful  tiff.  He  made  me  feel  really  bad  and  he 
didn't  ever  do  it  again.  From  then  on  he  started  to  exhibit  a  very  kinky  streak. 
Well,  for  me  it  was  kinky.  I  mean  for  other  people  maybe  it  wasn't  but  for 
me  it  was  a  little  bit  kinky.  He  wanted  to  screw  in  the  kitchen,  on  the  floor,  in 
front  of  the  stereo,  on  a  rug,  in  the  bathroom,  in  the  shower.  Well,  you 
know,  normally  that  would  be  okay,  but  there  was  something  about  the  way 
he  brought  it  up.  It  was  a  very  sort  of  calculated  thing  'Let's  get  stoned  and 
screw  in  the  shower;  let’s  get  stoned  and  screw  on  the  rug.'  It  was  always 
so  that  you’re  just  an  object,  part  of  the  whole  thing.  'I'll  wear  my  earphones' 
sort  of  thing.  He  really  ruined  me  sexually  for  a  long  time  because  I  always 
felt  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  me,  that  I  was  not  normal,  that 
there  was  something  very  repressed  about  me.  Oh  there  were  a  couple  of 
times  when  we  got  going  in  one  of  these  crazy  situations  and  it  was  fine,  but 
it  didn't  happen  very  often.  And  I  have  a  very  quirky  mind.  If  I  start  screwing 
George  or  Ralph  or  anybody  that  I've  ever  made  love  with  in  my  life,  and  I 
have  a  flash  that  it's  somehow  not  together,  that  the  guy  is  using  me,  that's  it! 

I  can't  perform  anymore.  I  may  go  through  the  rest  of  it,  but  it  sure  ain't  fun. 
And  that  was  the  way  it  was  with  George  almost  90  percent  of  the  time., 
after  we  were  married.  Every  night  was  a  big  scene.  It  was  really  awful! 
Really,  really  awful!  Finally  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  screw  him  at  all.  And 
then  I  met  this  lovely  young  man  who  -  there  it  was  -  pow!  All  over  again 
the  way  it  had  been  before  with  George  and  me.  And  there  I  was,  a  married 
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woman,  and  I  had  all  these  things  going  on.  I  told  George  about  it  right  away. 

One  of  my  girl  friends  said,  'God,  don't  say  anything,  it  might  blow  over!  Just 
don  t  let  your  right  hand  know  what  your  left  hand  s  doing.'  But  I  just  couldn't 
do  it;  I  had  to  tell  him.  I  told  him  and  he  wasn't  threatened  because  David  was 
so  young.  He  thought  it  was  just  a  flash  in  the  pan.  I  guess  it  was,  but  the 
whole  sexuality  thing  just  had  to  come  out  somewhere.  I  was  just  missing  a 
whole  side  of  myself. 

The  deterioration  of  their  sexual  life  led  to  George's  assumption  that  Mary  was 
crazy  and  should  see  a  doctor.  The  doctor  prescribed  tranquillizers  and  sent  Mary  to  a 
therapist  who  assumed  that  she  was  spoiled  and  wanted  to  be  put  on  a  pedestal.  Mary 
rejected  the  therapist's  analysis  but  recognized  that  she  had  not  been  taking  charge  of 
her  life. 

I  went  to  a  doctor  because  George  told  me  that  I  was  crazy  and  I  should  go 
see  a  shrink,  because  I  wasn't  screwing  him.  We  were  having  horrible  times! 

This  was  even  before  I  met  David.  I  was  having  really  bad  sexual  problems. 

And  she  took  one  look  at  me  -  I  must  have  looked  like  I'd  been  hit  in  the  face 
with  a  sledgehammer  -  and  she  said,  'Tell  me  what's  wrong.'  And  I  burst  into 
tears  and  she  sort  of  talked.  She  was  really,  really  great  and  put  me  on 
Elavils,  and  sent  me  to  a  social  worker,  who  may  not  have  been  the  best 
choice  for  me.  But  I  stayed  with  her  because  I  admired  her  bluntness.  She 
kind  of  gave  me  a  kick  in  the  butt.  Her  whole  theory  about  me  was  that  I  was 
spoiled  and  that  I  wanted  to  be  put  on  a  pedestal  and  I  wanted  to  be  like  my 
mother.  And  that  I  always  thought  the  world  was  too  hard  for  little  Mary. 

'Why  should  little  Mary  have  to  get  a  job,  why  should  little  Mary  have  to 
work,  why  should  she  suffer?'  She  thought  I  just  wanted  to  be  a  spoiled 
darling  all  my  life.  I  believed  her,  because  I  had  been  spoiled.  I  think  now  that 
she  was  a  little  bit  off  base  about  things.  I  don't  think  that  my  whole  life  I 
wanted  to  be  on  a  pedestal.  I  did  try  being  independent  to  get  away  from  my 
parents,  and  I  married  George  because  he  didn't  put  me  on  a  pedestal.  I  didn’t 
like  fawning  men.  I  never  have  liked  a  fawning  person.  I  don't  know,  I  think 
she  was  a  little  bit  wrong  about  it  in  some  ways.  Maybe  I  was  expecting  to 
be  looked  after  -  I'd  been  brought  up  to  be  looked  after.  The  school  they 
sent  me  to,  they  only  sent  me  that  far  from  home  because  it  was 
Presbyterian  affiliated.  They  wouldn't  have  sent  me  anywhere  else  that  far  if 
it  hadn't  been.  But  they  thought  I  d  be  sent  to  a  nunnery.  It  turned  out  not  to 
be  a  nunnery  at  all.  My  mother  said  to  me  this  summer,  The  biggest  mistake 
of  my  life  was  sending  you  to  that  school '  I  said,  'Mom,  you  couldn't  have 
done  me  a  bigger  favor.'  She  said,  ’What  do  you  mean?  You  were  going  out; 
you  met  that  man;  you  were  drinking;  you  were  smoking  dope.  You  never 
came  home  again.’  'Yeah,  right,  right!  Isn't  that  what  kids  are  supposed  to  do? 

You  wanted  me  to  come  home  and  live  with  you?  Oh  dear!  I  always  wanted 
to  get  away  from  the  safe.  I  didn't  marry  the  guy  back  home  because  I  didn't 
want  to  go  back.  I  always  thought  going  back  there  would  be  a  regressive 
step  in  my  life. 

Mary  left  George  and  began  to  sort  out  her  life.  She  rejected  her  young  lover  and 
discovered  friendships  with  women.  However,  she  felt  .nervous  and  guilty,  and  needed 
tranquilizers  to  help  her  cope. 

After  George  and  I  split  up  I  was  alone  for  four  months  without  seeing  him, 
because  that  was  the  advice  of  my  doctor.  I  was  having  an  affair  with  this 
guy,  David,  at  the  time,  and  it  was  really  hard  for  George.  Well  about  a  month 
after  I'd  moved  out  into  my  little  leased  apartment  I  just  looked  at  this  guy  and 
I  thought,  'What  am  I  doing  with  this  kid?'  He  was  five  years  younger  than  me 
and  he  was  into  the  co-op  life,  and  I  had  been  a  married  woman  with  an 
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established  household  and  I  didn't  want  to  go  back  in  time  that  way,  that  far.  I 
didn  t  want  that  lifestyle,  so  I  just  sort  of  ended  the  relationship,  like  kaput! 

Like  all  it  took  was  just  being  away  from  George  to  see  that  this  guy  was  just 
a  catalyst.  He  was  just  there.  He’s  a  very  nice  person.  I  see  him  once  in  a 
while.  There  was  a  great  physical  thing  there.  He  was  beautiful,  just  a 
beautiful  young  man.  Unfortunately  he  has  a  very  debilitating  progressive 
disease,  I  think  it's  in  his  bones,  in  his  muscles,  his  muscles  atrophy.  His  legs 
are  like  skeleton's  legs  really;  he  hardly  has  any  energy  to  walk.  That  made  it 
even  harder  for  me  to  say,  'Hey,  this  is  it!'  But  I  did.  So  that  time  I  was  on  my 
own.  I  think  that's  when  I  really  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
women  out  there  living  alone.  They  didn't  need  men  around;  they  treated  men 
like  they  treated  their  women  friends,  on  that  level.  'You  can  be  my  friend.'  I 
became  fairly  close  to  a  couple  of  women  at  that  time.  One  was  going 
through  the  same  thing  that  I  was.  We  stuck  very  close  together  but  we  both 
didn't  really  have  time  to  discover  that  we  could  have  stayed  on  our  own, 
because  we  both  married  again.  It  was  a  very  heart-in-the-throat  sort  of 
time  for  me,  and  it  was  exciting,  but  I  was  always  scared.  I  didn't  get  over 
being  scared  for  quite  awhile.  I  was  really  nervous  about  being  on  my  own.  I 
took  Elavils  for  a  long  time,  for  about  a  year  from  the  time  that  I  hit  the  skids 
with  this  affair  with  David.  I  couldn't  cope  with  it  -  I  mean  my  guilt  was 
overwhelming.  It  was  just  terrible! 

From  Mary's  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  think  about  the  Women's 
Movement?"  we  learn  that  the  Women’s  Movement  was  a  meaningful  part  of  her  life  at 
this  time.  She  describes  reading  feminist  books  which  helped  her  to  make  sense  of  her 
experience  and  which  exposed  the  problems  in  her  marriage.  And  again  she  mentions 
discovering  friendships  with  women. 

God,  you  know,  when  I  was  breaking  up  with  George  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  to  the  demise  of  our  shaky  marriage  was  the  Women's  Movement.  I 
started  to  attend  a  reading  group  and  that’s  where  I  met  a  lot  of  women.  I 
really  felt  that  it  was  ringing  bells  all  over.  The  Female  Eunuch  was  the  first 
book  I  had  read  and  I  just  thought.  This  is  it!  This  is  the  gospel  truth!’  It  was 
just  too  much!  I  couldn't  believe  it.  But  it  poured  the  waters  through  all  the 
holes  in  my  marriage.  George  realized  that  it  was  going  to  happen  because  he 
was  incredibly  threatened  by  it  all.  And  he  was  right  because  it  added  one  of 
the  nails  to  the  coffin.  And  after  I  left,  two  of  my  women  friends  helped  me 
move  out  -  not  two  that  were  in  that  reading  club,  but  two  women  that  I 
knew  and  I  became  very  close  with.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  had 
friendships  with  women  that  were  serious.  It  had  never  happened  to  me 
before.  I  guess  college  is  the  time  of  seriousness,  but  you’re  so  flippant  and 
so  young  and  stupid  then.  All  you  have  is  a  few  good  conversations.  So 
really,  it  was  the  first  time  for  me.  I  realized  the  value  of  that  connection. 

In  spite  of  gaining  new  insights  and  developing  friendships  with  women,  breaking  off  her 

relationships,  first  with  her  husband  and  later  with  her  lover,  was  still  difficult  for  Mary 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  yourself  as  powerful?" 

she  describes  her  feeling  of  having  the  power  to  hurt  (which  was  intermingled  with  guilt) 

which  she  perceived  as  negative. 
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Well  I  think  the  first  time  that  it  happened,  that  I  realized  that  I  had  a  power  to 
really  hurt  somebody,  was  when  I  was  breaking  up  with  George.  That  was 
about  four  or  five  years  ago  now.  I  guess  before  I  really  didn't  realize  that 
sort  of  power.  It  had  a  terrible  effect  on  him  for  awhile  and  in  fact  it  did  on 
other  people  that  I  was  involved  with  at  the  time  -  my  friends  and  the  fellow 
I  was  seeing.  That's  a  negative,  I  view  that  as  a  negative  example.  In  those 
days  all  my  feelings  were  so  confused  -  confusion  and  guilt  and  sort  of 
rushes  of  freedom  and  whatever  else  I  was  experiencing  on  the  positive  side 
I  think  that  the  feelings  of  power  were  only  mingled  with  that.  The  overriding 
feeling  was  that  of  guilt,  that  I  had  hurt  George.  And  later  when  I  broke  off 
the  relationship  with  the  guy  I  was  seeing,  that  I  had  hurt  him  too  and  that  I 
wasn't  really  in  control,  that  I  was  not  using  my  control  at  all.  Particularly  in 
the  latter  case.  The  way  I  broke  off  with  the  guy  I  was  having  an  affair  which 
was  just  one  night,  that  was  it.  And  this  had  been  an  affair  of  over  a  year, 
off  and  on.  I  just  came  to  the  realization  one  day  that  I  couldn't  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  him,  and  I  still  don't  really  know  the  exact  whys  and 
wherefores.  It  just  seemed  obvious  to  me  at  the  time  that  it  was  totally 
wrong  for  both  of  us,  especially  for  me,  and  I  just  couldn't  go  on  with  it.  It 
was  just  sort  of  as  he  called  it  later,  a  shit-canning.  It  was  just  boom!  That 
was  it!  Over!  I  didn't  see  him  again  for  a  long  time  after  that,  but  apparently 
it  threw  him  into  a  complete  and  horrible  tailspin.  It  was  a  cruel  thing  to  do.  I 
did  it  because  I  think  I  was  desperate,  and  it  was  him  or  me  at  that  point.  That 
was  what  I  meant  by  not  being  in  control.  I  think  if  I  had  been  more  in  control 
I  would  have  been  able  to  manipulate  that  situation  a  little  better.  Even  though 
I  needed  to  get  away  from  him  for  my  sanity's  sake,  I  would  have  been  a  little 
more  thoughtful  about  the  way  I  did  it.  It  was  an  out  of  control  gesture. 

Establishing  a  life  on  her  own  meant  to  Mary  not  going  back  to  her  parents' 
home,  but  rather  building  on  the  life  she  had  already  established  in  Edmonton.  Just  as 
she  was  settling  into  a  routine  on  her  own  she  met  Ralph,  a  man  with  whom  she  felt 
several  connections. 

When  George  and  I  split  up  my  parents  begged  me  to  go  back  to  the  States 
but  I  knew  that  would  be  a  regressive  step.  I  wanted  to  be  on  my  own.  I  had 
my  friends.  I  had  a  few  friends.  I  had  a  world,  an  established  sort  of  thing 
here.  I  didn't  want  to  give  that  up.  In  fact  if  Ralph  and  I  ever  split  up  I  think  I  d 
probably  stay  where  my  friends  are.  I  have  in  Edmonton  a  little  niche  for 
myself.  Anyway,  I  was  just  beginning  to  realize  that  I  could  be  happy  on 
weekends  puttering  around,  that  I  could  have  friends  over,  that  I  could  do 
things,  that  I  could  go  out.  I  had  a  job  by  that  time.  It  wasn't  very  long,  just  a 
fe  w  months.  I  met  old  Ralph  around  Christmas,  just  about  the  time  I  was 
supposed  to  have  my  reunion  with  George  I  don't  think  it  was  long  enough, 
actually.  I  should  have  stayed  alone  for  a  year,  but  what  happened  with  Ralph 
and  me  was  that  he  seemed  to  me  to  have  gone  through  a  lot  of  things.  He 
had  had  an  affair  with  a  woman  and  it  hadn't  worked  out.  And  I  thought,  'He 
must  know  what  it  means  for  a  person  to  have  their  own  life.  And  in  fact,  he 
does.  He  learned  a  lot  from  his  women.  He  made  his  mistakes  and  learned  a 
lot  I  think.  And  that  appealed  to  me  a  lot.  I  didn’t  see  him  as  a  father  figure, 
or  as  a  safe,  secure  thing.  I  thought  he  would  like  a  family  life.  That  sort  of 
rang  a  bell  back  there  somewhere.  George  never  wanted  children.  I  used  to 
think  during  those  four  months  that  I  did  eventually  want  children. 

Mary  and  Ralph  married  and  now  have  two  small  children,  just  18  months  apart. 
What  this  has  meant  to  Mary  is  that  just  as  she  was  establishing  herself  as  an 
independent  person  in  a  new  career,  she  suddenly  had  the  additional  responsibilities  of 
infant  children  and  a  home.  The  effect  on  Mary  of  living  in  these  circumstances  is 
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internal  conflict.  She  is  torn  between  her  work  as  an  editor  and  her  work  as  a  mother 
and  homemaker,  between  her  desire  to  achieve  her  own  potential  and  her  desire  to 
nurture  her  children.  Although  she  had  decided  to  defer  her  career  for  the  time  being, 
Mary  is  still  in  the  process  of  working  out  her  feelings  about  the  conflict  she 
experiences. 

But  I  don't  think  I  was  on  my  own  enough  because  I  still  think  that  I  am  on  the 
verge  of  going  back;  I'm  on  the  verge  of  giving  up.  Well  that's  the  word  I've 
used  about  writing  I  give  up!  I  quit!  I  can't  take  it  anymore.  I  can't  do  the 
free-lance  work.  It  doesn't  pay  well  enough.  I  can't  even  do  the  full-time, 
everyday  work  because  I  come  home  and  it's  just  too  much  for  me.  And  I 
just  quit!  And  in  a  way  I  want  to  do  it  because  I  like  being  out  in  the  world,  I 
mean  who  wouldn  t?  Who  wouldn't  like  to  be  out  there  doing  a  job,  dressing 
up  every  day  and  buying  things,  having  your  own  money?  I  hope  I'm  not 
making  a  mistake  staying  home  now  because  I  have  to  balance  it  on  the  one 
hand  with  my  work  as  a  writer.  I'm  beginning  to  learn  a  lot  about  it.  I  didn't 
learn  much  when  I  was  first  working  as  a  writer  because  I  had  just  come  in 
from  a  library  job  and  three  months  later  I  became  the  chief  writer  of  this 
place  and  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  Virginia  has  taught  me  a  lot.  Virginia 
is  a  very  smart  woman  and  she  has  really  worked  hard  at  her  job.  She's  very, 
very  professional.  I  think  I  could  be  on  the  verge  of  really  learning,  having  a 
good  career  base  as  they  call  it.  So  my  resigning  from  life,  career  life  for 
awhile,  might  be  harmful  to  that.  But  it  might  not  be,  you  know.  Who  cares? 

I  think  it  s  important  that  the  kids  -  they're  the  main  thing.  My  whole  family 
life  just  goes  to  shit  when  I'm  working  I  am  so  cross  all  the  time,  and  I  don't 
want  to  hate  my  kids.  Most  of  the  time  I  resent  them  when  I'm  working. 

They're  intruding  on  my  space,  intruding  on  my  ironing,  my  washing,  my 
cooking,  my  shopping  on  the  week-end. 

That  Mary  now  realizes  that  she  needed  more  time  between  marriages  to  become  secure 

in  herself  is  evidenced  again  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  'What  do  you  regret  or 

resent  in  your  life?'  As  she  explains  it  becomes  clear  that  she  doesn't  regret  the 

relationship  she  began  with  Ralph,  but  that  an  unplanned  pregnancy  rushed  their 

commitment  and  shortened  her  period  of  time  she  needed  to  get  to  know  herself. 

Well  I  regret  not  being  on  my  own  more  between  marriages.  Leaving  my  first 
marriage  was  really  an  attempt  to  be  grown  up  -  George  had  encouraged  the 
childlike  qualities  in  me,  like  dependence  and  girlishness.  In  fact  his  nickname 
for  me  was  'Baby'.  And  yet,  along  with  encouraging  the  qualities  of  being 
dependent  and  all  that,  he  criticized  me  for  not  thinking  things  through, 
planning  out  properly,  attending  to  details,  being  aggressive.  So  I  think  I  just 
had  to  break  away  from  that  relationship  to  grow  up.  So  unfortunately  I  don't 
think  I  spent  enough  time  on  my  own.  I  wasn't  consciously  thinking  of  what  I 
needed  to  do  at  that  time  though,  that  I  needed  to  be  alone.  I  was  so 
frightened  of  being  on  my  own  that  I’d  plan  every  evening  to  have  something 
to  do  -  I'd  go  out  a  lot  or  I'd  have  friends  in  or  sometimes  if  I  had  nothing  to 
do  I'd  go  down  to  Mike’s  Newsstand  to  look  at  magazines.  I  was  so  scared  to 
be  alone.  And  when  Ralph  came  along  he  had  the  qualities  I  admired  and  he 
was  steady.  I  didn't  have  romantic  feelings  for  him.  It  was  more  a  response 
to  a  person  I  knew  would  be  decent,  intelligent  and  cultured,  and  I  couldn't  let 
him  out  of  my  life.  I  was  just  beginning  to  get  over  that  feeling  of  being 
scared  on  my  own  and  enjoy  some  of  it  when  I  moved  in  with  him.  I  think  I'd 
always  wanted  a  family  more  than  a  career  and  that's  what  Ralph  represented 
to  me.  He  had  a  family  here  that  he  was  close  to  and  he  valued  the  family  unit 
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and  holds  it  high  in  esteem  to  this  day.  George  had  been  cynical  about  the 
family.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done  with  my  time  on  my  own  then, 
except  pursue  the  library  career  I  was  into,  or  the  writing.  I  would  have 
probably  been  more  independent  financially,  travelled  maybe.  But  you  don't 
meet  interesting  people  when  you're  single  -  it’s  hard  to  anyway.  When 
you're  down  you  attract  people  like  you,  I  think  -  you  attract  unstable  people. 

The  only  interesting  person  I  met  during  that  time  was  Ralph.  When  we 
decided  to  live  together  Ralph  and  I  weren't  talking  about  marriage  -  it  was 
just  a  relationship.  I  worked  so  I  had  a  job  and  my  own  money.  So  I  was 
independent  that  way.  I  don't  regret  getting  involved  with  Ralph  actually.  I 
think  the  pregnancy  was  the  thing  that  made  it  permanent  and  maybe  that's 
what  we  should  have  avoided,  not  the  relationship  Because  we  had  a  lot  to 
iron  out  before  we  made  it  permanent.  But  I  wasn't  about  to  have  an 
abortion.  And  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  I'm  sorry  I  had  a 
baby. 

Another  conflict  Mary  experiences  involves  her  marriage  and  the  unequal  sharing 

of  responsibilities  for  child  care  and  household  maintenance  that  she  experiences  She 

is  worried  about  having  damaged  the  marriage  by  her  insistence  that  her  husband  help 

her  in  the  home  and  by  the  added  pressure  that  her  working  outside  puts  on  them  both. 

Mary  also  experiences  conflict  in  withdrawing  from  active  involvement  in  her  editing 

career.  She  feels  negative  about  giving  up  her  independence  and  about  her  husband's 

assumption  that  as  the  mother,  she  is  the  one  who  should  sacrifice  herself  for  the  good 

of  all.  On  the  positive  side,  giving  up  her  editing  work  means  she  is  reducing  the 

pressure  in  her  marriage  by  eliminating  an  area  of  stress.  It  also  gives  her  time  to 

explore  her  earlier  discovered  but  neglected  interest  in  playing  the  flute 

I  hate  Ralph  because  he’s  not  doing  more.  I  mean  I  think  I've  damaged  our 
relationship  badly  enough  by  insisting  on  certain  things.  I  think  Ralph  is  a  great 
person  and  he's  guilt-ridden  enough  such  that  he  will  see  that  there  is  work 
to  be  done  and  do  it.  But  he  spends  a  lot  of  time  watching  TV  on  the 
weekend,  watching  sports  events  like  a  real  jock.  And  he  doesn't  have  a  lot 
of  energy.  I  married  a  guy  that  when  he  comes  home  he  just  goes  flop.  I 
mean  I've  seen  him  in  action  at  work  and  he  is  just  giving  100  percent  of  his 
energy  to  the  situation.  When  he  comes  home  he  just  doesn't  want  to  do  that 
anymore.  He  just  collapses  into  this  sodden  heap.  And  the  kids  tire  him  out 
terribly.  So  when  I  insist  -  maybe  I've  handled  it  badly  -  I  just  say,  'Do  that! 

That  needs  being  done!  Fold  these  clothes!  Get  out  here  and  help  me  make 
supper!  Clear  the  table!’  And  he  says,  'Leave  me  alone!1  We  have  big  fights 
about  things  like  that  because  he  doesn't  do  it.  He  doesn't  see  that  the 
kitchen  is  a  mess  and  that  I  can  use  some  help  in  there.  I  have  to  ask  him.  So 
I  still  have  the  responsibility  for  all  of  that;  I  have  responsibility  for  the 
laundry  and  making  sure  that  it's  all  done.  He  says,  'I’ll  iron  some  shirts  while  I 
watch  TV  on  the  weekend,'  but  he  never  does  it.  It  makes  me  very  angry  and 
I  begin  to  get  so  resentful  that  I'm  just  worried  that  I'll  just  explode,  and  there 
goes  another  marriage  down  the  drain.  That's  a  lot  of  the  reason  that  I've 
decided  not  to  work  at  an  outside  job  for  awhile,  so  that  I  can  take  the 
pressure  off.  Ralph  said  the  other  day,  because  I  had  to  finish  the  magazine 
article  I've  been  writing  -  in  fact  I  just  got  rid  of  it  yesterday  or  I  wouldn't  be 
able  to  talk  to  you.  I  had  it  on  my  mind  for  a  month  while  it's  been  around 
here.  Virginia's  been  a  real  brick  because  there's  been  one  catastrophe  after 
another  here.  Mom  and  dad  and  the  kids  being  sick,  and  me  just  not  being 
able  to  get  to  it  for  some  reason  or  another.  I  finally  got  it  done  and  Ralph 
said  that  he  thinks  it's  a  good  thing  I'm  not  going  to  be  doing  any  more  work, 
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because  my  mental  health,  my  mental  attitude  affects  the  whole  family.  So 
Ive  been  a  real  bear  to  live  with  the  last  month,  needless  to  say.  And  I  said. 

Well  that  s  fine  for  you  to  say.'  I  got  mad  at  him.  And  I  get  mad  at  him  too 
much  and  I  just  don’t  want  to  go  through  another  marriage  disaster.  Ralph's  a 
very  romantic  soul  and  he  s  very  soft  and  he's  very  gentle  and  he  doesn't 
want  to  see  that  side  of  me.  He’s  seeing  it  all  too  often.  I  was  trying  to  make 
dinner  the  other  night;  he'd  come  home  from  work  late  -  this  is  just  an 
example  because  it’s  fresh  in  my  mind  -  I  was  making  dinner  and  the  kids 
were  screaming  and  hollering.  Sara  was  sick  and  I  had  this  thing  to  work  on, 
and  I  wanted  to  get  them  fed  so  I  could  proofread  after  that.  Teddy  turned 
all  the  lights  off  in  the  livingroom  and  Ralph  said,  'Mary,  come  here.  I  want 
you  to  see  this.  And  I  had  my  hands  wet,  washing  dishes,  and  I  was  trying  to 
hurry  and  didnt  want  to  be  bothered,  but  went  in  anyway.  He  was  standing 
with  his  arms  across  his  chest,  in  the  dark.  The  kids  were  bouncing  off  the 
walls.  And  he  stood  there  and  he  said,  'You  know,  just  look  at  that.'  And  I 
looked  at  it  -  it  was  dark.  He  said,  'If  we  ever  get  enough  money,  we  should 
really  get  a  fireplace.  It  would  be  so  lovely  in  here.'  This  is  after  the  fact  that 
we  have  spent  $8000  on  renovating  this  house  and  on  paying  Chargex.  I 
looked  at  him  and  I  said  'You  called  me  in  here  to  tell  me  that,  when  I'm  trying 
to  get  dinner  ready?’  I  mean  my  reaction  was  just,  'You  bastard1'  He  got  mad; 
oh,  did  he  get  mad.  He  said,  'Fine1  There's  nothing  anymore1  All  you  can  think 
about  is  the  terrible  state  that  our  lives  are  in.  You  can't  even  think  about  any 
of  the  nice  things.'  In  other  words,  'Why  can’t  you  be  wonderful,  sweet  and 
romantic?  Why  do  you  always  have  to  be  such  a  drag7'  And  that's  what  our 
clashes  have  been  about  in  the  last  year.  Why  am  I  such  a  drag7  That's  what 
it  boils  down  to.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  a  drag  anymore.  I  just  think,  'Well, 
maybe  I  should  try  to  take  the  pressure  off  him,  do  other  things  for  awhile.’ 

The  kids  will  be  out  of  my  hair  daytimes.  Teddy  will  be  four  in  April,  and  I 
can  in  the  meantime  play  the  cello  and  take  some  more  lessons  because  he 
and  I  both  think  that  that’s  where  I  should  be.  And  I  would  really  like  to  have  a 
chance  at  it.  I've  been  doing  progressing  well.  So  with  that  carrot  before  my 
nose  I'm  willing  to  give  up  the  independence  that  a  part-time  -  half-assed  is 
what  it’s  been  -  career  gives  me 

Mary's  conflict  is  further  complicated  by  her  feelings  of  inadequacy  in  relation  to  her 

freelance  jobs.  Her  guilt  about  leaving  her  children  with  a  babysitter  and  about  her  lack 

of  feeling  connected  to  them  when  she  returns  home  is  also  part  of  her  conflict. 

Further,  although  she  recognizes  that  she  and  her  husband  have  had  to  cope  with  an 

inordinate  amount  of  stress,  she  still  tends  to  see  the  problem  as  hers,  as  relating  to  the 

amount  of  time  and  energy  she  doesn't  have,  the  job  she  isn't  doing 

I  really  feel  that  I'm  making  the  right  decision,  for  the  career.  Because  I  don't 
think  that  I  do  a  very  good  job  for  people.  I  think  Virginia  has  been  awfully 
kind  about  the  work  I’ve  done  for  her  book.  The  galleys  came  back  with  all 
kinds  of  editor's  corrections  to  be  made.  I  don’t  know  what  it’s  going  to  cost 
them.  It's  going  to  be  incredibly  expensive.  Plus  it’s  taken  me  a  long  time  to 
get  the  work  done.  One  association  has  hired  me  to  be  their  executive 
director,  which  means  I  handle  all  their  correspondence  for  the  organization, 
make  up  a  budget,  direct  the  preparation  of  the  catalogues  and  things.  And  it 
sounded  like  a  pretty  good  little  job  Because  they  pay  me  an  honorarium  and 
it  could  lead  to  something  quite  nice  down  the  road  I  could  apply  for  a  grant 
for  my  own  salary,  in  effect.  But  I  have  done  absolutely  nothing.  I  go  to  the 
meetings  and  I  haven't  done  this,  I  haven't  done  that  and  I'm  really  worried  that 
I'm  just  going  to  end  up  making  a  big  failure  of  it  and  getting  fired.  So  I'm 
feeling,  now  that  this  book  is  finished.  I've  just  got  to  get  back  on  this  other 
stupid  job  and  try  to  salvage  it.  I  was  hired  in  a  bit  of  a  furor  because 
someone  else  wanted  the  job  very  badly,  but  the  association  didn't  want  him 
because  he's  a  bit  of  an  old  fart.  I  think  he's  great;  I've  always  been  very  fond 
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of  him.  But  anyway,  there  was  an  incredible  ruckus.  So  you  know,  there  I 
am,  out  on  a  limb  and  I'm  sawing  it  off.  Sawing  off  my  own  limb.  So  I  have 
to  just  make  up  my  mind.  The  problem  is  I  have  no  time  and  no  energy.  I 
can't  cope  with  all  these  things.  And  I  was  taking  the  art  classes.  They  were 
actually  top  priority  for  me.  And  it  took  me  away  from  the  house  for  two 
days.  Weekends  are  not  working  times  for  me.  I  don't  get  anything  done  on 
the  weekends.  It's  family  chores.  And  then  Ralph's  parents  being  sick  in  the 
hospital.  His  dad  having  a  stroke  has  meant  that  Ralph  has  not  been  here  as 
much,  even  on  a  weekend.  He’s  always  scurrying  about  after  them,  and  his 
energies  are  even  more  dissipated  because  that's  a  big  problem  -  what  to  do 
with  his  old  man,  his  mother  and  all  that.  So  he's  been  torn  apart  by  that.  His 
job  promotion  was  great,  but  it  means  that  he’s  thinking  a  lot  more  about 
other  things,  and  I  guess  I  just  feel  that  it's  time  to  condense.  I've  got  to  cut 
down  whatever  I  can,  and  the  first  thing  that  I  can  cut  down  on  is  my  outside 
work.  Sara  and  Teddy,  I'm  not  really  doing  as  much  for  them  as  I  thought  I 
was  in  the  beginning,  because  I  think  they  coped  pretty  darn  well  with 
babysitters.  Teddy  especially  bitches  and  complains  about  Benita  because  she 
scolds  them  and  she  gives  them  shit  -  she  doesn't  take  anything  from  them. 

He  says  he  hates  her  and  he  doesn't  want  to  see  her  coming  and  all  of  this, 
but  I  don’t  think  it  s  hurt  them  at  all  to  have  me  out  of  the  house.  I  haven't 
been  out  of  the  house  every  day.  But  see,  when  I  come  home  from  work.  I'm 
not  there.  I  don’t  read  to  them  aloud  or  cuddle  them,  unless  it's  bedtime.  I 
just  want  to  do  a  good  job  with  the  kids  basically.  I  think  the  kids  are  more 
important  right  now  to  me. 

Mary  states  that  she  doesn't  have  enough  energy  for  her  children  when  she  is  working, 

and  feels  this  is  a  good  reason  to  not  do  outside  work.  The  larger  threat,  however, 

seems  to  be  the  potential  of  a  second  marriage  breakdown.  She  believes  that  her 

husband  feels  threatened  by  women  who  act  independently  and  thinks  he  chose  her 

because  she  seems  to  be  a  homebody.  Thus,  deferring  her  career  seems  to  represent  a 

solution  to  a  number  of  problems:  it  will  reduce  the  stress  in  her  marriage,  will  allow  her 

to  renew  her  energy  for  her  children  and  will  reduce  her  own  anxiety. 

And  my  marriage  with  Ralph,  because  that's  really  going  into  some  bad  times. 

We’ve  had  some  terrible  times  where  we  don't  even  fight.  We  just  sort  of 
hate  each  other  quietly.  I  get  phobic  about  him  and  he  gets  phobic  about  me. 

So  I  think  if  I  don't  do  something  like  that  we'll  be  in  for  an  even  worse  time. 

Ralph  pays  lip  service  to  the  fact  that  women  should  be  out  there  working 
and  he  doesn't  like  people  like  Donna  very  much  and  he's  threatened  by 
Virginia,  he’s  threatened  by  you,  he's  threatened  by  Dorothy.  He  doesn't  put  it 
down  because  he  knows  better  than  that,  but  it's  kind  of  a  little  'Hah-hah-hah, 
Virginia  is  coming  over  tonight?  Oh,  is  she  going  to  encourage  you  to  leave 
your  husband  and  children?’  That  kind  of  crack.  And  he  thinks  that  she's  fast. 

I  say,  'You  can  have  all  the  fantasies  you  want  about  Virginia  You  go  right 
ahead,  live  it  up!’  I  think  Ralph  married  me  because  I'm  not  a  Virginia.  I'm  not  a 
you.  I’m  not  an  independent,  feminist  person.  He  married  me  because  I  was 
sort  of  out  there,  I  looked  like  I  might  be,  but  scratch  the  surface  and  you 
find  a  real  homebody,  a  person  that  likes  her  home,  that  would  rather  be 
home,  I  guess,  than  out  on  the  job  because  that's  the  kind  of  choices  I  make. 

I'm  making  right  now.  And  I  think  he  knew,  he  could  sense  that.  Maybe  that's 
why  he  and  Lyla  didn't  make  it.  I  think  she  probably  put  too  much  pressure  on 
that  relationship.  So,  I  don’t  know.  Being  a  woman  has  certainly  caught  me 
with  a  vengence,  because  now  that  I  see  what  a  person  should  do  with  their 
life,  it  seems  like  I'm  going  to  have  to  wait  a  few  years  before  I  can  get  out 
there  and  start  really  doing  what  I  want  to  do.  I'm  deferring  it.  But  at  least  I'm 
doing  it  consciously.  Thatrs  a  victory  I  guess.  And  I’m  deffering  for  reasons, 
you  know,  my  marriage,  my  children  and  my  mental  health 
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In  spite  of  the  positive  reasons  she  finds  for  staying  home,  Mary  is  afraid  that 
she  is  again  losing  a  part  of  herself  that  is  important.  Indicative  that  something  is  wrong 
for  her  is  her  lack  of  interest  in  sex. 

That  s  what  Im  afraid  of  happening  now,  again.  Because  when  I  met  Ralph  he 
was  wonderful.  He  was  a  wonderful  lover;  he  was  great!  It  was  all  very  nice. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  when  I  was  with  him,  I  thought,  'This  is  the  way  a 
normal,  clean  sex  life  should  be.  Everybody's  happy.’  But  even  when  we 
were  living  together  Ralph  started  doing  crazy  things.  I  remember  one  night  I 
wanted  to  light  the  candle  and  he  just  made  some  awful  crack  about  it,  and 
from  then  on  it  was  lights  off  and  under  the  covers.  And  sometimes  it  would 
even  be  rejection  from  him.  And  I  don’t  know  why  he  did  it.  I’ve  asked  him 
many  times,  I  mean  I  haven't  let  it  go  by,  and  he  doesn't  know  why.  At  least 
he  hasn  t  thought  about  it  hard  enough  I  think  it  was  because  he  was  afraid 
that  I  was  using  him  like  another  David,  because  I  made  the  mistake  of  telling 
him  about  that  relationship  and  it  had  been  a  very  physical  one.  From  that 
point  on  it  was  not  the  same  at  all.  It's  been  okay  off  and  on;  it's  had  its  real 
ups  and  downs,  real  ups  and  downs!  But  on  the  whole  I  think  I  really  love 
Ralph  and  he  really  loves  me  and  so  we  kind  of  work  things  out.  And  he's 
very,  very  understanding.  I  mean  we  ve  gone  for  a  month,  more  than  that, 
without  making  love  at  all  because  of  me.  And  he  accepts  it.  He  says,  'If  you 
don't  want  to,  there's  no  point.'  This  was  just  after  Teddy  was  born.  Now 
he  s  getting  back  into  this  thing  of  finding  himself  again.  Whatever  happened 
in  his  mind,  he's  worked  it  out.  But  somehow  I'm  not  there  anymore.  I'm  just 
not  there.  He  jokes  about  it.  That's  the  way  we  cope  with  it.  We  joke  about 
it.  Makes  cracks  about  it  -  about  our  sex  life.  Sometimes  it's  okay  but  more 
often  than  not  I  feel  really  sort  of  depressed  -  I  don’t  know  where  it  comes 
from.  Maybe  I  m  turning  him  into  my  father  again.  Or,  maybe  it’s  just  the 
whole  thing,  the  kids,  that  frustration  -  when  things  aren't  going  well  my  sex 
life  is  the  first  thing  to  go  for  me.  It's  the  very  first  thing.  We  were  in 
Jasper  at  Thanksgiving  and  we  had  a  very  nice  conversation  on  the  way  home 
The  kids  fell  asleep  for  most  of  the  trip  and  Ralph  wanted  to  really  talk  about 
our  sex  life,  I  think  he's  concerned  about  it,  and  he  said,  'Well  you  know,  even 
though  we  re  tired  and  miserable  we  should  still  try  to  make  love  every  night 
or  every  other  night  or  something,  because  it’s  a  habit  that  we  re  forgetting 
to  do.  It's  like  maybe  after  we  start  it'll  be  fine  Maybe  we'll  be  glad.  Maybe 
once  we  get  back  into  it,  it  will  improve.'  But  we've  sort  of  tried  it,  not  every 
night  because  I  don’t  wanna,  but  it  has  got  a  little  bit  better.  I  just  think,  'If  I 
get  myself  pulled  together,  have  less  to  think  about,  less  to  worry  about,  and 
accept  the  fact  that  I'm  doing  what  I  want  to  do  for  the  next  while,  then 
everything  else  will  kind  of  fall  into  place.'  I  hope  so  anyway.  Because  I  just 
don't  like  this;  I  don't  like  being  in  this  situation  at  all. 

Indicative  of  the  strength  of  Mary's  feelings  of  distress  about  sacrificing  herself  for  her 

family,  is  her  reaction  to  an  obituary  she  read.  Her  fear  of  a  third  unplanned  pregnancy 

and  her  resentment  about  her  husband's  failure  to  obtain  a  vasectomy,  contribute  to  her 

disinterest  in  sex. 

I  was  just  thinking  about  an  obituary  I  saw  in  tonight  s  paper.  There  was  a 
woman's  picture  in  the  anniversary  obit  column.  And  she  looked  like  a  mom  - 
she  had  her  hair  in  tight  curls,  wearing  glasses  and  this  nice  smile  on  her  face, 
and  she  died,  I  don't  remember  how  long  ago.  There  was  a  little  poem  from 
her  family  about  what  a  perfect  mother  she’d  been.  I  thought,  'Yeah,  she 
probably  worked  herself  into  the  grave  for  you  guys.'  I  felt  really  sorry 
seeing  that  picture;  it  really  affected  me  See,  I  don’t  want  to  be  like  that.  I 
want  to  have  something  after.  I  sort  of  think  that  maybe  I’m  laying  a  little 
foundation  here,  little  bricks  here  and  there,  and  slowly  I'll  be  able  to  pull 
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together,  if  some  catastrophe  doesn't  befall  me,  like  having  another  kid  or 
health  problems  or  something.  Having  another  kid  is  a  big  deal  right  now 
because  Ralph  still  hasn't  got  his  vasectomy,  although  he  promised  me  that  he 
would.  That  s  why  I  haven't  made  a  move.  I  went  to  see  a  doctor  about 
getting  my  tubes  tied.  He  put  me  on  the  pill.  He  said,  'We'll  call  you.'  And 
Ralph  said,  'No,  I  think  I'll  go.'  He  still  hasn't  done  it,  which  is  maybe  another 
reason  our  sex  life  is  not  so  shit-hot,  because  I'm  pissed  off  about  it.  And 
yet,  do  we  really  want  to  cut  it  off?  We're  only  35  and  have  two  kids.  All  of 
these  questions.  I  can  sense  his  hesitation  because  I  felt  hesitant  about  going 
in  myself.  And  yet  I  don't  know  if  Ralph  and  I  would  ever  want  to  start  all 
over  again  with  kids,  especially  after  35.  Who  wants  to  start  that  whole  thing 
again? 

The  conflict  Mary  feels  regarding  children  and  career  and  what  this  means  to  her 

as  a  woman  in  our  society,  is  summed  up  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  ''What  do  you 

think  about  the  saying:  'It's  a  man's  world?" 

I  think  it’s  80  percent  true.  Mainly  because  I  think  that  women  either  are 
biologically  forced  to  do  something  -  they  have  to  have  the  children  in  the 
family  -  or  they  just  decide  never  to  have  children.  So  if  they  have  career 
ambitions  they  have  to  negate  a  side  of  themselves  to  do  it.  They  may  not 
even  be  the  women  that  have  the  talent  to  really  do  anything.  They  just  have 
the  ability  to  make  that  decision.  A  lot  of  women  go  out  and  work  right 
away.  And  I  think  that’s  true  that  they  do,  but  it’s  at  a  real  sacrifice  I’m  sure, 
of  energy,  time,  the  children,  husband.  Everything  suffers!  And  men  don't 
have  to  worry  about  that.  They  have  wives.  I  think  everybody  should  have  a 
wife,  even  a  wife.  Men  can  go  out;  they  can  say  good-bye  and  catch  the  bus 
to  the  big  city  and  not  have  to  worry  about  anything  but  making  a  living.  And 
this  counsellor  that  I  was  tallking  to  said  to  me  many  times,  'Well,  wouldn't 
you  hate  the  reponsibility  of  having  to  earn  a  living  for  a  family  every  day? 

The  poor  man  is  out  there  every  day  working  his  guts  out,  isn't  that  enough? 

Why  should  he  have  to  come  home  and  worry  about  that  end  of  the  deal? 

Why  can't  he  come  home  and  find  a  nice,  happy,  cheerful  wife  and  family?’ 

That  was  her  theory.  And  I  could  never  get  her  past  it.  I  just  kind  of  left  her 
with  that  theory  and  went  on  to  other  things.  But  I  don’t  believe  it.  I  think  that 
it's  easy  for  men  to  go  out  and  be  successes  if  they  have  support  at  home, 
and  it's  harder  for  women.  That's  why  I  think  it  is  80  percent  true. 

At  the  same  time,  Mary  understands  that  lack  of  social  support,  i.e.,  lack  of  day  care 

centers,  is  central  to  her  conflict.  She  perceives  that  women  who  manage  to  have  both 

a  career  and  a  family  need  to  have  money  to  hire  help  or  family  willing  to  help  -  without 

such  support  women  will  suffer. 

And  it  always  will  be  unless  there  are  incredible  advances  in  day  care,  where 
you  can  have  a  baby  and  know  that  you're  going  to  leave  it  with  someone 
who's  trained;  that  the  child  won't  be  stuck  in  a  hallway  with  three  other  kids, 
with  somebody  watching  TV  all  day.  Unless  that  happens,  and  I  don't  see  it 
happening  for  awhile,  women  are  just  going  to  have  to  do  it  themselves  or 
else  go  out  and  do  it  at  the  expense  of  their  family  lives  or  themselves. 

There  are  very  few  women  who  get  recognition.  I  think  there  must  be  a 
handful  that  go  out  into  the  world  with  children  behind  them.  I  don't  know,  I’m 
just  thinking  about  Joan  Smith,  the  lawyer.  She’s  wealthy  enough  to  hire  a 
full-time  nanny  to  look  after  her  kids.  Dorothy  has  two  women  looking  after 
her  family,  and  one  doing  her  house,  and  her  cooking  and  her  food  and  her 
laundry.  That's  luck!  Three  women1  So  Dorothy  will  become  a  success.  She 
couldn't  do  it  otherwise.  I  thought  when  I  heard  she  was  pregnant,  'Well,  too 
bad!  That's  the  end  of  a  budding  career.’  So  she's  lucky!  She’s  very  lucky! 

So  I  guess  that's  it  -  you  have  to  have  luck  or  money  to  do  it. 
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Faced  with  the  lack  of  adequate  day  care,  lack  of  finances  and  family  support,  and  the 
impossibility  of  building  a  free  lance  career  at  home  while  caring  for  her  children 
herself,  Mary  'chooses'  to  stay  at  home.  Still,  she  worries  about  the  model  she  is 
providing  for  her  daughter. 

I  hate  to  generalize  but  maybe  the  women  that  go  out  because  they  want  to 
add  a  little  income  to  the  family  coffers,  and  take  jobs  as  librarians  or 
secretaries  or  whatever  the  world  offers  them  to  do  for  whatever  -  800  a 
month,  or  less  -  they  probably  have  to  worry  about  the  daycare  situation,  and 
their  kids  are  home  at  3:30  and  there's  nobody  there.  I  don't  think  it's  worth 
it!  I  really  don't!  Maybe  I'll  find  out  differently  later.  It's  really  hard  for  me  to 
decide  actually,  because  on  the  one  hand  I  say  it's  not  worth  it  and  on  the 
other  hand  I  say  that  Sara  deserves  to  have  that  model.  She  deserves  to  have 
somebody  that's  out  there  in  the  world,  out  and  doing,  not  home  schlepping 
around,  doing  the  odd  biscuit.  She  deserves  to  have  a  better  model.  I’m 
going  to  have  to  work  that  one  out  very  soon  -  find  some  compromise  that 
makes  me  happy.  Working  at  home  I  thought  would  be  it  -  you  know, 
freelancing  at  home.  After  the  job  I've  done  on  the  last  book,  who  would  be 
interested  to  see  if  I  ever  get  offered7  I've  been  so  late  with  it.  I  already 
told  Virginia  that  I  wasn’t  going  to  work  anymore  after  this  book  was  done 
and  she  didn't  seem  to  be  too  upset  by  that.  So  I  don't  know. 

In  spite  of  the  great  amount  of  stress  she  faces,  Mary  perseveres.  Although  her 

children  and  husband  are  the  source  of  much  conflict  for  her,  she  nevertheless  values 

them,  as  indicated  by  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?” 

Well,  that's  not  so  hard  I  guess  I  value  my  children,  my  husband  and  my 
friends,  in  that  order.  Personal  relationships.  As  far  as  my  kids  go,  well, 
partly  it's  trial  by  fire,  you  know?  After  all  of  this.  I'm  thankful  for  them.  I've 
learned  a  lot  about  myself  and  I've  grown  up  a  lot.  But  it  wouldn't  have  been 
possible  without  them.  And  I'm  very  proud  of  them  I  just  love  to  watch  the 
way  these  little  creatures  begin  to  start  thinking  and  be  independent,  talk 
back,  scold  me,  and  just  assert  themselves.  They're  the  hardest  thing  about 
my  life  right  now,  but  they're  also  the  thing  that  means  the  most. 

Speaking  at  greater  length  about  her  husband,  she  describes  the  kind  of  person  he  is  and 

the  stresses  they  have  faced  together.  Mary  explains  what  marriage  means  to  her  -  a 

special  connection  with  another  person,  and  a  struggling  and  working  together  for  goals 

in  common. 

As  far  as  Ralph  is  concerned,  I  just  think  he's  just  a  great  person.  He  tries  so 
hard.  He's  the  same  as  me;  he  wants  to  do  right  by  everything.  He  wants  to 
do  a  good  job.  I  think  it's  put  him  through  the  mill,  having  two  kids.  He's  just 
really  been  turned  inside  out  by  it.  But  somehow  he’s  managed  to  keep  his 
sense  of  the  possibilities  -  this  whole  thing  about  wanting  a  fireplace.  I  mean 
that's  a  real  gift.  There  I  was  -  it's  the  old  Mary  and  Martha  story  -  I  was  in 
the  kitchen  fuming  and  he  was  oblivious  and  still  able  to  focus  on  the 
possibility,  a  nice  possibility.  While  it  pisses  me  off  on  some  level,  I  can  still 
value  that  in  him,  and  that’s  what  I  think  makes  him  a  good  homemaker  and  a 
good  person  to  know.  I  think  he  affects  his  friends  that  way  too.  On  the  one 
hand  they  sort  of  tease  him  about  his  romanticism  and  on  the  other  hand 
that's  a  quality  of  his  that  everybody  likes.  Because  it's  not  easy  to  be  that 
way,  and  you  put  your  ass  on  the  line  by  even  saying  it  to  some  people.  I  m 
really  sorry  that  I  have  -  I  think  I  have  made  him  unhappy  in  some  ways.  Not 
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in  the  dutiful,  homebody  wife  way  -  I  mean  it's  not  that  he  wanted  a 
homemaker,  Im  not  saying  that.  It's  that  I  have  not  kept  my  sense  of  humor.  I 
seem  to  have  lost  my  ability  to  laugh  at  myself  somewhere  along  the  line.  I 
haven  t  kept  that,  which  he  has  managed  to  keep.  I'm  really  sorry  about  that 
because  I  think  it's  made  him  sad  about  things,  about  us.  And  that  would  be 
my  goal,  in  fact,  as  far  as  the  relationship  goes  -  to  try  and  get  back  that  part 
of  me  that  I  somehow  lost  fuming  over  the  details  of  running  the  ship.  We've 
had  a  lot  of  stress  for  a  young  couple.  We've  had  a  lot.  A  lot  of  young 
couples  must  have  a  lot  of  stress  because  they  move,  they  have  children, 
they  go  through  periods  of  lean  times,  and  Ralph  and  I  have  had  all  of  that. 

We've  moved  twice,  had  sick  parents,  unwanted  pregnancies  and  all  this.  And 
we  sometimes  say  to  ourselves,  'God,  if  we  get  through  this  we'll  be  thick 
forever,  because  we  can  objectively  sit  back  and  say  we  have  a  lot  to  deal 
with  and  we're  doing  pretty  good  under  the  circumstances.  He  doesn't  drink, 
he  doesn't  have  affairs,  he's  very  ethical.  He's  that  kind  of  person.  I  don't 
know  if  I  trust  myself  as  far  as  that  goes,  as  much  as  I  trust  him.  But  I'm 
pretty  sure  that  both  Ralph  and  I  believe  the  same  thing  about  our  marriage  - 
that  for  us  its  a  connection  without  which  we  would  not  feel  completely 
human.  I'm  not  saying  it  very  well.  I  think  we  both  need  a  connection  to 
another  person.  It  doesn't  always  work  out  that  it's  a  good  connection. 

Sometimes  its  faulty,  but  we  both  have  a  sense  of  struggling  together,  of 
working  together  for  something.  And  the  children  give  us  a  reason  for  that 
partly.  Partly  we  both  have  enough  ego  that  we  want  to  do  it  for  ourselves. 

I  don't  sense  that  Ralph  is  doing  his  work  for  me,  or  I'm  doing  my  work  for 
him.  I  have  no  feeling  of  that  at  all.  It's  either  for  us  or  because  we  want  to 
support  the  structure  of  our  family.  When  my  marriage  to  George  failed  and 
we  got  a  divorce  I  felt  that  a  part  of  me  had  failed  -  that  I  had  failed  in  part 
of  my  humanness  to  solve  a  problem  that  we  both  had  -  that  we  both  failed, 
it  wasn't  just  me.  It  was  a  very  urgent  problem  and  we  hadn't  coped  with  it 
very  well.  We  had  been  too  one-sided,  or  too  young  or  whatever,  but  we 
had  just  not  been  able  to  really  work  on  it.  And  I  think  for  me,  I  felt  that  my 
marriage  break-up  was  a  real  tragedy;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  absolutely 
had  to  leave,  I  viewed  it  as  a  real  tragedy.  Because  it  was  years  of  building 
on  something  and  then,  kaput!  And  I  think  when  you  spend  years  building  on 
something  you  should  be  able  to  make  it  hold  together.  I  don't  think  our 
problems  were  that  acute.  I  really  admire  people  that  have  been  married  for  a 
long  time.  When  they  seem  to  have  it  going  pretty  well,  I  think  that’s  quite  an 
accomplishment.  It  means  being  a  success  in  some  ways  -  in  your  personal 
ability  to  make  concessions  and  make  room  for  the  other  person. 

At  the  same  time,  Mary  realizes  that  she  is  not  willing  to  make  all  the  concessions  in  her 

marriage.  Her  problem,  she  states,  is  deciding  how  much  to  fight. 

Some  of  them  make  concessions  and  that’s  all  they  do,  just  conceding, 
conceding,  conceding,  conceding,  and  I  have  enough  personality  left  so  that  I 
don't  do  that.  I  learned  to  fight  because  I  think  that's  one  thing  the  divorce 
taught  me  -  that  I  didn't  fight.  I  hadn't  fought  for  myself.  I  learned  to  fight, 
but  how  much  fighting  is  good?  I  mean,  that’s  my  struggle  right  now,  how 
much  fighting  is  worth  it?  I  talked  to  a  woman  at  the  nursery  school  and  she 
was  horrified  when  I  said  that  I  had  fought  with  Ralph  over  some  things  that  I 
think  are  important  -  like  him  helping  me  with  the  kids  and  helping  me  with 
the  house.  I  said  I  thought  it  had  cost  us  psychically  quite  a  bit  in  our 
relationship.  And  she  said,  'Oh,  I  would  never  do  that.  I  have  let  Ron  do 
anything  that  he  wanted.  I  have  done  it  all  because  !  think  that's  what  I  should 
do;  that's  my  job.’  And  then  the  next  statement  she  said  was  that  they  are 
going  their  separate  ways  more  or  less.  He's  doing  his  thing  and  she's  doing 
her  thing.  But  I'm  not  like  that.  So,  what's  best?  Do  you  fight  until  you've 
destroyed  it  or  do  you  take  it  until  it's  fucked7  What  do  you  do?  I  don't  think 
that  very  many  men  of  our  generation  are  really  prepared  to  be  a  wife  to 
somebody.  They  have  no  idea,  they  aren't  taught  to  think  in  terms  of  what 
needs  doing.  Ralph  has  no  idea  of  what  needs  doing  to  keep  this  house 
afloat.  Otherwise  he  just  couldn't  relax  as  much  as  he  does.  Well,  maybe  he 
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won't  have  a  heartattack  when  he’s  50. 

Mary  also  mentioned  above  that  she  values  her  friends.  She  explains  that  she 
doesn't  make  friends  easily,  and  talked  about  the  ones  she  has  -  old  friends,  women 
friends,  men  friends. 

And  my  friends,  I  have  a  hard  time  making  friends,  I  think  because  I  still  have 
that  thing  from  my  childhood  of  being  shy  and  having  no  confidence.  I  mean  I 
walk  into  parties  like  one  at  Dorothy's  and  I  just  want  to  hide.  There  were  all 
these  neat  women  and  they're  out  there  looking  fabulous,  singing  and  joining 
right  in  and  they  haven't  known  those  people  any  longer  than  I  have.  And 
there  am  I  -  I  just  can't  do  it;  I  still  can't  do  it.  My  friendships  are  very  slowly 
evolved  things.  I  don't  make  friends  easily  and  I’m  discovering  that  I  will  not 
let  them  go  easily  either  because  I've  had  a  lot  of  good  friendships  in  my  life 
and  now  I  can't  pick  up  traces  of  people  who  I'd  like  to  keep  in  touch  with. 

It  s  just  lost.  I  phoned  Harry  and  Linda.  He  married  one  of  my  college 
roomates,  George's  old  buddy,  and  I  phoned  him  one  night  because  I  hadn't 
heard  from  them  since,  oh,  God  knows  when  It  was  years  and  years.  And  I 
called  them  out  of  the  blue  one  night  and  we  just  had  a  wonderful  talk.  We 
all  ended  up  saying,  'I  love  you,  I  love  you.'  All  three  of  us.  And  I  just 
thought,  'Shit,  I  mustn't  ever,  ever  let  go  of  that.'  Because  we  hadn’t  seen 
each  other  for  years  and  yet  you  still  have  feelings  for  people.  I  would  say 
here  in  Edmonton  that's  the  thing  that  has  struck  me  the  most  about  this 
place,  is  the  friendships  that  people  have,  that  are  so  deep  and  go  back  for 
so  many  years.  This  is  a  city  of  people  who  grew  up  together  and  have  10 
years,  if  not  longer,  friendships.  If  we  move  to  Montreal  or  something  I  think 
I  would  just  be  wrenched.  It  would  take  me  years  to  start  feeling  the  same 
way  about  people  as  I  do  here.  And  yet  I  don't  consider  that  I  am  a  very 
good  friend  to  other  people.  I  don't  consider  that  I'm  the  kind  of  person  that 
pops  to  mind  when  you  think  of  the  epitome  of  friendship,  because  I  don't 
seem  to  have  time  to  do  things  with  people.  The  energy  is  just  not  there  at 
the  time,  or  whatever  it  is.  For  a  long  time  I  was  friendly  with  Virginia.  Then  I 
went  through  this  thing  of  not  liking  her,  not  trusting  her  for  some  reason, 
and  then  slowly  I've  just  sort  of  let  that  whole  friendship  just  come  out  of  its 
own.  If  we  were  going  to  be  friends,  I  was  going  to  have  to  be  the  kind  of 
person,  and  she  was  going  to  have  to  be  the  kind  of  person  that  I  could  talk 
with  and  be  friendly  with.  She  would  have  to  demonstrate  it  to  me  over  a 
period  of  time  and  vice-versa.  That's  how  I  handled  that  one.  I  think  she  is  a 
very  fine  person.  I  think  she  likes  to  intrigue  and  she  has  her  bad  points;  but 
you  know,  I  used  to  think  that  people  should  be  perfect.  I  wouldn't  like  them 
if  they  weren't  perfect  because  I  guess  I  must  have  thought  that  I  was  so 
great.  And  now  I  just  find  I  don't  care.  Okay,  so  she's  that  way,  but  that’s  not 
what  I’m  going  to  pay  attention  to.  What  else  can  I  say  about  that?  I  guess 
there’s  not  much  else.  I  have  some  really  close  friends  that  are  men,  that  I 
didn't  think  I'd  ever  be  able  to  have.  I  didn't  think  I'd  ever  be  able  to  separate 
out  the  social  side  of  it  shall  we  say,  from  the  just  plain  ordinary  side  of 
friendship.  I  think  I’m  that  way  with  George  -  a  totally  non-sexual  friendship. 

But  we  sure  had  to  go  through  hell  to  arrive  at  that  point.  And  I  don't  dare 
see  him  very  much  because  I  think  it  might  upset  Ralph  a  bit.  He  gets  a  little 
threatened  by  it.  Who  else  is  a  friend  of  mine?  Richard.  Sometimes  he  and  I 
just  sit  on  the  phone  and  talk  our  hearts  out  for  an  hour.  We  haven't  done 
that  in  a  long  time.  Ever  since  his  girl  friend  moved  in  with  him.  I  like  to  talk 
to  men  as  a  friend.  It's  not  always  that  happens.  It's  not  easy  for  me;  I'm 
always  waiting  for  the  crunch. 

Asked  what  her  friends  mean  to  her,  Mary  talked  about  being  in  contact  instead  of  being 
isolated,  and  about  having  support  when  she  needed  it  from  people  who  could  help  and 
care  in  place  of  her  family  who  was  too  far  away. 
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I  think  friendship  means  for  me,  not  to  be  isolated  It's  been  especially 
important  for  me  since  I  was  home  with  the  children,  to  have  that  feeling  of 
being  in  contact  with  people.  In  fact  those  friendships  have  really  saved  my 
life  in  some  ways  over  the  time  I've  had  kids.  It  gives  me  a  feeling  of  having 
accomplished  something  over  the  years,  to  have  friendships.  And  it  gives  me 
a  good  feeling  to  be  able  to  say,  go  to  Elaine's  store  and  be  able  to  talk  to 
Elaine,  or  go  to  university  and  take  classes  with  Jim  and  know  him  as  a  friend 
I  guess  it  validates  me  in  a  way,  as  being  a  person.  That  you  exist,  you've 
been  around,  people  know  you,  they  like  you,  they've  liked  you  for  10  years, 
you've  been  through  things  with  them.  Some  friendships  don't  work  out.  You 
finally  discover  they  like  things  that  you  don't  like,  husbands  you  can't  live 
with.  But  they're  very  meaningful  to  me  in  the  sense  that  I  would  feel  utterly 
bereft  without  them.  My  mother  and  I  used  to  talk  about  friends  a  lot 
because  she  doesn't  have  any  close  friends.  She  had  a  couple  of  college 
friends  that  kind  of  fizzled  out.  I  sure  learned  the  meaning  of  friendship 
when  I  was  breaking  up  with  George  because  I  needed  my  friends  then,  and  I 
used  them  as  much  as  I  possibly  could,  and  they  were  really  supportive  and 
helpful  to  both  of  us.  She  couldn't  understand  how  I  could  talk  to  strangers 
and  not  talk  to  family.  She  doesn't  understand  that  -  for  her  blood  is  all,  and 
for  me  blood  is  fine  but  blood  is  2000  miles  away.  I  mean  I  can  talk  to  my 
sister  the  way  I'm  talking  to  you  but  I  can't  see  her  everyday.  It's  not  possible. 

So  for  me,  friends  have  taken  the  place  of  the  family  in  some  sense,  because 
I  have  been  so  far  from  them  since  I  was  in  my  adult  life.  When  I  think  about 
that  I  get  very  clutchy,  because  I  would  really  love  to  be  closer  to  them.  It’s  a 
great  sadness  to  me  that  I'm  not.  Friends  are  like  family. 

Mary  also  talks  about  an  ideal  relationship  she  envisages  -  a  kind  of  mentor  who  could 

be  a  model,  who  could  advise  her,  and  who  could  offer  support  and  wisdom. 

I  wonder,  I  was  talking  to  Virginia  about  it  the  other  night,  this  whole  idea  of 
having  an  older  person  like  a  mentor  -  her's  was  a  favorite  professor.  That 
must  help.  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  one.  I  never  met  anybody  that  filled  that 
need  for  me,  and  I  wonder  if  that  would  have  made  a  difference  to  my  ability 
to  see  that  you  shouldn't  follow  George  to  Michigan,  you  shouldn't  insist  on 
marriage,  you  shouldn't  remarry  so  soon.  'Look  what  you’re  doing1’  Some 
mother  to  guide  you.  Because  it  seems  to  me  a  wonderful  idea  -  it’s  like 
having  a  fairy  godmother  or  something.  Someone  to  say  maybe,  'You're  not 
so  bad,  your  struggles  aren't  so  horrific,  your  mistakes  aren't  so  great,  you’re 
okay.'  I  don't  know  what  I  mean  by  mentor  exactly.  I  mean  it  seems  to  have 
been  important  for  a  lot  of  people  though. 

In  spite  of  all  her  difficulties,  Mary  feels  positive  about  what  she  has 
accomplished  and  about  her  goals. 

I  feel  good  about  myself  now.  I  think  that  on  the  whole,  I’m  not  unhappy  with 
the  way  I've  turned  out.  Because  I  have  some  goals,  I  have  some  talents,  I’ve 
done  a  few'  things.  I've  had  two  kids,  I’ve  botched  up  one  marriage  but  I 
learned  a  lot  from  it  and  I've  come  out  of  it  with  feelings  of  friendship  for 
the  other  party.  I’m  trying  to  be  realistic  about  this  one  and  solve  the 
problems  the  best  way  I  know  how  so  that  it  does  work.  I  don’t  think  I'm 
feeling  too  badly  about  myself  at  this  point. 

Asked,  "What  do  you  value  in  yourself?"  she  spoke  of  her  ability  to  cope  with  problems, 
her  sense  of  humor,  her  ability  to  be  reflective  about  her  life,  and  the  talents  she  is 
discovering  she  has. 
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I  think  I  would  have  to  say  that  now,  today,  tonight,  I  value  my  ability  to  roll 
with  the  punches.  Because  I've  really  been  working  hard  to  develop  that  I 
think  that  I  didn't  have  a  very  large  capacity  for  coping  with  stress  or  for 
coping  with  things  that  just  didn't  go  right.  When  things  didn't  go  according 
to  the  way  I  had  imagined  them  -  little  things,  big  things,  medium  size  things, 
anything  -  I  couldn't  cope.  And  now  I  think  I  do  a  lot  better  in  that  area  I 
don't  make  tremendous,  firm,  fixed  plans  about  my  daily  life.  And  if 
something  happens  I  just  say,  'Fine,  okay,  maybe  next  time,'  or  'Too  bad1’  I 
mean  I  don't  mind;  I  don't  moan  and  groan  about  things  when  they  don't  work 
out.  I  also  have  discovered  that  I  have  a  good  ability  to  cope  with  situations 
that  are  a  hassle.  I  didn't  used  to,  but  I  do  now.  I  think  life  has  just  been  a 
hassle  for  such  a  long  time  that  it  has  just  become  easier  because  that's  the 
way  life  is.  You  just  sort  of  get  used  to  it.  I  was  quite  precious.  I  couldn't 
cope  with  noise,  I  couldn't  cope  with  messes,  I  couldn't  cope  with 
unexpected  things,  like  the  kid  shitting  on  your  rug  just  before  you're  going 
to  serve  dinner.  I  just  plod  through  those  things  now  and  that's  a  good  ability. 

I  don't  think  that's  a  bad  thing  to  have  in  life. 

I  value  my  sense  of  humour,  God  bless  it,  I  hope  I  can  hang  onto  it. 

Actually  that  is  my  criteria  for  a  friend,  practically  anyone.  Well  number  one 
is  that  they're  smart,  reasonably  smart,  not  smarter  than  me,  and  two  is  that 
they  have  a  good  sense  of  humour.  Because  I  can't  talk  to  people  that  can't 
laugh,  I  just  can't.  If  a  person  doesn't  laugh  about  whatever,  if  they  take 
themselves  and  life  too  seriously,  I  don't  need  it.  I  just  don't  want  to  be 
around  them;  I  find  them  boring.  And  all  of  my  friends  that  I've  had  for  years 
and  years  are  people  I  can  laugh  with.  Because  that's  what  seems  to  keep  me 
going  -  laughing.  Even  about  the  blackest  things  -  making  jokes  about 
bashing  the  kids  heads  against  the  walls.  That's  funny!  I  think  that’s  great  and 
if  you  can  laugh  about  it,  you  won't  do  it  maybe.  I've  gone  through  a  lot  of 
my  early  stage  problems  with  Ralph  with  a  sense  of  humour.  I'm  discovering 
that  we  can  both  do  that.  It  takes  a  lot  of  the  tension  out  of  our  relationship 
if  he  can  make  jokes  about  my  going  through  a  period  of  celibacy  and  I  can 
make  jokes  about  his  armpits.  It's  tit  for  tat  and  that's  how  we  get  through  it. 

Sense  of  humour  is  an  important  value  in  my  life. 

And  I  think  there's  a  certain  bit  in  my  brain  that  allows  me  to  be 
reflective  about  myself.  I  value  that,  because  I  can  sometimes  say,  'Whoa, 
stop  and  think  what  you're  doing,  or  what's  about  to  happen.'  Which  I  didn’t 
have.  That's  something  that  came  later,  much  later  for  me.  I  think  I  developed 
that  through  therapy.  Before  I  just  did  things  without  really  thinking  about 
them  -  I  just  drifted.  Yeah,  I  guess  I  have  a  certain  strength.  I've  discovered 
that  I  have  certain  strengths  and  God  damn  it,  I  wish  I'd  known  about  them  10 
years  ago.  That  I  do  have  strengths  that  I  could  have  done  things  more 
independently.  That  I  didn't  fall  apart  as  I'd  feared  I  would  and  that  I  do  have 
talents  in  certain  areas.  Like  my  artwork.  I  can  do  that.  I  can  cook.  If  I  want 
to  I  can  set  out  a  good  dinner.  Things  that  I  like  doing.  I  like  cooking,  I  like 
painting,  I  like  though  I'm  not  very  good  at  sewing.  But  my  taking  classes  this 
fall  has  shown  me  that  I  do  have  talents  that  I  should  work  on.  That  kind  of 
thing.  It's  nice  to  find  out  that  one  has  a  talent  because  I  didn't  think  I  did  for 
a  long  time. 

Mary  explains  further  that  she  used  to  see  herself  as  a  failure.  She  describes  the  effect 

on  her  of  a  particular  professor's  judgment  that  she  was  irresponsible. 

I  didn't  think  I  was  good  at  anything;  I’ve  been  such  a  failure  academically.  I 
had  done  a  Library  Science  degree  and  hadn't  really  done  much  with  it.  I  had 
started  off  with  a  bang  editing  and  then  it  sort  of  fizzled  out  I  just  didn’t 
think  there  was  much.  One  of  my  Ed.  Psych,  professors  made  a  devastating 
comment  about  me  because  I  was  a  miserable  failure  in  my  Education 
courses.  My  student  teaching  was  going  along  fairly  well  when  I  got  an 
absolutely  horrible  report  from  my  supervising  teacher,  that  I  wasn't  well 
prepared,  this,  that  and  the  other.  She  gave  me  a  bad  mark.  And  I  was 
crushed  because  I  thought  I  was  working  as  hard  as  I  could  for  that 
certificate.  And  the  Ed.  Psych,  professor  called  me  into  his  room  one  day 
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and  told  me  that  my  report  was  very  bad,  that  one  of  the  things  that  they  had 
to  say  about  me  was  that  I  was  irresponsible.  And  that  has  haunted  me  for  all 
these  years,  that  word  irresponsible.  I  have  struggled  to  prove  that  I  am 
responsible.  And  that  stupid  bastard,  I  mean  I  just  wasn't  interested  in  it,  and 
nobody  had  the  insight  to  say,  'Well  maybe  you're  just  not  interested  in 
teaching.  Have  you  thought  about  getting  out  of  it?'  No,  I  was  irresponsible1 
And  that  was  something  lapse.  Oh  my  God,  the  guilt!  Like  lapsing  a  bill,  or 
that  job  -  that's  why  that  is  such  a  heavy  burden  on  my  head  right  now.  I  feel 
irresponsible  for  that.  Anyway,  I  guess  that's  all  I  can  say  about  that  one. 

Mary  still  feels  that  she  is  to  blame  -  that  she  is  irresponsible  -  when  she  hasn't  the  time 

and  energy  to  take  care  of  all  the  household  jobs.  In  spite  of  her  recognition  that  there 

are  stressful  aspects  to  her  life  quite  apart  from  herself,  she  tends  to  blame  herself  for 

her  feelings  of  dissatisfaction.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  dislike  about 

yourself?”,  she  replied. 

Being  irresponsible.  I  procrastinate.  I  sit  around,  well  I  don’t  sit  around  but  I 
put  things  off  that  if  I  got  done  when  they  came  up,  wouldn't  bother  me.  I  d 
just  get  it  over  with  and  it  wouldn't  bother  me  for  days  and  days  before  I  did 
it.  I  don't  like  the  way  I’m  coping  with  my  relationship  with  Ralph  right  now.  I 
consider  it  terrible  that  I  somehow  can't  smile  through  the  whole  thing. 

There's  a  sense  of  grace  -  I  don't  think  I  have  a  good  sense  of  grace,  that's 
part  of  it.  I’m  just  always  complaining  about  things  -  this  needs  to  be  done, 
that  needs  to  be  done.  I  don't  like  that  real,  real  sourpuss  side  of  my  nature. 

I  just  hate  it.  And  the  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  my  life,  I  don't  like  that. 

George  used  to  call  me  a  malcontent  and  maybe  he's  right.  There's  some  part 
of  me  that  is  never  content,  is  always  wanting  something  to  be  better, 
wanting  things  to  be  better.  And  maybe  that's  the  bill  of  goods  that  girls  are 
sold.  I  still  vie  for  that  one.  I  want  the  house  finished.  I  can't  stand  living  in 
this  sort  of  mess,  with  things  not  painted,  things  not  finished,  that  sense  that 
nothing  is  going  right,  everything  s  wrong.  I  think.  Other  people  have  their 
houses  in  order,  their  lives  in  order.  Why  can't  we7'  Instead  of  just  saying, 

'Well,  not  everybody  has  their  lives  in  order.  We  re  among  them;  we've  got  a 
lot  to  do.'  I  mean  I  don't  have  that  easiness.  Superficially  I  do  go  along  with 
things  as  they  happen  but  all  the  same,  inside  it  bugs  me.  I  try  to  keep  a 
smooth  surface  because  I  know  that  if  you  don't,  it  affects  the  kids  and 
everything  goes  to  shit.  But  all  the  same,  it  really  bothers  me.  I  yearn  for 
order  -  orderliness  and  quiet,  things  finished,  everything  done.  Death,  maybe 
I  have  to  wait  for  that.  It  sounds  like  death  doesn't  it?  The  grave!  Flowers  in 
the  bowl. 

Oh,  there  are  lots  of  little  things  people  don't  like  about  theirselves  - 
that  /  don't  like  about  myself.  I  don't  like  the  fact  that  I've  let  myself  go 
physically.  I  haven't  picked  that  side  up  at  all.  I'm  still  sagging.  My  body  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be  in  its  heyday,  and  I  just  don't  seem  to  care.  I  mean  if  I 
cared  I  would  just  get  up  there  and  do  my  40  sit-ups  every  night.  But  I  don’t 
do  it.  There  are  certain  ways  I  do  look  after  myself  as  a  matter  of  pride,  but 
I  don't  like  that  that  I've  let  myself  go.  And  I'm  extravagant.  I  have  a 
spendthrift  side  to  myself.  If  I'm  not  careful  I’ll  spend  money  like  crazy.  And 
those  are  sort  of  picky  little  things. 

Until  the  interview,  Mary  had  not  realized  that  having  to  cope  with  a  multitude  of 
stresses  makes  her  feel  powerless  or  helpless.  Asked,  "In  what  ways  have  you 
experienced  yourself  as  powerless?”  she  was  at  first  baffled.  Then  she  recalled  the 
helpless  feeling  she  experienced  being  in  labor  the  first  time. 
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Gee  I  don't  know.  That's  an  interesting  question  because  I  sometimes  don't 
think  that  I  am  powerless;  I  think  that  I  have  a  lot  of  abilities  to  fall  back  on.  I 
know  -  labor!  18  hour  labor!  Sort  of  like  being  inside  a  giant  snowball  that's 
rolling  down  a  hill.  You  know  it  will  stop  sooner  or  later  but  you're  not  sure 
how  bad  it  will  be  before  it  gets  to  the  bottom.  I  was  unprepared  for  the 
pain  and  the  power  of  that  pain,  to  use  the  word  again,  and  I  knew  that  it 
would  stop.  I  mean  I  became  very  much  an  animal  in  that  I  had  a  very  long 
period  of  what  they  call  transition,  because  I  wasn't  dilating  fast  enough  and  I 
was  told  not  to  push.  This  went  on  for  a  long,  long  time,  I  don't  remember 
the  hours.  Ralph  probably  remembers  the  details  better  than  I  do  because  I 
was  really  in  extremis.  All  I  could  think  was  that  it  would  end  -  that  there 
would  be  a  time  when  it  would  stop.  But  there  was  nothing  I  could  do.  I  was 
kind  of  swept  along  by  these  contractions  and  I  was  helpless.  Totally 
helpless!  Except  that  I  was  trying  to  control  the  pushing.  And  that  was 
almost  helpless  too.  I  was  almost  helpless  in  that.  Well,  you  know. 

Mary  also  thinks  of  herself  as  powerless  to  effect  political  events.  She  reflected  that 

this  feeling  might  come  from  being  wrapped  up  in  her  own  personal  life,  as  well  as  from 

a  sense  that  as  one  small  clog,  she  cannot  affect  the  big  political  machine. 

Aside  from  my  personal  life,  powerlessness,  I  don't  feel  I  have  any  power 
really  as  a  citizen.  Maybe  that  comes  from  being  an  American  in  a  Canadian 
environment,  or  from  just  being,  from  reacting  to  things  that  happen  in  the 
world  -  political  events,  you  know,  invasions,  wars,  disasters,  human  disaster. 

A  lot  of  people  give  their  lives  to  political  action  and  in  thinking  they  will 
improve  the  situations  that  they  want  to  work  on,  and  I  somehow  feel  that  I 
don't  have  the  energy  for  it,  or  the  inclination.  There  are  people  that  do  go  in 
there  and  give  it  all  and  have  it  all  to  give  and  do  it.  Like  early  feminists  and 
some  politicians.  Some  people  have  changed  things,  but  I  don’t  feel  that  I 
have  any  power  in  that  regard  I’m  a  small  cog.  I  don't  know,  maybe  it  comes 
with  maturity,  because  sometimes  I  think  that  people  that  devote  their  lives  to 
a  cause  are  fairly  highly  developed  people  in  some  ways.  They're  not  so 
wrapped  up  in  the  details  of  their  daily  life.  And  once  a  person  reaches  that, 
the  goal  of  having  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  one's  life,  one's  job,  one  s 
marriage,  one’s  family,  then  maybe  you  can  move  to  a  higher  plane  sort  of, 
trying  to  improve  the  greater  -  your  community  or  city  or  your  country  or 
the  world.  But  I  just  don’t  feel  that  I’m  there  I  guess,  because  I  don't  do 
anything.  I  don't  support  charities,  I  don't  politic,  I  don't  picket,  I  don't  attend 
meetings.  I  don't  even  vote.  Political  elections  leave  me  deadly  cold.  I  just 
don't  feel  that  there's  anything  to  gain  by  it.  Especially  the  last  couple  of 
elections.  I  still  see  myself  as  an  American,  politically.  I  relate  to  the 
American  elections  a  lot  more  than  I  do  to  anything  that  goes  on  here 
politically.  I've  been  here  for  10  years,  which  is  kind  of  weird,  because  some 
people  have  become  citizens.  They  participate  and  I  don’t.  I  sort  of  watch 
what  goes  on  down  there  in  a  detached  sort  of  horrific  state  most  of  the 
time.  Whoever  becomes  president,  to  me  it's  almost  immaterial.  Probably 
both  candidates  are  very  much  alike  basically,  except  they  have  different 
images  that  they  promote.  And  once  they're  in  office,  the  machine  takes 
over.  I  think  that's  really  true.  There's  very  little  they  can  do.  Who  knows 
who  controls  anything7  I  don’t  know  who  is  powerful.  I  guess  my  definition 
of  a  powerful  person  would  be  someone  who  really  had  the  ability  to  go  out 
and  change  and  do  things  and  not  with  a  gun  and  not  with  a  car  -  through 
their  personality,  with  their  work  and  effort.  Doing  something1 

Mary  explains  too  that  she  feels  powerless  to  effect  change  in  her  own  home,  and  that 

she  perceives  this  feeling  as  related  to  the  reality  of  the  amount  of  care  demanded  by 


small  children. 
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I  would  say  on  the  whole  though  that  I  felt  more  powerless  than  powerful. 

Even  looking  around  my  house  I  think  that.  It's  not  pulled  together,  and  that  to 
me  is  a  sign  of  powerlessness  in  some  way,  because  it  means  that  I  don't 
quite  think  I  can  do  it  or  our  house  is  really  half-done.  We  sort  of  stopped 
doing  it.  Having  the  two  kids  made  both  of  us  feel  powerless  -  caught  in  a 
bind  And  for  a  long  time  we  wallowed  in  it;  we  just  couldn't  do  anything.  I 
think  looking  back  on  it,  especially  Ralph,  he's  a  much  more  optimistic  person 
than  me  -  I  think  basically  my  nature  is  a  pessimistic  one,  his  is  optomistic  - 
he's  always  trying  to  show  me  the  ways  in  which  we  have  done  and 
accomplished  and  succeeded.  Whereas  it’s  my  tendency  to  see  the  ways  in 
which  we  have  yet  to  do  and  have  failed.  So  he  drags  me  out  We're  kind  of 
a  balance  because  when  he  gets  too  flighty  about,  'Oh,  wouldn't  it  be  great  if 
we  did  X,'  then  I  come  in  with  my  pessisism  and  dash  his  hopes  to  the 
ground.  And  when  I’m  crawling  around  on  the  floor  he  kind  of  lifts  me  up  by 
the  collar  a  little  bit.  But  I  think  we  went  through  a  real  powerlessness  state, 
a  feeling  of  powerlessness  after  Sara  was  born  -  well,  when  I  got  pregnant 
with  Sara,  the  whole  pregnancy,  and  for  a  while  after  her  birth.  She's  in  her 
terrible  two’s  but  we  still  feel  that  we  have  power  over  her  and  that's  a  good 
feeling.  It's  not  quite  as  much  work  as  when  I  was  nursing  her  several  times  a 
day  and  having  to  worry  about  Teddy  at  the  same  time.  I  caught  every  cold 
that  came  around.  I  was  sick  once  a  month.  I  think  my  neighbor's  going 
through  the  same  thing  right  now.  It  just  breaks  my  heart  to  see  her.  The 
same  damn  thing  that  I  went  through!  She's  sick!  Her  baby  cries  all  night  and 
is  every  bit  as  spoiled  and  as  demanding  as  Teddy  was.  I  know  just  what 
she's  going  through.  Powerlessness!  I  never  really  thought  about  it  before 
tonight,  but  maybe  that's  something  that  I  should  think  about  and  try  to  worry 
about  a  little  bit  more.  Because  it  certainly  is  a  key  to  how  much  you  get 
done,  isn't  it?  I  think  how  you  feel  about  yourself,  whether  you  think  you 
have  any  power  or  control  over  your  life.  I  do  get  little  things  done  but  they 
just  sort  of  sink  into  the  larger  morass  of  the  place  I  don't  know. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  should  sell  the  house  and  start  over  with  a  clean,  new 
place  that  had  all  the  work  done.  But  I  think  Ralph  and  I  both  shared  that 
feeling  at  the  beginning,  of  just  being  overwhelmed  by  it  all  -  not  being  able 
to  move.  We  had  our  feet  in  the  mud.  And  yet  we  were  doing  that  whole 
time.  I  mean  Christ,  he  was  working,  I  was  keeping  the  house,  cooking  the 
meals,  looking  after  the  two  children.  We  were  really  working  our  butts  off 
though  it  seemed  at  the  time  that  we  were  swept  up.  I  was  editing  a  book.  I 
even  took  it  with  me  to  the  hospital,  thinking  that  I  could  get  some  work  done 
there.  On  the  whole  I  feel  that  we  haven't  done  too  badly,  although  I  think 
there’s  room  for  improvement.  It  would  do  our  heads  a  lot  of  good  if  we 
felt  we  had  more  power. 

Mary  has  perceived  that  both  she  and  her  husband  have  felt  powerless,  faced  with  the 
amount  of  work  required  to  care  for  two  infants.  She  recognizes,  however,  that  while 
her  husband  may,  like  her,  feel  powerless  at  home,  he  does  have  power  in  the  world 
outside. 

I  don't  know  what  Ralph's  opinion  of  himself  is  because  obviously  he's  out  in 
the  world  doing  things  and  getting  recognition  for  what  he  does  right  and 
left.  I  remember  I  was  doing  the  watercolour  workshop  in  the  fall  with  an 
old,  old  friend  of  mine.  I’ve  known  her  for  10  years.  She  was  with  me  and 
we  were  talking  about  husbands  and  we  were  very  close  really.  And  she  was 
giving  me  hell  in  some  ways  about  Ralph  because  she  doesn't  think  that  Ralph 
and  I  talk  to  each  other  enough.  And  she  said,  'You  know  Ralph  is  a  very 
powerful  person.'  And  I  said,  'What  do  you  mean?  Ralph?  She  said,  'Yeah.  In 
his  profession  he  is  a  very  powerful  man  in  Alberta.  And  you’d  better 
smarten  up  and  realize  that  he's  not  Joe  Shit,  the  ragman  on  the  street.  He's  a 
special  person!'  Maybe  she  was  trying  to  say  to  me  that  I  wasn't  valuing  him 
enough.  She  certainly  wasn't  saying  I  should  kowtow,  she’s  not  that  kind  of 
woman,  and  she  works  and  everything.  She  wasn't  suggesting  that  I  should 
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be  the  little  fascinating  woman  at  home.  She  was  just  saying,  'Look  at  him; 
value  him;  try  to  see  him  the  way  other  people  see  him  and  maybe  you'll 
realize  a  different  side  of  Ralph,  because  you  tend  to  see  the  negative. 

You've  been  bogged  down  for  so  long  together  in  this  struggle  that  you  don’t 
see  the  positive  side  of  him  and  you  don’t  start  by  looking  at  his  successes  in 
his  job.'  And  because  I  don't,  I  never  think  about  Ralph  as  powerful  outside 
the  house,  because  inside  the  house  he's  a  schlepp.  He  doesn’t  help  me  with 
the  dishes,  he  helps  me  with  this  but  breaks  it.  It's  just  criticism,  criticism, 
criticism!  But  I  do  think  that  he  does  have  it  outside  the  home;  he  does  have  a 
powerful  image.  And  when  he  comes  home  maybe  it's  schizophrenic  for  him. 
Maybe  the  guy  comes  home  and  all  of  a  sudden  he’s  a  little  nothing.  I  don't 
think  that's  true.  I  think  Ralph  is  too  much  of  a  family  person  to  think  that. 

But  it  was  an  interesting  realization  for  me. 

Mary  experiences  power  too,  but  only  in  her  relationships  to  others  -  her  power  to  hurt 

or  to  make  happy.  However,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  her. 

But  power  in  my  later  years,  well.  I'm  a  lot  more  careful  now  with  my 
relationships  with  friends  and  my  husband,  and  I  try  to  be  more  responsible 
because  I  realize  that  I  do  have  the  power  to  hurt  people  and  the  power  to 
make  people  happy.  It’s  something  that  I  really  have  to  struggle  with  because 
I  don't  think  I'm  a  really  super  conscious  person  of  other  peoples  feelings. 

I'm  ususally  bogged  down  by  what  I  am  having  to  go  through  at  the  time  and  it 
takes  a  lot  for  me  to  notice  that  somebody  else  looks  sad  or  unhappy  or 
happy  or  whatever.  I  used  to  be  accused  of  being  tactless  and  that  was  a 
very  heavy  thing  for  me  because  I  thought  I  was  so  wonderful  in  that  way. 

But  now  I'm  careful,  I'm  careful  about  the  way  I  relate  to  other  people.  I  try 
to  be  a  little  more  considerate  in  that  sense.  That  power  that  I  have,  I  don't 
feel  that  it's  anyone  and  anybody  else's  power.  But  I  do  think  that  I've  learned 
that  I  have  the  ability  to  use  whatever  powers  I  do  have  to  hurt  people  or  to 
make  people  happy.  Certainly  with  my  kids  that's  the  really  big  thing  right 
now,  because  one  has  power  of  life  and  death  over  children.  And  not  to  be 
so  extreme,  but  you  have  the  power  to  affect  their  personalities  and  their 
development.  I  don't  dwell  on  that  too  much.  I  just  think  that  they're  resilient 
and  they’ll  get  through  it  no  matter  how  awful  a  mother  I  am  in  some  ways, 
and  I'm  not  too  bad.  I  don't  dwell  on  that.  I'm  not  scared  of  dealing  with 
them.  I'm  aware  of  that  potential  for  hurt  and  the  potential  for  good.  I  think 
that’s  about  it  on  that  one. 

The  conflict  and  depression  Mary  experiences  seems  related  to  a  feeling  of 

powerlessness  to  make  changes,  both  in  her  personal  life  and  in  the  world  at  large.  Her 

sense  of  not  being  able  to  cope  with  responsibilities  she  has  undertaken,  of  being  caught 

in  a  difficult  situation,  has  left  her  without  the  energy  she  needs  to  help  herself,  either 

by  questioning  social  norms  and  values  or  by  actively  changing  her  situation. 

As  for  me,  I  think  I'm  sort  of  stripped  of  the  ability  to  do  anything.  Inactive,  I 
think  that's  it.  I  stir  myself  once  in  awhile  and  I  go  do  a  batch  of  baking  and 
then  I  am  so  far  behind  with  everything  else  that  once  in  a  while  I’m  into  the 
quicksand.  I  go  out  in  the  world  and  I  try  to  take  on  a  job  and  it  becomes  a 
hassle.  And  so  I'm  swept  back  into  that.  Plus  it  becomes  a  hassle  outside 
because  it’s  a  lot  of  work  and  inside  the  house  because  it’s  triple  the  effort  at 
home.  So  I  don’t  do  anything.  I  think  today,  with  the  shooting  of  John 
Lennon,  you  really  do  feel  powerless.  There's  nothing  that  anybody  can  do. 

He's  dead,  gone,  kaput!  And  I  kind  of  schlepped  around  the  house  all  day  and 
I  was  really  nice  to  the  kids,  for  a  change.  I  was  up  really  late  last  night,  I 
read  to  them  all  morning  and  I  just  couldn't  seem  to  get  motivated  I  made  a 
few  phone  calls,  I  baked  some  biscuits,  but  did  none  of  the  big  jobs  around 
the  house.  I  tried  to  do  the  sidewalks,  just  little  things  that  don't  amount  to 
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much  over  a  day.  You  wouldn't  walk  into  my  house  and  say,  'Oh,  she  did  her 
floors'  or  Oh,  she  did  the  laundry,'  or  anything.  I  think  maybe  that's  why  I'm 
being  so  slack  with  the  executive  work.  I  just  feel,  'Oh,  what  the  hell!  I  can't 
do  it  anyway!  It's  too  much!’  I  think  they  should  hire  a  person  that  doesn't 
have  kids.  They  should  hire  somebody  who  could  just  sit  at  her  desk  and 
work,  and  do  a  good  job.  And  sometimes  I  just  think  I'm  not  interested  in  too 
many  things.  Maybe  the  things  I'm  interested  in  are  schlepping  around  the 
house,  reading  to  my  kids,  and  baking  a  batch  of  biscuits.  I  don't  know.  I 
guess  that's  it.  I  like  to  call  it  tharn  -  you  know,  that  expression  from 
Watership  Down  that  the  little  rabbits  had  for  when  they  saw  the  headlights 
of  a  car  coming  at  them  and  couldn't  move?  And  that  was  it,  tharn.  They'd 
just  sort  of  stand  and  wait. 

And  yet,  as  immobilized  as  she  feels,  caught  in  a  situation  not  entirely  of  her  own 

making,  Mary  has  made  significant  changes  on  a  personal  level.  In  answer  to  the 

question,  "What  do  you  think  about  the  Women's  Movement?”  she  reaffirms  the  change 

in  her  behaviour  towards  women,  in  her  values  and  in  her  thinking.  This  she  has  achieved 

in  spite  of  the  restrictions  she  experiences  on  her  time  and  energy. 

I  have  done  zippo  for  the  Women's  Movement,  in  complete  character  with  my 
treatment  of  the  rest  of  the  world  movements  and  causes.  I  have  done 
nothing.  I  try  to  make  the  odd  statement  when  I'm  dealing  with  somebody  in  a 
conversation,  person  to  person.  If  somebody  says  something  that  I  think  is 
really  blatantly  stupid  about  women,  and  especially  if  it's  a  woman,  then  I  try 
to  talk  about  it.  And  I  try  to  support  my  friends  when  I  think  they  need  it.  I 
have  a  friend  now  that's  home  with  a  little  baby  and  we  see  a  lot  of  each 
other  because  I  know  what  it  meant  to  me  when  I  was  starting  out.  I'm  not 
competitive  anymore  with  women  because  I  view  it  as  a  waste  of  time.  In  the 
days  in  college  we  were  competing  for  dates.  You  were  on  the  meat  market 
-  out  on  the  hustle,  when  it  seemed  so  important  to  get  a  man.  I  think  that's 
why  I  didn't  have  any  close  female  friends,  not  really.  It’s  really  hard  to.  And 
now  it's  all  different.  My  values  have  changed  I'm  not  interested  in  the  same 
kinds  of  things.  If  I  could  have  a  good  conversation  with  a  woman  or  a  man, 
that's  fine  with  me.  I'm  not  competitive.  If  a  woman  has  success  with 
something,  great,  I'm  happy.  I'll  try  to  support  her  if  I  can.  Beauty  in  another 
person  doesn't  threaten  me,  or  personality,  or  money.  I  don't  think  I'm 
threatened  by  those  things.  You  know  what  does  threaten  me  is  a  successful 
woman  -  a  woman  that's  out  in  the  world,  making  a  big  financial  and 
professional  success.  And  I  didn't  realize  I  was  until  last  week  when  Ralph 
said  he'd  had  supper  with  a  particular  woman.  She  used  to  be  around  here  in 
some  capacity  or  other.  And  she's  now  some  big  shot,  big,  big,  big,  big  shot 
with  CBC.  And  immediately  I  thought,  'Gasp!  He's  out  having  dinner  at  some 
classy  hotel  with  this  beautiful  -  she's  beautiful  -  blond,  career  woman.’  And 
I  didn't  realize  how  that  would  affect  me,  but  it  did. 

But  getting  back  to  the  question  about  the  Feminist  Movement.  Oh 
God,  I  don't  know.  I  think  I'm  trying  to  find  somewhat  of  a  happy  medium  for 
myself  within  it,  trying  to  balance  the  fact  that  I  do  have  an  urge  to  get  out 
and  do  something,  with  the  feeling  that  I  must  look  after  the  home  fires  too. 

But  at  least,  maybe  because  of  the  Feminist  Movement,  I'm  even  asking  that, 
whereas  maybe  10  years  ago  I  wouldn't  have  even  asked  that.  I  would  have 
just  assumed  that  I  had  to  do  that  and  I  wouldn’t  be  struggling  to  find  an 
answer.  I  really  respect  a  lot  of  women  that  are  still  actively  marching  and 
doing  things,  keeping  it  in  the  forefront  of  their  lives.  Like  Vera  and  you  and 
Virginia,  people  like  that.  I  sort  of  watch  and  think,  Great!  Good1  I'm  glad 
somebody's  doing  it!'  I've  lost  a  lot  of  that.  Since  I  got  married  to  Ralph  and 
had  a  family,  a  lot  of  my  ties  with  the  women  that  I  used  to  see  more  of  in 
those  days  have  loosened.  And  I  guess  that’s  natural.  Well  in  fact,  some  of 
them  have  moved  away.  And  I  simply  don't  have  time  to  go  out  and  do  things 
with  them  on  an  independent  thing.  I'm  just  beginning  to  start,  as  a  matter  of 


fact,  to  go  out.  And  Ralph  encourages  me.  He’s  not  threatened  by  that,  I 
don't  think,  too  much. 


H.  Jean 


Jean  is  a  34  year  old  woman,  born  in  rural  Saskatchewan  of  English,  Irish  and 
Scottish  heritage.  She  has  lived  in  several  different  Canadian  cities  and  presently  resides 
in  Edmonton.  Jean  was  the  third  child  and  only  daughter  in  a  family  of  five  children.  Her 
mother  has  a  grade  1  1  education  and  is  a  licensed  practical  nurse  and  first  aid  attendant. 
Her  father,  who  died  1  1  years  ago  was  variously  a  mechanic,  electrician,  carpenter  and 
farmer.  Jean  has  two  university  degrees  plus  technical  training  in  communication  arts. 
She  has  worked  at  numerous  jobs  including:  machine  operator  and  collection  clerk  in  a 
bank,  library  clerk,  teacher,  researcher  and  writer,  sound  recordist  and  editorial  assistant. 
At  present  she  works  in  the  radio,  making  a  yearly  salary  of  $22,500.  Jean  is  a  member 
of  a  conservation  group. 

Asked,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a  woman'’"  Jean  first  spoke  of  the 

discomfort  and  mood  change  she  experiences  when  menstruating 

One  of  the  things  it  has  meant  is  that  I  have  about  13  periods  a  year  instead 
of  eleven  like  some  people  have,  and  I  have  one  right  at  this  very  second  and 
it  feels  like  it  always  feels.  Like  I  feel  crummy!  1  feel  like  until  I  get  over  this 
I'm  not  going  to  be  able  to  think  straight,  I'm  not  going  to  be  able  to  do 
anything.  And  if  I  didn't  have  this  my  mind  would  work  all  the  time.  I  often 
resent  the  fact  that  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  mood  change  and  particularly  the 
week  before.  Not  usually  after  the  period  starts,  but  the  week  before  I  can 
be  completely  miserable,  cry  a  lot,  not  know  what’s  the  matter  and  it  always 
comes  as  a  suprise  to  me  when  I  have  my  period  and  then  I  think,  'Oh!'  But 
it’s  unfair!  I  once  knew  a  girl,  she  had  to  have  been  a  girl,  who  said  to  me 
many  years  ago,  'Oh,  I  just  love  it  when  I  get  my  period  because  it  makes  me 
remember  that  I'm  a  woman.'  And  I  thought,  'Jesus,  I'd  just  as  soon  have 
some  other  way  to  get  reminded.'  I  mean,  it’s  just  not  a  good  enough  reason. 

But  actually  it’s  not  that  I  can't  think  about  anything  else,  it’s  just  that  as  long 
as  there's  any  kind  of  basic  discomfort,  any  kind  of  awareness  of  your  body 
-  if  you're  hungry  or  you're  tired  or  whatever  -  you  feel  crumby.  That 
always  comes  first  before  whatever,  and  what  you're  working  on  tends  to 
kind  of  get  filtered  through  that.  You're  not  free  of  your  body  when  you're 
trying  to  use  your  mind.  I  tend  to  divide  the  body  and  mind  quite  a  lot  more 
than  they  say  one  is  supposed  to,  and  I  actually  resent  the  intrusion  of  the 
body  when  I  am  trying  to  use  my  brain.  That  of  course  is  a  personal  thing  and 
always  has  been. 

Jean  went  on  to  discuss  her  body-image,  explaining  that  she  is  self-conscious  about 

being  overweight.  She  believes  that  being  anything  other  than  average  or  other  than  she 

should  be  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  her  in  the  working  world. 

I  have  never  liked  my  body  at  all,  and  when  I  dream  I  dream  that  I  look 
different.  I  have  never  accepted  the  way  I  look,  and  consequently  I  tend  to 
discount  it  as  much  as  possible  -  my  body  -  and  assume  that  the  mind  is 
where  it’s  at.  What's  going  on  is  in  there.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  whatjs 
carrying  it  around.  It  comes  from  being  fat.  It  comes  from  having  been  fat 
since  birth  and  being  aware  that  I  didn't  look  like  everybody  else.  And  that  it 
was  a  disadvantage  not  to  look  like  everbody  else.  I  mean  a  real,  true 
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disadvantage  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  in  fact,  it's  always  been  much 
more  important  to  me  that  I’m  fat  than  that  I'm  a  woman.  I've  never  felt  really 
that  I  was  disadvantaged  because  I  was  a  woman,  any  more  than  any  other 
woman  has,  and  probably  not  nearly  as  much.  But  I  really  have  always  felt 
that  I  was  disadvantaged  because  I  was  fat.  Because  I  think  that  people  make 
assumptions  about  you  based  on  what  you  look  like.  And  it's  really 
subjective,  but  I've  always  felt  that  I  looked  stupid.  That  I  didn't  look  -  that 
people  wouldn't  respect  me  because  I  was,  you  know?  I  looked,  well,  on 
good  days  I  look  cute,  and  on  bad  days  I  just  look  dumpy.  And  I  think  that 
people  can't  see  past  that.  They  can't  see  that  really  I'm  bright  and  that  I'm 
talented  and  whatever,  and  that  that's  more  important.  And  consequently  I've 
let  the  body,  which  I've  never  accepted,  become  too  important.  And  I  think 
it's  crippling,  really.  And  I  think  that  any  woman  -  any  person  really  because  I 
know  men  who  have  this  too,  but  it's  much  rarer  with  them  because  they 
never  think  that  they're  being  judged  by  their  bodies.  They  always  think 
they’re  being  judged  by  their  achievements.  Whereas  women  are  being 
judged  by  their  bodies  all  the  time  and  by  their  achievements  secondly.  You 
know,  if  there's  nothing  else  going  on.  If  you’re  going  to  be  a  woman  and 
deal  with  the  very  real  disadvantages  of  being  a  woman  in  the  marketplace,  it 
helps  to  be  attractive  or  at  least  average  looking.  And  being  fat  takes  you  out 
of  the  average-looking  category,  I  figure.  I  mean  being  spectacularly 
beautiful  isn't  particularly  helpful  either,  in  the  working  world.  I  mean  it  has  its 
other  advantages,  but  it  isn't  really  an  advantage  in  the  working  world. 

Actually  for  a  woman  to  be  as  invisible  as  possible  or  to  be  at  least  kind  of 
as  standard  as  possible  is  a  real  advantage,  because  then  people  judge  her  by 
her  achievements  and  by  her  mind  and  not  by  the  other  stuff. 

Jean  is  not  sure  of  whether  or  not  she  has  actually  experienced  discrimination  based  on 

her  appearance,  but  believes  that  she  learned  at  an  early  age  that  she  was  not  acceptable 

the  way  she  was. 

I  don't  know  if  I’ve  actually  experienced  this  .  I  think  maybe  I've  imagined  it. 

It's  come  from  a  lifetime  of  feeling  that  I  was  inadequate  because  I  didn’t  look 
like  everybody  else.  I  mean  true/y  feeling  that  I'm  not  quite  okay,  I'm  not 
quite  acceptable.  I  must  have  picked  it  up  fairly  young,  because  I  remember 
being  aware  that  I  was  fat  and  therefore  sometimes  a  second  class  citizen,  at 
an  extremely  young  age.  And  it  wasn't  my  family,  and  who  knows  what 
happens  before  you’re  four  and  don't  remember  anything.  But  my  family  has 
always  been  really  close,  so  they  would  never  -  I  know  families  that  are  quite 
vindictive  about  the  way  their  children  are  and  they  tease,  they  actually  tease 
their  children.  But  that  never  happened  in  my  family.  I  think  it  had  to  be  other 
kids  basically.  I  don't  remember  a  lot  of  teasing  and  that  kind  of  thing  when  I 
was  very  young,  but  I  know  it  happened.  It  has  always  kind  of  mystified  me 
because  I  had  to  have  gotten  the  attitude  from  somewhere,  and  I  literally  don't 
know  where  I  got  it  from.  Because  I  remember  being  quite  young  and 
developing  the  conviction  that  I  couldn't  have  white  stockings  to  wear  to 
Sunday  School.  I  had  to  wear  ugly  brown  stockings  to  Sunday  School 
because  my  legs  were  too  fat  to  wear  white  stockings.  And  as  far  as  I  can 
tell  I  invented  that  because  no  one  ever  said  that  to  me.  When  I  was  about 
15  I  said  something  to  my  mother  and  she  said,  'That  wasn't  the  truth1  You 
were  too  old  for  white  stockings!'  But  I  had  thought  up  that  as  the  reason.  I 
tended  to  not  talk  about  things.  I  tended  to  kind  of  think  of  what  I  figured  the 
reason  had  to  be.  And  then  I  would  believe  it  after  I  thought  of  it.  People 
didn't  actually  have  to  tell  me  anything.  I  figured  it  out  for  myself  and  I  was 
often  wrong  But  by  the  time  -  like  10  years  later  -  I  find  out  I  was  wrong,  it 
would  be  too  late  to  eradicate  it.  I  must  have  at  some  point  been  aware  of 
the  fact  that  I  didn't  look  like  the  other  kids  and  that  it  mattered  But  I  don't 
know  when  or  where  Because  it  had  to  be  really  young,  and  then  it  just  got 
built  on  for  years  and  years. 
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As  a  young  child  Jean  was  timid,  withdrawn  and  fearful.  She  describes  several 

incidents  which  exemplify  the  feelings  she  experienced  away  from  home. 

I  was  really  a  timid  child  anyway.  You  know,  I  was  the  kind  of  kid  that  ran 
away  to  home  when  I  was  staying  over  at  people's  places.  We  had  quite  an 
isolated  life  on  the  farm,  and  the  family  itself  was  quite  close.  And  being  in 
other  people's  families,  even  for  the  weekend,  being  constantly  afraid  of 
doing  something  wrong  and  meeting  their  standard.  I  remember  staying  at  an 
aunt's  house  and  she  was  very  critical  in  certain  ways  that  my  mother  wasn't, 
and  I  was  just  frightened  the  whole  time  that  I  was  going  to  do  something  and 
be  mortified.  I  mean  mortified\  Humiliation  was  and  is  much  more  to  me 
than  any  other  kind  of  pain.  It's  the  thing  that  I  cannot  bear  and  that  I'll  do 
anything  to  prevent,  often  causing  myself  much  more  trouble  that  the 
humiliation  would  be  if  indeed  it  happened,  which  it  probably  wouldn't  have. 

So  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  being  a  woman,  that  has  to  do  with  my 
character.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  being  a  girl.  I  had  many  characteristics  in 
common  with  several  of  my  brothers  and  it  had  to  do  with  the  way  we  were 
and  not  so  much  with  being  a  girl. 

When  I  was  at  home  I  was  alone  from  about  the  time  I  was  10,  they  say. 

They  say  I  became  really  withdrawn  by  the  time  I  was  10,  though  I  can't  have 
been  all  that  communicative  till  then,  you  know,  when  I  think  of  things  that  I 
imagined  rather  than  talked  about.  My  mother  even  said  as  a  baby  that  I  didn't 
talk.  I  could  talk  in  full  sentences  before  I  actually  said  anything.  I  didn’t  tend 
to  babble.  But  that  I  didn't  talk,  I  just  thought.  And  then  I  was  a  very  sober 
baby.  And  my  oldest  brother  was  the  same,  a  very  sober  baby.  And  she 
used  to  worry  about  us  because  we  were  obviously  thinking  about  stuff  but 
she  never  knew  what  it  was.  And  I  think  that  in  a  way  I  kind  of  intimidated 
her. 

I  was  in  the  hospital  when  I  was  six  and  I  had  never  been  away  from  home.  I 
was  in  the  hospital  for  three  weeks.  And  somehow  they  managed  to  come 
and  see  me  once  a  day  every  day,  except  for  one  day.  I  don't  know  how 
they  did  it.  I  mean  we  were  14  miles  from  town  over  rough  roads,  but  they 
actually  managed  to  do  it  somehow.  And  I've  never  been  so  frightened  in  my 
life.  I  was  like  lost.  First  I  was  in  with  the  babies;  there  was  no  place  for  a 
six  year  old  girl.  First  I  was  in  with  the  babies  and  then  I  was  in  with  the 
adults,  and  there  was  never  anybody  to  talk  to.  I  didn't  talk  to  anybody,  ever! 

I  was  in  a  lot  of  pain  as  well.  I  had  been  sick  for  much  of  the  year  and  then 
eventually  I  ended  up  in  the  hospital.  I  had  a  hard  enough  time  talking  to 
anybody  at  home,  but  in  the  hospital  I  couldn't  talk  to  anybody.  And  I 
remember  after  I  had  been  in  there  about  two  weeks  they  took  the  traction 
off  and  let  me  walk  around  for  a  day.  And  the  idea  was  if  I  could  walk 
properly  then  they  would  let  me  go  home.  And  I  remember  being  in  a  lot  of 
pain  and  trying  really  hard  to  walk  straight  so  they  would  let  me  go  home. 

And  I  thought  I  was  actually  fooling  them  and  I  remember  being  so  bitterly, 
bitterly  disappointed  when  I  discovered  that  they  didn't  think  I  walked  so  good 
and  they  put  me  back  in  the  traction.  So  it  was  just  awful,  because  I'd  never 
been  away  from  home. 

I  really  was  the  kind  of  the  kid  who  ran  away  to  home  when  being  sent  to  my 
aunt's  house  to  stay  for  the  week.  I  was  sort  of  good  for  about  two  days,  I 
think.  And  on  another  occasion  I  went  to  stay  with  some  cousins  I  have  a 
cousin  that's  only  a  few  days  younger  than  I  am  and  we’ve  always  been  kind 
of  close,  for  people  that  lived  500  miles  apart.  And  I  went  to  stay  with  her. 

She  was  all  right  -  she  stayed  the  first  half  of  the  summer  with  us  and  she 
was  fine.  She  just  became  a  member  of  our  family  and  she  was  okay.  And 
for  the  second  half  of  the  summer  I  went  to  stay  with  them.  And  I  was  okay 
for  awhile,  but  I  got  terrible  crying  fits.  I  remember  at  one  point  I  couldn't 
remember  what  my  mother  looked  like.  And  how  was  it  possible  to  forget 
what  she  looked  like?  I'd  only  been  away  for  three  weeks,  although  it 
seemed  like  several  years.  It  was  just  terrible!  And  I  think  that  eventually  my 
aunt  phoned  and  asked  them  to  come  and  get  me  because  I  was  so  unhappy. 

And  somewhere  in  there  I  ran  away  too.  I  had  a  big  fight  with  my  cousin  and 
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I  packed  my  bags  and  I  was  crying  and  was  going  out  to  the  end  of  the  lane. 

And  I  didn't  know  which  way  to  turn  at  the  end  of  the  lane  and  I  was  500 
miles  from  home,  and  I  actually  didn’t  know  which  direction  home  was,  but  I 
was  going  anyway!  God,  it  must  have  been  terriblel  I  was  so  homesick. 

Jean  describes  her  family  -  the  fact  of  having  four  brothers  and  no  sisters,  a  mother 

who  went  out  to  work  and  a  father  who  was  very  shy  and  preferred  the  company  of 

women.  She  explains  her  feelings  about  her  family  and  about  feeling  different  from 

other  families,  wondering  why,  after  having  lived  in  a  nice,  non-sexist  family,  she  is 

unstable  and  "screwed  up." 

I  come  from  a  family  of  all  boys  -  four  boys.  And  in  some  ways  it  was  really 
a  good  way  to  grow  up  -  at  least  I  felt  so  at  the  time,  after  I  was  too  old  to 
have  a  sister.  Because  there  was  no  competition  on  that  level.  I  always  felt 
quite  outnumbered.  There  was  mother  and  I  and  then  there  was  four 
brothers  and  my  father.  And  I  always  felt  really  outnumbered.  And  my 
mother  was  never  a  very  'feminine'  woman  anyway.  My  father  was  a  gentle 
soul.  He  really  was.  In  fact  we  did  well  in  that  way  because  mother  was 
much  stronger  and  more  masculine  than  the  average  woman,  and  worked  with 
him  on  the  farm  as  a  partner.  And  he  was  more  feminine  than  the  average 
man.  He  was  fabulous  with  babies.  He  really  was.  And  he  was  wonderful 
around  the  house.  So  I  grew  up  in  a  pretty  non-sexist  household, 
considering  how  many  men  there  were.  But  I  was  always  aware  of  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  other  households,  not  so  much  when  I  was 
really  young  but  afterwards.  Eventually,  mother  went  to  work  when  my 
youngest  brother  was  five  or  six  and  we  had  by  that  time  moved  off  the 
farm  into  a  tiny  hamlet  -  one  of  those  hamlets  where  you  have  to  be  there 
10  to  20  years  and  you're  still  the  new  people.  And  we  were  never 
accepted.  Never!  Well,  I  have  a  brother  who  has  now  married  there  and  has 
children,  and  they've  kind  of  become  accepted,  but  we  as  a  family  never 
were.  My  mother  worked.  She  was  probably  the  only  woman  in  the  entire 
village  that  worked.  Oddly  enough,  the  women  of  the  village  loved  Dad.  He 
was  a  service  man  and  he  went  around  and  fixed  their  stoves  and  so  on  and 
he  had  a  lot  of  friends  among  the  women  in  the  community.  He  was  easy  to 
talk  to  and  he  was  very  shy  and  always  more  comfortable  with  women,  I 
guess  because  they  were  not  as  judgmental.  Although  he  got  along  very  well 
with  men,  he  just  was  really  shy.  He  didn't  like  to  travel;  he  didn't  like  the 
public.  Just  one  to  one  over  the  kitchen  table,  and  he  was  just  fine.  And  I 
have  a  lot  of  that.  I  had  to  fight  that,  being  that  shy  always. 

My  own  immediate  family  wasn't  exactly  like  other  people's  families.  I've 
always  felt  that  my  family  was  slightly  unlike  other  families,  mostly  because 
of  my  parents,  not  so  much  because  of  my  brothers,  who  were  pretty 
regular.  But  because  my  mother  was  a  very  masculine  kind  of  woman  -  she 
considered  herself  masculine.  She  grew  up  in  house  full  of  men,  she  always 
had  men  around  her,  and  she  was  a  very  straight  person  and  quite  cool.  She  s 
not  demonstrative  at  all.  It  isn't  that  she  would  choose  to  be  like  that.  That's 
the  way  she  is  because  she  grew  up  in  an  undemonstrative  household,  and 
she  can't  make  herself  after  all  of  these  years.  She  has  strong  feelings  -  she 
laughs  and  cries  -  but  she's  not  a  hugger,  my  mother.  But  my  father  always 
was.  Well,  within  the  bounds  of  fatherdom,  you  know.  He  was  by  nature  a 
warmer  person  than  her  and  than  the  average  man,  easy.  So  it's  hard  to  -  I 
always  kind  of  differentiated  between  the  way  my  family  viewed  people, 
viewed  us,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  viewed  people.  Because  they  just 
weren't  like  everyone  else.  It  kind  of  gave  me  a  head  start  on  the  Women’s 
Movement,  I  think.  Although  who  knows.  I've  never  understood  how  anybody 
who  had  such  a  nice  family  could  turn  out  as  screwed  up  as  I  am.  It  seems 
not  right  somehow.  It  would  seem  that  I  should  be  stable,  but  I'm  not.  But 
then  neither  were  any  of  the  rest  of  them.  My  mother  always  maintained  she 
had  the  best  of  a  bad  bunch.  Some  of  my  father's  brothers  were  quite 
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screwy.  And  difficult  you  know?  Moody. 

As  Jean  continues  to  speak  of  her  family,  it  becomes  evident  that  her  entire  family 

underwent  numerous  stressful  experiences.  Isolation  on  the  farm  seems  to  have 

affected  everyone.  Her  mother's  poor  health  (exhausted  by  continual  pregnancies,  three 

miscarriages,  five  children  to  care  for  and  a  farm  to  manage)  undoubtedly  affected  her 

ability  to  provide  emotional  nurturance  to  her  children.  This  probably  affected  Jean's 

sense  of  security,  as  it  did  her  brothers'. 

And  we  were  really  isolated.  I  mean  we  never  saw  anybody.  We  moved  to 
that  farm  when  I  was  a  year  and  a  half  old.  Before  that  we  had  lived  with 
mother's  father  and  brothers  and  hired  men  and  all  of  those  guys,  and  my 
father  was  still  in  the  Air  Force.  He  was  in  the  Air  Force  up  until  before  I  was 
born,  and  she  was  just  kind  of  there  with  these  babies  and  looking  after  the 
farm  and  pretty  disgruntled  basically.  And  she  had  two  in  diapers  at  the  same 
time  and  Lyle  had  colic  and  she  just  had  a  terrible  time  She  had  a  terrible 
time  all  of  the  time  we  were  young.  I  don't  know  how  she  managed  to 
survive  it.  And  she  didn't  really  kind  of  come  into  her  own  -  basically  my 
mother  had  a  terrible  time!  Because  she  had  all  that  sickness  and  all  of  those 
children  and  all  of  that  isolation. 

And  for  me  it  was  tied  up  with  fear.  Yeah,  fear!  Right!  And  where  did  I  get  it 
from?  I  don't  know.  It  seems  to  have  always  been  there.  The  later  incidents 
only  reinforced  it.  I  think  that  part  of  it  -  it's  hard  to  say,  but  when  we  were 
little  and  my  mother  was  -  my  mother  had  quite  a  lot  of  children  in  a  very 
short  period,  and  she  also  had  two  miscarriages,  one  which  was  between  me 
and  Harry,  I  think.  So  she  could  possibly  have  had  five  children  in  six  years. 

And  it  just  wore  her  out.  She  was  terribly  sick.  She  can  hardly  remember 
our  childhood.  She  was  just  sick  all  the  time.  She  was  toxic  with  Harry  and 
she  was  exhausted.  She’d  be  snow  bound  there  for  months  on  end  in  the 
winter,  with  nothing  but  kids  around  her.  And  dad  was  great,  but  you  know 
your  universe  is  only  this  big  and  that's  really  hard.  She  thinks  that  she  was 
actually  mentally  ill  for  some  of  those  years.  She  said  she  was  just  numb. 

She  just  couldn't.  She  can't  remember  anything.  And  I  think  that  having  my 
mother  absent,  like  in  spirit,  all  of  those  years  can’t  have  been  very  easy  for 
us.  And  it's  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  all  -  and  it's  true  we  were  kind  of 
dingers  as  it  was.  Mother  said  that  whenever  she  and  dad  went  out,  which 
was  very  rarely,  whenever  they  went  out  we  d  be  all  sort  of  clustered  around 
underneath  a  chair,  and  she  said  William  wouldn't  even  go  to  sleep.  Lyle  and  I 
would  eventually  go  to  sleep,  although  we  never  really  trusted  them  not  to 
abandon  us.  But  William  would  stay  awake  and  he  would  sit  under  the  chair 
and  hang  onto  her  leg. 

Jean's  father's  illness  also  had  a  profound  effect  on  her  family.  She  mentions  their 

growing  insecurity  and  their  fear  of  him  dying,  and  the  consequences  they  suffered 

when  he  could  not  work  -  poverty  and  the  responsibility  for  running  the  farm 

And  then  my  father  got  sick.  And  then  she  had  all  that  fear  of  losing  him 
because  after  all  he  was  pretty  well  all  she  had.  And  all  of  the  work  running 
the  farm  with  these  kids!  And  we  were  so  poor!  I  mean  we  were  really 
poor,  and  we  continued  to  be  poor.  And  then  eventually  we  moved  to  the 
village,  and  we  moved  there  because  we  had  three  kids  starting  high  school 
the  same  year.  And  it  was  touch  and  go  whether  they'd  have  to  take  us  out 
of  school  because  they  could  hardly  afford  to  feed  us.  And  all  of  that  basic 
uncertainty  of  life  can't  have  been  very  easy.  No  wonder  we're  not  full  of 
confidence.  None  of  us  are.  Because  they  were  fearful.  But  that  fear  has 
always  been  there.  I  can't  relate  it  to  events,  but  I  know  that  certain  things  in 
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my  childhood  increased  it.  i  don't  remember  them  but  I've  figured  them  out, 
or  people  have  said  something  about  them.  I  know  when  my  father  took  sick, 
when  he  had  a  very  bad  heart  attack  when  we  were  all  quite  young,  that 
things  were  awful.  Just  awful!  Because  he  couldn't  work.  He  couldn't  work 
for  something  like  three  years  and  we  were  running  the  farm  and  my 
brothers  were  eleven  and  ten,  I  was  nine,  Harry  was  six  and  Sammy  was 
three.  That's  five  kids  to  feed  And  my  brothers  had  to  work.  The  first 
summer  they  went  away  from  home  to  work  for  the  summer,  my  first  two 
brothers.  And  there  was  a  point  when  we  thought  we  would  have  to  sell  the 
farm  and  I  don’t  even  remember  that,  but  I  believe  that  that  happened  when  I 
was  about  ten.  And  I  understand  from  a  reported  conversation  between  my 
mother  and  my  godmother,  that  my  mother  figures  that  that’s  the  time  when  I 
became  really  withdrawn,  was  when  there  was  talk  about  leaving  the  farm. 

And  I  never  said  anything  about  it,  naturally  -  I  never  said  anything  about 
anything  -  but  it  was  there  and  it  was  probably  eating  me.  It  was  a  fear  of 
losing  everything  that  we  had,  and  at  one  point  quite  a  lot  of  fear  of  losing 
my  father.  Although  when  you're  nine  years  old  you  don't  believe  that 
somebody  could  actually  die,  it  seems  quite  likely  that  he  could  have  died.  He 
almost  died.  He  was  very,  very  sick,  and  he  was  away  from  home  for  a  long 
time. 

In  partial  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  think  about  the  Women's  Movement?", 
Jean  describes  her  mother's  life  in  greater  detail,  remarking  that  her  mother  was  lucky  to 
marry  because  she  was  unattractive,  had  no  confidence  and  didn't  fit  the  notion  of  what 
a  woman  should  be. 

My  mother  was  lucky  to  marry.  She  was  quite  plain,  very  sober.  She  had 
quite  a  poor  opinion  of  herself,  of  her  intelligence,  of  her  attractiveness.  The 
one  thing  that  she  had  going  for  her  was  that  she  was  strong.  I  mean  she 
was  physically  strong;  she  had  been  the  support  of  the  family.  She  had  been 
really  resentful  about  it,  you  know,  being  the  oldest  and  having  to  raise  her 
younger  brothers  and  sister.  And  having  her  mother  die  young  when  she  was 
19.  And  she  had  never  been  close  to  her  mother  and  then  of  course  she  had 
to  live  with  the  guilt.  She  felt  really  guilty  and  to  this  day  feels  guilty  about 
her  mother,  because  she  feels  her  mother  died  alone.  And  that  she  was  too 
busy  being  unhappy,  being  a  teenager  and  being  unhappy  and  wanting  to  see 
the  world  and  wanting  to  get  out  and  wanting  to  never  have  to  cook  for 
another  threshing  gang,  ever.  And  wanting  to  go  away.  And  in  fact  when  the 
war  came,  my  mother  was  saved  by  the  war  basically.  She  joined  up 
immediately,  split  for  the  East,  and  if  she  hadn’t  married  she’d  have  been  gone. 

But  she  met  my  father  within  six  months,  and  married  and  become  pregant 
immediately,  and  was  stuck  back  on  the  farm.  But  unfortunately  -  I  mean 
actually  it  was  in  some  ways  unfortunate  for  her  that  she  met  my  father, 
because  she  could  have  been  a  free  woman.  But  they  had  a  really  good 
relationship  and  that  was  nice.  It  was  the  only  good  thing  about  27  years, 
because  after  all,  the  poverty,  the  sickness,  the  children  and  all  of  that  stuff 
was  not  so  hot.  But  she  felt  like  an  outcast.  I  mean  she  felt  that  she  wasn't  a 
real  woman.  I  mean  I  may  be  projecting  onto  her,  but  she  always  felt  clumsy. 

I  mean  she  was  clumsy.  She  had  no  physical  self-confidence.  She  wasn't 
attractive.  She's  much  more  attractive  now  than  she  was  then.  That  side  of 
the  family  has  really  wide  cheekbones  like  me,  but  they  have  a  long,  long  face. 

Well,  her  picture  s  over  there.  That's  not  a  particularly  good  picture  of  her; 
she’s  really  unphotogemc.  She's  much  more  attractive  in  person.  But  anyway, 
as  young  people,  she  and  her  father  and  her  father's  mother  were  honestly  as 
plain  as  a  mud  fence.  Honest  to  God.  Tended  to  look  about  35  when  they 
were  17  And  very  heavy  lower  jaw  and  narrow  eyes  and  stuff.  So  she  just 
felt  she  was  a  complete  disaster.  She  had  more  education  than  the  average 
farm  girl.  I  thought  I  was  an  outcast  at  high  school,  but  let  me  tell  you,  a  farm 
girl  going  to  high  school  in  her  generation  was  as  scarce  as  hen  s  teeth.  It 
was  just  very  unusual.  And  so  she,  I  think  she  was  really  nobody.  Like  she 
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was  sort  of  me,  only  much  more  so,  everything  more  so,  when  she  was 
young.  And  so  it  was  just  purest  something  or  other  that  she  met  my  father 
and  became  married.  Although  she  said  herself  that  she  almost  abandoned 
him  at  the  alter  when  she  actually  got  there  and  realized  that  she  was  doing 
this,  and  she  didn't  think  it  was  such  a  good  idea.  Oh  well,  anyway.  I  don't 
remember  what  my  train  of  thought  was  except  that  she,  like  me,  was  not  a 
regular  woman,  and  she  was  not  an  ordinary  woman.  If  she  hadn't  married  my 
father  who  was  a  really  good  match  for  her  in  a  lot  of  ways,  she  would  have 
had  a  hard  time,  a  much  harder  time  than  she  did.  I  mean  she  always  had  the 
fact,  even  though  we  had  an  awful  time  when  I  was  young,  she  had  a  husband 
who  loved  her  and  children  who  were  obedient  and  respectful  and  clever  and 
all  of  that  stuff.  And  we  always  ate  and  she  was  near  her  family,  so  things 
weren't  all  that  awful,  I  mean  physically  awful.  But  she  had  a  lot  more 
emotional  support  than  I  often  think  she  might  have  had  if  she  had  been 
unluckier,  and  either  not  married  at  all  or  married  someone  who  was  not  such 
a  good  match.  Anyway,  this  is  really  getting  off  the  track. 

Jean  explains  that  because  she  was  so  dependent  on  her  mother,  her  discovery  that  her 

mother  was  not  as  strong  as  she  had  originally  assumed  was  difficult  to  resolve.  The 

result  is  a  relationship  which  feels  uncomfortable. 

It  was  funny,  I've  always  thought  of  my  mother  as  being  such  a  strong 
person.  When  I  finally  figured  out  many  years  later  that  she  wasn't  as  strong 
as  all  that,  I've  never  forgiven  her  for  not  being  perfect,  because  I  always 
thought  she  was.  That  she  was  so  much  stronger  than  I  was,  because  I  was 
obviously  such  a  weakling.  And  that  after  I  figured  out  that  she  was  just  as 
fallible  as  everybody  else,  I  couldn’t  stand  it.  I  couldn't  stand  it  that  she  does 
things  that  irritate  me.  Most  people  go  through  this  when  they're  16;  they 
don't  go  through  it  when  they’re  30.  They  don't  suddenly  realize  they  can't 
stand  the  fact  that  their  mother  irritates  them  some  of  the  time,  you  know? 
Although  we  did  better  than  most  because  I  don’t  see  that  much  of  her  and 
I'm  very  fond  of  her.  But  I'm  much  more  fond  of  her  in  absentia  than  I  am  in 
person.  There’s  just  too  much  stuff  left  there  from  the  old  days  of  me  being 
absent,  of  me  being  non-communicative.  And  so  she's  not  very  comfortable 
with  me,  because  she  doesn't  understand.  She  feels  that  she  doesn't 
understand  me  and  so  she  says  she  never  knows  what  to  say  to  me.  And 
having  her  being  uncomfortable  makes  me  uncomfortable  It’s  a  shame! 

Because  she’s  great;  she's  really  neat.  She’s  still  a  lot  stronger  than  I  am. 

God,  she’s  made  it!  She's  doing  okay  for  someone  who  was  made  a  widow 
at  51  and  had  to  fend  for  herself.  Perfectly  obvious  that  she  -  she  comes 
from  the  other  side  of  the  family;  she  could  live  20  years,  she  could  live  40 
years  -  that  she  had  to  have  a  life.  Strange  thing  having  two  lives  -  all  those 
years  with  my  father  and  then  a  completely  separate  life  at  the  end  of  it.  Oh 
well! 

From  Jean's  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life7”  we  learn 
that  she  values  her  family.  She  sees  her  family  as  a  connection  to  the  past,  not  as  part 
of  her  present  life.  In  spite  of  feeling  somewhat  uncomfortable  with  her  mother,  she's 
happy  that  her  mother  has  put  together  a  new  life  for  herself  and  looks  forward  to  a 
closer  connection  with  her  in  the  future.  The  family  members  she  felt  closest  to  (her 
father  and  her  brother,  William)  have  both  died. 
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Family  is  primarily  a  connection  with  the  past,  rather  than  the  present  My 
father  of  course  is  dead.  I  was  really,  really  quite  attached  to  him,  but  I  didn't 
see  a  lot  of  him.  He  was  sick  a  lot  during  the  last  years  that  I  was  at  home, 
and  then  he  died  when  I  first  started  to  teach,  after  I  had  been  away  in 
university  for  five  years.  I  managed  somehow,  by  some  miracle,  to  spend  the 
last  summer  he  was  alive  at  home.  It  was  very  unusual  by  that  time,  for  me  to 
spend  a  summer  at  home.  I  mean  we  actually  had  quite  a  lovely  summer.  One 
of  my  brothers  had  got  married  and  he  and  my  father  and  I  spent  a  lot  of 
time  driving  around  looking  at  crops  and  stuff.  Not  talking  particularly,  but 
just  being  together.  And  I  really  miss  him.  I  dream  about  him  once  in  a  while. 
Not  often.  And  my  mother  of  course,  is  off  having  an  adventure  because  she 
was  51.  She  just  started  another  life  and  she  has  managed  to  do  just  that. 
Which  is  all  of  the  things  that  she  does.  I  wouldn't  choose  to  live  the  way 
she  does,  but  I'm  glad  that  she's  figured  out  something  so  that  she  can  be 
independent,  because  she  really  values  her  independence.  She's  not  ready  to 
stay  in  the  grandmother  house.  She's  just  not.  I  wouldn't  mind  having  her 
with  me  as  long  as  we  could  be  separate.  Like  I  wouldn't  mind  having  her  live 
-  I’ve  been  trying  to  talk  her  into  coming  to  live  in  Edmonton,  but  she's  not 
ready.  But  I  mean  when  she  is  actually  older  I  hope  she  will  live  in  the  same 
city  that  I  do.  And  even,  by  that  time  who  knows,  in  the  same  house. 

Because  she's  really  very  good  at  letting  people  have  space.  After  all,  she 
managed  to  let  me  have  space  all  those  years  when  I  was  completely 
impossible  to  live  with.  There  was  a  lot  of  respect  for  privacy  in  our  family, 
even  with  all  the  difficulties  of  having  a  huge  family  in  a  small  house.  It  was 
really  important  and  we  all  somehow  managed  that,  or  at  least  they  managed 
it  for  me.  I  don't  know  how  they  managed  it  -  I  was  pretty  much  unaware  of 
what  they  did  for  the  rest  of  them.  And  my  brothers  are  all  back  there  doing 
what  they're  doing,  being  farmers  and  plumbers  and  whatever.  I'm  glad 
they’re  there,  but  I'm  going  home  this  summer  and  we'll  see  what  happens.  I 
quite  miss  my  brother  that  died,  even  though  I  saw  quite  a  lot  less  of  him 
because  he  went  off.  He  was  much  more  of  a  searcher  than  I  was.  He  was 
very,  very  much  so.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  ever  stayed  at  a  job  longer  than 
six  months.  And  he  was  extremely  bright  but  he  dropped  out  of  school  at 
about  grade  10  -  had  the  kind  of  mind  where  he  could  figure  out  almost 
anything  in  his  head,  but  he  wrote  really  slowly  and  he  almost  never  finished 
an  exam.  But  if  he  was  ever  given  a  multiple  choice  exam,  which  they  didn't 
do  in  those  days  -  I  think  he  had  something  like  the  second  highest  IQ  in  the 
school.  I  mean  he  was  really  bright  but  he  just  couldn't  make  it  in  the  school 
system.  And  he  did  a  little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that.  But  he  was  also  really 
kind  of  unstable.  And  in  his  own  way  very  unhappy,  very  much  looking  for 
something  that  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  looking  for.  And  he  got  married 
when  he  was  about  25  to  a  woman  who  had  two  children  already,  and  they 
had  another  child  and  then  he  died.  They  knew,  they  didn't  know  until  they 
were  married,  that  he  had  the  same  heart  condition  that  my  father  had  had, 
and  my  grandfather  and  my  uncle.  But  I  think  they  were  only  married  four 
years  and  it  was  really  tough  for  them.  Of  course  there  was  my 
sister-in-law  with  three  kids  and  no  means  of  support,  and  she  was  three 
years  younger  than  I  was.  God,  she's  had  an  awful  life1  She  has  had  an  awful 
life!  Whenever  I  think  I'm  having  a  hard  time,  I  think  about  my  sister-in-law 
with  the  three  kids  with  the  different  fathers.  The  first  one  was  a  psychotic 
and  beat  her  up.  The  second  was  okay  but  he  got  killed  in  an  accident.  And 
the  third  one  was  my  brother  and  he  died.  Now  that  lady  really  gets  the 
breaks.  And  she’s  still  struggled  along.  She  still  lives  her  life.  I  think  when 
she  and  William  were  married  she  went  back  to  school  and  got  herself 
upgraded  to  grade  12,  because  she  quit  school  when  she  was  15  and  got 
pregnant.  And  then  I  think  manpower  put  her  through  on  a  keypunch 
operator  course  or  something.  And  I  think  now  she  actually  works  and 
supports  the  kids.  But  the  oldest  kid  has  always  been  difficult  and  in  fact  is 
disturbed,  and  comes  and  goes  -  sometimes  lives  in  the  house,  sometimes 
doesn't.  He's  been  in  foster  care.  He's  really  been  a  trial,  and  it  isn't  Joan's 
fault.  I  mean  he’s  had  a  hard  life  too.  So  anyway,  that's  sort  of  off  the  track, 
but  it  always  seemed  such  a  shame  that  William,  when  he  was  kind  of  getting 
to  a  stage  where  -  I  mean  now,  I  wish  I  knew  him  now.  Because  I  was  still 
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groping  around  myself  in  those  days  and  so  was  was  he,  and  we  never  really 
talked  to  each  other.  We  had  a  lot  in  common  and  it's  really  too  bad  that  we 
never  actually  talked  about  it  because  we  have  a  lot  in  common.  But  both  us 
were  too  busy  trying  to  find  our  way  out  of  our  own  paper  bag.  I  don't 
know. 

Jean  has  some  regrets  in  regard  to  one  member  of  her  family,  brother  Harry.  She 

explains  why  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your  life?" 

I  feel  guilty  about  my  brother,  Harry.  Well,  that's  life!  I  gave  my  brother, 

Harry,  an  awful  life  when  he  was  a  child  and  he  has  grown  up  sort  of  strange 
because  of  it.  And  I  didn’t  know  any  better  at  the  time  and  now  I  know  better 
and  I  feel  quilty,  and  it  doesn't  change  Harry.  He's  what  he  is.  He's  grown  up 
now  and  he's  married  and  he  has  a  child  and  he  is  incredibly  shy.  You  think  I 
have  a  hard  time  socially?  He  just  can't  go  out  in  public.  He  has  no 
confidence  in  public.  Poor  Harry!  We  always  referred  to  him  as,  'Poor 
Harry!’  I  have  four  brothers  and  the  first  two  were,  the  first  three  of  us  -  I 
have  two  brothers  and  then  me,  were  born  in  three  and  a  half  years  -  and 
then  three  later  Poor  Harry  was  born,  and  then  three  years  later  Sammy  was 
born.  And  Poor  Harry  was  unfortunately  too  young  for  the  first  three  of  us, 
who  were  kind  were  kind  of  a  little  bunch  and  we  tended  to  do  things 
together.  And  he  was  always  too  old  for  Sammy,  who  was  a  baby.  But  he 
was  the  kind  of  baby  who  kind  of  could  do  things.  He  was  pretty  and  he  was 
cute,  he  could  whistle,  he  learned  to  walk  young,  he  had  charm.  I  mean,  he 
had  charm!  Harry  didn't  have  any  of  these  things.  Harry  can't  whistle  to  this 
day,  and  he  doesn't  have  any  charm;  he’s  a  big  lump.  And  the  first  three  of  us 
and  Sammy  were  all  -  well,  it's  hard  to  tell  with  Sammy  because  he's  10 
years  younger  than  my  oldest  brother,  but  the  first  three  of  us  were  really 
quick  in  school  I  was  accelerated  in  grade  four,  and  we  were  all  really  quick 
was  what  we  were.  And  Poor  Harry,  unfortunately,  was  not  quick;  he  was 
average.  But  everybody  thought  that  because  he  was  our  brother  he  should 
be  quick,  and  therefore  he  was  slow,  which  he  wasn’t  -  he  was  average.  So 
that  didn't  help  him  any.  Also  I  understand  that  when  my  youngest  brother 
was  born  Harry  was  really  very  jealous.  He  had  the  worst  case  of  sibling 
whatnot  rivalry  that  you  can  imagine.  As  my  mother  said,  'His  nose  was  out 
of  joint.'  He  had  been  the  baby,  and  he  had  been  the  baby  for  three  years, 
and  suddenly  he  wasn't  the  baby  anymore.  And  he  wasn't  the  baby  to 
anybody  -  because  the  first  three  of  us  -  I  was  six  -  Sammy  was  this  cute 
little  thing  and  we  all  kind  of  paid  him  a  lot  of  attention.  And  Harry  was  just 
lost.  He  was  completely  lost  in  the  shuffle.  He  was  a  classic  middle  child 
even  though  he  isn't.  I'm  the  middle  child  numerically,  but  he  was  the  middle 
child  in  spirit.  He  just  was  never  the  right  age,  he  was  never  the  right  size,  he 
couldn't  do  anything.  And  we  treated  him  badly,  basically.  We  wouldn't  let 
him  come  with  us  and  play.  And  we  told  him  that  he  was  dumb.  And  we  did 
all  that  stuff  that  kids  do  to  other  kids  when  they  don't  know  any  better.  And 
they  figure  it  out  five  years  later.  And  there’s  old  Harry  who  apparently 
blossomed  when  we  all  left  home.  We  all  left  home.  I  mean  you  feel  like  that 
-  what  do  you  think  I  feel  like?  Poor  Harry!  When  we  finally  left  home  and 
there  he  was.  He  had  Mom  and  Dad  all  to  himself  for  the  first  time  ever. 
Because  Sammy  was  really  independent.  He  had  friends.  We  had  moved  to 
the  village  by  that  time,  and  he  had  friends  in  the  village  and  he  was  gone  all 
the  time.  He  was  off  doing  his  number,  being  an  independent  speedy  little 
young  whatever  he  was.  And  Harry  was  much  more  of  a  dinger.  My  oldest 
brothers  could  drive  when  they  were  four  years  old,  and  they’d  had  a  lot  of 
responsibility,  and  they  worked  away  from  home.  Ves,  drive  cars.  They 
worked  in  the  fields  since  they  were  really  little.  We  all  did.  But  like  Harry 
was  just  a  little  bit  too  young,  so  he  never  got  to  do  things  that  the  rest  of  us 
had  done  young.  He  was  just  a  little  too  young.  So  they  could  all  drive  when 
they  were  little  and  Harry  was  about  16  before  he  finally  learned  how  to 
drive,  because  there  wasn’t  any  need  for  him  to  drive.  There  was  a  need  for 
the  older  ones  to  drive.  I  didn’t,  incidentally,  learn  either,  until  I  was  16.  But 
there  wasn't  any  need  for  Harry  to  learn  to  drive  so  of  course  nobody  taught 
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him.  Because  of  course  by  that  time  we  were  living  in  the  village  and  it  was 
illegal.  But  nobody  ever  caught  the  other  guys  out  on  the  farm.  So  things  like 
that.  He  never  got  any  of  father's  time.  Mother  used  to  have  to  defend  him 
She  used  to  have  to  say,  ’He's  okay.'  And  we  all  snorted  and  hooted  and 
wouldn't  let  him  play.  Well,  you  know,  you  have  to  live  with  it.  There's 
nothing  you  can  do  about  the  fact  that  there  he  is  and  he  has  grown  up  quite 
different  from  the  rest  of  us.  I  think  he  quite  deliberately  grew  up  different. 

He  became  a  plodder.  He  became  the  one  that  had  a  bank  account  when  all 
the  rest  of  us  were  the  kind  of  people  that  if  we  had  money,  we'd  spend  it. 

If  we  didn't,  we  did  without.  And  I'm  like  that  to  this  day.  And  I  think  so  are 
the  rest  of  all  of  them.  But  not  old  Harry.  Harry  is  so  careful,  he  is  so 
careful  with  his  whole  life  you  want  to  strangle  him.  And  the  funny  thing 
about  it  is  that  even  though  after  I  went  away  I  kind  of  clued  in  to  the  fact 
that  I  had  done  Harry  a  terrible  disservice  as  a  child,  even  to  this  day  when  I 
am  in  the  room  with  him  he  drives  me  nuts.  He  just  irritates  me  so  much  I 
just  want  to  say,  'Harry,  for  Christ's  sake  don't  do  that!  Don't  talk  like  that! 

Don't  think  like  that!  Grow  up!'  I  just  can't  stand  it.  So  I  don't  spend  much 
time  with  him  because  I  feel  guilty.  But  I  regret  that.  Who  wouldn't,  you 
know? 

The  timidity  and  fearfulness  that  Jean  experienced  in  her  early  years  also 

permeated  her  life  at  school.  In  spite  of  her  intelligence  and  academic  success  at 

school,  she  was  intimidated  socially.  In  addition  she  experienced  the  stigma  of  being  'the 

new  kid'  at  school  -  new  to  the  village,  new  to  the  town  and  later,  new  to  the  city. 

I  mean  talk  about  social  outcasts,  we  were  the  untouchables  of  the  village.  It 
wasn't  hard.  All  you  had  to  be  was  the  last  people  that  arrived  there 
Anybody  in  this  century.  But  kids  are  hard  enough  anyway  on  strangers,  on 
new  kids.  But  kids  that  are  coming  in  with  manure  still  on  their  boots, 
basically,  who  don’t  know  anything,  who  don't  know  how  to  talk,  and  don’t 
know  how  to  dance,  don't  know  how  to  do  their  hair,  and  don’t  know  how 
whatever.  Don't  know  everything  that  everybody  learned  because  they  grew 
up  in  the  village.  The  same  thing  happened  when  I  moved  to  town,  and  I  was 
from  the  village  and  from  the  farm,  and  everybody  else  was  from  town.  You 
know?  It’s  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  didn't  go  to  university  when  I  was  16, 
quite  aside  from  all  the  other  stuff.  It  would  have  just  been  the  same  thing  all 
over  again.  There  I  was,  the  only  person  who  was  straight  from  the  farm. 

Because  I  went  from  the  farm  to  the  village  to  a  big  town,  to  Edmonton.  And 
the  adjustment  to  Edmonton  was  not  any  easier.  Fortunately,  instead  of  then 
going  on  to  Paris  or  New  York  and  making  it  even  harder,  I  retreated  a  step 
and  I  went  and  taught  in  the  country.  Because  it  was  going  to  be  hard  enough. 

It  was  actually  one  of  the  smart  moves  I  made.  It  was  actually  the  only  job  I 
was  offered  at  the  time,  but  teaching  jobs  were  not  easy  to  get.  But  the 
difficulties  of  learning  the  teaching  job,  which  were  many,  were  not,  at  least, 
compounded  by  having  to  try  and  teach  city  kids  that  I  knew  nothing  about. 

At  least  I  was  teaching  farm  or  at  least  country  kids,  that  I  had  some  clue 
about.  As  it  was,  the  kids  were  pretty  much  foreigners  to  me,  but  I  had  some 
idea  where  they  were  coming  from  because  I  had  come  from  there  too. 

Being  perceived  as  different  from  her  classmates  because  she  was  fat  and  because  she 

was  younger  (she  had  been  accelerated)  added  to  Jean's  growing  fearfulness.  She 

explains  that  she  was  afraid  to  appear  too  smart  for  fear  of  being  more  conspicious. 
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When  !  was  in  elementary  school  I  went  to  a  one-room  country  school.  It 
was  so  small  that  it  opened  with  my  oldest  brother.  It  had  been  closed  and 
there  had  to  be  six  kids  to  open  the  school,  and  it  was  opened  with  my  two 
older  brothers.  They  sent  my  second  brother  to  school  when  he  was  four  so 
they  could  have  a  big  enough  enrollment  to  re-open  the  school.  And  we  got 
one  of  these  little  18  year  old  teachers  out  of  a  normal  school.  We'd  get  a 
different  one  each  year  -  they'd  work  a  year,  they'd  get  married  and  then 
we'd  get  another  one.  And  they  all  looked  the  same.  I  didn't  have  a  man 
teacher  until  I  was  about  grade  five.  I  didn’t  think  there  could  be  one.  I  had 
never  heard  of  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  man  teacher.  And  along  with 
being  fat,  which  was  a  problem  in  a  very  tiny  school,  which  made  me  slightly 
different  from  everybody  else,  when  I  was  in  grade  four  I  was  accelerated. 
Partly  because  there  wasn't  anybody  else  in  grade  four  -  the  only  other 
person  in  grade  four  moved  away  and  there  was  nobody  in  grade  four.  And 
so  they  put  me  in  grade  five  because  there  was  other  people  in  grade  five.  I 
mean  it  was  true.  I  was  smart  enough  to  be  in  grade  five.  At  Christmas  time  I 
stopped  doing  the  grade  four  work  and  started  doing  the  grade  five  work 
and  it  was  as  simple  as  that.  I  actually  beat  my  brother.  I  had  a  brother  in 
grade  five.  That  didn't  help  me  any,  to  move  into  a  grade  with  my  brother.  It 
didn't  help  me  with  my  brother,  let  me  tell  you.  And  then  to  actually  beat  him 
by  point  two  percent  at  the  end  of  that  year  didn't  help.  And  I  had  quite  a  lot 
of  difficulty  in  the  school  because  of  that  acceleration.  I  mean  I  remember 
the  kids  hassling  me  about  it.  And  from  then  on  -  I  mean  I  had  started  school 
when  I  was  five  as  it  was.  I  then  moved  into  high  school  -  I  started  grade 
nine  when  I  was  12.  Sol  was  the  only  kid  from  the  country  with  mud  on  her 
boots,  but  I  was  also  a  baby.  And  I  could  never  relate  to  anybody.  I  read 
about  150  books  In  grade  10,  under  the  desk,  and  I  still  managed  to  get  all 
my  work  done.  I  mean  I  just  was  not  there.  I  didn't  talk  to  anybody.  Because 
I  went  to  a  village  high  school;  I  went  to  a  two  room  village  high  school. 

There  were  nine  kids  in  grade  nine,  and  five  kids  in  grade  10,  and  two  kids  in 
grade  1  1  when  I  started  in  high  school.  And  we  were  all  in  the  same  room 
and  we  had  one  teacher.  An  extension  of  elementary  school.  And  then  -  but 
I  tell  you,  talk  about  culture  shock  -  when  I  went  in  to  grade  12  there  were 
400  kids  in  the  school!  I  mean  it  was  like  a  factory.  Unbelievable!  So  you 
know  I  had  lots  of  stuff  to  be  fearful  of.  Constantly  things  happened  that 
were  intolerable.  And  I  remember.  I'm  quite  sure  that  I  went  out  of  my  way 
not  to  grow  up.  Because  I  felt  that  I  was  so  much  younger  than  everybody 
else,  that  it  might  be  that  I  would  get  out  of  school  early,  but  I  was  damned  if 
I  would  grow  up  any  faster  than  I  thought  I  should.  And  in  fact  I  didn't  grow 
up  at  all.  Because  it’s  normal  to  socialize  with  the  kids  in  your  class,  but  when 
the  kids  in  your  class  are  three  years  older  than  you  are,  there’s  just  nothing 
to  talk  about.  I  didn't  have  any  friends.  Well,  for  a  kid  that  had  more  natural 
self-confidence  it  wouldn't  have  been  so  painful.  For  a  kid  that  believed  in 
themselves  it  wouldn’t  have  been  so  difficult.  But  I  didn't.  I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  doing  and  I  was  lost  all  the  time.  And  I  had  no  social  skills,  had  no 
power  at  all,  and  no  support  from  anybody.  So  I  couldn't  develop  any 
self-confidence.  There  wasn't  any  way  to  develop  it.  And  I  wasn't  even 
smarter  than  everybody  else  once  I  got  to  high  school.  I  was  certainly  smart, 
but  I  wasn't  smarter  than  anybody  else,  because  there  were  several  fairly 
smart  kids  in  that  class.  And  besides,  well,  actually,  I  retract  that.  I  probably 
was  smarter  than  quite  a  lot  of  the  people  in  that  class,  but  I  was  so  crippled 
by  the  fact  that  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing  most  of  the  time,  and  I  was  so 
afraid,  that  I  didn't  learn  I  mean  I  wasn't  much  of  an  achiever  and  I  didn't  all 
through  high  school.  Through  some  miracle  of  chance,  by  studying  one  and  a 
half  days,  I  managed  to  get  a  high  enough  average' in  grade  1  2  to  go  to 
university,  when  I  finally  decided  to  go  to  university.  But  it  wasn't  through  any 
efforts  of  my  own.  It  just  happened  that  I  had  a  high  enough  average  to  go 
to  university  because  I  had  that  much  on  the  ball  and  I  had  learned  that  much 
just  by  kind  of  being  there,  to  get  that  high  an  average.  Which  was.  actually 
pretty  good  because  it  was  a  70  percent  failure  rate  in  Chemistry  that  year  in 
grade  12  in  the  province.  It  was  really  terrible.  And  I  got  57.  I  was  quite 
proud  of  it.  I  was  one  of  the  elite  -  I  managed  to  pass  Chemistry.  But  I 
passed  Chemistry  by  what  I  had  actually  learned  by  hanging  around  in  the 
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class  and  not  any  other  thing  But  at  university  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  learn 
how  to  study  because  I  had  never  bothered.  I  had  never  studied;  I  had  never 
had  to.  I  had  always  been  able  to  do  no  work  and  pass.  And  that's  all  I 
needed  to  do.  I  mean  there  wasn't  any  point  -  it  made  you  conspicuous  to  be 
the  top  of  the  class,  and  so  I  had  never  gone  out  of  my  way  to  be  at  the  top 
of  the  class.  I  didn't  mind  beating  my  brother,  William,  but  I  had  no  particular 
desire  to  be  the  top  of  the  class  if  it  required  work.  So  I  didn’t.  Anyway. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  at  age  16,  Jean  went  to  work  in  a  bank.  Her 

only  options  at  that  time  were  marriage  (which  her  father  wanted  for  her  but  which 

di'dn't  seem  possible  or  attractive)  or  work  (which  her  mother  expected  of  her  and  which 

was  necessary  because  her  family  couldn't  continue  to  support  her). 

My  father  wanted  me  to  be  married  because  he  thought  that's  what  I  wanted. 

I  remember  denying  hotly  that  I  wanted  to  be  married  and  if  I  was  married 
that  I  would  ever  have  a  large  -  I  think  the  issue  arose  over  large  weddings 
and  white  gowns.  And  he  really  wanted  to  see  me  married  because  he 
thought  that's  what  I  wanted  and  that  that’s  what  would  make  me  happy.  I  of 
course  was  16  and  very  sensitive  and  so  we  didn't  discuss  it,  we  just  let  it 
go.  I  didn't  believe  it  would  happen  and  therefore  I  didn't  want  to  want  it,  and 
so  I  didn't.  My  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  didn’t  believe  that  any  woman 
should  ever  assume  that  she  would  not  have  to  look  after  herself  and  maybe 
a  family  too,  or  that  any  man  should  assume  that  he  would  not  have  to  look 
after  himself.  So  my  brothers  were  all  taught  to  cook  and  iron  and  look  after 
children  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing  and  I  always  knew  that  I  was  going  to 
work.  Whatever  I  worked  at  and  however  long  I  would  work,  I  always  knew  I 
was  going  to  work.  What  were  my  options?  The  family  could  not  keep 
people  that  didn't  work.  We  were  really  poor.  So  unless  I  was  getting 
married  at  16  -  which  is  when  I  graduated  from  high  school  -  which  seemed 
really  unlikely  and  not  at  all  attractive,  I  had  to  work.  Like  when  you  dropped 
out  of  school  or  when  you  finished  school  or  when  school  was  over,  you 
had  to  start  making  a  living  and  that  was  it.  When  I  left  school  of  course  I 
was  16,  and  I  got  a  job  at  one  of  the  banks,  the  theory  being  that  I  would  do 
something  until  I  got  a  little  older.  At  least  that  was  my  decision.  By  that  time 
I  was  making  all  of  my  own  decisions,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and  I 
wouldn't  listen  to  anybody. 

Leaving  home  was  a  traumatic  experience  for  Jean,  being  as  fearful  and  insecure  as  she 

was.  She  tells  of  her  fear  of  being  on  her  own  and  her  timidity  on  her  new  job. 

And  when  I  first  moved  to  town  when  I  was  16,  the  first  six  months  I  had  a 
roommate  -  oh,  it  wasn't  even  that  long  -  and  at  least  I  wasn't  alone.  But 
after  that  I  was  alone.  I  had  a  place  of  my  own  and  I  went  home  on 
weekends  and  I  probably  phoned  home  every  day.  Because  I  knew  that  this 
was  what  it  was  like  growing  up  and  being  independent,  but  God,  I  must  say 
that  I  didn't  like  it  too  much.  It  was  always  that  knowledge  that  you  had  to 
grow  up  and  go  away,  and  I  just  didn't  want  to.  I  didn't  want  to,  but  you  had 
to  and  it  was  going  to  be  awful  and  you  just  had  to  live  with  it. 

I  went  to  work  after  school  because  I  had  to  go  to  work.  I  didn't  know  what 
else  to  do.  I  didn't  want  to  go  back  to  school  -  I  mean  I  had  grade  12.  Sol 
got  a  job.  And  it  was  terrible  for  the  first  year  (was  so  timid  that  I  didn’t 
learn  very  fast.  When  you're  afraid  your  mind  kind  of  blocks  learning 
anything,  and  that’s  always  been  true  with  me  on  any  new  job.  It  takes  me 
quite  a  while  to  pick  it  up.  But  it  has  everything  to  do  with  just  being 
nervous,  and  nothing  to  do  with  my  ability.  But  after  I'd  been  there  a  year  and 
a  half  I  was  so  good  at  what  I  was  doing  that  I  was  really  bored  and  it 
obviously  couldn't  last.  And  so  I  decided  that  I  would  quit  after  my  second 
year  was  up. 
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The  realities  of  life  on  a  minimum  wage  is  also  a  part  of  Jean’s  experience.  So  is  the 

reality  of  finding  herself  in  a  job  which  offers  no  opportunity  for  advancement. 

At  my  first  job  I  made  $176  a  month.  I  was  so  poor  in  those  days  that  it  was 
the  only  time  that  I  actually  had  a  budget  that  worked.  Because  I  had  so  little 
money,  it  was  budgeted  down  to  the  quarters  that  I  needed  to  do  the  laundry 
at  the  laundromat.  I  think  I  was  paying  about  $40  a  month  rent,  and  I  knew 
exactly  what  I  was  going  to  do,  day  in  and  day  out,  and  exactly  what  I  was 
going  to  spend  on  lunch.  I  mean  talk  about  a  regular  life  so  that  you  can  lose 
weight.  My  life  was  so  regular  in  those  days.  There  were  no  extra  options.  I 
went  home  on  the  weekends  and  then  I  could  eat  real  food,  but  during  the 
week  it  was  certainly  a  test.  It  was.  1963,  when  I  first  worked  at  the  Bank  of 
Commerce.  They  paid  the  minimum  wage.  They  always  have  and  always  will 
pay  the  minimum  wage.  And  in  those  days  women  could  work  for  the  Bank 
of  Commerce  for  20  years  -  at  any  bank  I  mean,  I  retract  that,  for  any  bank 
-  and  work  for  20  years  and  never  have  a  position  of  any  kind  of  authority. 
They  were  just  kind  of  like  the  trusties  in  the  prisons.  And  they  were  also  at 
the  top  of  the  grid,  such  as  it  was.  But  no,  if  a  woman  went  to  university  and 
took  business  administration  or  something,  she  could  then  come  back  to  the 
bank  and  get  a  job  at  a  higher  level,  but  it  would  have  to  be  a  fairly 
extraordinary  woman. 

Dissatisfied  with  her  prospects  at  the  bank,  Jean  considered  other  options.  She 

describes  the  discrimination  she  experienced  during  an  interview  for  acceptance  into 

training  as  a  meteorological  technician. 

And  it  was  a  matter  of  I  could  go  to  -  at  the  time  I  could  think  of  only  three 
options,  and  in  the  town  where  I  lived  getting  a  better  job  wasn't  one  of 
them.  Getting  another  job  was  one  of  them  but  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
better  job  for  a  person  who  had  grade  12  and  two  years  at  the  Bank  of 
Commerce.  Another  one  was  to  go  to  technical  school  and  take  some  kind 
of  one  year  or  two  year  course  and  upgrade  myself  to  some  other  kind  of 
job.  And  I  thought  of  taking  a  library  technician  job  or  something.  During  that 
period  one  of  the  things  that  I  had  wanted  to  do  was  be  a  meteorologist.  Not 
that  I  knew  anything  about  math  or  physics,  but  I  like  clouds  and  my  father 
had  studied  that  during  the  war,  and  I  liked  all  those  pictures  of  clouds.  And  I 
went  and  took  civil  service  tests  in  Regina.  I  took  a  day  off  work  and  went 
to  Regina  and  took  civil  service  tests  to  apply  to  be  a  meteorological 
technician.  And  they  let  me  take  the  test  and  I  did  really  well  on  the  test  and  I 
got  so  far  as  to  be  interviewed.  And  they  told  me  at  the  interview  that  they 
didn't  hire  women  meteorlogical  technicians.  And  then  I  was  so  pissed  off 
because  I  thought  they  could  have  told  me  before  I  took  the  stupid  test.  Why 
wait  until  then  to  realize  that  if  I'd  have  been  a  man,  I  would  have  made  it 
because  I  had  a  high  enough  mark  on  the  test7  And  I  was  so  angry!  They  said 
to  me,  'What  would  you  do  if  you  were  200  air  miles  from  the  nearest 
whatnot,  and  the  diesel  plant  went  down?'  And  I  thought,  'What  would  a  man 
do?  He'd  either  fix  it  or  he’d  freeze1  You  know!  I  mean,  'Aaagh!'  Anyway, 
that  was  sort  of  aborted.  So  I  thought  I  would  do  something  more  suitable 
and  I'd  become  a  librarian  or  something. 

Jean  decided  to  go  to  university  because  a  friend  suggested  it  was  her  best 
option.  To  her  mind  the  important  issues  at  this  time  were  leaving  her  home  territory, 
gaining  more  independence  and  forcing  herself  to  grow  up. 
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And  my  other  option  was  to  go  to  university  but  I  didn't  know  what  you  took 
at  university.  I  didn't  know  what  you  did  if  you  did  go  to  university.  So  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  friend  Marv,  who  was  at  that  time,  he  had  been  my  grade 
10  teacher  and  one  of  the  few  people  I  liked  during  that  year.  He  and  his 
family  had  moved  to  the  coast  and  I  wrote  him  a  letter  and  said,  'What  should 
I  do?  These  are  my  options.  What  should  I  do?'  And  he  wrote  me  a  letter 
saying  well,  he  didn't  presume  to  tell  me  what  to  do  but  if  he  was  me,  he'd  go 
to  university.  And  I  thought,  'Oh  good!'  Which  meant  that  that's  what  I 
decided  to  do.  Because  I  would  not  have  even  said,  'Oh  good'  -  I  wouldn't 
have  even  recognized  the  fact  that  he’d  given  me  some  advice.  So  off  I  went 
In  fact,  two  years  later  I  quit  the  bank  and  came  out  here,  two  months  before 
university  started,  without  a  job,  with  $16  in  my  pocket,  without  a  friend  or 
anything,  because  it  seemed  like  the  thing  to  do  at  the  time.  And  obviously  it 
was  a  terrible  idea  and  I  had  an  awful,  awful,  awful  summer.  Later  I  asked  my 
mother,  'Why  didn't  you  say  that  it  was  a  terrible  idea?'  And  she  said,  'I  did.' 

And  I  honestly  couldn’t  remember  her  saying  that  because  I  just  wasn't 
listening.  I  was  independent,  you  see.  I  mean,  they  couldn’t  have  stopped  me. 

It's  hard  for  me  to  even  say  that  there  was  or  wasn't  support.  I  realized  later 
of  course  that  it  was  a  terrible  decision  to  go  that  summer,  because  my 
mother  had  also  gone  back  to  school  that  summer  and  she  and  I  had  been  the 
regular  wage,  because  my  father  had  had  a  really  bad  heart  attack  when  I  was 
quite  young.  And  the  reason  why  he  was  a  service  man  was  because  he  had 
to  be  self-employed  -  he  had  to  only  work  when  he  was  healthy  enough  to 
work.  He  had  a  terrible  heart  and  in  fact  is  now  dead.  I  shouldn't  have  quit 
that  summer  because  one  of  us  should  have  stayed  working,  but  all  I  was 
thinking  of  was  myself.  And  in  fact  I  brought  quite  a  lot  of  hardship  on  the 
family,  but  I  didn't  even  figure  it  out  until  quite  a  bit  later.  They  supported  me 
when  it  was  obvious  I  was  going  to  do  it.  I  was  going  to  do  it  no  matter 
what.  But  the  support  was  always  much  more  moral  than  financial,  since  they 
didn’t  have  any  money.  And  one  of  the  reasons  for  working  the  two  years 
was  that  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Canada  Student  Loan  Board,  made  me 
independent.  I  didn't  have  to  declare  their  income  on  my  loan  forms  or 
anything,  and  I  went  through  university  five  years  completely  on  loans  I  only 
even  worked  one  or  one  and  a  half  summers  out  of  that  time.  Because  in 
those  days  a  woman  couldn't  do  anything  in  the  summer  to  make  enough 
money  to  make  it  worth  staying  in  the  city.  There  was  not  a  job  you  could  do 
that  would  do  any  more  than  get  you  through  the  summer.  So  the  first 
summer  I  went  home  and  worked  on  the  farm.  The  second  summer  I  went 
East  and  worked  in  a  fishing  camp  for  the  summer  and  then  I  travelled  around 
the  East  coast.  I  went  off  with  my  $99  in  an  incredibly  rattletrap  car  that 
wasn't  even  insured,  off  to  the  East  coast  and  back,  and  went  to  university  on 
loans  again.  And  in  the  fall  and  the  third  year  I  worked  in  the  university  library 
because  I  had  graduated  with  my  BA  and  I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted  to  do. 

I  have  deliberately  forced  myself,  first  to  go  away  to  university  and  then  to 
kind  of  stand  it  for  five  years  including  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  to  go  to  a 
job  that  I  didn't  want  to  do  and  stay  there.  And  then  once  things  got  going 
okay  to  go  someplace  else  and  try,  start  again,  do  another  thing.  I  mean 
trying  to  be  independent,  you  know.  Trying  to  break  away  from  the  fact  that 
all  I  want  to  do  is  crawl  in  a  hole  and  be  looked  after  by  somebody.  I  have 
managed  to  prevent  myself  from  getting  looked  after  by  anybody  through  the 
process.  So  I  don’t  know  who  I'm  trying  to  fool.  I  mean  there’s  got  to  be  a 
point  where  you  can  give  up,  when  you  don’t  have  to  force  yourself  to  be 
independent  anymore.  You  either  are  independent  or  it  doesn't  matter.  But  I 
haven't  had  any  luck. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  Jean  to  get  over  missing  her  family  and  home,  and  even  longer  to 
gain  a  sense  of  being  settled  in  her  own  place.  It  appears  that  although  the  issue  of 
growing  up  and  being  independent  was  important  to  her  on  an  intellectual  level, 
emotionally  she  was  not  ready  for  the  change.  She  makes  clear  again  that  her  brothers 
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also  had  these  problems. 

I  ended  up  at  the  University  of  Alberta  because  I  got  accepted  here.  I  didn't 
want  to  go  to  a  university  close  to  home;  I  didn't  figure  I  could  be 
independent  any  closer  than  900  miles.  I  was  really  in  for  independence  at 
that  time,  because  I  had  been  living  in  town  and  going  home  every  weekend 
and  I’d  phone  home  every  day.  And  I  thought/This  won't  do!  I  thought  that 
going  away  might  mean  that  I  would  grow  up.  Growing  up  was  fairly 
important  to  me  and  I  never  seemed  to  make  any  progress.  I  didn't  feel  any 
different  than  I  had  when  I  was  a  kid  living  at  home,  even  though  I  wasn't  a  kid 
living  at  home.  I  was  a  kid  living  in  town  basically,  doing  a  job  like  a 
grown-up,  getting  paid  like  a  grown-up,  but  not  feeling  in  the  least  like  a 
grown-up.  And  you  can  imagine  what  it  was  like  when  I  finally,  even  at  the 
age  of  18,  moved  out  here.  I  was  so  homesick,  but  I  couldn't  go  home.  I 
mean  I  couldn't  go  home1  You  grow  up,  you  have  to  go  away.  I  mean  that's  it! 
And  it  really  took  me  a  long  time  after  I  did  to  stop  feeling  temporary.  It 
didn't  take  very  long  before  I  knew  I  didn't  live  there  anymore.  It  didn't  take 
very  long  that  while  I  was  away  -  when  I  came  out  here  I  was  away  for  10 
months,  and  when  I  went  home  it  wasn't  home  anymore,  even  though  there  it 
all  was.  And  the  trouble  was,  neither  was  this.  And  I  didn't  have  a  place  that  I 
considered  my  home,  where  I  lived,  for  probably  seven  or  eight  years.  And 
it's  only  now  that  I  actually  feel  that  I  live  here.  Somehow  in  the  intervening 
years  I  arrived  as  an  adult.  And  now  when  people  come  to  visit  me,  they 
come  to  visit  me  at  my  place.  And  I  don't  know  how  people  manage  that. 

Some  people  manage  that  quite  easily,  but  I  sure  had  a  hard  time  with  it.  I 
don't  know  how  other  people  do  it.  Maybe  they  don't  have  -  I  don't  know 
why  we  were  so  bound.  And  my  brothers,  my  oldest  brother  used  to  get 
terribly  -  well,  he  only  went  away  from  home  once,  twice.  He  went  up  and 
worked  in  the  mines  a  couple  of  winters  when  he  was  about  1  8  or  19,  and 
he  used  to  get  terribly  homesick.  And  eventually  he  married  and  settled  sort 
of  next  door  and  he  has  never  been  away  and  he  never  pretended  to  want  to 
go  away.  He  is  there  where  the  family  is  and  where  the  neighbours  are  and 
the  kids  he  went  to  school  with  are.  And  his  kids  are  going  to  school  there 
and  he  runs  the  family  farm  and  he  is  never  going  to  go  away  and  he  doesn't 
want  to  and  he  doesn't  care.  Whereas  William,  the  second  son,  was  the 
searcher.  He  was  the  one  that  was  always  looking  for  a  place  of  his  own  and 
was  never  satisfied  until  he  married  and  then  he  felt  he  had  a  place  of  his 
own. 

Also  involved  in  Jean's  growing  up  was  the  idea  of  becoming  a  woman.  She  explains 
that  this  was  especially  difficult  because  being  single,  she  was  treated  like  and  thought 
of  herself  as  a  girl. 

And  in  fact  it  was  many  years  -  someone  actually  had  to  suggest  to  me  that  I 
should  think  of  myself  as  a  woman.  This  was  when  I  was  about  22.  And  I 
had  never  applied  the  word  to  myself.  I  thought  of  myself  as  a  girl,  even  at 
that  point.  Well  I'd  be  21,  and  I  had  never  thought  of  myself  as  a  woman.  It 
was  a  completely  novel  idea.  And  I  thought,  'Oh  God,  there's  something  the 
matter  with  me,’  and  I  still  couldn't.  He  was  my  counsellor  at  the  time  -  this 
was  when  things  were  really  awful  -  he  said,  "Now  everyday  you  wake  up  in 
the  morning,  say  to  yourself,  say,  'I  am  a  woman.'”  And  I  thought,  'I  can't  do 
that.  I'll  feel  really  stupid.'  And  in  fact  it  didn't  work  quite  that  easily,  but 
gradually  over  the  next  few  years  I  kind  of  got  it.  And  only  really  now, 
actually  since  the  Women's  Movement,  have  I  thought  of  myself  as  a  woman. 

And  it's  a  completely  semantic  thing.  But  as  long  as  you're  single  you're 
treated  like  a  girl  basically,  no  matter  what  you  do.  And  you  think  of  yourself 
as  a  girl  as  long  as  you're  single,  for  a  long  time,  unless  you  kind  of  fix  your 
mind  on  it  and  say,  'Well,  I'm  over  30.  How  long  can  a  person  go  on  being  a 
girl?'  Even  though  you  feel  the  same.  That  feeling  went  on  for  a  long  time.  I 
mean  a  long  time! 
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The  feeling  Jean  experienced  living  away  from  home  and  trying  to  be 

independent  was  generally  one  of  unhappiness.  She  led  an  isolated  and  lonely  life  and 

needless  to  say  her  schoolwork  suffered  for  the  first  few  years. 

But  in  university  things  went  really  badly.  Mostly  having  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  I  couldn  t  adjust  to  ~  I  don't  know  what  it  was  that  I  couldn't  adjust  to, 

I  ve  never  understood  it  very  well.  All  I  know  is  that  I  was  really  unhappy. 

And  very  lonely.  Very  isolated!  I  got  more  and  more  isolated.  Eventually  I 
was  so  isolated  that  I  couldn  t  even  look  at  people.  I  was  working;  I  was 
going  to  university  and  working.  I  mean  I  was  in  contact  with  people  all  of 
the  time,  but  I  couldn't  relate  to  them  at  all.  It  just  got  worse  and  worse. 

Until  eventually  I  couldn't  sleep  and  I  almost  failed  my  second  year  I  guess.  I 
failed  three  out  of  five  exams  at  Christmas.  And  that  had  never  happened  to 
me.  I  couldn't  fail!  It  was  not  possible!  But  I  did.  And  I  ended  up  on  Valium 
and  somehow.  I’ll  never  know  how  I  pulled  out  of  it,  because  I  passed  the 
year.  I  worked  like  the  devil  the  last  two  months  of  the  year.  I  did  11  papers 
in  six  weeks  or  something,  and  I  passed  courses  that  I  hadn't  passed  all  year 
and  managed  to  pass  the  final,  i’ll  never  know  what  turned  around,  because  I 
actually  got  through  the  year  and  I  didn't  think  I  would. 

Jean  sees  a  connection  between  her  state  of  mind  and  gaining  weight  -  she  gains  weight 

when  she  is  unhappy  and  insecure,  and  loses  weight  when  she  is  happy  and  secure. 

It  was  that  year  that  I  sort  of  hit  -  well  all  of  it  had  to  do  and  was  connected 
with  my  weight  as  well.  Before  I  had  left  my  job  I  had  gone  on  a  diet  when  I 
was  17  or  18  and  lost  about  50  to  60  pounds.  I've  never  been  small.  On  the 
two  occasions  when  I  was  quite  light  -  I've  never  looked  like  you  -  I  was  still 
-  the  least  I  have  weighed  is  145  pounds  since  I  was  pre-pubescent.  I’ve 
always  been  stocky.  And  that's  how  I  see  myself,  even  when  I’m  145  I  do. 

I've  often  wondered,  if  I  could  get  down  to  125,  which  is  the  target  weight, 
if  I  would  still  think  I  was  fat.  I  probably  would.  I  don't  know  how  you 
change  the  image.  I've  never  been  able  to  do  it  before.  Anyway,  before  I  left 
home  I  lost  all  that  weight,  I  had  my  first  boy  friend,  things  were  really  going 
well.  I  had  this  job,  I  had  figured  out  how  to  do  it,  I  was  good  at  it.  And  that 
was  the  point  at  which  I  quit  and  came  out  here  where  I  had  no  friends,  no 
boyfriend.  I  left  everything.  The  boyfriend  I  basically  didn't  care  much  about, 
but  everything  had  to  do  with  social  status.  I  mean  to  be  18  years  old  and 
not  have  a  boyfriend,  even  though  he  was  not  very  exciting  and  I  can't 
remember  his  face.  I  do  remember  his  name.  And  in  fact,  I  really  did  wonder 
what  it  was  all  about  because  basically  he  did  nothing  for  me.  Which  I  have 
since  found  out  is  quite  normal  for  a  first  boyfriend.  Anyway,  but  when  I 
came  out  here  there  was  just  nothing,  and  I  had  to  start  all  over  and  it  was 
really  -  and  I  gained  60  pounds  in  my  first  year.  I  wouldn't  go  home  at 
Christmas.  My  family  was  really  upset.  They  sent  me  the  ticket  to  come 
home  and  I  sent  it  back.  I  mean  I  was  really,  really  selfish!  And  I  didn't  go 
home  for  10  months  and  when  I  went  home  in  the  spring  I  had  gained  60 
pounds  and  by  fall  I  weighed  more  than  I  ever  had.  I  was  over  200  pounds 
and  I  had  never  weighed  that  much  before.  The  summer  had  not  been  very 
good  for  me  either  at  home.  It  wasn't  the  last  summer  I  spent  at  home  but  it 
was  the  last  for  awhile.  And  the  second  year  was  the  worst  year,  the  worst 
year  in  every  way.  But  somehow  I  got  it  together, and  finished  up  and  got 
kind  of  back  on  the  track.  But  always  my  weight  is  reflected  in  my  state  of 
mind,  and  my  state  of  mind  is  fed  off  my  weight.  And  it  takes  so  little  to  kind 
of  turn  it  around.  The  next  time  I  was  really  light,  because  from  then  it  was 
sort  of  10  pounds  off,  five  pounds  on  over  a  period  of  a  year.  And  so  over 
the  next  five  years  I  got  down  quite  a  ways  and  things  went  better  and  better. 

The  period  of  weight  gain  Jean  experienced  at  university  was  repeated  during  another 
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stressful  time  in  her  life  when  she  was  not  settled,  work-wise  or  residence-wise. 

To  jump  ahead,  when  I  finished  SAIT,  when  I  left  SAIT  and  I  had  a  hard  time 
finding  a  job  -  this  is  after  I  quit  teaching.  I  quit  teaching  after  four  years  - 
this  is  definitely  jumping  ahead.  I  quit  teaching  after  four  years  and  went  to 
Calgary  and  had  a  wonderful  time.  I  had  a  second  childhood,  going  to 
technical  school  and  taking  radio  and  had  great  fun  for  two  years.  But  after 
that  I  went  through  another  long  period  ending  now,  when  I  was  sort  of 
semi-employed  and  moved  a  lot  and  couldn't  get  settled  and  tended  to  leave 
things  behind,  and  things  didn't  go  well.  I  gradually  gained  back  all  the  weight 
that  I  had  lost  over  the  previous  years. 

Jean  is  clear  that  she  wants  to  break  the  gain/lose  cycle.  She  speaks  of  her  frustration 

with  not  being  able  to  change.  She  believes  she  is  fighting  against  forces  such  as  a 

genetic  predisposition  to  gain  weight,  the  history  of  family  eating  patterns,  threat  of  an 

early  death,  and  the  very  real  difficulties  of  dieting. 

You  know,  it's  so  frustrating!  Because  what  bothered  me  about  it  was  like  I 
hadn't  learned  anything.  All  that  painful  10  years  from  when  I  was  17  to 
when  I  was  27,  during  which  I  very  painfully  lost  the  60  pounds  and  a  little 
more,  and  then  suddenly  I  gained  it  all  back  again  over  the  next  five  years,  and 
now  I've  got  to  start  all  over  again.  As  if  I  hadn't  learned  anything1  That  s 
what  frustrates  me.  Like  you  never  do  grow  up.  You  never  do  get  it  figured 
out,  problems  solved.  At  one  point  I  thought  I  had  solved  certain  problems 
and  I  didn't.  They  just  came  back.  I  can't  envision  the  rest  of  my  life  like  that. 
What  I  want  is  a  turn  around.  What  I  want  is  like  a  conversion.  What  I  want 
is  to  become  a  different  person.  Not  the  person  who  always  goes  through 
that  cycle,  but  a  different  person.  A  person  who  does't  care  about  food. 

Because  I  mean  there  are  various  reasons  -  genetic  reasons  and  physical 
reasons  -  why  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  lose  weight  and  keep  it  off. 

There  are  almost  no  members  of  my  family  -  well,  no  members  that  are 
underweight,  and  there  are  almost  no  members  that  are  of  normal  weight. 

And  furthermore  it’s  really  dangerous.  Like  the  mortality  rate  is  very  high  in 
my  family  and  people  die  really  young  -  all  of  arteriosclerosis,  all  of 
hardening  of  the  arteries.  It’s  suicide  to  be  fat1  It’s  also  almost  impossible 
not  to  be  fat.  And  there  are  members  of  my  family  who  are  350  pounds  - 
not  my  immediate  family,  but  my  cousins.  And  it’s  just  so  hopeless!  It's  like  I 
don't  want  to  be  this  person,  with  this  person's  problems.  I'd  sooner  be  a 
different  person  with  a  different  person’s  problems,  because  Im  sick  of 
these  Because  I  can't  seem  to  solve  them.  It’s  really  complicated;  there's  a 
lot  of  factors. 

It's  true  that  if  I  have  a  normal  diet,  if  I  eat  like  everbody  else,  my  cholesteral 
level  is  double  normal.  And  if  I  have  a  diet  that  excludes  everything,  just 
about  everything  that  includes  cholesteral,  I  can  bring  it  down  100  points, 
which  is  just  above  normal.  Either  way  my  arteries  have  been  filling  up  from 
birth  just  like  everybody  else  in  my  family.  And  there  are  more  people  dead 
than  alive  in  my  family.  Mostly  in  the  40s.  Early  40s.  And  some  younger.  I 
mean  in  this  generation,  they’re  younger.  And  they're  partly  younger,  as  far  as 
I  can  tell,  because  they  didn’t  have  the  real  hard  times  when  they  were  young, 
the  way  my  father’s  family  did.  They  spent  a  while  when  they  must  have  been 
thin  -  there  wasn't  anything  to  eat.  So  they  didn't  actually  start  to  put  on 
weight  until  they  started  to  eat.  Whereas  we've  always  eaten.  We  grew  up 
on  a  farm.  We  grew  up  on  a  farm  with  home-made  butter  and  cream  and  all 
of  that,  butchered  our  own  beef.  We  grew  up  in  a  very  high  fat  diet  because 
that’s  the  normal  farm  diet.  And  it's  deadly!  So  no,  you  never  really  believe 
that  you'll  actually  die,  and  I  sure  would  hate  to  think  that  I  actually  am  going 
to,  but  God,  the  percentages  are  really  bad.  It's  bothering  me  right  now 
because  I  only  recently  heard  that  my  cousin  died.  Often  for  long  periods  of 
time  it  doesn't  bother  me  much  at  all.  But  right  now,  well  I  very  recently 
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found  out  that  my  cousin  died  and  he  was  34,  which  is  my  age.  The  doctors 
say  I  have  to  lose  weight.  Have  to  lose  weight!  I  have  to  become  a  normal 
weight.  And  furthermore,  I  have  to  stay  a  normal  weight  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  And  that  is  very  difficult.  I  mean  it  means  constant  vigilance.  It  means 
never  eating  like  a  normal  person.  Never!  Never  eating  like  the  people  that 
you  know  who  eat  like  normal  people.  Never  eating  bacon  and  eggs.  Or  if 
you  eat  bacon  and  eggs,  never  eating  another  stitch  of  fat  for  the  next  seven 
weeks  or  something,  or  however  long  it  takes  to  get  it  out  of  your  system. 

What  kind  of  life  is  that?  It’s  like  being  a  cripple.  And  in  some  ways  it  is 
being  crippled,  because  it's  in  a  social  way.  Because  when  you  go  out  to  eat 
it’s  impossible!  It’s  very,  very  difficult  to  maintain  a  low  cholestoral  diet 
publically,  because  people  -  I  mean  things  are  cooked  in  fat,  they  are  cooked 
in  butter,  they  are  served  in  butter,  they  are  served  with  sauces.  When  you  ' 
order  anything  you  have  to  say,  'No  butter  on  the  whatever,  and  no  sour 
cream,  and  no  salt,  and  no  gravy.’  You  can't  have  those  things.  'No  cheeses; 
leave  off  the  cheese!’  You  can't  have  those  things.  And  it  is  very  difficult  to 
go  out  with  people,  you  know?  I  don’t  like  my  garlic  bread  without  butter.  I 
don't  like  my  steak  piece  this  big,  because  that's  all  the  steak  I  can  have  And 
no  chips.  You  can’t  live  a  normal  life.  And  it  makes  a  person  want  to  take  to 
drink.  At  least  there’s  no  cholestoral  in  alchohol.  I  also  quit  smoking,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  things  that  happened  during  that  year  was  I  quit  smoking.  I 
took  up  smoking  in  university  and  I  smoked  very  heavily  for  some  years,  and 
then  I  somehow  managed  to  quit  again.  But  oh  God,  it  was  just  one  extra 
thing.  I  often  wish  I  could  go  back  to  smoking,  except  that  it's  so  disgusting  I 
can't  stand  it.  So,  I  think  we've  got  off  the  track. 

Most  destructive  to  Jean,  it  seems,  is  the  social  attitude  toward  fat  people  which  blames 

them  and  judges  them  to  be  weak.  This  she  feels  she  must  fight  against  always, 

believing  that  perhaps  she  can't  marry  because  then  she  would  stop  fighting. 

In  the  end,  the  fact  that  there  may  be  lots  of  pretty  good  reasons  why  I  gain 
weight  easily  and  lose  weight  hard,  and  continually  have  this  thing,  doesn't 
matter.  What  matters  is  the  external  person  who  has  to  relate  to  the  world, 
and  the  world  who  doesn't  understand.  It  doesn't  matter.  It's  not  like,  let's 
see,  it's  not  like  I'm  scarred  all  over  from  a  bad  burn.  People  can  forgive  that 
because  it  wasn't  your  fault.  But  somehow  it’s  your  fault  for  being  fat.  Like 
it’s  a  weakness  of  character.  And  I  have  to  fight  against  this  kind  of  belief, 
that  people  think  I  have  a  weak  character  and  that  I  think  that  I  have  a  weak 
character.  You  know,  I  mean  I  can  never  give  in. 

I  have  often  felt  that  I  can't  marry,  because  if  I  marry  I'll  give  up.  I'll  give  up 
trying  to  lose  weight,  I'll  give  up  trying  to  be  successful  -  that  I'll  just  let 
somebody  else  make  all  those  hard  decisions  for  me,  or  I  won't  make  them  at 
all  I'm  afraid  that  if  I  were  ever  to  allow  anybody  to  look  after  me,  to  be  in 
the  position  of  looking  after  me,  that  I  would  give  up  myself  And  I  also 
know  that  it's  against  my  character  to  give  up,  and  so  I  will  never  allow  that  to 
happen.  In  fact,  I  would  make  it  real  difficult  for  anybody  that  tried  to  make 
me.  Well  I  know  I  would.  I’m  not  easy  to  live  with.  I'm  really  moody,  and 
very  set  in  my  ways.  I  mean  you  get  set  in  your  ways  if  you've  lived  alone 
for  18  years,  as  I  have.  Well,  much  longer  than  that  actually. 

The  extent  to  which  Jean  is  effected  by  being  overweight  is  further  evidenced  in 

her  answer  to  the  question  "What  do  you  dislike  about  yourself7" 

But  the  main  thing  I  dislike  about  myself  is  my  body.  I've  always  disliked  it.  I 
don't  like  the  way  I  look  and  I  don’t  want  to  look  the  way  I  do  and  I  don’t  want 
to  be  burdened  with  a  body  that  is  quite  so  biodegradable  as  this  one  is.  I 
don't  want  to  die  young.  And  it  seems  really  likely  that  I  will  and  I  resent  that 
I  resent  the  fact  that  I  want  to  lose  weight  and  that  I  find  it  really  hard,  not 
only  because  of  my  personality  problems  but  because  of  my  body.  I'm 
programmed  partly  because  I'm  a  woman  and  women  are  programmed  to  gain 
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weight.  But  because  I  am  a  Harris  woman,  I  am  really  programmed  to  gain 
weight.  And  it  is  only  through  a  lifetime  of  struggle  that  I've  managed  not  to 
be  350  pounds.  Because  there  are  women  in  my  family  that  are  350  pounds. 

And  I  haven't  given  up  quite  to  that  extent,  but  I  could  have.  It's  perfectly 
possible  for  me  to  weight  that  much,  and  it's  been  a  struggle  not  to  weigh 
that  much.  But  I  don't  weigh  as  much  as  I  want  to  weigh.  I  want  to  weigh 
125  pounds,  and  I  probably  never  will.  And  what's  even  more  depressing  is 
that  if  I  ever  did  I  probably  wouldn't  stay  there,  because  I'm  also  a  regainer.  I 
can't  stand  it!  I  mean  it  just  irks  me.  I  reject  my  body.  I  don't  want  it.  I  don't 
want  to  live  in  it;  I  don't  want  people  to  see  it.  I  want  to  be  the  person  who's 
on  the  inside  who  really  knows  how  to  dance.  I  want  to  dance  for  heaven's 
sake.  I'd  like  to  be  a  dancer.  I'd  like  to  just  give  up  all  of  the  stuff  involving 
my  head,  and  involving  my  body  and  so  on,  and  become  a  dancer.  But  I'm  not 
going  to.  What  else  do  I  dislike?  I  don’t  know,  I  think  that's  the  big  things. 

My  body  represents  a  possible  early  death.  And  it  means  being  socially 
unacceptable.  It  means  not  looking  like  everybody  else.  It  means  not  being 
attractive  to  men.  I  want  to  have  the  opportunities  that  I  feel  other  people'" 
have,  socially  and  emotionally  and  economically.  I  feel  that  I  have  to 
overcome  even  employers'  attitudes  to  my  physical  self.  Like  I'm  lucky  not  to 
be  extremely  obese,  because  extremely  obese  have  a  very  difficult  time 
getting  a  job  People  are  prejudiced  against  them.  Fortunately  I  don't  tend  to 
look  as  fat  as  I  am,  and  therefore  my  overweight  has  probably  not  been  as 
much  of  a  problem  as  the  fact  that  Nook  much  younger  that  I  am.  When  I 
was  25  I  looked  19.  And  there  wasn't  a  heck  of  a  lot  I  could  do  about  it. 

Even  if  I  wore  make-up,  I  still  looked  19.  It's  partly  from  being  fat  and  it's 
partly  because  we  have  really  fair  skin  and  a  certain  kind  of  face  that  looks 
young.  Always  will  look  young.  Even  after  I'm  old  I'll  look  young.  But  that's 
okay.  I  can  live  with  that,  although  it  was  really  kind  of  annoying  when  I  was 
21.  I  don't  know. 

Jean  feels  that  her  discomfort  with  her  body  was  reinforced  in  a  school  system  that 

encouraged  her  intellectual  accomplishments  to  the  exclusion  of  physical  and  social 

development.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  regret  in  your  life?”  she  explains: 

The  regrets  of  course  come  in  here.  I  feel  it’s  a  lack  in  the  school  system 
that  doesn't  -  and  this  doesn't  just  have  to  do  with  me  personally  because  of 
course  I  grew  up  in  a  kind  of  specialized  school  system  -  but  I  think  that  the 
school  system  ought  to  help  kids  realize  the  other  parts  of  them.  I  was  one 
of  those  kids  that  hated  phys.  ed.  and  basically  have  always  hated  my  body.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  use  it;  I  have  never  been  very  skilled  with  it.  And  I’ve 
always  been  really  self-conscious,  so  that  I  know  darn  well  if  I  wasn't 
self-conscious  I  could  be  rather  good  at  some  things.  Like  I  could  dance.  I 
have  quite  a  good  sense  of  rhythm.  But  I  get  out  in  the  middle  of  the  dance 
floor  and  I  feel  like  I’m  covered  with  fire  and  that  everybody  in  the  world  is 
looking  at  me.  And  I  immediately  become  completely  incompetent.  And  I 
think  that  kids  who  tend  by  their  nature  to  be  cerebral,  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  learn  about  their  bodies  and  not  to  forget  their  bodies,  to 
develop  some  skill  and  some  kind  of  acquaintance  with  their  bodies.  I  mean  I 
may  run  into  things  and  bruise  myself  because  I  don't  think  I'm  there.  I  think 
it  s  quite  true  that  I  don't  think  I'm  there,  or  I  wish  I'm  not  there,  and  that  I 
don't  pay  attention.  I’m  covered  with  bruises.  I'm  covered  with  scratches,  and 
it’s  because  my  body  is  not  part  of  me  most  of  the  time.  And  I  think  kids 
ought  to  be  trained  to  have  a  feeling  for  their  bodies.  Particularly  kids  like 
me  that  didn’t.  I  think  that  teachers  ought  to  be  aware  that  a  kid  is  deliberately 
developing  only  one  part  of  themselves.  Some  kids  develop  only  the  social 
skills.  They  don't  develop  another  single  thing,  just  their  social  skills.  And 
they  get  really  good  at  certain  kinds  of  things  and  they  never  do  anything  with 
anything  else.  And  I  think  it's  like,  for  a  kid  like  me  there  wasn't  any  particular 
need  to  give  me  extra  help  in  learning.  I  was  going  to  do  that  myself  and  I  did 
do  that.  I  am  very  largely  self-educated.  A  kid  whose  natural  bend  is  to  a 
certain  thing  is  going  to  manage  to  do  that  by  themselves.  What  they  need  is 
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help  in  the  other  areas  they  don't  have  any  real  natural  connection  to.  I  really 
strongly  feel  that.  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  become  a  phys.  ed.  teacher, 
except  that  I  only  got  this  clue  very  recently  and  I  got  it  from  other  people 
like  me  who  are  too  specialized  and  who  know  they're  too  specialized  and 
who  quite  specifically  hated  phys.  ed.  -  hated  the  publicness  of  it,  hated 
always  the  comparativeness  of  it,  having  to  do  things  that  they  weren't  good 
at  and  feeling  like  they  were  being  mortified  all  the  time  because  they  couldn't 
do  things.  And  it  just  increased  their  desire  to  forget  that  they  had  bodies. 

And  now  as  adults  they  really  regret  the  fact  that  they  can't  do  certain  kinds 
of  things  or  that  they're  physically  not  very  strong  or  that  they  have  a  poor 
self-image  of  their  whole  self.  So  that's  a  regret  I  have,  that  I  didn't  develop 
physical  skills  and  comfort  with  my  body.  I  really  regret  that.  And  I  don't 
know  whether  you  can  learn  that  at  the  age  of  34.  I  don't  know.  I  mean  I'm 
trying  to  learn  to  roller  skate  but  it  ain't  easy,  I  can  tell  you.  I'm  trying  to  learn 
to  swim  and  it  isn't  easy  either. 

As  was  the  case  with  Jean's  original  decision  to  attend  university,  the  decision  to 

return  for  a  second  degree  was  made  because  someone  else  suggested  it.  The  reason 

for  this  seems  to  be  that  Jean  did  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  she  wanted  to  do  with 

her  life.  Fortunately  for  her,  by  the  time  she  took  her  second  degree  she  knew  how  to 

play  the  student  game,  was  less  anxious,  and  consequently  did  well  academically.  By  the 

time  she  finished  she  was  feeling  relatively  secure  and  capable. 

I  went  back  in  the  fall  into  education,  at  someone  else's  suggestion.  Well,  I 
actually  didn't  know  anybody  that  was  going  to  university.  I  had  gone  to 
country  schools  up  to  and  including  grade  1  1  and  then  grade  12  I  had  gone 
one  year  in  a  city  school.  And  I  had  made  a  few  friends  but  none  of  them  in 
the  university  crowd  -  I  mean  none  of  the  ones  that  were  headed  to 
university.  I  mean  I  knew  people,  I  was  aquainted  with  people,  but  they 
weren't  my  friends  and  I  didn't  know  them.  By  that  time  they'd  be  in  third  year 
anyway. 

Actually,  I  went  to  work  because  I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted  to  do.  And  then 
I  went  to  university  because  I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  think  I 
started  out  in  modern  languages.  At  the  end  of  my  first  year,  I  found  my 
geography  course  the  most  interesting  so  I  switched  into  geography  and  I  did 
my  BA  in  geography.  And  at  the  end  of  my  BA  I  still  didn't  know  what  I 
wanted  to  do.  And  I  had  a  BA  which  obviously  wasn't  any  help,  but  I  d  had 
kind  of  a,  not  perfectly  awful  time  taking  it.  I  love  to  learn  new  stuff.  That 
was  the  only  thing  that  was  going  well  at  university,  was  learning  new  stuff. 

And  that  was  okay.  So  at  the  end  of  my  third  year,  I  went  to  Student 
Counselling  and  met  a  guy  who  was  actually  a  master's  student  in  psychology 
and  was  working  there  as  a  summer  job.  And  he  gave  me  some  tests  of  this 
and  that,  but  I  have  always  maintained  that  if  he  wasn't  a  psychologist  what 
he’d  really  like  to  be  is  an  English  teacher.  He  told  me  that  what  he  thought 
that  I  should  do  is  to  be  a  teacher  and  I  said,  'Oh,  social  studies7  And  he  said, 

'No,  English.’  And  I  said,  'But  my  degree  is  in  geography!'  Oh  well,  that  didn’t 
matter.  And  so  I  thought  'Okay,  that's  fine.'  But  that  meant  I  had  to  take  two 
more  years.  I  had  to  take  a  year  in  which  I  took  a  lot  more  English  courses, 
and  then  I  took  my  professional  year.  And  that  was  great!  So  for  two  more 
years  my  life  was  soft,  I  didn't  have  to  worry  about  what  I  was  going  to  do;  I 
was  going  to  go  to  university  for  two  more  years.  Perfect!  So  that's  what  I 
did.  Even  though  the  last  thing  I  wanted  to  do  was  teach.  But  I  was  willing  to 
believe  in  the  fact  that  it  would  help  me  learn  to  relate  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  if  I  went  out  there  and  became  an  English  teacher.  That  I  shouldn't 
allow  myself  to  be  -  I  don't  know,  it's  easy  to  project  stuff  on  him  because 
basically  I  understood  what  I  understood,  and  it  wasn't  necessarily  what  he 
was  saying,  I  believe  that  he  believed  that  I  should  become  an  English  teacher 
because  it  would  help  me.  It  was  important  that  I  learn  to  relate,  that  I  learn 
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to  deal  with  the  fact  that  other  people  lived  in  the  world  and  that  I  was  going 
to  have  to  learn  to  talk  to  them.  And  kind  of  grapple  with  social  relations  and 
emotional  stuff  which  I  had  managed  to  avoid  fairly  neatly  up  to  that  point. 

Well  actually  quite  messily  up  to  that  point.  So  I  went  back  to  university  and 
had  quite  a  good  time.  By  that  time  I  had  kind  of  got  it  together.  I  actually 
have  distinction  in  my  B.Ed.  Because  by  that  time  I'd  figured  it  out,  and  I 
wasn  t  so  uptight,  and  I  knew  how  to  study.  And  I  had  the  system  figured  and 
got  down  on  the  Dean's  list  which  is  just  ludicrous  considering  that  I  was 
failing  in  my  second  year.  It  was  just  that  I  take  a  lot  longer  to  adapt  than 
most  people.  But  I  adapt  eventually  if  I  keep  slugging  away  at  it.  Things  didn't 
really  get  better  till  I  was  about  25  I  don't  think,  and  by  that  time  I  had  two 
degrees,  had  taught  school  -  well,  I  was  teaching  school  then  -  I  taught 
school  till  I  was  27. 

Having  completed  a  Bachelor  of  Education  degree,  the  obvious  next  step  for  Jean  was 

to  teach  school.  Jean  hated  it.  She  decided  to  stick  with  it  a  second  year,  however, 

because  (once  again)  someone  else  believed  she  should.  She  found  other  reasons  (a 

man,  and  finances)  to  continue  teaching  for  two  more  years. 

So  then,  unfortunately,  the  axe  fell  after  that.  Then  I  had  to  teach.  And  I 
hated  it!  I  stayed  for  a  year  because  I  had  promised  him  that  I  would,  and  I 
asked  him  at  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  I  could  quit  and  he  said,  'No!'  He  didn't 
figure  that  one  year  was  a  good  enough  try  -  this  psychologist  who  had  sort 
of  turned  into  my  friend.  He  then  went  back  to  being  a  grad  student  of 
course,  but  I  used  to  see  him  about  once  a  month  and  I  have  seen  him  ever 
since.  I  still  know  he's  someone  with  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  we 
still  see  each  other  once  or  twice  a  year.  Well  it's  more  often  than  that  I 
suppose.  But  it  isn't  like  that.  I  actually  had  sessions  with  him  for  the  first 
year  or  so,  and  then  after  a  while  I  just  had  coffee  with  him  and  these  days 
we  talk  about  movies.  But  I  still  see  him.  Anyway,  he  said  that  I  wasn't  giving 
it  a  good  enough  try,  so  I  actually  stayed  there  another  year.  And  then  I 
stayed  the  third  year  because  of  a  man  and  I  stayed  the  fourth  year  because  I 
had  gone  to  England  to  go  to  university  between  my  third  and  fourth  year  and 
I  spent  so  much  money  I  needed  to  work  another  year  in  order  to  pay  it  off. 

Jean  gives  two  reasons  why  she  left  teaching:  the  students’  disinterest  in  learning 

English,  and  her  own  difficulty  with  switching  between  a  dictatorial  teacher  role  and  that 

of  a  concerned,  interested  friend. 

And  then  I  thought,  'Four  years  is  enough  for  anybody;  I'm  getting  out  of  this.' 
Because  I  hated  classroom  teaching.  I  felt  impaled  up  at  the  front  of  that 
room.  I  in  fact  taught  from  the  back  most  of  the  time  and  didn't  teach  at  all 
quite  a  bit  of  the  time.  I  walked  around  and  taught  people  at  their  desks  and  I 
taught  them  at  noon  hour  and  I  gave  them  advice,  mostly.  I  was  starting  to 
get  into  feminism  at  that  point  and  I  was  trying  to  convince  those  girls  who 
were  growing  up  in  the  country  and  had  so  many  brains,  that  getting  married 
straight  after  grade  12  was  possibly  not  the  perfect  solution  to  life.  And  I 
was  notoriously  unsuccessful.  They  all  thought  I  was  a  loony,  basically.  Ten 
years  later  of  course  they  come  up  to  me  and  say,  'You  know,  I  should  have 
listened  to  you.’  'Thanks  kid!  You  should  have  listened  to  me  then,  not  now. 

Don't  do  this  to  me.'  I  talked  to  other  people,  particularly  English  teachers, 
who  just  find  it  an  incredibly  unrewarding  job,  partly  because  kids  resist  it.  I 
have  always  believed  -  I  believed  then  and  I  believed  when  my  friend  told  me 
that  I  should  go  into  teaching  English,  that  there  are  many  more  bad  English 
teachers  in  the  world  than  there  are  any  other  kind.  I  still  think  there  are  a  lot 
of  really  bad  English  teachers  around,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  a  good 
English  teacher.  Quite  aside  from  the  difficulty  of  teaching  the  subject,  is  the 
discipline,  because  in  some  ways  it’s  very  abstract,  and  in  some  ways  the 
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subtleties  are  what  are  important.  To  teach  kids  these  days  you've  got  to 
have  an  incredible  amount  of  charisma,  because  they  figure  that  they've  done 
their  share  by  turning  up.  They  have  to  go  to  school  -  and  this  was 
particularly  true  in  the  country  -  but  they  figure  that  they  don't  have  any  more 
obligation  to  the  process  than  to  just  turn  up.  And  the  kid  who  really  wanted 
to  learn  was  actually  rare.  Still  is  very  rare  I  have  friends  that  are  still  out 
there  teaching  and  they  say  it  is  sad.  Because  they're  not  interested.  They're 
not  interested!  And  they're  rude!  And  in  English  it's:  'My  dad's  got  grade  four 
and  look  where  he  is.'  You  know?  'Why  do  I  have  to  take  this?  I've  been 
speaking  English  all  my  life.'  They  resist  it.  And  I  wasn't  in  any  position  to 
insist,  because  I  really  felt  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about  English  -  I  mean  I 
really  didn't.  I  had  to  learn  about  the  comma,  and  university  does  not  teach 
you  how  to  teach  English.  Least  of  all,  English'  Any  of  the  stuff  that  you 
learn  at  university  is  next  to  useless  at  the  high  school  and  junior  high  school 
level.  And  you  kind  of  have  to  figure  it  all  out  for  yourself. 

But  in  the  end  it  wasn't  the  material  at  all  -  it  was  the  whole  -  I 
couldn't  deal  with  the  space  between  my  personality  and  my  role.  And  so  on 
certain  days  I  d  be  very  dictatorial  because  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  had  to  be 
because  I  just  didn't  want  to  explain  another  single  thing  and  I  didn't  want  any 
lip.  I  just  wanted  to  be  left  alone,  so  they  would  either  do  it  and  shut  up  or 
else,  you  know?  Just  leave  me  alone  and  I’ll  leave  you  alone,  okay?'  And  on 
other  days,  of  course,  I  was  quite  open  and  free,  because  that’s  the  way  I  am. 
And  I  tended  to  be  most  dictatorial  when  I  hated  being  a  teacher  the  most.  I 
was  teaching,  of  course,  for  a  man  whose  happiest  years  were  in  the  army. 

It  was  not  a  good  situation.  If  I  could  have  been  free  all  the  time  because  I 
wasn't  burdened  with  my  role  as  teacher,  and  the  obligation  to  teach  these 
kids  something  even  if  they  didn't  want  to  learn  it  -  if  I  could  have  just  taught 
them  what  was  interesting,  and  only  taught  ihe  ones  that  wanted  to  know,  and 
just  left  the  ones  that  didn't  want  to  know  alone,  I  would  have  done  fine.  Or 
on  the  other  hand,  if  I  could  have  just  continually  kept  myself  in  the  role  of 
teacher,  and  teach  and  give  exams  and  mark  them  and  never  relate  to  the  kids 
on  a  human  level,  then  I  would  have  been  okay.  But  I  couldn't!  I  tended  to 
switch  back  and  forth  just  steadily.  Its  the  worst  posible  thing.  Although  I 
figured  that  it  was  better  than  nothing  The  kids  should  understand  that  the 
teachers  were  human  beings,  even  though  I  never  believed  that  when  I  was 
going  to  school.  I  always  thought  they  rolled  themselves  into  the  closet  at 
night.  So  it  was  very  difficult.  I  got  along  very  well  with  some  of  the 
students,  particularly  the  oldest  of  them,  and  actually  didn't  have  a  bad 
relationship  with  all  of  the  kids,  except  when  I  was  trying  to  teach  them 
something.  All  of  the  rest  of  the  time  they  sort  of  liked  me.  But  I  just  felt 
constantly  -  I  imagined  that  they  criticized  me  all  of  the  time  and  I  imagined 
that  they  despised  me.  Which  in  fact  they  didn't  particularly.  They  didn't  give 
a  shit  about  me  most  of  the  time.  But  I  despised  myself.  I  despised  myself 
for  being  there  and  for  not  being  able  to  handle  the  situation.  Eventually  it 
got  better.  It  wasn't  all  as  agonizing  as  the  first  two  years,  but  I  knew 
basically  I  was  only  there  for  Larry,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  I  was  going  to  get 
out  of  it.  And  I  was  going  to  find  something  else  that  I  could  do  where  it 
wouldn't  be  pain  all  the  time.  Why  should  I  work  at  something  that  is  pain?  It 
obviously  wasn't  improving  my  character  at  all.  It's  a  thankless  job.  And  so 
that’s  when  I  went  to  SAIT.  Because  I  thought  that  it  wasn't  that  I  didn't  want 
to  teach  -  I  mean  I  believe  in  teaching.  It  was  just  that  I  didn't  want  to  be  in 
the  classroom.  And  I  figured  that  I  could  use  my  training  and  I  could  use  my 
belief  in  my  ideals  some  other  way  by  getting  out  of  the  classroom.  And 
that's  why  I'm  here  basically.  It  was  kind  of  a  rocky  road,  but  that  s  why  I'm 
doing  what  I'm  doing.  It's  not  that  I'm  committed  to  do  this  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  I'm  not.  I'm  only  planning  on  staying  another  year. 

Jean  describes  her  current  job  in  radio,  explaining  that  she  uses  her  teacher 
training  as  well  as  her  technical  training  for  the  job.  Although  she  likes  the  job  and  the 
people  she  works  with,  and  enjoys  that  her  past  training  fits  the  job  perfectly,  she 
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believes  the  job  does  not  especially  suit  her  personal  talents.  She  explains  that  because 

she  isn't  an  organizer  and  doesn't  work  well  with  people,  the  administrative  aspect  of  the 

job  doesn't  feel  very  comfortable  to  her.  As  was  the  case  when  she  first  entered  other 

new  environments,  it  took  Jean  considerable  time  to  adjust  to  her  present  job.  She  is 

aware  that  although  she  is  not  likely  to  stay  long  with  the  job  once  she  has  mastered  it,  it 

may  remain  challenging  for  some  time  because  the  content  is  continually  changing 

Now  I'm  working  in  radio  and  I'm  a  program  developer.  It's  the  first  job  that 
I've  had  that  I've  used  all  of  my  training.  I  use  both  the  teaching  degree  and 
the  radio  background.  Most  of  my  projects  were  radio.  And  I  believe  in  the 
job.  I  believe  in  what  I  do,  although  working  here  is  not  a  perfect  life.  It's 
incredible  bureaucracy,  and  there's  all  kinds  of  things  about  the  corporation 
that  could  run  a  lot  better.  But  the  ideal  is  great.  And  I  have  a  lot  of  good 
friends  on  the  staff  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  things  that  keeps  all  of  us 
there,  is  that  we  like  each  other  and  that  we  kind  of  support  each  other.  And 
so  we  all  keep  doing  the  job  we  believe  in,  even  against  great  odds 
occasionally.  It's  a  perfect  job  for  my  training,  but  in  some  way  it's  not  a 
perfect  job  for  my  talents  because  for  one  thing,  it's  an  administrative  job 
and  there  are  certain  aspects  of  administration  that  I  am  not  good  at.  I'm  not 
a  perfect  organizer.  I’m  better  with  ideas  than  I  am  with  people.  I'm  not  great 
about  maintaining  a  schedule  and  getting  things  done  on  time,  although  I 
usually  manage  to  come  panting  in  at  the  last  second,  about  all  kinds  of  stuff. 

I'm  better  if  I  don't  have  to  have  and  I  tend  to  avoid  having  big  meetings, 
where  I  have  to  chair  a  big  meeting  Because  I  am  very  uncomfortable  and 
find  it  really  unpleasant.  And  occasionally  they  happen  but  I  go  to  all  kinds  of 
lengths  to  avoid  having  that  happen  because  I'm  not  good  at  that.  I  don't  have 
the  kind  of  self-confidence  that  is  necessary  to  carry  off  situations  where 
I'm  not  absolutely  sure  of  my  ground.  Like  all  of  my  other  jobs,  it  took  me 
about  a  year  and  a  half  before  I  was  out  of  the  woods.  And  for  about  the 
first  year  and  a  half  I  couldn't  be  perfectly  sure  that  I  would  ever  learn  how 
to  do  it.  That  I  would  ever  be  satisfied  with  the  job  that  I  was  doing.  And  I'm 
not  great  at  that  yet.  But  I  know  darn  well  that  by  the  time  I  am  good  at  it,  I 
mean  good  at  it,  I  will  want  to  leave.  Although  it’s  true,  this  job,  more  than 
many  jobs,  has  a  lot  more  change  built  into  it.  There's  a  lot  more  kind  of 
challenge  built  into  it  because  each  project  really  is  different,  i  mean  the  way 
you  go  about  it  is  much  the  same,  but  the  content  is  different  and  the 
contacts  are  different  and  so  on.  And  therefore  the  job  will  have  lasted  me 
longer  than  lots  of  jobs,  because  there  still  is  stuff  to  learn.  But  I  can't 
envision  doing  it  for  20  years.  There's  too  much  out  there. 

In  spite  of  her  concern  about  certain  aspects  of  her  job,  it  is  apparent  that  Jean  values 

it.  Asked,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?''  she  talked  about  her  job,  elaborating  on 

some  of  its  positive  aspects. 

My  job  now  is  one  that  uses  nearly  all  of  my  kinds  of  background  and 
training,  which  is  kind  of  a  treat.  Nothing  else  that  I've  ever  done  has.  It’s  a 
job  which  uses  my  teaching  experience  and  my  library  experience  and  my 
experience  in  the  film  and  videotape  background.  And  that's  always  nice. 

And  it's  always  nice  to  be  in  a  job  where  you  feel  you  have  some  kind  of 
confidence  and  you're  not  wasting  some  of  the  years  you’ve  put  in  learning 
bits  of  that.  However,  it  takes  me  a  long  time  to  feel  like  I'm  really  good  at  a 
job,  and  this  one  was  no  exception.  But  I'm  now  at  the  stage  where  I  feel  like 
I’m  okay  and  they're  not  losing  any  money  on  me,  which  is  usually  the  time 
that  I  normally  quit  and  go  do  something  else  -  which  is  kind  of  too  bad,  both 
for  the  employer  and  for  me,  because  it  makes  life  hard  really.  But  one  of 
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the  things  about  this  job,  which  is  to  it's  credit,  is  that  there's  a  certain 
amount  of  change  and  challenge  built  into  it,  because  each  project  really  is 
different.  So  the  nature  of  the  job  doesn't  change  because  each  project 
changes,  but  there's  always  something  new  that  you  can  learn  and  there's 
always  somebody  new  that  you  can  meet.  And  so  the  job  itself  has  remained 
more  interesting  than  lots  of  jobs  have.  It's  not  all  that  routine,  and  that's 
nice.  I  mean  a  person  could  actually  stick  around  and  do  it  if  they  weren’t 
determined  to  just  go  off  and  try  something  new  every  second  year. 

Jean  mentioned  earlier  that  one  of  the  pluses  of  her  job  is  having  friends  there  who  are 

mutually  supportive.  She  also  speaks  of  friends  as  something  she  values,  explaining  that 

she  doesn't  make  friends  easily. 

I  acquired  friends  with  quite  a  lot  of  difficutly.  I  think  I'm  an  acquired  taste.  I 
mean  I  really  am  not  someone  that  interests  most  people.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  because  I  am  too  opinionated  -  I'm  pretty  opinionated  -  or 
moody,  or  too  what.  I  don’t  know  what.  But  I'm  not  everybody's  cup  of  tea. 

And  I  quite  cherish  my  friends  because  they  actually  -  I  mean  these 
individuals,  out  of  all  of  the  people  in  the  world,  think  I'm  okay  and  enjoy  my 
company  and  talk  to  me  about  stuff  and  tell  me  stories  and  listen  to  my 
stories.  And  we've  managed  to  evolve  some  kind  of  relationship,  either  long 
or  short.  I  have  only  two  friends  that  are  of  long  standing  and  both  of  them 
live  in  Edmonton,  which  is  some  kind  of  record  for  me  -  to  actually  have  my 
two  best  friends  in  the  same  city  as  I  am  for  several  years  now.  And  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  somebody  without  explaining  all  the  background.  That's  what 
old  friends  mean:  to  be  able  to  just  pick  up  the  phone  and  say,  'I’m  having  this 
problem,'  and  they  immediately  understand  because  they  know  you  and  they 
know  your  history  and  they  know  the  kinds  of  things  that  bother  you,  and 
they  immediately  understand.  Whereas  with  a  new  friend,  no  matter  how 
sympathetic  they  may  be,  you  have  to  explain  everything  or  they  won't  get 
the  point.  And  it's  hard  to  kind  of  -  and  maybe  they'll  never  understand 
because  they  weren't  around  when  you  were  going  through  whatever  it  was 
that  affects  you  this  time. 

Having  a  job  also  means  to  Jean  that  she  can  be  self-supporting  and  independent, 

aspects  of  herself  which  she  values.  She  appreciates  that  she  makes  a  salary  large 

enough  to  enable  her  to  pay  off  her  debts  and  be  free  to  do  as  she  pleases. 

And  I  value  my  independence,  which  is  partly  a  factor  of  the  fact  that  I  make 
enough  money  from  my  job  that  I  am  completely  self-supporting  And  I've 
been  self-supporting  after  a  fashion  since  I  was  16,  when  I  first  went  to 
work.  I  make  twice  as  much  as  I  made  when  I  was  teaching,  which  was  twice 
as  much  as  anybody  in  my  family  ever  made. 

I  like  the  fact  that  I  make  quite  a  lot  of  money  because  it  means  that,  God 
willing  and  the  creek  don't  rise,  in  one  more  year  or  even  as  early  as 
September,  I  could  pay  off  all  of  my  debts,  which  include  Chargex  bills, 
money  that  I  spent  when  I  was  unemployed,  money  that  was  spent  when  I 
moved  five  times  in  three  years,  and  my  student  loans  which  are  still  hanging 
around  from  graduating  in  1974.  I’ve  been  paying  them  off  a  bit  at  a  time  and 
then  I  went  back  to  school,  you  see,  for  two  years  in  74-75,  about  five 
years  ago.  Yeah  right,  74-75  I  went  back.  And  I  graduated  the  first  time  in 
70,  so  I  just  kind  added  another  big  chunk  onto  them  and  they'd  never  been 
paid  off.  When  I  was  teaching  I  paid  a  chunk,  about  half  or  something.  So  in 
September  I  could  actually  finish  it  off  forever  and  be  completely  free  and 
sell  everything  and  run  away.  It  would  be  a  real  treat  except  that  I  don't  have 
any  friends  that  I  could  trust  to  stay  in  one  place  for  three  years  so  that  I  can 
put  my  stuff  in  their  basement.  The  last  time  I  went  away  I  left  my  stuff  with 
somebody,  and  he  moved.  And  I  had  to  come  back  from  BC  on  a  weekend 
and  move  it  out  of  his  basement,  which  really  was  difficult. 
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Jean  is  clear  that  having  a  satisfying  job  is  a  positive  aspect  to  her  life.  She  also 

recognizes  that  she  is  able  to  do  a  good  job  because  she  is  intelligent.  In  answer  to  the 

question,  "What  do  you  value  in  yourself?"  she  states  that  she  values  her  intelligence. 

Not  only  does  being  intelligent  mean  she  can  do  a  good  job.  It  means  too,  that  she  can 

be  interesting  to  people  and  gain  the  respect  of  her  peers.  However,  Jean's 

self-deprecating  statement  that  her  intelligence  is  her  only  asset  is  also  significant. 

Well,  that’ll  be  quick.  The  thing  that  I  value  most  in  myself  is  my  intelligence, 
and  I  couldn't  do  without  it.  I  have  always  considered  it  my  only  asset. 

Whether  that's  true  or  not,  it  doesn't  matter.  I  have  always  considered  it  my 
only  asset.  I  have  always  felt  that  I  was  physically  unattractive  and  my 
personality  was  unattractive  and  that  people  couldn't  actually  take  me  for  long 
at  a  time.  But  if  I  was  going  to  do  anything  in  the  world  and  if  people  were 
going  to  be  interested  in  me,  they  were  going  to  be  interested  in  me  because 
of  my  mind,  whatever  it  is.  And  it  was  going  to  get  me  whatever  I  got.  And 
it's  been  true.  I  haven't  got  anywhere  out  of  charm,  and  I  certainly  haven't  got 
anything  with  my  looks.  But  you  know.  I'll  manage.  And  I  manage  only 
because  I'm  smart  enough  to  get  a  decent  job  and  to  keep  it.  And  it's  all  I've 
got,  in  a  way.  I  know  it’s  not  all  I've  got,  but  I've  always  felt  like  it  was  all  I 
had,  so  I  put  all  of  my  energy  into  using  that  to  get  me  what  I -needed,  instead 
of  using  anything  else. 

But  my  intelligence  means  that  I  can  have  a  good  job.  It  means  that  I 
can  interest  people,  that  is  when  I  talk  to  them  they're  interested  in  me.  It 
means  that  I  have  the  equipment  to  learn  more  and  it's  helpful  in  the  search 
for  meaning  to  have  a  good  mind,  even  if  it's  a  sloppy  one  like  mine.  I  have 
quite  an  undisciplined  mind  but  I  have  one  that  kind  of  works  pretty  good  on 
its  own,  so  that  when  I  need  to  do  something,  all  I  do  is  just  kind  of  feed  in  a 
whole  bunch  of  stuff  and  then  I  go  away  and  worry  for  a  week.  And  the 
worrying  is  very,  very  nebulous  and  doesn't  usually  actually  deal  with  the 
problem.  It  deals  with  the  fact  that  I  have  to  get  this  thing  handed  in  and  I 
don't  know  what  it  is  I  want  to  say.  And  then  at  a  certain  point  I  sit  down  and 
I  write  and  it  all  comes  out  -  whoosh!  Just  as  if  somebody's  been  in  there 
working  away  on  it.  And  so  it's  true  I  have  an  undisciplined  mind,  but  I  have 
one  that  works  and  I  don't  question  it  too  closely  as  to  how  it  manages  to 
work.  So  I  suppose  a  person  could  work  on  discipline,  but  I'm  not  disciplined 
enough  to  work  on  it.  Well  that's  what  that  gets  me  anyway.  It  gets  me  the 
respect  of  my  peers  and  that's  one  of  my  values,  right?  I  want  people  whose 
opinions  I  value  to  think  that  I'm  okay  -  that  I'm  interesting  or  that  I'm  smart  or 
that  I'm  capable  or  that  I'm  whatever.  I  want  people  to  respect  me,  but  I'm 
basically  only  interested  in  people  that  I  respect  respecting,  and  the  rest  of 
them  -  okay.  But  I'm  sure  that  everybody  else  feels  the  same.  The  respect 
of  your  peers  is  a  really  important  thing.  Okay,  so  that's  what  it  gains  me. 

Pushed  to  reflect  further  on  what  she  values  in  herself,  Jean  discusses  her  sense  of 

humor,  her  moral  values,  her  belief  in  striving  to  achieve,  etc.  However,  she  does  not 

speak  of  these  qualities  with  much  confidence.  Rather,  she  tends  to  qualify  her 

attributes,  explaining  that  although  she  is  aware  of  her  potential,  her  fears  often  get  in 

the  way. 
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And  I  don't  think  I  could  manage  without  a  sense  of  humor.  I  don't  think  that  I 
would  have  gotten  through  all  of  these  years  -  and  there's  times  that  it  was 
pretty  much  submerged  -  but  it  was  always  kind  of  lurking  around  in  there. 

So  it  gives  me  an  ability,  it  gives  me  two  things.  It  gives  me  certain  kinds  of 
social  approval.  People  think  I'm  funny  and  so  they  sit  around  and  listen  to 
me  when  I’m  talking,  and  that's  always  nice.  And  so  that's  one  real  use  for  a 
sense  of  humor  I  find.  And  of  course  the  other  use  is  that  it  manages  you  to 
survive.  I  mean  it  helps  you  manage  to  survive  in  an  impossible  world. 

Because  the  world  isn't  going  to  get  any  better  and  if  you  can't  stand  it,  well 
then,  too  bad.  You  have  to  learn  to  stand  it.  You  have  to  say,  'Well,  okay,  so 
what's  funny  about  that? 

So,  okay,  so  that’s  two  things.  So  what  have  I  got  besides  my  sense 
of  humor  and  my  intelligence?  Hmmm.  Well  I  don't  know,  I  think  that  I  have 
quite  a  lot  of  old-fashioned  moral  values.  I  think  that  I'm  loyal,  I  think  that  I 
am  loving,  I  think  that  I  am  essentially  kind,  or  at  least  I’m  too  cowardly  not  to 
be  kind.  I  think  I'm  kind.  I  believe  in  being  hard  working,  although  I'm  not 
always  hard  working.  I'm  sort  of  sporadic  about  it.  But  I  believe  in 
application  and  striving  and  I  think  I  manage  those  things.  I  used  to  think  that  I 
was  lazy  but  in  fact  I'm  only  somewhat  lazy  and  a  lot  of  times  when  I  might  be 
accused  of  laziness  what  I  am  is  I'm  really  just  afraid  to  do  something  and  so  I 
don’t  do  it.  It  isn't  that  I  couldn't  do  it,  it  isn't  that  I  don't  even  want  to  do  it. 

Of  course  I  want  to  do  it,  I  just  don't  want  to  start  it.  So  that's  one  of  the 
values  in  which  I  am  ambivalent,  because  on  the  one  hand  I  am  lazy,  on  the 
other  hand  I'm  not  lazy.  I'm  more  fearful  than  lazy.  Sometimes  -  I  mean  I’m 
not  idle  -  There  are  times  when  I  want  to  lay  around  and  read  a  book;  there 
are  times  when  I  literally  just  don't  want  to  do  anything.  And  then  I  enjoy  not 
doing  anything.  But  those  times  are  much  rarer  than  the  times  that  I'm 
determined  to  lay  around  and  read  a  book  because  I  don't  want  to  get  up  and 
do  something.  And  that  isn't  laziness,  that’s  avoidance.  And  that's  much  more 
common.  I  think  that  in  fact  if  I  could  get  rid  of  all  of  that  other  stuff,  all  that 
fear  and  fear  of  failure  and  rejection  and  everything,  that  I  wouldn’t  seem  lazy 
at  all. 

What  else  have  I  got  to  value7  I  mean  am  I  that  I  value?  Well,  I  don't 
know.  What  else  could  a  person  need?  I'm  smart,  I’m  funny,  I've  got  energy, 
somewhat  counteracted  by  all  my  other  problems.  Oh  yeah.  I'm  loyal  and 
warm  and  I’m  generous  and  kind  -  yeah.  I’m  those  things.  I  really  think  I  am. 

When  it's  all  operating,  when  I'm  not  just  locked  in  a  closet  someplace,  I  have 
all  of  those  things.  And  I  use  them  and  I  think  they're  valuable  and  I'm  glad  I 
have  them  and  I  think  that  I'm  actually  the  sort  of  person  that  people  want  to 
like.  When  I'm  okay,  when  I’m  open,  I  am  the  kind  of  person  that  people  want 
to  like.  The  problem  is  that  I'm  not  open  all  the  time  and  so  it's  hard  for 
people  to  know  that  it’s  all  in  there.  It's  too  bad. 

That  Jean  feels  unable  to  act  or  adapt  to  change  due  to  her  own  fears,  and  consequently 

feels  powerless,  is  evidenced  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you 

experienced  yourself  as  being  powerless?".  She  explains  that  this  can  occur  both  at 

work  and  in  her  social  and  personal  life. 

Same  kind  of  thing  -  when  I  can't  do  it.  When  I'm  in  a  set  of  circumstances 
and  either  I  can't  adapt  to  the  needs  that  are  required  of  me,  or  I  am  incapable 
of  doing  whatever  it  is,  I  need  to  change  circumstances  to  fit  whatever  it  is  I 
am  trying  to  achieve  and  I  can't  change  them.  There  is  that.  I  experience 
more  powerless  over  my  own  problems  than  I  do  over  external  problems. 

Like  I  feel  that  if  I  could  beat  fear,  I  could  beat  everything.  Because  then  I 
would  be  able  to  adapt.  If  I  could  beat  fear  I  could  adapt  and  then  I  wouldn't 
have  to  experience  powerlessness.  I  experience  powerlessness  when  I  can't 
make  myself  do  something  I  should  be  doing,  that  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be 
doing  and  that  I  would  have  benefit  from  doing,  either  at  work  or  socially  or 
emotionally  or  anything.  When  I  think  I  should  be  doing  something  and  I  can  t 
make  myself  do  it,  even  though  it's  the  obvious  thing  to  be  doing,  that's  when 
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I  feel  powerless.  Because  how  do  you  make  yourself  do  something?  It  really 
is  the  brick  wall.  You  can  try  to  trick  yourself,  but  I'm  smarter  than  that.  It's 
not  having  any  solutions,  because  you're  what’s  the  problem.  It's  hard  to  have 
a  solution  if  you're  the  problem.  That's  mostly  what  makes  me  feel  -  I  mean 
that’s  my  most  -  that's  what  concerns  me  more.  Because  basically,  if  it's 
something  external  and  I  can't  do  it,  I  can  always  say,  'Well,  I  didn't  want  to  do 
it  anyway.  Good-bye!'  If  some  circumstance  is  making  it  impossible  to  do 
something,  well  then  I've  done  everything  I  can,  but  it's  just  as  long  as  I've 
done  everything  that  I  can.  And  I  can’t  make  myself  do  it-  I  think  that's 
probably  the  most  important  thing. 

Asked,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  yourself  as  being  powerful?”  Jean 

describes  how  she  has  come  to  feel  more  at  ease  with  and  more  in  control  of  herself  at 

work.  She  defines  what  power  means  and  doesn't  mean  to  her,  identifying  power  in 

terms  of  her  own  ability  to  act  rather  than  due  to  her  position  or  knowledge.  Seeing 

herself  as  someone  who  generally  has  difficulty  adapting  to  new  situations  and  taking 

control,  however,  Jean  states  that  she  feels  powerless  more  than  she  feels  powerful. 

Most  of  the  time  I  don't  experience  myself  as  being  powerful.  Most  of  the 
time  I  feel  powerless  against  all  kinds  of  stuff.  Well,  I  feel  powerful  when  I 
feel  in  control  of  whatever  situation  I  am  in.  That  is,  when  I  know  what  I’m 
doing  and  I  know  that  the  next  time  somebody  asks  a  question.  I'm  going  to 
know  the  answer.  And  when  I  know  what’s  going  to  happen  and  that  I’m 
going  to  be  able  to  handle  it.  When  I  know  that  nothing  is  likely  to  happen,  in 
whatever  way,  that  I'm  not  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with,  that's  when  I  feel 
powerful.  That  can  happen  at  work,  and  it  can  happen  socially,  although  it 
doesn't  happen  very  often.  The  opposite  tends  to  happen  more  often 
socially.  These  days  at  work  it's  happening  more.  I  feel  more  like  I  am  in 
control  of  my  destiny  at  work  than  I  used  to.  And  that  I  can  actually  give 
directions  and  believe  that  they're  the  right  directions  to  be  giving  -  because  I 
have  quite  a  responsible  job  and  these  days  now  I  feel  that  I  can  almost 
handle  the  responsibility.  And  that  my  decisions  are  going  to  be  the  right 
decisions  or  at  least  they're  decisions  that  I'm  going  to  be  able  to  justify,  even 
if  they  aren't  the  right  decisions.  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  at  least  say,  'Well,  it 
was  reasonable  that  I  do  this,  even  though  it  turned  out  to  be  the  wrong 
thing.’  And  I  won't  feel  like  I've  made  a  terrible  mistake.  I  mean  I  may  have 
made  a  mistake,  but  at  least  I'll  have  made  a  justifiable  mistake.  So  I  mean 
that's  what  power  means  to  me.  It  means  being  able  to  either  control  my 
circumstances,  or  knowing  that  I'll  be  able  to  adapt  to  the  circumstances  and 
handle  whatever  happens.  And  the  ability  to  be  adaptable  I  find  really 
important.  And  I'm  not  particularly  adaptable  and  I  have  to  kind  of  work  at  it. 

So  when  I  feel  that  I  have  a  situation  in  hand  and  that  I  can  adapt  to  things  that 
happen,  then  I  feel  powerful,  because  it's  not  something  that  I  do  well. 

My  power  mostly  has  to  do  with  myself.  I  don't  tend  to  go  in  for  or  even 
think  in  terms  of  manipulation,  for  instance.  I  don't  think  in  terms  of  having 
power  over  other  people.  It’s  not  something  that  I  would  even  try  to  learn, 
short  of  getting  people  to  help,  to  do  what  I  need  them  to  do  in  terms  of 
work.  That's  kind  of  a  different  category.  Because  I  assume  that  if  a  person 
is  working  with  me  or  for  me,  they're  doing  it  for  a  reason:  either  because 
it's  their  job  or  because  I'm  paying  them  to  do  it.  And  so  it  isn't  a  matter  of 
power,  it’s  a  matter  of  contract  and  it's  a  matter  of  mutual  responsibilities. 

So  that's  not  a  thing  of  power  And  I  don't  think  in  terms  of  personal  power, 
of  convincing  people  to  do  things  for  me.  I'd  sooner  hire  them  to  do  them 
for  me.  And  it's  not  that  I  don't  ever  make  an  effort  to  convince  people  of 
things.  I  do!  If  there's  something  that  I  really  believe  in,  I  will  make  an  effort 
to  convince  them.  But  I  don't  ever  think  of  that  in  terms  of  power.  I  just 
think  of  it  as  something  that  I  needed  to  do  and  if  it  worked,  it  worked,  and  if 
it  didn't,  it  didn't.  I  don't  have  a  need  for  that  kind  of  power  over  people  - 
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that  is,  the  need  to  kind  of  cause  people  to  do  things  that  I  want  them  to  do 
without  promising  them  anything  in  return.  That's  not  something  that  means 
anything  to  me  personally.  All  power  means  to  me  is  being  able  to  adapt  to 
circumstances,  being  able  to  manage  in  circumstances  where  something  is 
required  of  me  and  I  need  to  be  able  to  do  it  and  I  can  do  it. 

The  fears  Jean  often  refers  to  obliquely,  are  discussed  directly  in  her  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  do  you  resent  or  regret  in  your  life?".  She  identifies  her  fears  of 
failure  and  of  rejection,  fears  which  have  affected  her  throughout  life  and  which 
continue  to  do  so. 

Okay,  well  the  regrets  are  easy.  I  have  millions  of  regrets.  But  my  primary 
regret  has  to  do  with  wasting  time.  I  feel  I've  wasted  98  percent  of  my  life, 
just  through  fear  of  any  kind  of  commitment,  and  commitments  of  all  kinds. 

The  fear  of  trying  things  at  every  level  has  prevented  me  from  trying  things, 
even  though  what  I  really  wanted  to  do  was  to  find  out  about  things,  was  to 
get  to  know  people,  was  to  start  a  new  job,  was  all  of  those  things.  I  found 
it  hateful  and  painful  and  tended  to  put  off  as  long  as  possible.  It's  very 
difficult  for  me  to  go  out  on  a  limb  in  any  way.  I  once  figured  out  some 
years  ago  -  it  was  one  of  the  times  when  the  light  went  on  -  I  once  figured 
out  that  the  reason  I  had  probably  never  failed  at  anything  was  that  I  had 
never  tried  anything  that  I  had  even  the  remotest  possiblity  of  failing  at.  I  only 
tried  things  that  I  knew  I  could  do.  Which  is  why  I  got  bored  with  them  after 
a  while.  It  was  why  they  were  not  satisfying  to  me,  was  because  I  hadn't 
really,  I  hadn't  put  anything  on  the  line.  It  wasn't  that  it  was  easy.  I  mean  I 
probably  made  it  really  hard  for  myself,  but  it  was  always  possible.  I've  never 
tried  to  do  anything  that  I  didn't  think  was  possible.  I  guess  it  would  be  stupid 
to  do  so,  but  it  had  to  be  pretty  much  a  sure  thing.  And  I've  missed  a  lot  of 
opportunities.  I've  missed  opportunities  with  people.  I've  missed 
opportunities  with  jobs.  I've  missed  opportunities  with  time.  I  mean  now  time 
means  a  lot  more  to  me.  There  is  a  really  good  possibility  that  I’ll  live  another 
10  years,  and  those  are  the  only  10  years  I'm  going  to  get.  Mortality  doesn't 
usually  come  to  you  when  you're  34,  but  it  has  come  to  me  and  I  resent  all 
those  years.  I  resent  myself  for  choosing  not  to  use  that  time,  for  choosing 
to  waste  that  time  and  know  darn  well  I  was  wasting  it,  waiting  for  something 
to  happen.  Waiting  for  the  new  day  to  dawn,  waiting  to  know  what  I  was 
going  to  do,  waiting  until  it  was  the  last  possible  second  to  finish  something 
or  to  start  something  or  whatever,  until  I  had  to.  Until  I  was  forced  by 
circumstances  to  get  out  there  and  do  whatever  it  was.  I  resent  all  of  the 
missed  opportunities  that  I  missed  through  cowardice,  and  cowardice  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  Fear  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  It's  the  fear  of  failure.  It's  the 
fear  of  rejection.  The  fear  of  rejection  is  very  strong  in  me.  And  I  don't 
know  where  it  came  from.  I  have  always  been  like  that.  I  have  always  been 
timid,  and  I’ve  always  had  to  force  myself  to  do  things,  particularly  in  a  social 
context.  I  had  so  few  social  skills  when  I  went  to  university  -  and  by  that 
time  I  had  been  working  for  two  years  -  I  was  almost  incapable  of  speaking 
to  a  stranger.  I  didn't  have  a  single  date  through  my  entire  BA.  Of  course  I 
was  overweight,  but  I  was  also  unhappy,  and  apparently  I  was  not  a 
particularly  nice  person  to  know.  It’s  a  wonder  that  I  actually  had  one  friend 
I  had  one  friend  in  those  days.  God  knows  why!  Who  would  choose  to  be 
with  somebody  that  was  that  negative  all  the  time?  Except  that  sort  of  about 
once  a  month  I  was  also  hysterically  funny.  Once  a  month  I'd  be  high,  but  it 
wasn't  often,  it  was  infrequent.  So  it  amazes  me  that  in  fact  I  have  friends 
who  actually  started  in  that  time  And  I  know  they  started,  it's  recently  been 
told  to  me  -  well,  because  I  asked  about  that  -  that  in  those  days  I  wasn't 
very  likeable  And  therefore,  why  do  I  have  friends  who  are  left  from  that 
period-  I  have  at  least  one  friend  -  because  I  was  really  withdrawn?  And  she 
said,  well,  there  were  certain  times  that  I  would  just  put  myself  in  the  way  of 
people.  I  would  just  go  and  be  with  them,  basically  whether  they  invited  me 
or  not.  Because  !  needed  it.  Even  though  once  I  was  there  I  didn’t  do 
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anything  about  it.  I  was  just  kind  of  there.  Like  a  lump.  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
know  how  you  get  beyond  that.  I  mean  I'd  sort  of  like  to  get  beyond  that  but 
-  well  there's  nothing  you  can  do  about  the  regret.  I  mean  you  just  try  and 
kind  of  forget  it.  What  do  you  do  -  34  years  ago  and  good-bye?  Next! 

I  regret  everything  I've  wasted.  Not  just  time,  but  opportunities,  money.  I 
regret  money  I  ve  wasted.  I  have  wasted  lots  of  money  I  could  have  used,  but 
I'm  just  irresponsible  basically.  Oh,  the  other  thing  that  I  regret  is  I  don't  have 
any  ability  to  take  care  with  things.  I  don't  have  a  proper  attitude  of 
maintenance.  Like  the  dripping  taps.  I  could  fix  those  taps  but  I  haven't  done 
it.  I  could  wax  the  floor  so  that  it  wouldn't  get  dirty  so  fast.  I  could  fix  little 
things  on  the  car  so  that  it  wouldn’t  break  down  completely.  But  I  don't  do 
those  things.  I  wait  for  things  to  fall  apart  and  then  I  feel  sorry  because 
they've  fallen  apart.  That  kind  of  thing.  It’s  paying  attention  to  things.  It's  like 
I  run  into  things  and  I  constantly  bruise  myself  on  stuff.  It's  not  being  aware 
of  the  consequences  of  the  little  things.  Just  not  paying  any  attention.  I 
regret  that.  And  it  bothers  me.  I  think  it's  a  flaw  in  my  character. 

Being  fearful  and  being  inhibited  by  her  fears  is  a  serious  problem  for  Jean.  That  she  is 

aware  of  this,  and  doesn't  like  it,  but  feels  unable  to  change,  is  evidenced  in  her 

response  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  dislike  about  yourself?''.  In  the  following 

exerpts  she  makes  the  connection  between  her  fears  and  her  early  family  life. 

Well,  I  think  that  the  biggest  problem  is  that  I'm  a  coward.  Like  I’m  afraid;  I’m 
afraid  of  all  kinds  of  stuff.  And  the  fear  more  or  less  puts  the  brakes  on  all 
of  the  potential  that  I  actually  have.  I  think  I’ve  got  quite  a  lot  of  potential  and 
most  of  it  I  don't  do  anything  with  quite  a  lot  of  the  time,  and  I  don't  do 
anything  with  it  because  I'm  afraid.  I  feel  threatened  by  everything  that  it's 
possible  to  feel  threatened  by  and  it  paralyzes  me.  I  can't,  I  don't  achieve 
anything,  and  then  I  feel  guilty  because  I'm  not  achieving  anything,  and  then  I'm 
paralyzed  by  the  guilt.  And  it's  fear,  guilt,  fear  and  guilt.  Sometimes  I  never 
get  anything  done  for  days  and  weeks  and  years  on  end.  No  wonder!  My 
father  was  a  shy  man  and  my  mother  was  just  so  burdened  with  everything. 

No  wonder  we  were  fearful1  But  the  thing  is,  that  was  then  and  this  is  now. 

A  person's  got  to  get  past  it  somehow.  But  I  don't  know  how.  I  mean  you 
can't  be  marked  for  life.  You  may  be  marked  but  you  should  be  able  to  rise 
above  it.  You  should  realize  that  those  were  the  circumstances  then  and  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  now.  I  should  be  able  to  realize  that  the  circumstances 
that  caused  the  fear  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  and  my  possibilities.  It  just 
had  to  do  with  the  circumstances.  And  that  here  I  am  and  I  have  the 
possibilities  and  why  don't  I  use  them?  Why  do  I  have  to  be  bound  by  all  of 
that? 

I  feel  so  clumsy.  I  feel  so  unskilled.  I  feel  like  the  combination  of  the 
isolation  of  the  farm  and  then  the  isolation  of  my  teenage  years  which  was 
self-imposed,  totally  self-imposed  -  like  I  feel,  and  I  have  always  felt,  that  I 
can  never  catch  up.  That  the  fact  that  I  didn’t  date  when  I  was  13,  and  that  I 
didn't  learn  basically  the  hard  way  all  of  the  things  that  people  learn  socially 
when  they  are  young,  means  that  I  can  never  catch  up.  That  people  are 
always  going  to  look  at  me  and  say,  you  know,  'Just  got  off  the  farm  last 
week?'  You  know?  I'm  never  going  to  be  sophisticated.  I'm  never  going  to 
make  it.  I'm  never  going  to  catch  up.  I'll  always  be  behind  because  I  didn't 
learn  to  dance  when  I  was  12.  Because  I  still  can't  dance.  And  how  can  a 
person  who's  34  not  be  able  to  dance7  Or  not  know  what  to  do  in  such  and 
such  a  circumstance,  or  not  know  how  to  behave  in  these.  I  mean  you  don't 
still  blush  when  people  speak  to  you  when  you're  34.  But  I  do.  Because  I 
just  can't  somehow  learn  all  those  things,  whatever  they  are.  And  of  course 
being  afraid  doesn't  help  me  learn  them  Because  for  one  thing  I  avoid  them,  I 
avoid  new  experiences  that  will  be  hard.  And  for  another  thing,  my  mind 
shuts  off.  I  mean  whatever  skills  I  do  have  fly  out  the  window  as  soon  as  I 
am  in  a  threatening  situation.  So  I  can't  catch  up.  It's  impossible!  I'm  always 
going  to  be  straight  off  the  farm,  aged  12,  the  only  kid  in  school  who  wears 
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braided  hair  and  doesn't  have  any  clothes  like  anybody  else. 

I  don't  know.  Most  of  the  things  I  dislike  about  myself  come  from  the  fears, 
come  from  the  fact  that  I'm  a  coward.  I'm  a  coward  in  many  ways.  Like  you 
do  a  lot  of  little  things  in  your  life  that  you  feel  badly  about  afterwards  - 
yeah,  it's  going  around  -  and  you  wish  you  hadn't  done  them.  You  feel  kind 
of  cheap.  Everybody  does  those  things  and  they  are  usually  because  it’s 
easier  to  do  such  and  such  or  not  to  do  such  and  such,  than  it  is  to  do  it  or 
not  do  it.  And  so  you  take  the  line  of  least  resistance,  even  though  you  end 
up  doing  something  that  you  would  not  normally,  morally  choose  to  do.  And 
that's  just  cowardice,  and  certain  kinds  of  laziness.  It's  not  wanting  to  make 
any  difficulty  for  yourself,  so  you  don't  go  out  of  your  way  to  do  certain 
things.  And  so,  yeah.  I’ve  had  a  certain  amount  of  that. 

Although  Jean  feels  secure  and  capable  in  her  current  job,  liked  and  supported 
by  friends,  there  remains  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  in  her  life.  She  wants  adventure 
although  this  would  be  a  struggle,  wrought  with  fear.  Further,  Jean  is  not  clear  about  the 
kind  of  adventure  she  wants,  only  that  she  is  looking  for  something  and  feels  some 
urgency  about  it. 

What  I  want  is  adventure.  Although  I'm  terrified  of  adventure.  I  go  off  on 
expeditions  and  I'm  just  as  likely  to  alternate  between  forcing  myself  to  go 
out  and  do  things  that  make  me  very  uncomfortable,  and  sitting  in  the  hotel 
thinking  about  going  out  and  doing  things.  Because  it  is  not  easy  to  travel 
alone.  It  is  not  easy!  There  are  some  things  you  don't  tend  to  do.  Like  I  was 
just  in  London,  and  if  I  would  have  been  with  somebody  I  would  have  been 
much  more  daring.  I'd  have  done  certain  kinds  of  things,  like  I'd  have  gone  to 
all-night  jazz  places  and  stuff  like  that  -  seen  other  parts  of  the  city.  But  I 
did  the  same  things  that  I  always  do.  I  walked  around  for  miles  and  looked  at 
stuff,  went  to  a  few  plays,  shopped  a  bit,  looked  at  museums  -  the  same 
things  I  always  do  because  these  are  the  things  you  can  do  when  you’re  by 
yourself.  And  I  often  thought  that  I  ought  to  go  to  someplace  with 
somebody,  and  maybe  I  would  see  some  of  the  rest  of  the  life.  But  I've 
never  found  anybody  to  go  with.  Anyway.  So  the  next  year  on  this  job  is 
not  for  the  job's  sake,  it's  for  the  money.  I'm  planning  on  getting  out  of  debt 
for  the  first  time  since  childhood  I  think  -  paying  off  all  my  personal  and 
student  loans  and  getting  free.  I'm  gonna  store  all  of  my  stuff,  such  as  there 
is,  and  do  something:  I'm  either  going  to  go  to  England  to  look  for  a  job,  or 
I'm  going  to  join  CUSO  and  go  the  third  world,  or  I'm  going  to  go  to  India  and 
become  an  orange  person,  or  I’m  going  to  do  something.  I’m  going  to  go 
away  because  I  won't  owe  anybody  anything  for  the  first  time  ever.  And  I 
could  have  paid  it  off  before,  but  I'm  extravagant.  I  like  stuff  and  I  like  to  do 
things  and  I'm  not  a  very  good  money  manager  and  I  never  have  been.  If  I 
have  no  money  then  I  do  without,  and  if  I  have  money  I  spend  it.  But  I  can't 
kind  of  manage  it,  so  that  I  come  out  at  the  end  with  it  all  solved.  So  that's 
why  it’s  taken  me  this  long.  If  I’d  been  really  single-minded,  if  I  had  ever  been 
single-minded  about  anything,  I  wouldn't  have  the  problems  I  do  today.  But  if 
I  had  been  single-minded  I  could  have  been  out  of  debt  before  this.  But  in 
another  year  I'll  be  35,  and  that's  something  of  a  milestone  for  a  woman.  You 
feel  you’ve  got  to  get  going  on  your  life,  and  considering  my  family,  I  could 
have  five  years  of  life  left.  As  little  as  that.  Or  less!  I  had  a  brother  who 
died  when  he  was  29,  and  I  just  had  a  cousin  die  at  34.  So  there’s  no 
guarantee  that  I'll  live  long.  So  I  should  get  busy  and  stop  wasting  time 
working.  And  yet  it’s  not  the  only  thing  that  I  want,  naturally.  If  there  were 
ever  only  one  thing  that  I  wanted  I  would  probably  get  it.  But  I've  never  been 
able  to  close  any  of  the  doors.  I've  always  had  to  have  all  the  options  open 
because  I  might  any  second  figure  out  what  it  is  I  want  and  then  I  could  go 
for  it.  But  I've  never  really  figured  it  out,  ever.  I'm  still  looking.  And  I'll 
probably  always  look;  I'll  probably  never  be  satisfied.  My  brother  William 
who  died  was  never  satisfied.  He  always  looked,  and  that  was  all  the  time  he 
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had. 

At  other  times  Jean  feels  that  she'd  like  to  have  a  baby.  She  has  dismissed  the  idea  of 

having  one  of  her  own,  seeing  the  difficulties  involved  in  such  an  undertaking. 

There  are  many  other  days  when  all  I  really  want  is  babies,  but  you  can't  have 
a  picnic,  you  just  can't  have  everything.  I  have  various  friends  who  are  having 
their  babies  now  and  I  really  envy  them.  God!  They're  so  entertaining,  you 
know,  just  watching  their  little  selves  develop.  There's  always  something 
new.  They're  better  than  a  play!  And  they  all  say  the  same  thing,  they  say  that 
there's  just  nothing  like  it.  Once  you've  got  them  and  you  realize  that  every 
day  they're  different  and  they  just  develop,  well  you  know  that.  So.  The 
trouble  is  that  those  first  five  years  where  they're  so  interesting,  that's  one 
thing,  but  then  you  have  the  next  20  years  when  they're  still  around, 
becoming  independent,  and  you’ve  got  to  get  on  with  the  rest  of  your  life.  I 
don't  know.  There  was  a  time  when  I  considered  having  a  child,  and  I  very 
quickly  realized  that  it  is  too  difficult  to  have  a  child  on  your  own,  if  you 
choose  to  have  a  child  on  your  own.  People  can  do  it  but  it's  the  hard  way. 

Why  should  you  do  it  the  hard  way7  The  easy  way  is  a  two-parent  family. 

And  there’s  no  getting  around  it,  it's  economically  very  difficult  for  a  single 
parent.  Very  difficult!  I  mean  for  a  couple  of  years  in  there  you’re  just  not 
working,  and  babies  are  expensive.  It’s  not  fair!  Why  should  a  kid  have  only 
one  parent  when  he  could  have  had  two,  or  she  could  have  had  two,  if  they'd 
bothered?  So  I  luckily  got  past  that  stage  and  now  I  wouldn't  have  a  child  on 
my  own  unless  it  happened  that  way,  as  it  does  to  all  kinds  of  people.  That 
door  is  still  open  for  a  couple  more  years,  but  not  very  much  longer. 

Because  I  am  34  and  there's  a  point  -  even  now,  considering  that  I  could  die 
in  five  to  ten  years,  it's  really  not  a  very  good  idea  to  have  a  baby.  Because 
there  the  poor  child  is,  being  raised  by  somebody. 

The  meaning  to  Jean  of  adventure  is  made  more  clear  in  her  partial  answer  to  the 

question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?''.  Adventure,  it  seems,  may  be  the  method  to 

finding  meaning. 

I  have  two  main  values.  One  is  the  search  for  meaning.  Not  only  to  search 
for  knowledge,  which  I  incessantly  prowl  around  after,  not  in  a  very  regular 
fashion,  but  the  search  for  meaning,  the  reason  why  one  should  bother  at  all. 
it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  it’s  possible  that  people  should  exist  for  no 
reason.  They  say  I'm  not  old  enough  for  existentialism;  I  don’t  know  whether  I 
ever  will  be  old  enough  for  existentialism.  I  believe  that  there  has  to  be  a 
reason  and  I'm  going  to  find  out  what  it  is  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  do.  I  dont  like 
to  think  that  I  won't  find  out,  but  I  think  that’s  probably  true,  that  I  wont  find 
out.  But  as  long  as  I  keep  looking  for  it,  I  figure  that  it'll  help  to  pass  the  time. 

Jean  explains  that  she  also  values  love.  However,  she  has  seen  her  two  main  values  as 

mutually  exclusive  -  she  could  either  go  off  on  an  adventure  to  search  for  meaning  or 

she  could  stay  home  and  nurture  her  connections  to  others.  And  until  now  at  least,  she 

has  put  most  of  her  energy  into  her  search  for  meaning. 

The  other  main  value  in  my  life  is  love,  which  includes  the  love  for  my  family 
and  the  love  for  my  friends  and  the  love  for  mankind,  personkind,  human 
kind  dogs  cats,  trees  -  I'm  especially  big  on  trees  -  and  the  whale  of 
course.  But  I  think  that  in  my  past  life  I  have  really  emphasized  the  one  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  looking  for 
something  that  I  didn't  know  what  it  was.  But  after  I  had  spent  a  length  of 
time  doing  one  thing  I  would  stop  and  go  and  do  something  else,  having 
exhausted  what  I  felt  were  the  possibilities  of  the  thing  I  was  working  on, 
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whether  it  was  high  school  or  my  first  job  or  university  or  my  second  job  or 
my  next  job  or  whatever.  Yanking  out  my  roots  and  throwing  myself  off  in 
search  of  adventure  or  meaning.  But  always  on  my  own.  Always  as  an 
individual.  Always  trying  to  prove  something.  And  I  haven't,  until  the  last  few 
years,  made  any  kind  of  effort  to  seek  for  the  other.  Which  I  still  consider  a 
value.  I  always  considered  it  a  value  in  an  academic  sort  of  way,  when  I  didn't 
think  it  was  for  me.  I  thought  that  it  was  for  the  rest  of  the  folks.  And  it 
was  always  second,  it  was  always,  'Well,  I'll  look  after  the  first  value,  that  is, 
search  for  knowledge  and  the  search  for  interest  and  the  search  for  meaning, 
and  the  rest  will  come  later.' 

Jean  explains  that  to  her,  independence  means  being  free  of  other's  expectations  and 
being  able  to  look  after  herself,  whereas  dependence  means  being  obligated  and  bound 
or  being  a  burden  to  others. 

If  there’s  anything  we've  missed,  then  I  can't  think  of  what  it  is.  Because 
really  that  pretty  much  covers  it.  Those  seem  to  be  the  things  that  have  been 
a  continuing  thread  in  my  life  The  need  for  independence,  of  being  free  of 
other  people's  expectations  and  needs,  being  able  to  look  after  myself.  The 
need  to  be  able  to  look  after  myself  has  always  been  really  strong.  I  don't 
object,  I  mean  I  would  much  sooner  be  in  a  position  where  I  had  to  look  after 
somebody  else  than  to  be  in  a  position  where  somebody  else  had  to  look 
after  me.  I  would  find  that  much  more  intolerable.  That  I  can  look  after 
myself  means  that  I  am  a  fully  functioning  member  of  society.  It  means  that  I 
am  a  human  being.  I  know  that  some  people  are  dependent  because  they 
have  to  be.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  dependent  because  I  have  to  be.  And  I  am 
really  glad  that  I  am  not  in  the  position  where  I  am  forced  by  my 
circumstances  or  forced  by  my  limitations,  to  depend  on  other  people's  good 
will  or  money  or  support  or  assistance.  I  certainly  am  just  glad  that  I  don't 
need  that.  That  frees  me!  And  not  only  that,  it  gives  me  respect  for  myself 
because  I  think  that  I  require  that  of  myself.  I  require  being  able  to  maintain 
myself  in  all  ways.  And  also  it  frees  me  to  be  able  to  help  others.  But  it 
doesn't  obligate.  I  mean  I  don't  feel  it  obligates  me  to  help  others,  but  at  least 
it  frees  me  to  help  others.  I  don't  have  to  be  a  burden,  I  can  give  a  hand 
sometimes,  although  I  don't  tend  to  spread  that  very  far.  It's  probably 
reprehensible  but  that’s  the  truth.  I  am  both  loyal  and  helpful  to  my  friends 
and  I  would  do  pretty  much  anything  that  they  asked  if  they  asked  me,  and 
quite  a  few  things  that  they  didn't  ask  me.  But  I  don't  tend  to  go  out  of  my 
way  to  volunteer  to  help  people  that  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  because  you 
can  only  spread  yourself  so  thin,  you  know?  I  don't  have  that  need  to  serve 
that  some  people  have.  I  am  primarily  serving  myself,  because  it  binds  you  to 
them  and  it  binds  them  to  you. 

Leaving  her  home  base  and  going  off  on  an  adventure  is  becoming  more  complicated  for 
Jean  of  late.  It  means  that  the  possesions  she  has  collected  since  settling  into  her  own 
place  have  to  be  stored,  for  example.  She  contemplates  that  having  a  family  would 
make  her  life  even  more  complicated. 

And  so  I  have  the  same  problem:  what  am  I  going  to  do  with  my  stuff  when  I 
go  off  to  find  an  adventure?  This  stuff  which  is  what  I  use  to  make  my  nest, 
becomes  an  albatross  basically  when  I  want  to  go  away.  And  I  often  think 
about  it  because  I  love  it,  and  I  want  it  to  be  here  when  I  come  back.  I  fully 
plan  to  come  back.  I  don't  expect  to  be  out  of  the  country  longer  than  five 
years.  You  know,  unless  something  very  strange  happens.  But  I  really  don't, 
even  in  my  strangest  imaginings,  I  don’t  expect  to  be  away  for  more  than  five 
years.  What  do  you  do  with  all  of  your  stuff,  including  the  36  boxes  of 
books,  for  five  years?  So!  So  that’s  one  of  the  places  where  independence 
breaks  down.  I  need  this  stuff  because  it  is  me.  I  have  collected  it  painfully 
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over  all  these  years.  I  have  tried  not  to  collect  stuff.  In  fact  the  furniture  is 
really  recent;  it's  only  in  the  last  2  years  that  I've  had  almost  any  furniture  at 
all.  Mostly  I  just  had  the  8  million  books  and  the  bookshelves.  But  things 
have  kind  of  accrued  and  I  like  them.  I  now  have  places  that  seem  like  my 
place:  that  seem  like  I  live  here,  instead  of  just  being  temporary,  just  travelling 
through,  which  is  what  I  felt  like  for  many,  many  years.  Like  I  had  no  place. 

So  it’s  nice  to  have  it,  but  on  the  other  hand,  what  do  you  do  with  it  when 
what  you  want,  when  the  other  thing  you  want  is  to  be  completely  free  of  it? 

Be  like  the  bird:  everything  that  you’ve  got  is  on  your  back  and  you  just  trot 
off  in  the  search  of  whatever.  And  have  this  Zen-like  life  where  you're  not 
burdened  with  possessions,  but  you've  got  your  possessions  of  course, 
secretly  stashed  someplace  where  you  can  go  back  and  get  them.  I  often 
thought  that  I’m  not  truly  committed  to  the  Zen-like  life.  But  it  attracts  me,  I 
mean  it  attracts  me  more  than  other  options  attract.  It  attracts  me  actually 
more  than  riches  and  comfort  -  having  the  $200,000  home  and  the  real  art 
and  all  of  that  stuff.  That  doesn't  attract  me  much  at  all,  because  mostly  I  just 
think  of  it  as  more  stuff.  So  I  don’t  know.  Then  you  know  people,  that 
whole  thing.  I  know  that  if,  for  instance,  I  had  married  and  had  a  child,  I 
would  have  acquired  stuff  like  everybody  else.  But  the  whole  thing  would 
have  been  part  of  the  burden,  part  of  the  thing  that  -  the  loss  of 
independence.  You  know  you  can  take  a  child  along,  but  can  you  take  along  a 
tricycle  and  a  bed  and  all  of  those  things  that  children  have  that  come  along 
with  them?  That’s  the  problem.  And  you  add  them  one  at  a  time  until  you 
don't  realize  that  you’ve  got  this  boxcar  full  of  stuff  that  you  acquired  along 
with  the  child  and  the  husband  and  you  know.  So  back  to  the  Zen-like  life.  I 
imagine  people  with  families  often  really  fantasize  about  being  free  of  all  of 
it.  For  an  hour  or  two. 

Nevertheless,  Jean  values  her  search  for  meaning.  Asked,  "What  do  you  value  about 
yourself?”  she  explains  that  she  values  her  energy.  This  she  sees  as  important  both  for 
her  search  for  meaning  and  as  a  factor  in  making  her  attractive  to  others.  As  in  the  case 
with  other  aspects  of  herself  that  she  values,  however,  Jean  feels  that  her  energy  is 
inhibited  by  her  fears. 

And  I  value  energy.  I  think  that  it’s  necessary  in  the  search  for  meaning.  I 
think  that  you've  only  got  so  much  time  so  you  should  be  using  it  and  that 
also  I  think  that  energy  is  self-generating.  I  think  that  the  less  you  do  the  less 
you  want  to  do.  In  fact  I  know  that  because  I  have  experienced  that.  And  the 
more  you  do  the  more  energy  you've  got.  It  kind  of  generates  itself.  Also  I 
think  that  energy  in  the  form  of  zest  is  attractive.  I  think  people  are  attracted 
to  people  who  have  that  kind  of,  you  know  -  it's  all  going  on  and  we  re 
involved  in  it  and  it's  all  so  interesting.  And  I  think  people  are  interested  in 
that  kind  of  person.  I  find  and  always  have  found  energy  really,  what's  the 
word  for  it?  When  I'm  around  people  with  energy  I  kind  of  get  -  it 
communicates  itself  to  me.  I  have  a  friend  in  England  who  is  just  so 
stimulating.  Whenever  I’m  around  her  I  find  myself  busier  than  I  ever  am  any 
other  time,  just  because  there's  just  stuff  going  on  all  the  time  and  she  is  just 
so  interested  in  everything.  And  you  know,  you  just  find  you  get  dragged 
into  the  wake.  And  I  find  that  really  stimulating.  I  find  that  if  I  am  allowed  to, 

I'll  kind  of  run  down.  When  I  have  to  provide  all  the  push  myself,  I  kind  of 
run  down.  And  I  find  that  if  you  have  people  around  you  that  are  energetic  to 
work  off,  you  can  achieve  a  lot  more  and  you'll  enjoy  it  a  lot  more.  So  I 
value  that.  Yeah,  I  wouldn't  mind  more  of  it  but  I  think  that  I  have  quite  a  bit.  I 
think  that  I  would  have  more  if  I  had  less  fear.  I  mean  I  think  that  I  would  be 
able  to  call  on  it  more.  It's  all  down  there  of  course,  rolling  around  and  giving 
me  headaches  and  making  me  tired  and  so  on,  and  if  I  could  get  it  free,  I  think 
I'd  find  I  had  an  awful  lot  of  it.  Because  when  I  am  happy  or  things  are  going 
well,  I  can  work  very  fast  and  really  quite  effectively,  and  this  all  kind  of  gets 
lost  in  the  middle  of  other  stuff.  But  it's  there,  you  know,  and  if  I  could  be 
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on  all  the  time  or  even  most  of  the  time,  I'd  set  the  world  on  fire  I  think.  It's 
too  bad,  you  know  that  I'm  just,  that  I  get  these  chains.  That's  life1 

Jean  describes  a  process  she  went  through  over  the  two  days  between  our 
interview  sessions,  when  she  talked  with  friends  about  her  next  plans  for  adventure. 
She  came  to  a  new  understanding:  she  realized  that  she  had  other  options  which  could 
include  both  an  adventure  and  maintaining  her  relationships  with  others.  She  could  go 
off  on  an  adventure  for  just  a  short  time  and  return  to  her  friends,  or  she  could  take  a 
friend  with  her. 

And  it  seems  that,  I  was  quite  interested  to  figure  out  in  the  last  day  or  two, 
that  I  have  been  recently  in  the  last  few  months,  planning  -  planning  to  do  the 
same  thing  over  again.  That  is,  get  out  of  debt,  quit  my  job  and  go  off  in 
search  of  another  thing  to  do  -  another  job  or  another  pursuit.  And 
ostensibly  it's  adventure,  but  mostly  just  a  new  trial,  a  new  thing.  And  I  also 
know  from  experience  that  it  takes  me  about  a  year  and  a  half  at  my  new 
thing  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  having  thrown  myself  off,  out  of  the  nest 
once  again,  to  start  all  over  by  myself.  And  it  occurred  to  me  that  maybe  it 
wasn't  such  a  good  idea  after  all.  And  I  had  been  talking  around  this  with  a 
couple  of  friends  lately,  and  a  couple  of  people  have  recently  suggested  to 
me  -  not  that  I  ever  really  listen  to  anybody  -  that  it  might  not  be  such  a 
good  idea  to  go  away  completely.  I  mean,  why  was  I  doing  it  really?  Only 
just  yesterday  I  thought,  'Well  maybe  that's  not  what  I  need.  Maybe  what  I 
need  is  a  change?  Maybe  I  need  a  couple  of  months  to  go  off  and  do 
something  and  be  somewhere  else  and  have  a  good  time,  or  have  a  bad  time 
or  whatever,  but  to  be  someplace  completely  different,  and  then  come  back 
where  my  friends  are.  Instead  of  going  away  and  trying  to  make  new  friends 
once  again.’  And  you  know,  I  have  a  large  long  distance  bill.  I  mean  I  don’t 
lose  all  of  my  old  friends  and  I  don’t  lose  them  forever,  because  my  friends 
move  around  as  well.  But  it  isn't  necessary  to  go  away  forever,  or  even  for 
two  years  and  then  two  years  someplace  else  and  two  years  someplace  else. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  away  for  a  few  months  because  I  need  that.  I  need  to 
go  and  see  what's  out  there.  But  my  other  option  is  to  take  somebody  with 
me  so  I  have  a  little  stability  instead  of  no  stability,  instead  of  starting  over 
completely.  I'm  sort  of  prepared  to  consider  that  as  well.  If  there  were 
someone  that  I  was  interested  in  having  share  my  next  adventure,  or  if  there 
were  someone  who  was  interested  in  sharing  my  next  adventure,  that  I  figure 
I  could  stand,  it  might  be  a  really  good  idea  to  take  somebody  with  me.  So  in 
the  last  one  day  I  seem  to  have  evolved  slightly.  It's  been  kind  of  coming 
together.  I  had  a  couple  of  conversations  since  the  first  interview,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  just  thinking  about  it,  and  last  night  was  when  I  actually 
thought,  'Well  I  do  have  another  option  -  my  other  option  is  to  go  off  and  do 
something  and  come  back.  Not  stay  away  forever.'  I  mean  I  can  quit  the  job 
if  it  comes  down  to  they  won't  give  me  two  or  three  months  leave  of 
absence.  I  can  quit!  But  I  could  still  come  back  and  find  a  different  job.  I 
don't  really  want  to  work  in  Edmonton,  but  my  friends  live  here,  you  know!5 
Although  I  wouldn't  mind  coming  back  and  living  in  Calgary,  which  is  fairly 
close.  And  I  like  Calgary,  I  mean,  not  the  city,  but  I  like  being  near  the 
mountains.  When  I'm  living  in  Calgary  I  still  find  my  friends  accessible  And  I 
have  some  real  good  friends  in  Calgary  from  the  time  I  lived  there.  So! 

Anyway,  maybe  I'll  manage  not  to  make  the  same  mistake  over. 

Jean  gained  another  insight  when  speaking  with  her  friends  between  interviews.  She 

made  the  connection  between  stability  in  her  life  and  weight  loss,  a  connection  which 

reinforces  the  need  for  other  options  such  as  the  ones  she  considered  above. 


' 
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But  the  question,  I've  been  kind  of  going  around  it  in  a  couple  of  directions. 

The  other  direction  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  on  two  periods  of  my  life  I 
have  managed  to  lose  a  lot  of  weight.  Over  the  long  grind  of  about  five 
years,  and  almost  immediately  after  I  lost  it  or  during  the  period  that  I  was  at 
my  lightest  and  generally  at  my  highest,  was  the  time  that  I  went  off  in  search 
of  adventure  and  left  it  all  behind.  And  I  really  left  it  all  behind1  And  then  of 
course  with  the  stress  of  starting  over  someplace  else,  I  gained  all  the  weight 
back  over  a  period  of  months  or  years.  And  someone  said  to  me  —  I  was 
talking  about  this  the  other  day,  I  was  really  distressed  about  the  fact  that  I 
never  seem  to  learn  anything  -  and  she  said,  'Well,  the  next  time  you  lose  a 
whole  bunch  of  weight,  stay  put.'  And  I  thought,  'What  a  novel  ideal'  But  the 
trouble  is.  I'm  usually  in  such  a  good  mood  when  I  have  lost  a  whole  bunch  of 
weight,  that  I  want  to  try  something  new.  So  it's  hard.  And  that  brought  up 
the  idea  of  maybe  taking  somebody  with  me,  and  to  maintain  some  portion  of 
the  stability  of  the  old  life.  Because  it's  the  stability  that  causes  me  to  lose 
weight.  It’s  having  a  regular  life  and  eating  meals  at  normal  times  and  having 
certain  friends  over  and  not  eating  in  restaurants  all  the  time.  That's  how  I 
manage  to  lose  weight,  is  kind  of  regularizing  my  life  And  usually  that  all 
goes  out  the  window  for  at  least  two  years  after  I  make  a  major  move.  Oh 
well. 

Jean  believes  that  it  is  time  for  her  to  switch  her  priorities  -  to  set  aside  her  search  for 
meaning  and  instead  to  nurture  her  relationships  with  friends  and  become  more  at  ease 
with  people.  She's  not  sure  how  she'll  do  this,  however,  because  she  often  prefers  to 
be  alone. 

So  anyway,  I  think  I  should  stop  working  on  the  first  one,  which  because  it's 
so  natural  for  me  to  constantly  be  trying  to  learn  new  stuff  of  one  kind  or 
another,  that  I  don't  need  to  pursue  it.  It's  going  to  happen  anyway.  And  I 
should  actually  make  some  effort  to  pursue  the  other  value,  since  it's  much 
harder  for  me.  It’s  much  harder  for  me,  it's  much  more  difficult  I  have  to 
dare  a  lot  more  and  I'm  really  very  bad  at  it,  having  started  late.  I  have  always 
been  really  solitary,  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  I  may  be  really  lonely  and  I 
may  regret  my  life.  The  fact  is  I  have  been  solitary  since  I  was  a  baby.  Even 
in  a  big  family  I've  always  been  solitary,  and  it  may  be  that  that's  my  fate  I 
just  could  be  that  that's  the  way  it's  gonna  be,  and  I  should  learn  to  accept 
that.  But  even  so,  that's  no  excuse  for  not  making  any  effort.  I  mean  even 
the  most  solitary  people  that  I  know  have  friends  they  enjoy.  But  the  solitary 
nature  of  them  causes  them  to  be  happy  whether  those  friends  are  there  or 
not.  They're  happy  when  the  friends  are  there  because  they  enjoy  their 
friends,  but  they're  also  happy,  or  at  least  satisfied,  or  at  least  doing  things 
that  satisfy  them,  when  the  friends  aren't  there,  because  they  are  by  nature 
solitary.  And  it  could  be  that  that's  the  way  it  is  and  that  I  shouldn't  hanker 
after  having  somebody  around  full  time,  or  people  around  me  full  time, 
because  it  probably  isn't  the  way  I  am  meant  to  live.  Because  I  never  have 
lived  like  that,  even  when  I  had  a  family  that  I  liked  very  well  living  around  me 
all  the  time.  I  didn't  connect  myself  to  them  very  much.  Only  on  certain  days. 

The  rest  of  the  time  I  think  they  were  fairly  glad  that  I  didn't,  because  I  was 
very  moody.  So  I  don't  know.  But  I  still  think  that  it's  worth  making  some 
kind  of  -  I  mean  actually,  actively  thinking  about  making  an  effort  to  develop 
some  skills  at  being  with  people.  I  mean  just  literally  being  with  them,  and  not 
constantly  feeling  the  various  emotions  I  feel  when  I  have  to  be  with  people  a 
lot.  I  find  that  I'm  accustomed  to  being  alone,  and  if  I  have  somebody  stay 
over  I'm  usually  good  for  one  day,  and  on  the  second  day  I  want  to  be  alone 
very  badly.  And  if  they  stay  for  very  long  at  all  I  become  quite  sullen  and 
impossible.  I  mean  I  try,  but  I  find  that  it's  distressing  for  me  to  have  people 
around  me  24  hours  a  day.  If  I'm  really  busy  and  I’m  going  out  every  single 
night,  within  a  week  I  just  become  quite  crazy.  And  I  have  to  spend  a  day  in 
bed  reading  science  fiction  or  something 
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Reflecting  on  her  past,  Jean  explains  the  connection  between  her  search  for  meaning 

and  her  need  for  independence.  She  is  conscious  of  a  recent  change  in  her  definition  of 

meaning.  Whereas  she  once  thought  she  would  eventually  find  one  ultimate  answer,  she 

now  believes  she  is  involved  in  a  process  which  will  consist  of  gaining  small  insights 

over  time,  like  the  ones  she  has  just  gained. 

Well,  I  think  historically,  certainly,  the  search  for  meaning  and  the  need  for 
independence  are  very  closely  bound  up.  Like  I  couldn’t  say  which  one  was 
most  important  because  they've  both  been  very  important.  And  the 
connections  with  my  friends  and  my  family  have  always  been  secondary.  Not 
that  I  would  in  theory  want  it  to  be,  but  that’s  the  way  it  has  been.  The 
independence  has  been  more  important,  and  the  search  for  whatever  I’m 
searching  for,  whatever  that  mysterious  thing  is.  I  think  that  I  want  a  sign,  I 
want  to  know  that  I’ve  arrived.  For  a  long  time  what  I  wanted  -  and  I  just 
realized  that  I  haven’t  thought  of  this  for  some  years  -  but  in  the  old  days 
what  I  really  wanted  was  a  sign  that  I  had  arrived  somewhere,  that  I  had 
figured  out  something.  What  I  wanted  was  to  have  some  sort  of  sign  that 
this  was  it  and  I  could  get  busy  on  it,  you  know?  And  I  haven't  actually 
thought  about  that  for  years,  or  at  least  for  a  couple  of  years.  Now  I  sort  of 
realize  that  I'll  always  go  on  looking,  and  that  just  as  long  as  I  get  some 
satisfaction  out  of  what  I'm  doing  now,  it  doesn't  matter  that  I  never  find  it. 

Because  it  isn’t,  and  I  realize  that  it  isn't.  I  think  I  even  realized  that  that  isn't  all 
that  important,  and  that  I  don't  think  that  I  will  find  peace.  I  think  I'll  just  keep 
on  looking  But  !  think  that  I'll  learn  things  along  the  way.  Like  I  feel  like  I've 
learned  some  things  the  last  couple  of  days.  And  it's  those  occasions  when  I 
feel  that  I've  learned  something,  that  a  light  went  on,  however  weird  they  may 
be,  that's  what  I'm  after,  is  those  occasions  in  my  life  when  the  light  goes  on. 

So  there's  never  a  big  light,  that's  okay,  just  as  long  as  I  get  enough  little 
lights  in  a  regular  enough  fashion  to  keep  me  going,  to  keep  me  looking. 

That's  all  I  need.  I  think  that  independence  and  the  search  for  meaning  will 
always  be  primary.  I  think  that  I'll  try  and  bring  up  the  other  one 

Finally,  Jean  speaks  in  greater  detail  about  how  she  does  relate  to  others  and  in  what 

ways  she  would  like  to  change  her  behaviour.  The  issue  of  fear  arises  again. 

I  really  think  that  I  will  try  and  improve  my  ability,  my  skills  in  relating  to 
people.  And  I'll  try  not  to  reject  the  opportunities  that  I  get.  I’ll  try  to  at  least 
notice  the  opportunities  that  I  get,  to  work  on  that.  Because  i  haven  t  much  at 
all.  It's  not  that  I'm  not  glad  of  my  friends.  I  am  glad  of  my  friends.  But  I 
don't  think  I,  except  for  my  very  closest  friends,  I  don't  nurture  them.  And  I 
certainly  don't  look  for  new  possiblilities  to  nurture.  There's  too  much.  Its 
really  very  hard  for  me.  It’s  always  been  hard  and  it's  always  been  easier  to 
just  make  do  with  what  I’ve  got.  I  mean  I  don't  know,  maybe  a  person  doesn't 
need  zillions  of  friends.  Maybe  they  need  a  few.  I  mean  I  dont  want  zillions 
of  friends,  but  I  think  that  -  oh,  I  don  t  know.  I  mean,  at  the  moment  I've  got 
more  friends'than  I’ve  had  ever,  I  think  really.  I  have  several  friends  at  work 
who  are  not  like  old  friends  but  they  are  like  people  who  are  kindred  spirits 
in  certain  ways,  that  I  can  talk  to  easily.  And  we  dont  just  talk  about  work 
and  our  diets,  we  can  talk  about  other  stuff  as  well.  I  think  that  friendship 
isn’t  the  only  thing.  I  think  that  it  s  possible  to  learn  to  relate  to  people  that 
you  don't  know  well  in  a  more  honest  fashion,  so  that  you  get  more  out  of 
even  the  more  fleeting  connections  that  you  make  with  people  Instead  of 
most  of  our  dealings  with  other  people  are  really  superficial.  And  mine  are 
probably  more  superfical  than  others  just  because  it's  easier  that  way.  And  I 
think  that  it's  easy  to  encourage  other  people  to  have  superficial  connections 
with  people.  I  think  its  worthwhile  to  kind  of  make  an  effort  to  try  to  be 
straighter  with  people,  try  to  be  more  honest  with  people,  try  to  get  to  talk 
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about  real  stuff.  In  fact,  I  mean  it's  possible  to  talk  about  real  stuff  without 
being  threatening  I  guess,  but  let  s  hope  everybody  else  in  the  world  isn't  as 
easily  threatened  as  I  am. 

Learning  to  be  comfortable  with  people  is  not  an  easy  task  for  Jean.  To  begin 

with,  she  is  not  comfortable  with  herself  and  how  she  assumes  she  appears  to  others, 

as  we  have  already  seen.  Further,  she  is  uncomfortable  with  social  expectations 

imposed  on  women  -  that  in  order  to  be  successful  they  must  be  loved.  In  this  sense 

she  believes  it  is  easier  to  be  a  man  and  wishes  she  was. 

I  would  rather  have  been  born  a  man,  because  it's  easier.  It  is  easier!  Not 
necessarily  more  fun,  but  definitely  easier.  And  incidentally,  my  friends  don’t 
particularly  agree  with  this  theory  of  mine,  because  we  had  kind  of  an 
argument  about  it  at  work.  They  don't  agree,  but  I  maintain  that  men  only  have 
to  be  successful  at  work.  In  order  to  be  successful  men  have  to  work  and  to 
do  well  at  it.  But  in  order  to  be  successful,  women  have  to  be  loved,  and  it’s 
much  harder  to  arrange  being  loved  than  it  is  to  arrange  working  .  It’s  much 
easier  to  get  a  job  than  to  become  loved.  And  therefore,  failure,  in  terms  of 
womanness  is  much  more  dangerous  -  I  mean  destructive.  Though  as  I  say, 
my  friends  don't  agree  with  me.  They  think  that  men  who  fail  at  what  they 
believe  they're  supposed  to  be  doing,  which  is  working  and  becoming 
successful  at  making  money,  is  very  destructive  for  them.  But  I  just  maintain 
it's  much  rarer  -  that  men  don't  as  often  feel  failures  in  their  lives  as  women 
do.  And  it's  possible  that  most  women  don't.  It's  possible  that  I'm  just 
projecting,  because  I  feel  like  a  failure  as  a  woman.  And  that  they  don't 
actually  think  they're  being  failures  as  long  as  they’ve  achieved  marriage  or 
achieved  motherhood  or  achieved  whatever  women  feel  they  ought  to 
achieve  I  mean  they  don't  also  have  to  achieve  work.  I  have  to  achieve  work. 

I  mean  I  have  to  make  it  in  a  mans  world  and  I  still  have  to  feel  that  I  haven't 
been  successful  because  I  haven't  made  it  in  the  women's  world.  Even  though 
I  don't  believe  in  that.  I  mean,  even  though  I'm  convinced  that  that’s  not  the 
way  it  ought  to  be,  I  still  believe  that  that's  the  way  it  is.  Well,  a  person  tends 
to  surround  themselves  with  people  who  don't  judge  them  like  that.  Like  my 
friends.  By  this  time  of  course,  I  have  a  set  of  friends  with  whom  I  have  very 
good  relationships,  and  whom  I've  known  for  some  years  or  some  not  so 
long,  but  with  whom  I  have  a  lot  in  common  -  the  women  at  work  and  a 
couple  of  good  friends  that  I  have.  And  those  people  don’t  judge  me;  they 
judge  me  by  the  way  I  am. 

The  people  whom  Jean  feels  do  judge  her  as  a  failure  are  her  family  back  home, 
particulary  her  aunts. 

But  it's  all  those  other  people  Mostly  having  to  do  with  cousins  and  uncles 
and  aunts,  who  are  all  back  there  in  Saskatchewan  and  who  I  refuse  to  go  and 
visit,  even  thought  I  love  them,  because  I  feel  that  they  are  judging  me.  I  may 
be  projecting  a  little;  I  don't  know  about  those  aunts.  They  would  never 
actually  say  to  me  that  they  felt  that  it’s  very  nice  that  I  have  a  great  job  and 
that  I  have  a  business  card  and  that  I  make  $24,000  or  $22,000  a  year  or 
whatever  it  is  I  make.  But  in  fact  they  still  think  I'm  a  failure  because  their 
daughters  are  married  and  I’m  not.  And  then  I'm  one  of  the  few  women  - 
well  I’m  one  of  the  few  women  in  the  family,  but  I'm  practically  the  only 
woman  in  the  family,  I  am  the  only  woman  in  my  family,  of  my  age,  who  is 
not  married.  And  I’ve  always  been  the  only  one  that  was  not  married.  All  of 
the  rest  of  them  are  married.  Except  the  kid  and  they’re  getting  married  this 
summer.  They’re  all  very  jolly  when  I’m  there  and  they're  interested  in  my  job, 
but  they  still  think  that  I  was  a  bit  of  an  oddball,  that  I  have  always  been  an 
oddball  and  that  because  I'm  an  oddball  I'm  not  married.  And  it  doesn't  help  to 
say,  'But  does  it  matter  what  they  think?'  It  does  matter!  Face  it,  it  matters!  It 
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doesn't  help  to  say,  as  I've  always  said,  ’But  I  don’t  want  to  be  married;  I  don’t 
believe  in  marriage;  I  reject  the  marriage  ceremony;  I  don’t  believe  you  can 
promise  those  things.’  It  sounds  like  sour  grapes  and  it  is  sour  grapes!  No 
one  has  asked  me  to  marry  them.  How  could  I  be  married7  So!  I’m  not 
saying  that  I  want  to  be  married  -  I  just  want  to  be  asked  However,  a 
person  can’t  have  everything. 

Jean  goes  on  to  explain  more  about  her  aunts  and  their  effect  on  her.  In  spite  of  the 

fact  that  she  doesn't  particularly  like  these  women  and  doesn't  respect  what  she 

perceives  as  their  narrow  view  of  the  world,  she  is  hurt  by  their  judgment  that  an 

unmarried  woman  in  the  family  is  an  embarrassment. 

I  have  one  aunt.  The  others  are  my  mother's  brother's  wives.  My  father's 
brother's  wives  were  much  the  same  -  like  these  aren't  aunts  of  my  blood, 
these  are  the  aunts-in-law,  all  of  them,  everywhere.  There’s  mostly  men  in 
my  family.  I  have  one  aunt  that  is  my  mother's  sister  that  I  quite  like,  and  I 
love  her  daughters.  I  mean  they're  us.  They  think  the  way  we  do,  they  have 
some  of  the  same  values  that  we  do  But  somehow  these  aunts  that  my 
mother’s  brothers  married,  and  that  my  father's  brothers  married,  represented 
a  whole  new  view.  And  somehow  my  brothers  managed  to  marry  women  like 
them  too,  which  completely  astonished  me.  My  oldest  brother  married  a 
woman  vvho  is  so  much  like  one  of  my  aunts  that  I  can't  believe  it.  And  one 
of  the  reasons  that  I  don't  like  to  be  around  there  too  much  is  I  hate  the  way 
they  raise  their  children.  Well,  I  think  my  sister-in-law  is  stupid;  I  think  she's 
not  a  very  bright  woman.  She  has  no  imagination  and  she  has  no  sense  of 
humor.  And  I  think  it's  really  restricted  her.  It’s  a  great  shame  because  she 
nags  my  brother.  A  person  would  like  to  say  to  her,  'Don't  nag,  it's  pointless, 
it'll  never  work.  He's  going  to  be  the  way  he  is'  And  he  puts  up  with  it  and  I 
mean,  one  goes  away,  one  doesn't  interfere.  He  is  married  to  her,  he  likes  it, 
he  has  stayed  married  to  her,  he  had  children,  he  chose  that  life.  But  even  so, 
you  wonder.  And  it  was  the  same  with  the  aunts.  My  sister-in-law  is  just 
another  generation  of  the  aunts.  They  have  a  certain  very  narrow  view  of  the 
world  and  what  women  do  and  what  women  are  and  what  makes  women 
successful.  And  although  they  try,  because  after  all  they  married  into  the 
family,  they  try  to  accept  the  fact  that  you’re  not  like  all  those  other  other 
women,  they  never  really  accept  it.  And  they'd  like  nothing  better  than  for  me 
to  get  married,  and  then  they  would  know  that  I  was  okay.  And  they  wouldn’t 
have  to  feel  ashamed  of  me  somehow.  I  don't  know  that  they  feel  ashamed 
of  me.  I  have  been  a  failure  basically;  that  if  I  was  more  loveable,  or  more 
something,  less  inflexible  or  less  fussy  or  less  whatever  they  think  I  am,  then 
I  would  be  married,  and  I  wouldn't  be  an  embarrassment  to  them.  Having  an 
unmarried  woman  in  the  family  is  an  embarassment.  The  funny  thing  is  that 
they're  not  embarrassed  by  unmarried  men  in  the  family.  I  have  a  brother 
who's  not  married  and  he  s  26,  which  is  pretty  old.  My  other  brothers  all  got 
married  when  they  were  24  and  25.  And  my  younger  brother  is  a  darling  and 
he's  just  the  sweetest  boy.  He’s  definitely  my  favorite.  I  can’t  understand 
why  he's  not  married,  but  he’s  not.  And  it’s  his  right.  I  don't  feel  that  they 
critcize  him,  and  I've  always  felt  that  they  feel  kind  of  sorry  for  me  I  can’t 
stand  the  thought  that  they  feel  sorry  for  me  because  I'm  not  married.  For  all 
they  know  I  chose  not  to  be  married  and  I've  had  thousands  of  offers. 

Except  that  I  know  that  they  secretly  know  that  I  haven't,  you  see.  I  know 
that  those  people,  they  have  a  very  narrow  view,  but  they  home  right  in  on 
what  they  think  is  important,  and  they  have  complete  insight  into  the  tiny 
amount  of  the  universe  that  they  think  is  important.  So  I’m  not  fooling  them. 

So  they  think  that  since  that’s  all  that's  important  to  them,  and  that  I'm  not 
successful  in  that,  that  I'm  not  successful.  And  the  other  stuff  is  just  extra. 

Well  I  manage  to  get  along  on  the  extra.  I've  got  along  for  34  years  on  the 
extra,  and  just  dealt  with  the  fact  that  1  have  not  been  successful  in  this  little 
chunk.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  dealt  with  it. 
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The  effect  on  Jean  of  what  she  perceives  as  her  aunts  judgment  of  her  is  negative 
enough  that  she  prefers  to  avoid  them.  She  sees  a  similarity  between  her  aunts  and 
sisters-in-law,  and  believes  there  is  a  destructive  aspect  to  the  kind  of  narrowness  she 
perceives  in  them. 

So  anyway,  that's  the  aunts  and  the  world,  and  rural  Saskatchewan.  You 
know?  And  I  don’t  know,  I  stay  away  from  them.  I  promised  to  go  home  this 
summer  because  it's  been  a  really  long  time,  and  because  I  want  to  see  my 
brothers.  If  one  could  ever  kind  of  peel  one's  brothers  away  from  their 
wives  and  their  families,  and  all  of  these  connections  that  they've  made 
outside  the  family,  you  could  have  that  back  that  you  once  had  -  that  kind  of 
closeness!  And  I  know  from  my  mother's  family  that  her  two  brothers 
married  women  that  were  so  unlike  each  other  -  these  are  the  aunts  -  so 
unlike  each  other  that  they  changed  the  brothers  and  eventually,  because  the 
aunts  couldn't  get  along  with  each  other,  the  brothers  couldn't  visit  each 
other.  Because  the  wives  had  nothing  to  say  to  each  other.  And  their  lives 
diverged,  and  it  was  really  sad.  Because  they  met  as  middle  aged  men,  and 
they  hardly  -  like  they  lived  nearby  but  they  didn't  see  each  other  after  the 
older  one  gave  up  his  farm.  And  they  met  at  somebody's  funeral  and  they 
actually  got  talking  to  each  other,  and  it  was  such  a  shame  that  they’d  missed 
that.  That  they'd  lost  that.  And  my  own  brothers  did  the  same.  My  two  older 
brothers  married  women  just  like  my  two  aunts,  and  totally  different  from 
each  other,  who  couldn't  get  along.  And  they  each  magnified  the  differences 
in  my  brothers  so  they  couldn't  get  along  either.  And  it's  such  a  shame! 

Anyway,  that’s  completely  irrelevant.  It  just  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of 
auntness.  One  aunt  and  one  sister-in-law  are  the  untidy  aunt  type,  you  know, 
whose  kids  run  all  over  but  who  has  clean  dishes.  She’s  funny  because  she's 
really  a  clean  housekeeper,  but  she's  incredibly  messy.  Like  she's  the  kind  of 
person  that  will  have  washed  and  ironed  clothes  hanging  up  around  the  plate 
railing  in  the  dining  room  every  day;  where  every  single  thing  will  be  clean  but 
it  will  be  out.  She  never  throws  away  anything.  It’s  just  crazy.  And  my  other 
aunt  is  the  fanatic  housekeeper,  neatnik  type,  whose  children  are  utterly  polite 
and  utterly  repressed.  She’s  this  little  bird.  And  you  can  imagine  how  much 
these  two  aunts  and  these  two  sisters-in-law  who  are  the  same,  had  in 
common.  Each  of  them  hated  the  way  the  other  one  raised  their  children  and 
how  the  other  one  treated  their  individual  husband.  The  only  things  that  were 
important  were  the  houses  and  the  children  and  the  husbands,  and  they  didn't 
agree  on  any  of  those  things  -  there  was  nothing  left  to  agree  on  -  that  s 
what  bothered  me,  was  that  the  world  was  so  narrow  -  so  there  wasn't  any 
meeting  ground.  I  mean  it's  just  not  right!  So  anyway,  so  much  for  the  aunts. 

Jean  clarifies  that  the  opinion  of  these  women  who  married  into  her  family  is  important 

for  several  reasons:  they  influence  the  men’s  opinions,  and  they  represent  grass  roots 

opinion.  Most  importantly,  they  reflect  Jean's  own  criticism  of  herself  that  she  is  a 

failure  as  a  woman  because  she  is  unloved. 

The  aunts  are  kind  of  a  special  case,  and  the  sisters-in-law.  Mostly  because 
although  they  don't  so  much  matter,  they  influence  the  opinion  of  the  people 
who  do  -  the  brothers  and  the  uncles  who  are  my  family.  And  they  are  - 
there  is  no  getting  around  it  -  influenced  by  their  wives,  stupid  as  they  may 
seem.  And  it's  the  same  with  all  of  the  unconsidering,  narrow-minded  people 
in  the  world.  They  have  influence.  You  don’t  want  to  be  what  they  want  you 
to  be,  but  they  have  influence  in  ways  that  affect  your  life  So  they  have  a 
certain  power  that  is  real.  Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  I  feel  criticized  and 
it  makes  me  uptight,  those  people  are  grass  roots  opinion,  and  until  grass 
roots  opinion  changes,  the  world  won't  get  any  better  for  the  next  generation 
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of  kids  that  grow  up,  who  aren't  like  everybody  else.  The  world  won't  get 
any  better  for  the  fringe  until  grass  roots  opinion  on  fringe  changes.  And  it 
bothers  me  that  narrow-minded  people's  opinions  can  matter.  But  they  do 
matter.  It’s  true  that  I  don't  think  about  the  next  generation  too  much,  and  I 
don't.  In  the  end,  that's  not  the  most  important  thing  The  most  important 
thing  is  me,  that  they  reflect  a  criticism  that  I  make  of  myself  and  they, 
because  they  reflect  it,  they  multiply  it.  If  I  didn't  in  some  way  believe  they 
were  right,  it  wouldn’t  matter  what  they  thought.  Who  cares7  So  I  have 
these  dumb  aunts.  But  I  too  feel  that  I'm  a  failure  as  a  woman  because  no 
man  loves  me,  and  therefore  they're  right.  Even  though  they're  wrong  in 
everything  else,  they're  right  in  that,  and  therefore  their  opinion  matters.  But 
only  in  that.  So  I  guess  the  important  thing  is  not  the  fact  that  these  people 
whose  opinions  don't  matter  to  me  in  the  general  rule,  because  they  are  -  I 
mean  I  don't  give  a  shit  that  these  people  don't  for  instance  think  that  the 
other  things  that  I  value  are  important;  I  don't  care  that  they  don't  live  the  kind 
of  life  that  I  think  that  they  should  live.  I  only  care  about  this  one  thing, 
because  I  think  they’re  right.  I  think  that  they're  right  that  I'm  a  failure  because 
no  one  loves  me.  That  it's  one  of  the  things  that  it  is  important  to  be 
successful  in  -  that  is,  in  relations  with  human  beings  and  with  men.  I  mean 
there  wouldn't  be  men  and  women  if  it  wasn't  important  that  they  get  along. 
Therefore  I  think  it's  a  value.  I  think  that  relations  between  men  and  women, 
however  rotten  they  may  be  on  the  whole,  that  there's  an  ideal  condition  and 
that  it  should  exist.  And  therefore  it's  right  to  criticize  the  fact  that  it  doesn’t 
exist.  Something's  gone  wrong. 

Practically  speaking,  Jean  believes  that  there  are  not  many  unmarried  men  whom 

she  would  consider  interesting.  At  the  same  time  she  is  getting  tired  of  being 

independent  and  alone.  She  considers  it  a  possibility  that  men,  like  women,  want  to  be 

loved,  but  that  they  have  learned  not  to  talk  about  it  or  may  not  even  be  aware  of  these 

feelings.  Nevertheless,  Jean  is  aware  of  differing  social  attitudes  toward  men  and 

women  who  spend  all  of  their  time  working. 

But  the  thing  is,  I’m  very  fussy.  I  mean  I  don’t  want  just  any  old  person,  you 
see.  One  of  the  reasons  I'm  not  married  is  because  I  have  only  met  basically  a 
few  men  in  my  life  that  I'd  be  really  interested  in  spending  a  lot  of  time  with, 
and  having  babies  with.  And  on  the  whole  they  are  already  married,  because 
they're  so  neat.  Why  wouldn  t  they  be  married?  Why  would  a  person  that 
neat,  that  sort  of  well  evolved  or  whatever,  not  be  married?  It  would  be 
crazy  for  them  not  to  be  married  at  my  age  and  their  age.  Of  course  they're 
married  because  they  wouldn't  feel  fulfilled  if  the  weren't  married,  you  see7 
But  there  aren't  any  single  men  aged  35  who  fill  my  very  stringent 
qualifications  for  a  marriageable  man,  that  aren't  married.  They  couldn't  be 
not  married.  So  it’s  no  longer  one  of  the  options  because  I  just  don't  think 
that  that  person,  that  mythical  person,  is  going  to  turn  up  -  be  perfect  and 
not  be  married.  It  s  not  likely.  But  I  never  cease  to  be  sorry  that  that's  true. 
Because  I  don’t  really  like  being  alone.  I  am.  The  fight  for  independence  went 
on  for  quite  a  long  time  and  I’m  tired  of  it.  Now  these  are  the  years  I 
understand,  the  next  five  years,  during  which  I  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  I 
will  be  alone.  Up  until  now  were  the  years  when  I  could  say  that  I  chose  to 
be  alone.  I  started  earlier  to  say  that  I  felt  that  men  had  it  easier  because  all 
they  had  to  do  was  have  a  job  they  felt  was  meaningful  and  do  it,  and  that 
everything  else  was  secondary.  And  that  what  women  have  to  achieve  is  to 
be  loved,  and  that’s  much  harder  to  achieve.  And  that  possibly  men  need  to 
be  loved  as  much  as  women  do,  but  they  don't  think  about  it,  they  don't  talk 
about  it.  They  either  pretend  that  it's  not  important  or  they  actually  just  don't 
think  about  it;  they  just  suffer.  I'm  not  saying  they  don't  suffer;  I’m  saying  that 
they  don't  know  why  they're  suffering  and  they  don't  constantly  think  about 
the  fact  that  nobody  loves  them.  They  just  work  harder.  Whereas  women 
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don't  usually  have  that  outlet.  Or  if  they  do,  they  and  everybody  else  feel  that 
they’re  overcompensating.  'Poor  thing,  she  works  so  hard  because  there's 
nothing  else  going  in  her  life '  And  maybe  she  does.  I  mean  it’s  one  way  to 
pass  the  time.  You  can  get  a  lot  done  while  you're  not  being  loved.  In  fact  I 
know  women  artists  who  are  only  really  productive  when  they're  very 
unhappy,  and  when  there  are  men  around  or  when  they  are  happy,  they  don't 
do  a  darn  thing.  They  just  kind  of  lie  around  and  have  a  good  time.  And  they 
feel  that  from  the  standpoint  of  productivity,  what  they  need  is  to  be 
unhappy,  although  they  wouldn't  ever  choose  to  be  unhappy.  But  they  also 
know  when  they're  unhappy,  that  they're  being  unhappy  because  they're  not 
loved.  And  I  don't  know  whether  men  do  know  that  that's  what's  the  matter. 

Jean  contemplates  the  nature  of  men,  wondering  if  the  men  she  knows  as  friends  are 

typical  and  if  the  majority  of  men  are  interested  in  friendships  with  women.  For  herself 

she  knows  that  a  relationship  with  a  man  that  wasn't  based  on  friendship  and  common 

interests  would  be  unsatisfactory. 

I’ve  often  thought  though,  that  I  misjudge  men.  It's  possible  that  I  don't  know 
men  very  well.  That  those  individual  men  that  I  know,  who  have  been  my 
friends,  maybe  they're  not  regular  men,  maybe  they're  different.  Because 
men  who  like  women,  who  choose  women  for  their  friends,  are  not  usual.  I 
don't  think  they  are.  I  think  that  most  men  don't  choose  women  for  their 
friends.  They  choose  them  for  other  reasons.  It's  not  that  they  don't 
associate  with  women,  but  they  don't  think  of  them  as  buddies,  as  people  to 
talk  to,  people  to  tell  their  problems  to  and  discuss  things  with,  to  work  with. 

They  don't  think  of  them  as  friends.  And  men  who  do  think  of  women  as 
friends  are  not  your  common  run  of  men.  Like  my  father  was  a  man  who 
liked  women  -  like  genuinely  liked  them,  thought  they  were  interesting.  And  I 
know  a  few  other  men  who  do.  Sometimes  they  are  men  who  are  bisexual, 
but  not  necessarily.  I  know  men  who  are  perfectly,  normally,  happily  married, 
who  like  women.  And  who  just  like  them.  And  my  father  of  course  was,  I 
would  say,  fairly  heterosexual,  and  he  liked  women.  He  liked  the  way  their 
minds  worked.  He  cared  about  them.  And  I've  often  found  that  I  don't 
actually  like  a  lot  of  men.  Their  values  are  not  my  values.  The  things  that  they 
think  are  important,  I  don’t  think  are  important.  And  they  irritate  me  because 
they  concentrate  on  things  that  are  irrelevant,  basically.  And  I  think  that  a  lot 
of  men  think  about  women  that  way.  Which  is  sort  of  short  sighted  of  them, 

I  think.  I  don't  know.  It's  difficult!  I  wonder  how  women  and  men  get 
together,  you  know?  Do  they  get  together  on  those  other  planes  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  friendship,  which  is  so  valuable?  I  mean  I  find  that  it's 
quite  a  lot  easier  to  love  somebody  that  you  like  -  that  you're  friends  with  - 
because  you  have  a  lot  more  to  work  from.  You've  got  all  this  big  base  of 
common  belief  and  common  experience  and  common  value.  And  it's  a  lot 
easier  to  love  somebody  like  that  than  it  is  to  just  love  somebody  because 
they  are  what  you  are  not  -  because  they  are  whatever  it  is  that  men  are,  that 
women  aren't.  And  I  find  that  it's  easy  to  be  physically  attracted  to  certain 
kinds  of  men,  but  in  fact  they  bore  me  so  much,  or  they  intimidate  me,  or 
they  irritate  me,  or  I  have  so  many  other  reactions  to  them  I  can  say, 

'Basically,  I  don’t  like  them’  That  the  relationship  would  never  go  anywhere 
because  I  couldn't  spend  much  time  with  them.  You  can’t  spent  all  of  your 
time  in  bed.  You  just  can't.  And  it's  always  been  not,  'Do  I  want  to  go  to  bed 
with  this  person?  but,  'could  I  stand  to  get  up  with  this  person?’  It's  a  hard 
one. 

As  Jean  continues  to  talk  generally  about  relationships  between  women  and  men,  she 
develops  the  idea  that  married  men  are  easier  to  relate  to  because  they  are  not  seeing 
her  as  a  sexual  object.  The  fact  that  men  might  be  judging  her  as  unattractive,  as  she 
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judges  herself,  intimidates  her.  She  sees  the  problem  as  cyclical  -  recognizing  that  her 
own  negative  feelings  about  herself  make  her  unattractive.  Again  the  connection  is  made 
to  body  weight.  Jean  comments  this  time  on  the  way  women  and  men  are  differently 
conditioned  to  think  about  food. 

I  really  don't  know  how  all  of  those  women  who  aren't  alone  get  along.  Like  I 
don't  really  date  a  lot.  I  know  a  lot  of  men  and  often  wonder  what  they  talk 
about.  Because  when  I  think  of  the  men,  they're  not  interesting.  Or  if  they 
are  interesting  -  and  some  of  them  are  -  they  can  never  get  past  certain 
kinds  of  man-woman  things  to  be  easy,  just  talk  and  just  be  easy.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  it's  a  thousand  times  easier  to  like  a  married  man  is  that  he  no 
longer  thinks  of  himself  in  circulation,  and  so  married  men  often  have  good 
women  friends  because  they  don't  think  of  themselves  in  circulation  and  they 
can  relate  to  them.  There  isn't  any  kind  of  -  I  don't  mean  competition,  I  mean 
neither  one  of  them  has  any  vested  interest  in  -  and  by  vested  interest  I  mean 
neither  one  of  them  is  thinking  of  the  other  one  as  a  possible  option  in  their 
future,  and  so  they  can  just  live  in  the  present  of  enjoying  each  other's 
company.  And  so  often  I've  seen  men  kind  of  blossom  after  they're  married. 

And  it  doesn't  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  have  a  good 
relationship  going,  although  that  always  helps,  but  it  has  also  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  they're  not  under  a  certain  kind  of  strain  anymore.  And  it's  true  of 
women  as  well.  They  no  longer  have  to  think  that  they’re  being  pursued  by 
everybody  that  walks  by  them,  and  they  can  just  be.  And  some  of  them  it 
makes  nicer  and  some  of  them  it  doesn't.  It’s  hard  for  me  to  talk  about  men, 
because  even  though  I  come  from  a  family  of  men,  I  don’t  understand  men 
very  well.  I  don't  know  a  lot  of  men.  I  find  them  quite  incomprehensible 
some  of  the  time.  And  very  intimidating,  because  I  always  think  that  they're 
judging  me.  Basically  by  my  appearance.  It's  very  difficult.  And  on  that  single 
plane  I  would  always  say  that  a  man  that  was  interested  in  me  doesn't  have 
very  good  taste,  basically.  So  that's  always  kind  of  a  step  against  him.  That's 
a  problem,  you  know.  And  I'm  not  saying  that  there  haven't  been  men  that 
haven't  got  to  know  me.  Of  course  there  have.  Most  of  them  are  married.  It 
doesn't  matter  to  them  what  I  look  like;  it  only  matters  to  them  what  I  am  like. 

But  anyway  there's  been  other  men  as  well,  but  only  after  I  knew  them.  Like  I 
have  never  gone  out  with  a  man  that  I  didn't  know  -  that  I  didn't  either  work 
with  or  go  to  school  with  or  know  over  a  period  of  time,  or  have  friends  in 
common  with,  so  that  they  could  actually  know  what  I  was  like  and  be 
interested  in  me.  Because  if  they  saw  me  on  the  street,  they  wouldn’t  be 
interested  in  me.  And  I  know  they  wouldn’t  be  interested  in  me,  so  I  put  them 
off  -  I  think  that  it's  aura.  I  mean  I  really  think  that  you  arrange  things  for 
yourself.  I  mean  it’s  like  butterflies  -  you  give  off  sprays  or  something.  If 
you  don't  think  that  anybody's  going  to  be  interested  in  you,  they're  not.  It's 
as  simple  as  that.  And  unless  you  can  convince  yourself  that  they  ought  to 
be,  because  obviously  you're  fascinating  and  you're  attractive,  they  won't  be. 

And  since  I  hardly  ever  think  that  I'm  fascinating  or  attractive.  I'm  alone  a  lot.  I 
don't  know.  There’s  no  solution  It's  a  complicated  sort  of  circle,  but  it  is 
circular.  If  I  can  ever  become  thin,  and  convince  myself  that  I  m  attractive, 
then  there  problably  will  be  men,  because  there  have  been  before  And  even 
occasionally  now,  but  very  occasionally.  But  it  really  is  sporadic.  And  there  s 
no  way  to  kind  of  get  started,  because  you  need  some  kind  of  push  to  get 
started.  But  until  you  get  started  there's  no  push.  J  don't  know.  Everytime  I 
go  on  a  diet  I  think,  "Maybe  this  time,  maybe  this  time  there'll  be  kind  of  a 
click  in  my  mind  that  causes  me  to  no  longer  be  the  person  that  I  was.  To 
suddenly  become  a  person  who  isn’t  interested  in  food,  who  can  let  12 
o'clock  go  by  without  thinking,  'it's  1  2  o'clock’."  Even  though  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  women  are  conditioned  by  their  existence.  I  read  this  in  a 
book  and  it  immediately  struck  a  cord.  Women  are  conditioned  to  think  about 
food,  that  basically  it's  their  responsibility  to  at  least  care  whether  people  are 
getting  fed.  And  they  may  or  may  not  reject  that  responsibility,  but  they  think 
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about  it.  They  think,  'Somebody  should  make  lunch.'  Men  don't  think  that 
They  think,  'I'm  hungry.'  They  don't  think,  'Somebody  should  make  lunch,'  You 
go  off  on  an  expedition  -  who  thinks  about  the  food?  The  woman  does.  It's 
programming.  You're  programmed  to  think  about  food,  to  care  whether 
people  are  hungry  and  to  care  whether  the  meals  get  made.  And  men  aren't 
My  brothers  all  can  and  will  and  do  cook.  But  they  cook  when  they  feel 
hungry,  they  don't  cook  because  they  feel  an  obligation  that  food  should  get 
made. 

Continuing  her  discussion  of  women  and  men  in  general,  Jean  states  she  would  like  to  be 

seen  by  men  both  as  a  peer  whom  they  respect  and  as  a  sexual  being  -  a  ’real  woman'. 

She  would  also  like  to  be  respected  by  women,  and  this,  she  believes,  means  having  to 

be  loved,  being  capable  of  nurturing  children  and  being  an  understanding  and  unselfish 

person.  Jean  believes  that  women  judge  women  by  different  standards  than  they  judge 

men,  and  by  different  standards  than  men  judge  women. 

There's  probably  all  kinds  of  stuff  that  I  haven't  actually  thought  about  that  are 
there.  That  I  take  for  granted,  have  always  taken  for  granted.  Well,  it's  all 
part  of  the  same  thing.  Women  have  to  be  successes  both  in  the  eyes  of 
other  women  and  in  the  eyes  of  men.  That  is,  it’s  important  to  a  woman  that 
men  think  they're  'real  women’  and  that  women  think  that  they're  successful 
as  women  Whereas  men  don't  put  that  high  a  value  on  the  opinion  of 
women.  And  so  to  them  it  only  matters  if  they’re  successful  in  the  eyes  of 
what  they  consider  their  peers  -  other  men.  I  think  men  kind  of  think  of 
women  on  two  planes.  They  think  of  them  as  sexual  beings,  and  on  another 
plane  they  think  of  them  as  being  their  peers  in  other  occupational  ways.  Not 
necessarily  the  same  women,  the  same  things.  And  for  me  personally,  I 
would  like  to  be  thought  a  woman,  a  'real  woman’,  by  men,  both  sexually  - 
that  is,  considered  as  a  sexual  person  rather  than  just  a  person  -  and  I  would 
also  really  like  to  be  respected  by  them  as  a  peer,  just  as  if  I  was  a  man.  I 
mean  as  a  peer,  genuine,  someone  who  can  do  a  good  job,  someone  who  has 
strength  and  status  in  the  world  of  work.  But  I  feel  that  women  judge 
women  in  a  different  way.  They  may  or  may  not  respect  them  because  of  a 
good  job  of  work,  but  they  don’t  think  of  that  first.  They  tend  to  think  of 
women  as  being  successful  if  they  are  loved,  and  if  they're  lovable.  They're 
successful  if  they  can  relate  to  other  women  and  if  they  can  have  this  kind  of 
nurturing  talent  that  women  are  supposed  to  have  -  if  they  have  kind  of  the 
touch  with  children  for  instance.  It’s  nice  if  a  man  has  the  touch  with  children, 
but  you  tend  to  kind  of  remark  it.  You  know?  Like  my  father  and  all  of  my 
brothers,  really  wonderful  with  kids,  they  have  the  touch.  But  even  then  we 
considered  them  unusual.  And  it  wasn't  to  a  man's  detriment  if  he  didn’t  have 
it,  but  it  was  to  his  credit  if  he  had  it.  But  it’s  really  to  a  woman's  detriment  if 
she  doesn't  have  it.  She's  not  a  woman,  she's  an  abnormal  woman  if  children 
don't  take  to  her.  And  women  expect  other  women  to  be  able  to  relate  to 
people.  They  expect  them  to  be  able  to  be  kind  of  warm,  be  understanding 
It's  important  to  be  understanding  if  you're  a  woman.  It’s  important  to  be 
unselfish.  And  I’m  not  saying  that  those  things  aren't  important.  They  are 
important.  I  mean  I  like  women,  I  value  women’s  opinions,  I  respect  them  for 
the  same  reasons  that  I  want  them  to  respect  me,  or  I  don't  respect  them  if  I 
feel  that  they  fail  to  be  strong  in  certain  ways  that  I  think  women  should  be 
strong.  But  I  think  that  women  judge  other  women  by  different  standards 
than  they  judge  men,  and  by  different  standards  than  men  judge  all  women. 

Another  aspect  of  Jean's  being  a  woman  is  her  sexuality,  a  topic  which  so  far 
has  been  addressed  only  indirectly.  Jean  spoke  about  her  late-developing  sexuality, 
early  considerations  that  she  might  be  a  lesbian  (someone  else's  suggestion),  later 
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considerations  that  she  might  be  bisexual  and  her  final  conclusion  that  she  is 
hetereosexual.  Again,  the  fear  of  being  negatively  judged  inhibits  Jean's  involvement  in 
relationships. 

I've  always  been  really  ambivalent  about  sexuality  because  I  was  a  late 
developer.  I've  matured  early  physically  but  in  fact  had  no  sexual  interest 
beyond  the  most  purely  academic  and  utterly  romantic,  until  I  was  in  my 
mid-20s.  And  it  was  cause  for  a  lot  of  anguish  because  I  thought  that  I  was 
not  normal  in  various  ways  because,  well,  obviously  I  wasn't  normal.  I  think 
that  most  people  do  develop  sexual  interest  earlier  than  25.  I  mean  it's,  well 
23.  And  I  didn't  actually  do  anything  about  it  until  I  was  25.  I  didn't  meet 
anybody  I  was  interested  in  particularly.  I  had  an  early  phase  when  I  thought 
that  I  might  be  homosexual  because  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  I  might  be, 
and  I  didn't  know  that  I  wasn't  because  I  didn't  know  that  I  was  anything  else. 

And  I  had  a  long  period  of  pain  when  I  was  really  very  unsure,  until  a 
psychologist  suggested  to  me  that  if  I  was  I  probably  would  know  it.  And  I 
somehow  managed  to  believe  him,  and  then  I  stopped  worrying  about  it  for 
quite  a  long  time.  And  in  the  last  six  months,  I  again  wondered  if  I  might  be 
bisexual.  Because  I  like  women.  I  like  women  quite  a  lot,  but  in  fact  I  have  no 
sexual  interest  in  them.  I've  never  dreamed  about  women  sexually,  and  I  have 
often  dreamt  about  men  sexually  -  all  kinds  of  men.  Usually  men  I  know.  In 
fact  always  men  I  know,  I  think.  So  I’m  quite  sure  that  I  actually  am 
heterosexual/although  you  wouldn't  know  it  from  my  daily  life.  Because  it 
turns  out  one  can  get  along  for  years  on  end  without  any  sexual  activity  if 
there  isn't  any  to  be  had,  if  you're  not  interested  in  having  casual  affairs  with 
people  who  don't  matter,  no  matter  how  my  ego  may  need  the  idea  that  I'm 
not  completely  physically  repulsive.  Occasionally  my  ego  needs  it  very  badly, 
but  not  enough  to  actively  seek  reassurance.  Because  there's  always  the 
possibility  of  utter  destruction  if  one  finds  out  that  in  fact  a  person  is 
completely  repulsive.  And  it  s  always  better  to  be  unsure  than  to  be 
destroyed.  So  I  get  along  from  year  to  year.  It  hasn't  been  all  that  long,  but  it 
seems  like  quite  a  long  time. 

In  spite  of  being  insecure  about  herself,  Jean  is  clear  about  the  kind  of  relationship  she 
would  like  with  a  man  -  a  full  relationship  with  a  man  who  could  be  a  fabulous  friend  as 
well  as  a  lover. 

I’d  really  like  to  have  a  full,  a  really  full  relationship  with  a  man.  I  just  don't 
want  to  never  have  had  that.  I've  had  various  kinds  of  happiness,  short  and 
long  term,  and  I’ve  had  various  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  quite  a  lot  of  misery. 

Utter,  blank  misery!  And  if  that  be  love,  I  can  do  without  it.  But  what  I’d  like 
is  to  have  the  real  thing.  I  would  like  to  have  kind  of  fortified  friendship  - 
like  fortified  wine,  with  the  extra  spice.  That's  what  I'm  after.  I'm  not  fussy  - 
I  just  want  everything1  I  don’t  want  just  sex.  I  want  a  fabulous  friend  that  I 
can  do  stuff  with  and  have  a  good  time  with  and  who  will  laugh  at  my  jokes 
and  who  will  get  up  and  turn  up  the  heat  in  the  morning  and  who  will  do  the 
laundry  some  of  the  time,  and  a  sexual  relationship.  I  mean  I  want  it  all!  And 
if  I  can’t  have  it  all.  I’ll  do  without.  I’ve  done  without  this  long.  Hmmm!  The 
most  interesting  men  that  I  know  are  married.  And  they're  married  because 
they're  interesting;  there  isn’t  any  reason  why  they' would  be  single.  It  would 
be  against  nature  for  them  to  be  single.  Because  they're  nice  and  they're 
intelligent  and  they're  funny  and  they're  warm  and  they're  loving.  Why  should 
they  be  single7  It's  depressing!  I  mean  it  s  not  depressing  that  they're  not 
single;  it's  depressing  that  I'm  single  because  I  think  that  I'm  potentially  all 
those  things,  if  I  could  have  figured  it  out  earlier  when  there  were  still  single 
men  around.  Oh  well,  there’s  always  the  cats. 

From  Jean’s  discourse  on  the  nature  of  cats  and  dogs  and  their  similarity  to  men  and 
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women,  we  learn  that  basically  she  does  not  like  the  dependency  she  perceives  in 

herself  and  in  other  women,  preferring  instead  the  independent  behaviour  she  perceives 

as  typical  of  men.  It  appears  that  in  striving  for  independence,  Jean  is  denying  herself 

the  connection  she  longs  for  but  fears. 

I  actually  like  cats.  I  find  them  quite  entertaining.  I  have  always  maintained 
that  cats  remind  me  of  men.  People  always  take  the  opposite  opinion,  but  I 
find  that  cats  are  like  men  and  dogs  are  like  women.  Because  dogs  are  much 
more  dependent.  Dogs  need  to  be  loved,  they  need  to  be  cared  about.  They 
die  of  loneliness  and  boredom,  dogs  do.  They  can't  kind  of  survive  on  their 
own.  And  if  they're  on  their  own,  like  if  they  go  wild,  they're  rarely  single 
dogs.  They'll  either  travel  as  a  pack  or  they'll  mate;  they  tend  to  pair-bond 
like  wolves.  But  cats,  they  live  their  lives,  they’re  independent,  they  can  be 
either  completely  oblivious  of  your  presence  or  they  can  make  you  feel  like 
the  sun  shines  on  only  you.  And  when  they're  living  their  lives,  you  don't 
exist.  They’re  just  like  men.  But  I  like  them,  you  know?  I  mean  I  like  them. 

They  don't  make  me  depressed  like  dogs  do.  I  mean  dogs  are  a  burden  to  me 
because  i  think,  'You  shouldn't  need  it  that  badly,  dog.  Look  after  yourself! 

Have  a  little  dignity!  Have  a  little  self-respect!'  But  a  cat,  they  don't  need  it. 

And  if  they  do,  they  demand  it.  You  know,  have  you  ever  seen  an  unhappy 
cat?  I've  seen  unhappy  dogs.  Yeah,  I’ve  seen  one  of  my  cats  is  unhappy,  but 
it's  because  he's  sick.  He's  been  sick  for  a  long  time.  They’re  not  my  cats, 
actually.  I  look  after  them.  But  the  other  one,  the  world  is  his.  He  doesn’t 
worry  about  the  stuff  that  he  hasn't  got.  And  the  things  that  he  has  got,  he 
uses,  he  enjoys  them.  I  think  that’s  the  way  to  be  -  catlike.  I  mean  not  the 
only  values  in  the  world  are  independence  and  self-sufficiency.  Obviously 
they  are  not  the  only  values,  but  they  are  important.  They're  what  free  you  to 
develop.  If  you're  not  self-sufficient,  if  you're  constantly  bound  by  your 
need  for  approval  by  other  people  and  support  from  other  people,  then  you 
are  bound.  You  can  only  go  so  far.  And  then  you've  got  to  either  separate 
yourself,  or  you  won't  get  any  farther.  I  mean  unless  you  can  take  them  with 
you.  That's  where  pair-bonding  comes  in.  That’s  where  you  have  someone 
who  understands  that  part  of  you  is  bound  and  part  of  you  is  free,  and  they 
kind  of  go  along. 

Jean  explains  her  idea  of  an  ideal  relationship  -  a  relationship  that  is  parallel,  equal  and 

mutually  supportive.  Most  marriages  she  sees  do  not  appeal  to  her. 

I  believe  in  parallel.  I  don’t  believe  in  coupling  -  I've  never  wanted  marriage  in 
the  classic  sense.  What  I  want  is  to  have  a  parallel  life  with  somebody  that  I 
value  -  somebody  who  is  doing  what  he's  doing  and  part  of  it  is  with  me. 

And  I'm  doing  what  I'm  doing  and  part  of  it’s  with  him.  That's  what  I  want. 

And  the  only  way  you  can  have  this  is  with  two  people  who  are  so  strong 
and  who  are  so  in  touch  with  what  they  are,  that  they  don't  feel  threatened  if 
anything  is  taken  away  from  them,  and  they  can  accept  what’s  offered  to 
them.  But  if  both  people  aren't  equally  strong,  then  there’s  an  unnatural  strain 
in  the  relationship.  And  some  relationships  can  take  it  and  some  can’t.  But  it 
ends  up,  if  it's  uneven,  one  of  them  is  doing  an  awful  lot  of  work,  is  doing 
too  much  supporting.  And  therefore,  because  the  one  of  them  is  doing  a  lot 
of  supporting,  they're  not  free  to  develop  themselves  and  they  get  bound, 
they  get  stunted.  And  I  thing  that's  a  shame.  I  think  that  a  lot  of  marriages  are 
a  shame.  When  I  see  people  who  are  doing  well,  as  a  married  couple,  it  just 
gives  me  a  thrill.  I  think,  'Well,  that’s  the  way  it's  supposed  to  be!'  But  God 
they’re  rare!  They're  so  rare!  You  wonder  if  the  human  race  has  learned 
anything,  or  whether  even  individuals  learn  anything  from  people's  mistakes. 

Why  does  your  vision  end  when  it  comes  to  yourself  and  to  your  own 
relationship?  I  mean  people  talk  about  other  people,  I  mean  obviously  I’m  a 
perfect  example.  It's  easy  to  talk  about  other  people  and  what  they're  doing 
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that's  right  and  what  they're  doing  that's  wrong.  And  it's  very  difficult  to  see 
what  you’re  doing  that’s  right  and  that  s  wrong.  Because  you’re  living  in  it. 

An  optional  relationship  Jean  has  thought  about  is  separate  living  space  with  visiting 

privileges,  which  she  perceives  to  have  distinct  advantages.  She  describes  a  couple  she 

knew  who  had  such  an  arrangement,  realizing  they  could  manage  it  because  they  had 

enough  money  and  no  children. 

I’ve  often  thought  about  options  of  relationships.  And  I  have  to  admit  that  I've 
always  been  attracted  to  the  option  of  separate  residences  with  visiting 
privileges.  It's  true  that  there  are  problems  with  that,  there  are  problems  with 
having  the  kind  of  decentralized  relationship,  that  if  they're  never  there  when 
you  really  want  them  -  there  always  will  be  times  when  you  really  want  them 
and  they're  not  there.  But  the  advantages  are  that  you  can  both  achieve  the 
other  things  that  you  think  are  important,  and  because  you  have  those  other 
satisfactions,  the  time  that  you  take  to  be  with  each  other,  you  enjoy  more. 

You  say,  'Well,  I've  earned  this,  dammit!  I’ve  been  working  away,  I’ve  achieved 
these  things  and  I've  done  things  that  were  important,  and  I  deserve  to  have 
the  happiness  of  this  relationship  on  Wednesday.’  Or  whatever.  I  actually 
know  a  couple  out  at  the  coast  who  -  they  were  kind  of  the  delight  of  all 
their  friends  because  they  were  both  approaching  middle  age  and  she  was  in 
her  late  30s  and  she  had  never  married.  And  he  had  been  married  and  his 
wife  had  left  him  and  he  was  in  his  early  40s,  I  think.  And  they  both  taught  at 
the  college  and  he  was  a  Chemistry  teacher  and  she  was  history  or 
something.  And  their  characters  were  in  every  way  totally  different.  She 
was  one  of  those  incredibly  meticulous  housekeepers.  I  know,  because  I  was 
her  cleaning  lady.  It  was  one  of  my  part  time  jobs  when  I  was  trying  to  make 
a  living  at  the  coast.  I  did  a  bit  of  everything,  including  being  a  cleaning  lady. 

Her  house  was  in  a  state  of  perfection,  and  it  obviously  hadn't  changed.  She 
was  one  of  the  people  who  threw  things  out  as  soon  as  she  realized  she 
hadn't  used  it  in  the  last  month.  There  was  never  any  mess,  there  was  never 
anything  lying  around.  If  she  didn't  use  it,  she  got  rid  of  it.  She  even  got  rid 
of  books.  I  would  go,  'Gasp!  What  do  you  mean?  You  might  want  to  read  it 
sometime,'  you  know?  But  no,  she  even  got  rid  of  books.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  one  of  these  incredibly  messy  people,  one  of  these  people  who 
could  only  work  if  both  the  radio  and  the  television  were  on  -  that  kind  of 
person.  And  we  all  thought,  'Oh  God,  if  they  ever  get  married  they’ll  just 
drive  each  other  bonkers.'  And  they  of  course  had  this  relationship  which 
they  had  maintained,  with  her  living  in  her  house  and  him  living  in  his 
apartment  across  town.  And  they  kind  of  visited  back  and  forth  and  they’d 
spend  nights  at  one  place  or  the  other,  eat  one  place  or  the  other  and 
whatever,  and  they  were  happy.  They  were  so  happy  it  was  ridiculous!  I 
mean  they  just  went  around  mooning  It  was  really  funny.  But  I  thought,  'Oh 
God,  if  they  ever  get  married  what  will  they  do?'  And  what  they  did  was, 
they  were  both  making  good  money  -  I  realize  I'm  using  up  tape  with  this 
story  but  I  love  this  story  -  and  she  rented  the  apartment  above  his  in  his 
apartment  building  and  they  got  permission  to  cut  a  separate  stairway  down 
from  one  apartment  to  the  next,  to  the  other  one.  And  they  had  separate 
apartments  but  they  were  one  above  the  other.  And  so  they  would  always 
eat  at  her  place,  but  they  each  had  their  separate  apartment  to  work  in 
because  they  both  worked  at  home  during  the  day.  And  it  worked  out  really 
well.  And  eventually  they  bought  a  house  with  six  bedrooms  or  something, 
this  huge  house,  and  they  fixed  it  up  so  there  were  actually  two  suites  in  it, 
so  that  they  could  be  quite  separate.  But  they  were  lucky  because  they  had 
money.  I  mean  think  of  couples  who  don't  have  any  money  and  have  children, 
and  they  can't  afford  four  extra  bedrooms  just  because  they  need  space. 

We  all  really  kind  of  laughed  at  them  and  we  all  really  envied  them,  because 
most  people  don't  have  that  kind  of  option.  But  it  was  the  only  thing  they 
could  do.  I  mean  otherwise  they  would  have  driven  each  other  crazy  in  a  day, 
if  they'd  been  in  a  two  bedroom  apartment  someplace  They  would  never 
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have  made  it  as  a  couple.  So  anyway,  that's  what  I  want.  I  want  somebody 
nearby  having  a  parallel  life,  doing  what  he's  doing,  enjoying  what  he's  doing, 
enjoying  me.  I'm  doing  what  I'm  doing,  enjoying  what  I'm  doing,  enjoying  him. 
That's  what  I  want.  And  if  I  can't  have  that,  I'll  just  go  on  doing  what  I'm  doing 
and  having  friends  and  having  family  and  having  men  come  and  go.  There  are 
men,  they're  just  not  very  often  or  very  long.  ~ 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a  woman?"  Jean 

spoke  above  about  her  personal  life,  about  her  perceptions  of  social  expectations  and 

norms  for  women's  behavior,  and  about  the  'nature'  of  women  and  men.  Asked,  "What 

do  you  think  of  this  saying:  'It's  a  man's  world?"  Jean  speaks  about  the  historical  roots 

of  men’s  public  power,  men’s  overlooking  and  devaluing  of  women's  essential 

contributions  to  society,  and  the  social  structures  which  restrict  women's  choices. 

Oh,  that  one  really  depends  on  what  day  you  ask  me.  It's  a  simplification.  I 
think  that  saying  is  a  simplification  of  a  complex  situation.  I  think  that 
certainly  historically,  that  men  have  had  the  public  power.  And  to  this  day 
men  have  most  of  the  public  power.  They  handle  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
economic  situation,  they  handle  the  political  arena  -  all  of  that  kind  of  public 
world  is  the  man's  world.  But  I  don't  think  that  women  have  no  place  I  have 
never  thought  that  women  have  no  place.  I  know  damned  well  that  the  world 
wouldn't  work  without  them,  and  that  women,  even  in  their  most  powerless 
circumstances  which  do  and  always  have  existed  everywhere,  that  women 
have  power  anyway  just  because  they  have  strength.  They  have  always 
believed  that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  the  race,  certain  kinds  of 
responsibility,  and  against  great  odds  they  manage  to  carry  it  out.  Most  of 
which  -  like  the  greatest  responsibility  has  to  do  with  nurturance  of  children 
and  of  men  and  of  each  other  and  of  the  world,  and  trying  to  see  that  the 
men  pay  attention  to  it,  that  the  nurturance  of  all  kinds  doesn't  get  forgotten. 

And  I  think  that  though  women  may  not  have  -  they  don't  control  the  outer 
arena,  they  control  the  humming  center.  And  if  it  didn't  hum  basically,  if  the 
centre  didn’t  keep  being  in  there  going,  the  nucleus  in  the  cell,  there  wouldn't 
be  anything  going  on  out  there.  There  just  wouldn't.  And  so  basically,  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  they  can  have  the  world.  I  don't  want  the  world,  I  want  this. 

I  want  value,  I  want  essence,  I  want  love,  I  want  the  eternal  verities,  I  want  the 
moral  values.  I  want  all  of  that  stuff  that  you  don't  have  to  have  the  world 
for;  what  you  have  to  have  is  human  beings  doing  what  they  do.  What  you 
have  to  have  is  stability.  So  on  the  one  hand,  superficially,  it  is  their  world, 
and  they  can  have  it  because  I  don't  want  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were 
only  their  world,  it  wouldn't  be  happening.  It  just  wouldn't  be  happening 
because  somebody  has  to  keep  close  to  stoke  the  fire.  I  don't  know.  It's  all 
very  vague. 

I  think  that  women  are  much  stronger  than  anybody  gives  them  credit 
for  and  I  have  always.  It’s  true  that  I  have  chosen  at  various  times  to  go  into 
male  dominated  occupations,  and  part  of  that  is  curiosity  because  I  want  to 
know  what  there  is.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  stuck  someplace.  I  want  to  have 
choices.  I’ve  always  wanted  to  have  choices.  I  wanted  -  even  if  I  made 
mistakes,  I  wanted  to  choose  my  own  mistakes.  I  didn't  want  to  be  told  what 
to  do  by  men  or  anybody  else  And  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  look  at  things  to 
see  whether  I  wanted  to  do  them  or  not.  So  I  have  resisted,  and  I  resist  on 
behalf  of  all  women,  restrictions  on  what  they  can  and  can't  do.  I  think  that 
women  should  be  able  to  do  anything  they  want  to  do.  And  some  of  them 
are  going  to  choose  the  man's  world  and  why  not?  And  some  men  are  going 
to  choose  the  woman's  world.  And  some  people,  lucky  them,  are  going  to 
manage  to  be  somewhere  in  the  middle.  But  everybody  should  have  the  right 
to  choose.  What  I  resent  is  the  idea  that  women  can  only  do  these  things  and 
men  can  only  do  those  things,  and  that  they  should  be  either  incapable  or 
unhappy  doing  any  of  the  other  things.  That  s  crazy!  I  think  that  I  have  drawn 
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a  division  between  what  I  value,  and  what  I  think  that  anyone  has  a  right  to  say 
that  other  people  should  value.  Like  I  don't  care  if  not  another  woman  in  the 
world  wants  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning.  That's  their  decision,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  make  the  decision.  1  happen  to  prefer  a  more  private  life 
because  that’s  the  kind  of  person  I  am.  But  I  also  want  the  option  of  working 
and  making  money  and  having  power  in  my  tiny  space,  and  making  choices 
and  doing  what  I  want  to  do,  or  working  or  not  working  or  going  away  or 
throwing  things  up  or  making  mistakes.  I  want  those  choices.  And  oh  God, 

I'm  really  getting  mixed  up;  I've  lost  my  thread  You  get  talking  away  and  you 
think,  'I'm  proving  something.'  So  what  am  I  proving? 

I  think  that  everybody  should  have  the  choice.  Because  what  bothers 
me  about  restrictions  is,  if  there  are  restrictions  it's  because  somebody  feels 
their  position  is  threatened.  It's  because  they  don't  believe  that  things  are 
going  to  sort  out  in  the  most  natural  fashion  and  that  most  women  are  going 
to  do  a  certain  kind  of  thing  and  that  most  men  are  going  to  do  a  certain  kind 
of  thing  probably.  And  if  they  don't  -  but  either  way,  things  are  going  to  sort 
out.  There's  not  going  to  be  an  incredible  rush  for  everybody  to  become 
politicians.  There's  not  going  to  be  an  incredible  rush  for  everybody  to 
become  ophthalmic  surgeons  People  are  going  to  sort  out,  and  so  they 
shouldn't  be  told,  ’You  can't  become  an  opthalmic  surgeon  because  you're  a 
woman.'  Because  they  probably  didn't  want  to  anyway,  and  they  might  not 
want  to  even  if  they  always  knew  that  they  could  if  they  wanted  to.  But 
they're  more  likely  to  want  to  if  they  don't  think  they  can.  Why  should 
restrictions  be  placed  when  it's  not  necessary?  People  are  going  to  choose 
what  they're  good  at  and  what  they’re  happy  doing  and  what  they're 
successful  doing.  And  if  they  always  know  that  they  can  choose  whatever 
they  like,  then  they're  going  to  develop  in  a  certain  way.  They’re  going  to 
develop  and  they're  going  to  figure  out  along  the  way  that  they  can  do  this  or 
this,  and  they'll  choose  or  they  won't  choose,  or  they'll  try  this  and  try 
something  else.  I  mean  that's  okay.  But  as  long  as  they  hanker  after 
something  that  they  figure  they  can't  have,  it'll  be  harder  for  them  to  make  a 
reasonable  choice.  Even  if  they  might  have  ended  up  doing  the  same  thing 
anyway.  It’ll  be  harder  for  them  to  make  a  reasonable  choice  because  they'll 
always  say  to  themselves,  'Well,  maybe  I  could  have  been  a  ophthalmic 
surgeon.'  You  know?  As  long  as  you're  restricted  in  ways  that  you  don’t 
have  to  be  restricted  -  I  mean,  obviously  I'm  never  going  to  be 
five-foot-eight.  I'd  like  to  be  five-foot-eight  but  I'm  not  going  to  be,  and 
that's  a  restriction  that  comes  with  the  territory.  There's  nothing  I  can  do 
about  that.  But  restrictions  that  aren't  necessary,  that’s  the  kind  of  thing  that 
bothers  me.  But  then  there  are  those  who  think  that,  Of  course  women  can't 
do  that.  It's  because  they  can't  do  it  and  so  they  shouldn’t  do  it  because  they 
can't  do  it,  and  they  would  never  want  to  anyway.  They  never  have.  It's 
always  been  like  that.’ 

In  partial  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  yourself  as  being 
powerless?"  Jean  explains  that  she  feels  powerless  politically  to  effect  change  in  the 
social  structure.  This  does  not  concern  her,  however  -  she  does  not  want  to  be 
involved  in  formal  politics  or  in  trying  to  effect  change  in  the  public  sphere.  Instead  she 
prefers  to  make  changes  on  a  small  scale,  affecting  people  by  her  example  -  what  she 
perceives  as  grass  roots  change. 

I  feel  powerless  politically.  I  mean  we  haven't  actually  discussed  this,  but  it 
never  occurs  to  me  that  my  tiny  opinion  here  will  ever  actually  get  anything 
moved  someplace  else  Like  I  just  don’t  think  that  it  filters  through  the 
system.  And  so  I  have  withdrawn  from  the  political  arena.  In  fact  I  never 
entered  it  because  I  just  don't  believe  that  -  I  believe  that  government  and 
politics  and  the  people  who  care  about  that  kind  of  thing  are  going  to  do  it 
themselves  and  they're  just  going  to  go  on  doing  it,  regardless  of  what  I  say 
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about  it  I'm  one  of  the  many  who  feel  that  they  don't  have  any  political 
power  and  that  there's  nothing  that  they  can  really  do  to  change  either  law  or 
government  or  society  or  any  of  that  big  stuff,  and  consequently  don't  tend 
to  go  out  and  do  it.  They  tend  to  let  the  people  who  are  doing  it,  do  it. 

Whoever  those  people  are  who  choose  to  become  politically  active,  and  start 
at  the  bottom  and  work  their  way  up  and  get  voted  into  parliament,  and  then 
go  off  there  and  maybe  they  can  change  the  machine.  But  me,  Ms.  Voter, 

Ms.  Non-voter,  you  see  I  don't  want  to  do  it.  I  don't  want  to  be  involved  in 
government,  and  I  figure  that  unless  you're  actually  in  on  the  action  there  isn't 
anything  you  can  do.  And  so  I  don't  do  anything  about  it.  And  I  don't  even 
feel  particularly  guilty  about  it.  I've  got  other  stuff  that's  most  important 
going  on  in  my  little  chunk.  I  feel  bad  about  the  world;  I  feel  bad  about  the 
country;  I  wish  I  could  do  something  about  the  starving  millions.  But  basically 
I  can’t.  Or  at  least  it's  not  a  high  enough  priority  for  me  to  go  off  and  do  my 
tiny  little  thing  someplace  where  it  might  do  somebody  else  some  good.  I'm 
basically  here  doing  my  tiny  little  thing  where  it'll  do  me  some  good.  And 
that's  too  bad,  but  that's  the  way  it  is.  Because  I'm  only  ever  going  to  be  able 
to  do  my  tiny  little  thing,  I  don't  want  to  get  involved  in  the  public  arena  of 
any  kind,  be  it  through  journalism  or  through  political  activism  of  any  kind  I 
don't  want  to  do  that.  I  don't  want  to  be  involved  in  trying  to  change  the 
masses.  I  just  want  to  be  able  to  do  what  I'm  doing,  whatever  it  is,  very  well, 
and  affect  the  people  who  are  immediately  around  me  by  my  example.  I 
believe  in  the  example.  I  believe  in  having  the  small  scale  changes.  You  do 
what  you  do  and  hope  that  what  you're  doing  adds  to  the  grass  roots 
movement.  I  believe  in  grass  roots  movement  I  don't  think  anything  else  gets 
anywhere.  I’m  not  saying  that  radicalism  doesn't  have  an  effect.  I  think  that 
radicalism  does  have  an  effect  in  that  it  kind  of  gets  the  ball  rolling  so  that 
the  grass  roots  movement  can  get  kind  of  chugging  aiong  in  the  background. 

I'm  not  a  radical.  I  don't  want  to  do  that.  I  don't  want  to  be  the  person  out  in 
the  front  hacking  away  at  the  first  weeds.  It's  a  thankless  job.  People  always 
dump  on  you.  You  have  to  be  extreme  in  order  to  achieve  anything  and 
people  dump  on  you  because  you're  extreme.  I  don't  want  to  be  extreme, 
and  I  don't  want  to  get  dumped  on,  so  I  just  continue  to  kind  of  chug  away 
back  where  I  am,  living  my  life,  trying  to  be  an  example.  I  believe  in  being  an 
example.  I  said  that.  Trying  to  be  an  example  to  the  people  immediately 
around  me.  So,  to  sum  up,  I  feel  politically  powerless  and  I  don't  care. 

Jean  also  feels  powerless  in  the  face  of  man’s  inexorable  progress  toward  destruction' 

and  'man's  inhumanity  to  man.'  Unkind  people  distress  her  and  she  avoids  them,  she 

explains,  because  she  doesn't  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

I  feel  occasionally  powerless  in  the  face  of  man's  inexorable  progress 
towards  destruction.  I  think  that  the  human  race  is  not  long  for  this  world 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  that.  I  guess  you  just  live  your  life  and 
hope  for  the  best,  basically.  I  feel  powerless  in  the  face  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.  I  mean  that  frustrates  me  much  more  than  anything  else.  Everytime  I 
experience  any  tiny  example  of  anything  down  to  the  level  of  the  racist  joke, 
which  always  incenses  me,  I  can't  stand  it.  I  can’t  stand  it  that  people  are 
awful  to  other  people  at  every  level.  Quite  often  I  don’t  want  to  know 
people.  I  don't  want  to  know  that  I’m  in  the  world  with  these  people  who 
actually  choose  to  be  awful  to  anybody.  I  wish  that  I  could  just  live  in  my 
little  chunk  and  not  have  to  deal  with  the  fact  that,  not  even  have  to  accept 
the  fact  that  there  are  people  out  there  who  are  unkind  to  each  other.  And  I 
really  feel  powerless  in  the  face  of  that.  Like  I  don't  want  human  nature  to  be 
creep-like.  I  want  human  nature  to  be  jewel-like.  And  it  isn't!  And  it  pisses 
me  off!  It's  like  we  could  have  been  angels  and  who  screwed  it  up?  Why 
aren't  we  angels?  Some  people  are  angels!  Why  isn’t  everybody  angels?  It’s 
the  obvious  way  to  be.  Why  are  those  people  like  that?  It’s  unreasonable  to 
expect  everybody  to  be  nice,  but  I  do  anyway  and  it  hurts  me.  It  hurts  me 
personally.  And  I  avoid  them  because  they  can  choose  to  be  unkind  to  each 
other  and  to  me  People  are  often  unkind  and  I  know  they  are,  and  I  don't 
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want  to  know  about  it.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  I'm  such  a  coward.  I  figure 
that  if  I'm  not  careful  I  could  meet  up  with  some  of  those  people.  That's 
from  being  timid.  I  mean  nobody  in  my  family  was  unkind  except  that  we 
were  fairly  unkind  to  Harry,  but  we  didn't  really  know  any  better.  Well,  we 
loved  him  anyway;  even  if  he  was  a  jerk.  I  mean  he  was  our  brother  and  we 
loved  him  anyway;  we  just  wanted  him  to  be  more  perfect.  We  wouldn't 
have  criticized  him  so  much  if  we  didn't  want  him  to  be  more  perfect.  Oh 
well,  anyway.  So  yes,  I  feel  powerless  and  distressed  in  the  face  of  the 
flaws  in  human  nature.  But  I’m  not  prepared  to  go  out  and  do  anything  about 
them  except  to  keep  puddling  along  in  my  little  bit,  hoping  that  people  will 
change.  Some  days  I  just  feel  powerless  period.  Like  I  can't  do  anything.  It's 
partly  personal  failure  of  will  and  partly  overwhelming  circumstance.  It's  just 
like  it’s  all  impossible,  and  that  has  to  be  with  failure  of  will,  basically.  That 
kind  of  utter  lack  of  power  fortunately  doesn't  happen  to  people  very  often, 
or  they  would  all  kill  themselves.  I  almost  never  feel  that  bad. 

Jean  made  references  to  the  Women's  Movement  several  times  during  the 

interview.  Asked  directly,  "What  do  you  think  about  the  Women's  Movement?”  she 

responded  positively  with  examples  of  how  she  perceives  it  stimulating  change  for  the 

better,  particularly  that  it  is  making  people  aware  that  they  have  choices. 

I  am  personally  all  for  it  because  I  think  it's  freeing  a  generation  of  children.  I 
mean,  slowly.  There's  lots  of  kids  being  born  even  today  and  growing  up 
stuck  with  a  lot  of  stuff  they  don’t  need  to  be  stuck  with.  But  its  growing 
The  kids  today  are  different  than  the  kids  15  years  ago,  and  in  some  ways 
that's  a  drag.  But  in  some  ways  it's  a  lot  better.  Because  they're  aware  of 
more  choices  and  they’re  capable  of  making  better  choices.  When  I  was  a 
child  I  thought  that  women  could  only  be  nurses  or  teachers.  And  like  even  in 
those  days  I  was  thinking  in  terms  of  working  -  I  knew  I  would  work.  I  didn't 
know  that  I  wouldn't  marry,  but  I  knew  I  would  work.  And  when  I  was  a  little 
kid  I  was  thinking,  'Well,  what  on  earth  am  I  going  to  do?'  Because  I  didn't 
want  to  be  either  a  nurse  or  a  teacher.  And  as  far  as  I  knew  those  were  the 
only  options. 

Jean  explained  what  she  perceives  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  radical  fringe  -  the  women 

who  bring  attention  to  the  issues  and  make  people  stop  and  think.  She  recalls  her  own 

realization  as  to  the  nature  and  consequences  of  sexist  educational  materials. 

I  think  that  like  any  revolution,  the  radical  fringe  so  to  speak,  the  radical 
members  of  the  movement,  were  necessary  to  get  it  started.  I  mean  I  wasnt 
radical  and  I  didn't  want  to  be,  because  it's  not  my  character.  And  I  personally 
would  never  have  chosen  to  have  done  or  said  a  lot  of  things  that  people  did 
or  said.  But  in  the  overview  of  the  movement  itself,  they  were  necessary 
because  they  got  it  going.  And  they  caused  people  like  me,  who  just 
accepted  all  kinds  of  stuff  all  their  lives,  to  think  about  things.  I  mean  to  think 
about  semantics,  to  think  about  things  that  they  d  always  taken  for  granted 
because  everybody  else  took  them  for  granted.  And  that  s  important! 

I  remember  when  I  quit  teaching  I  got  a  job  at  an  OFY  (Opportunities 
for  Youth)  project  working  on  non-sexist  educational  materials.  And  when  I 
was  working  on  that  project  I  actually  came  to  realize  what  sexist  educational 
materials  were  And  that  they  weren’t  vile  or  horrible  Like  nobody  was 
trying  to  bend  the  minds  of  children.  But  I  realized  during  that  era  how  things 
that  are  just  so  innocuous  looking  do  bend  the  minds  of  children.  And  bend 
the  minds  of  adults.  And  it's  not  the  single  incident,  its  the  constant 
hammering  that  makes  things  stay  the  way  they  are  It's  the  television 
commercials  -  I  mean  for  every  television  commercial  that  is  a  blatant, 
obvious  example  of  sexism,  there  are  hundreds  that  are  subtle,  not  at  all 
obvious  examples  of  sexism.  And  it's  the  same  with  everything  that  we  read, 
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and  everything  that  we  have  always  taken  for  granted.  It’s  the  little  things  that 
add  up,  it's  the  little  things  that  everybody  says  and  does  in  their  lives  that  add 
up,  and  it  makes  a  difference.  And  you  have  to  start  thinking  in  a  certain 
mode  before  you  recognize  those  things  and  you  say,  'Hey!  Just  a  minute! 

Do  you  realize  what  you  just  said?  And  what  I  just  said?1  Even  now  I  miss  all 
kinds  of  stuff.  I  never  think  of  it,  but  I'm  more  aware  of  it.  And  I'm  aware  of 
it  because  of  the  Movement.  It  made  me  think,  and  I  passed  it  on.  I  mean  I 
had  my  polemical  stage  as  well,  just  like  everybody  else,  when  I  couldn't  let 
anything  go  by  and  I  had  to  make  an  issue  of  every  single  thing.  And 
everytime  I  talked  to  anybody  I  got  into  passionate  arguments  about  stuff. 

And  I  must  have  been  real  difficult  to  live  with  in  those  days.  And  these  days 
I'm  not  passionate  and  I'm  not  even  as  vigilant  as  I  used  to  be,  but  I'm  a  lot 
more  aware. 

Jean  believes  that  people  recognize  her  as  a  feminist  because  of  who  she  is,  because  in 
spite  of  her  fears  she  does  appear  to  be  free,  independent  and  strong.  The  Women's 
Movement  gave  her  an  understanding  of  why  she  didn't  fit  the  stereotyped  mold  of  what 
women  are  supposed  to  be,  and  legitimized  her  desire  to  be  free. 

I  think  people  recognize  me  for  a  feminist,  not  because  of  anything  I 
do  but  because  of  the  way  I  am.  They  recognize  me  because  I'm  free.  I  mean 
I  may  not  seem  very  free  considering  all  my  difficulties,  but  in  many  ways  I 
am  free.  And  people  can  tell  by  looking  at  me  that  I  am  free,  and  they  don't 
tend  to  lay  some  of  the  numbers  on  me  that  they  do  on  other  people.  Now 
that  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  it  saves  me  a  lot  of  trouble.  There  comes  a 
point  when  you  don't  have  to  belt  guys  that  come  along  and  pat  you  on  the 
ass.  They  don't  do  it  anymore,  because  they  know  that  they  shouldn't,  that  it 
probably  would  get  them  a  belt  if  they  did.  But  there’s  other  women  that  are 
just  living  their  lives  -  they're  just  out  there  and  it's  not  like  they  encourage  it, 
it's  just  like  they  don't  know  that  they  can  prevent  it.  It's  like  they  are  just 
there  being  victims  to  whatever  people  want  to  do  to  them.  It's  true,  very 
often  I  don't  feel  very  free,  but  I'm  free  from  I  think,  I’m  free  from  thinking 
I'm  nothing.  I  mean  I'm  not  nothing!  I’m  not  only  somebody's  wife  or 
somebody's  daughter  or  somebody's  sister  or  somebody's  girlfriend  I  am 
myself.  I  mean  people  think  of  me  as  myself  and  I  think  even  if  I  were 
married  they'd  think  of  me  as  myself.  They  wouldn't  think  of  me  as 
somebody's  wife.  And  I  think  that  that's  what  I  mean  by  being  free.  I  mean, 
being  free-standing.  And  it's  all  bound  up  with  being  independent  and  it’s 
something  that  I've  been  working  on  for  years.  But  it's  got  to  do  with  being 
strong.  And  I  may  feel  that  I'm  pretty  much  of  a  weakling,  but  I  think  that  in 
the  general  run  of  things  I'm  not  all  that  weak.  And  certainly  publically  I  am 
not  all  that  weak.  I  may  snivel  around  the  house  quite  a  bit,  and  feel  kind  of 
mushy  inside,  but  usually  I'm  reasonably  strong  out  in  the  world,  even  if  it 
means  being  fairly  closed  to  all  kinds  of  stuff.  I  don't  know,  I  think  I  look  like 
that. 

The  Women  s  Movement  just  kind  of  crystallized  a  whole  bunch  of 
stuff  that  had  really  been  going  on  in  my  mind  ail  my  life.  So  that  from 
thinking  that  I  was  merely  an  outcast  because  I  didn't  fit  any  of  the  regular 
molds,  I  at  least  began  to  have,  to  feel  that  I  had  company.  That  there  were 
lots  of  other  outcasts  that  didn't  fit  the  molds,  and  that  it  was  going  to  be 
okay.  It  was  going  to  be  okay  to  be  a  free  woman  because  obviously  that 
was  what  was  in  store  for  me  As  soon  as  I  got  over,  if  I  ever  got  over  all 
of  my  fears,  I  was  on  the  road  to  being  a  free  woman  from  the  time  I  was 
born.  And  that's  what  I  was  intended  to  be.  And  the  Women's  Movement 
kind  of  gave  me  a  hand,  because  it  sort  of  legitimized  it.  Otherwise,  if  I’d 
been  born  a  generation  ago.  I'd  have  had  a  real  hard  time. 

Comparing  her  life  to  the  lives  of  her  mother  and  grandmother,  Jean  recognizes  that 

they  have  all  been  independent  and  free  women.  However,  her  mother  and  grandmother 
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did  not  have  the  choices  she  has  had,  nor  did  they  have  support  from  the  Women’s 
Movement  to  resist  being  molded.  Jean  feels  confident  that  the  next  generation  will 
experience  even  more  change  for  the  better. 

And  if  my  mother  hadn't  married  -  she  was  a  free  woman.  And  her 
mother  was  a  free  woman  who  unfortunately  had  an  awful  time.  She  ended 
up  being  married  to  somebody  she  didn't  care  for  and  it  was  almost  an 
arranged  marriage.  In  the  big  farm  families  in  those  days  that  kind  of  thing 
did  happen.  And  she  was  very  unhappily  married.  She  should  have  been 
running  the  farm  because  she  had  a  really  good  business  head,  and 
grandfather  was  a  complete  disaster.  He  was  a  sweet  man,  but  unfortunately, 
totally  under  the  thumb  of  his  father  who  was  a  really  strong  man  and  who 
lived  in  the  house.  And  there  she  was,  married  to  a  weak  son  of  a  strong 
father,  and  living  in  the  house,  and  completely  unable  to  do  what  she  did  well, 
which  was  to  be  a  business  woman.  And  she  died  young.  When  she  died  it 
was  at  about  the  age  of  40  of  cancer,  because  my  mother  figures  she  just 
didn't  want  to  live.  She  didn't  want  to  live  like  that.  There  was  nothing  in  life 
for  her.  And  if  she  could  have  run  away  and  left  her  children  -  but  she 
couldn't.  She  had  four  children,  three  years  apart,  each  one  three  years  apart, 
spread  over  nine  years.  And  she  was  not  close  to  the  children  and  she  -  I 
mean  God,  the  poor  woman  was  just  completely  lost.  She  died.  So  I  have  to 
admit  that  growing  up  at  the  time  of  the  Women's  Movement  was  really  a 
lucky  break  for  me.  Because  I  was  going  to  be  like  that  anyway,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  much  lonelier  life,  as  it  had  been  already  for  several  members  of 
my  family.  Basically  what  I'm  saying  is  that  I  come  from  several  generations 
of  independent  women  on  the  mother’s  side,  and  that  having  been  born  in  this 
generation  I  had  an  easier  time  of  it  because  I  had  more  support  from  the 
community  at  large.  I  had  a  hell  of  a  lot  more,  and  the  potentials  were  even 
more.  The  possibility  that  things  are  -  I  mean  things  are  changing.  I’ve  seen 
them  change  in  the  last  15  years,  and  it's  not  going  to  be  the  same  for  the 
next  generation.  That's  what  I  feel,  is  that  things  are  changing  and  it's  not 
going  to  be  the  same.  If  I  were  to  have  a  daughter,  I  could  give  her  a  better 
chance 
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I.  Heidi 

Heidi  is  a  5  1  year  old  woman,  born  in  Czechoslovakia,  who  at  age  17  travelled 
with  her  parents  to  Germany  as  a  refugee.  Heidi  was  the  middle  child  in  a  family  of 
three  children.  Her  mother,  who  died  13  years  ago,  had  a  grade  eight  education  and  was 
a  homemaker.  Her  father,  who  died  two  years  ago,  had  a  grade  eight  education  and  was 
a  farmer.  Heidi  has  a  grade  eight  education  plus  two  years  at  an  agricultural  school.  She 
married  at  age  23  and  at  age  25  immigrated  to  Canada  with  her  husband.  For  the  past 
25  years  they  have  lived  in  Edmonton.  They  have  three  children,  two  daughters  and  a 
son  who  are  now  in  their  twenties.  At  age  49  Heidi  separated  from  her  husband  and  she 
obtained  a  divorce  a  year  later.  Over  the  years  Heidi  has  worked  as  a  farm  hand, 
factory-worker,  housekeeper,  book-keeper,  house-builder,  masonry  assistant,  house 
rental  manager,  house  cleaner,  and  kitchen  helper,  in  addition  to  maintaining  her  own 
home  and  raising  her  three  children.  At  present  she  works  as  a  house  cleaner,  making 
$800  per  month.  In  securing  her  divorce  she  gained  half  of  the  family  rental  properties, 
which  soon  will  result  in  an  additional  $2000  per  month. 

Asked,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a  woman?,"  Heidi  first  mentioned  her 

recent  experience  of  fighting  in  court  for  her  divorce,  following  her  decision  to  stand 

up  for  herself  against  her  husband's  long-standing  abuse. 

I  learned  that  I  have  to  stand  up  for  myself.  And  through  the  experience  that  I 
had  now  with  my  divorce,  I  really  had  to  fight  for  everything  that  I  earned. 

My  husband  didn't  want  to  give  me  nothing  but  I  made  out  all  right  now 
because  there  is  nobody  else  that  does  it  for  me  and  I  realize  I  just  have  to 
go  on  living  and  fight.  It's  not  over  yet  but  I  got  so  far  what  I  was  aiming  for. 

I  couldn't  take  his  abusement  any  more  and  I  knew  the  kids  loved  me  and  they 
are  100  percent  behind  me.  Lots  of  times  I  thought,  'It's  not  worth  it,  I  would 
give  up.'  I  was  so  depressed1  But  I  knew  I  had  to  go  on  because  the  kids  still 
need  me.  And  so  we  got  now  the  divorce  papers  on  November  26  and  I 
think  it  was  worth  fighting  for. 

Heidi  then  went  on,  for  most  of  the  interview,  to  describe  the  kind  of  abuse  she  has 
experienced.  Mostly  she  spoke  about  incidents  in  a  chronological  order  (as  she  had  just 
done  in  her  recent  court  hearing),  describing  the  work  she  had  done,  her  husband's 
attitude  toward  and  treatment  of  her,  incidents  demonstrating  his  abuse  of  her  and  the 
children,  and  the  deterioration  of  their  marriage.  She  began: 
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My  husband  treated  me  for  many,  many  years  so  bad.  He  called  me  names 
and  he  aggravated  me  for  no  reason  whatsoever.  I  couldn't  understand 
sometimes,  why  he  is  always  so  mean  to  me.  He  never  called  me  by  my  first 
name.  He  called  me,  'Hey  you  stupid,  you  idiot!  You  come  here  or  else'.  And 
that  went  on  and  on  and  it  got  worse  from  year  to  year  and  then  it  got  worse 
from  month  to  month  and  from  day  to  day.  And  then  I  had  to  beg  him  many 
times  on  my  knees  that  he  let  me  stay  because  he  wanted  to  throw  me  out  of 
the  house  all  the  time.  For  every  little  thing.  When  I  just  said  the  wrong 
word  and  he  was  in  a  bad  mood  and  he  started  fighting  with  me  and  he  said,  'I 
throw  you  out  of  the  house!  I  throw  you  out  of  the  house!'  And  it  was  just 
like  a  broken  record.  And  the  kids  started  crying  and  I  cried.  I  couldn't 
understand  it  why  he  does  that  all  the  time  to  me.  I  worked  all  the  time  and  I 
tried  to  please  him  in  every  way.  I  went  with  him  to  work  and  I  did  the 
housework  when  he  was  sleeping  so  I  was  ready  for  him,  to  go  with  him 
outside  to  work.  Because  we  have  eight  properties  and  we  built  every 
second  year.  The  last  3  years  we  built  another  garage.  In  1959  we  built  our 
first  up  and  down  duplex,  and  then  in  1961  we  built  another  up  and  down 
duplex,  and  in  1963  we  built  the  third  up  and  down  duplex.  We  lived  in  the 
first  one  for  five  years  and  the  second  one  was  just  rented  out  always  to 
tenants.  And  then  we  had  the  third  one  finished,  he  convinced  me  that  this 
would  be  a  prettier  house  and  better  built  and  we  should  move  in  that  one. 

But  I  was  reluctant  to  move  in  because  I  knew  he  just  had  purchased  the  land 
on  his  own  name  and  he  never  even  had  told  me  about  it  when  he  bought  the 
land.  Only  when  the  land  title  came  to  our  house  and  I  said,  'Well,  what  is 
this7'  And  he  said,  'Well,  I  bought  some  more  land,  and  we  build  another 
house.'  And  I  says,  'You  didn't  have  no  money.'  Well  he  said  he  borrowed  it. 

And  so  it  was  in  November  and  the  government  had  put  out  a  winter  works 
program.  Everybody  that  built  a  house  get  $500  from  the  government.  So 
he  said  if  we  build  another  up  and  down  duplex  that  means  we  have  two 
suites  so  he  want  to  have  the  $1000.  But  we  had  to  have  it  finished  before 
March  31  -  inspected  by  the  government  inspector,  everything  ready  except 
the  stucco  could  be  put  on  after,  but  everything  else  had  to  be  finished. 

As  Heidi  continues  to  describe  the  work  she  did  alongside  her  husband  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  working  conditions  he  forced  upon  her  were  extremely  harsh. 
The  stress  of  long  hours  and  hard  labor  was  compounded  by  the  need  of  her  children  to 
be  cared  for  and  supervised. 

So  we  built  that  house.  We  started  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1963 
and  we  had  it  finished  by  the  31st  of  March.  I  helped  on  that  house  from  the 
very  first  block  that  we  laid  until  the  last  thing  it  was  finish.  We  did 
everything  ourselves.  We  only  had  the  plumber  and  the  electrician  and 
heating  done  by  other  contractors.  And  a  cabinet  maker  we  had  just  make 
the  rough  cabinets  for  the  downstairs  suite  and  for  the  upstairs  suite,  and  I 
did  all  the  finishing.  We  worked  sometimes  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
remember  I  fell  asleep  when  we  covered  the  stairs  with  linoleum.  That  had  to 
be  done  too  before  the  inspector  came  I  fall  asleep  while  laying  the  tiles.  It 
was  just  unreal  that  winter.  We  worked  every  Saturday,  every  Sunday,  and 
every  day  till  way  after  midnight  to  get  it  all  done  because  you  couldn't  even 
get  any  tradesmen  that  winter  because  everybody  was  building  and 
everybody  wanted  to  get  those  $500.  And  the  tradesmen  jacked  up  their 
prices  and  so  we  didn't  have  any  money.  He  just  borrowed  $10,000  on  our 
second  house  that  we  built  and  he  couldn't  get  any  more.  That  was  the  limit, 
$10,000  So  we  managed  with  that  and  we  owed  still  a  lot  of  contractors 
when  it  was  finished  but  then  we  paid  that  off  quickly.  It  was  cold  that 
winter.  I  wore  sometimes  six  pair  of  slacks  and  six  pair  of  socks  and  heavy 
boots  from  my  husband,  and  a  big  parka  and  two  pair  of  gloves.  And  I  still 
was  freezing  while  I  was  working  with  him.  We  built  the  basement  out  of 
blocks  because  my  husband  was  a  bricklayer  so  he  didn't  want  to  have  any 
concrete  forms  up.  That  went  for  us  faster,  building  it  up  with  concrete 
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blocks.  And  then  we  filled  the  blocks  with  reinforcing  rods  and  with 
concrete.  And  the  front  wall  of  that  house  we  had  with  12  inch  blocks 
because  he  wanted  to  put  bricks  on  the  front  so  he  had  to  have  a  wider 
foundation  for  those  bricks  sitting  on  top  than  the  rest  of  the  walls.  There 
was  supposed  to  be  stucco  on  the  outside.  So  he  had  12  inch  blocks  and  he 
ordered  heavy  weight  because  they  were  cheaper  than  the  lightweight.  One 
block  was  so  heavy  that  I  hardly  could  lift  it  off  the  ground.  Now  I  asked  just 
before  the  divorce  trial  came  up  because  the  lawyer  told  me  he  might  ask  me 
how  much  one  of  them  blocks  weighed,  that  I  had  to  carry.  Thousands  of 
them  I  carried  while  I  was  married  to  my  husband.  So  one  block  weighed  65 
pounds,  they  told  me  at  the  Edcon  Block  Plant.  And  I  lifted  them  in  the 
wheelbarrow  and  I  took  always  two.  That's  the  most  I  could  carry.  And  I 
wheeled  them  from  the  back  lane  almost  to  the  front  of  the  street  and  I  did 
that  day  after  day  after  day  until  the  basement  was  finished.  It  was 
sometimes  so  cold  that  the  morter  was  freezing  on  the  trowel  and  I  had  to 
make  fire  in  the  wheelbarrow  and  put  the  pail  with  mortar  on  top  of  the  fire 
so  he  could  get  working  shovel  by  shovel.  It  was  just  awful!  But  he  want  to 
build  the  house  in  winter.  So  it  got  close  to  Christmas  and  so  he  said,  'After 
Christmas  it  will  be  colder  so  therefore  we  have  to  keep  on  going.'  And  then 
we  build  the  walls  by  ourself  and  even  those  long  two-by-four  walls,  the 
partition  walls,  we  put  them  up  all  by  ourselves.  Sometimes  they  fell  down. 

It  was  just  horrible!  I  swept  snow  every  morning.  We  came  to  the  house 
because  we  just  lived  across  the  street  from  where  we  were  building  and  I 
had  to  sweep  out  all  the  snow  so  we  could  work.  And  then  we  nailed  the 
floor  and  then  we  made  the  roof  and  we  had  the  bench  saw  beside  the  house 
and  I  had  to  hold  every  piece  of  lumber.  I  had  to  help  him  measure  and  I  had 
to  help  him  cut  and  then  we  put  it  up  on  the  roof  and  then  we  put  plywood 
sheets  on  the  roof.  And  when  we  were  nailing  the  plywood  sheets,  my  little 
girl,  the  youngest  one,  she  was  two  and  one-half  years  old,  she  had  to 
always  play  in  the  snow  and  she  had  to  watch  me.  I  gave  her  a  shovel  and  a 
little  pail  and  everyday  she  went  with  me  to  work.  I  didn't  have  no  babysitter, 
not  for  one  hour.  And  the  two  older  kids  were  in  school.  And  then  in  the 
evening  I  quick  went  home  and  put  something  on  the  stove  and  the  oldest  girl, 
she  was  just  seven  years  old,  she  had  to  take  care  of  the  other  two  kids. 

The  little  one,  I  pushed  her  in  the  house  and  my  oldest,  at  seven  year  old,  she 
took  care  of  the  two  younger  ones.  We  just  had  a  little  bit  supper  and  after 
supper  we  went  out  to  work  again.  We  always  worked  with  lights,  two  and 
three  trouble  lamps  we  had  out  there.  And  when  we  were  nailing  the  roof, 
my  neighbour,  she  called  me  and  she  said,  'Your  little  girl  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  roof'.  She  said  she  climbed  up  on  the  ladder  but  she  didn't  want  to 
disturb  her;  she  just  hoped  and  prayed  that  she  doesn't  fall  and  slip.  And  she 
had  the  rubber  boots  on,  the  snow  boots  and  the  snow  outfit,  and  she  came 
walking  up  on  the  roof.  'My  God,'  I  thought,  'she  has  more  luck  than  brains.' 

There  was  not  even  an  eavestrough.  The  ladder  hadn't  any  hold,  just  was  the 
straight  plywood.  So  we  took  then  a  rope  and  tied  her  onto  the  chimney  so 
she  couldn't  slip  off  the  roof.  She  just  wanted  to  see  me  because  she  was 
so  lonely  down  there. 

Working  every  day  with  her  husband  at  hard  labor  under  extreme  conditions  was  routine 
for  Heidi  -  her  husband  expected  it  and  he  was  'the  boss',  as  he  often  reminded  her. 
Heidi  accepted  these  working  and  living  conditions,  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  available  to  them  in  their  new  homeland.  When  he  began  to  get  verbally 
abusive,  threaten  her  and  beat  her,  however,  she  thought  he  was  'mean'.  She  explains 
she  would  have  liked  to  leave  him  but  being  an  immigrant  could  not  return  to  her  family 
in  Germany.  She  saw  no  options  for  herself  in  Canada,  lacking  knowledge  of  services 
available  and  having  no  friends  and  no  support.  Therefore,  thinking  first  of  her  children 
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and  her  desire  to  provide  them  with  an  education,  she  decided  to  put  up  with  the  abuse. 

So  when  that  house  was  finished,  about  a  year  later,  my  husband  started  to 
get  mean  to  me.  He  said  for  every  thing,  'I  throw  you  out  of  my  house.1  He 
said  this  is  his  house  and  because  he  has  just  his  name  of  that  house, 
therefore  he  says  I  have  no  right  to  this  house,  I  have  nothing  to  say  and  he  is 
the  boss  and  if  I  don't  do  what  he  says,  he  throw  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

And  he  got  meaner  and  meaner.  And  I  asked  him  one  time  how  come  he 
never  puts  my  name  of  that  house.  'This  is  our  house,'  I  says,  'the  whole 
family  lives  here;  this  should  be  our  home.'  And  he  always  yelled,  ’The  hell  it 
is!  This  is  my  house  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  go  to  hell!'  I  never  said  nothing 
because  I  was  not  allowed  to  say  anything,  because  he  got  really  upset.  He 
was  mean  and  one  time  he  beat  me  up  and  I  was  pregnant  with  my  youngest 
-  when  we  were  building  our  first  house.  We  were  working  all  winter, 
finishing  the  house  inside  and  we  were  building  the  cupboards  and  we  didn't 
have  no  table  saw.  We  just  had  a  skillsaw  to  cut  everything.  Then  I  had  to 
hold  it  for  planing,  for  cutting,  for  measuring.  And  anytime  he  had  forgotten 
the  measurement  what  he  had  said  -  and  I  wasn't  listening  too  good  because 
different  measurements  for  every  little  piece  -  it  was  always  my  fault,  when 
he  cut  something  wrong  or  he  measured  something  wrong.  And  then  one 
afternoon  he  was  really  nasty.  He  start  to  snap  his  fingers  all  over  me.  I  was 
blue  and  it  hurt  and  he  just  didn't  want  to  quit.  I  got  so  upset  I  started  crying 
I  said,  'If  you  don’t  quit  right  now  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do.’  And  he 
says,  'You  can't  do  nothing.  You're  my  wife  and  you  have  to  take  what  I  hand 
out  to  you.'  And  he  just  kept  snapping  his  fingers  all  the  time  at  me  and  I 
slapped  him  one.  I  couldn't  take  it  anymore.  Then  he  beat  me  up  and  I  was 
standing  by  a  fridge.  I  sank  to  the  bottom.  He  kicked  me  and  he  slapped  me; 

I  was  blue  and  black  all  over.  I  cried  for  mercy.  He  didn't  stop.  He  said  he 
will  teach  me  a  lesson  that  I  will  never  forget  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  thought  I 
never  get  up  again.  I  was  about  six  months  pregnant.  The  other  two  kids 
were  in  school.  They  didn't  see  it.  I  didn't  talk  to  him  for  about  three  days;  I 
just  cried.  I  was  so  homesick.  When  he  always  started  talking  I  just  answer 
him  when  I  had  to.  And  I  said,  'If  there  was  a  bridge  that  goes  back  home 
across  the  ocean,  I  would  walk  on  that  bridge  and  never  come  back,  if  he 
ever  does  that  to  me  again.'  I  said,  'I'm  not  a  dog  that  you  just  can  kick 
around  whenever  you  feel  like  it.’  But  I  knew  I  didn't  have  no  choice  My 
parents,  my  sister  and  brother,  they  are  in  Germany;  they  couldn't  help  me. 

And  I  didn't  have  anybody  to  go  to.  And  I  never  had  heard  of  welfare  so  I 
didn't  have  anybody  to  go  to  So  where  are  you  going  to  go  with  two  little 
kids?  I  don't  have  no  friends  or  no  relatives.  So  I  just  had  to  take  it  and  take 
it  and  take  it.  And  I  thought,  'I'm  going  to  raise  those  kids  and  when  they  are 
grown  up  and  it  s  still  the  same  or  maybe  worse,  I'm  not  going  to  stand  the 
rest  of  my  life  like  that.  I'm  going  to  wait  until  the  kids  finish  their  school. 
Whatever  he  will  hand  out  to  me  I  will  take.'  I  said  that  to  my  kids  when  they 
came  home.  They  were  small,  but  they  understood  already  because  they 
were  scared  to  death  too  of  their  father.  Just  the  other  day  I  talked  to  my 
oldest  daughter,  just  before  we  went  into  court  and  she  said,  ’You  know 
Mom,  all  the  things  that  Dad  did  to  us'  -  she  had  forgotten  about  most  of  the 
things  -  and  she  said,  'You  know,  when  I  think  back  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  I 
thought  always  that  he  was  the  devil.’  'Yeah,'  I  laughed  and  I  said,  'well  I  told 
you  always  to  be  polite,  he  is  your  father,  you  have  to  do  what  he  says  and 
don't  talk  back  to  him.'  I  must  have  told  those  kids  about  a  million  times.  But 
as  they  grew  older,  especially  the  oldest  one  said,  'Well,  how  long  do  I  have 
to  shut  up7  I  am  grown  up  now;  I  go  to  work  and  I  know  what  is  right  and 
wrong  and  I  know  he  is  wrong.'  But  he  had  to  be  always  right.  And  if 
anybody  speaks  up  otherwise  he  gets  so  mean  and  he  hits  everybody,  slaps 
them  around  and  calls  them  names  and  he  wants  to  throw  them  out  of  the 
house.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  said  sometimes,  ’I  throw  you  out  of 
the  house  and  I  never  let  you  in.  I  lock  the  door  and  change  the  locks  on  the 
door.'  And  that  everybody  was  scared  of,  because  we  didn't  have  anybody  to 
go  to.  So  he  kept  us,  for  the  last  15  years,  ever  since  we  built  that  house 
which  we  lived  in  last,  he  kept  us  like  that. 
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Heidi  recalls  that  her  husband  actually  began  being  abusive  to  her  shortly  after 

they  came  to  Canada.  She  describes  how,  when  they  experienced  hard  times  and 

periods  of  unemployment,  her  took  out  his  anger  on  her.  When  he  had  a  disagreement 

with  the  husband  of  her  German  friend,  for  example,  he  forbade  her  to  see  her  friend,  a 

situation  which  was  doubly  tragic  for  her  because  she  could  not  speak  much  English. 

Then,  apparently  to  teach  her  that  his  word  was  law,  he  locked  her  out  of  the  house  on 

a  cold  winter  afternoon.  Having  no  where  to  go  and  not  wanting  to  leave  her  baby  with 

him,  she  begged  him  to  let  her  in  and  let  her  stay. 

I  remember  he  started  already  when  we  came  to  Canada,  when  my  oldest  one 
was  about  one-half  years  old.  We  came  to  Edmonton  and  my  husband  didn't 
have  no  work  and  we  knew  a  German  family  that  came  with  us  to  Canada  on 
the  boat.  The  lady  she  worked  with  me  in  the  factory  in  Germany  and  we 
rode  the  train  every  morning  and  every  evening  together.  So  we  came 
together  to  Edmonton.  She  was  my  only  friend  that  I  had.  She  was  a 
dressmaker  and  her  husband  was  a  plasterer.  And  her  name  was  Magda.  And 
she  was  such  a  nice  girl.  Her  husband  was  out  of  work  in  winter  too.  And 
my  husband  was  a  bricklayer  and  he  was  out  of  work  so  they  both  got 
together  and  another  fellow  they  had  met  and  they  seen  an  ad  in  the 
newspaper  that  there  would  be  a  job  in  Winnipeg  cutting  lumber  in  a  bush 
camp  and  it  said  they  could  make  good  money.  So  they  got  together  and  the 
plasterer  had  already  a  car  so  they  used  his  car  and  the  other  two  contributed 
towards  the  gas  and  they  went  to  Winnipeg.  I  was  working  in  a  coffeeshop 
as  a  dishwasher  at  that  time.  I  had  to  quit  work  because  I  didn't  have  nobody 
to  look  after  my  little  baby.  Because  my  husband  had  been  home  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  he  did  the  babysitting.  And  Magda,  she  had  just  another 
little  baby,  she  had  a  baby  about  a  year  old  and  then  she  had  the  second  one 
just  three  weeks  old  and  she  had  to  stay  home  and  couldn't  go  to  work.  And 
the  third  lady,  she  had  four  kids  and  couldn't  go  to  work  because  her 
youngest  one  was  just  a  baby.  But  they  both  had  a  little  bit  money  to  pay  the 
rent.  And  we  had  just  bought  a  little  old  house  on  109  Street  and  107 
Avenue.  We  just  had  bought  that  house  in  September  that  year,  for  $1000 
down  payment  and  $50  mortgage  payment  a  month.  So  my  husband  went  to 
Winnipeg  and  I  had  $50  in  the  bank  account  to  pay  the  next  mortgage 
payment  for  December  and  I  had  a  paycheque  coming  for  $17  on  the 
coffeeshop  when  I  quit.  So  he  said,  ’When  I  go  to  Winnipeg  you  have 
enough  money  for  just  a  little  bit  grocery  and  until  I  get  paid  you  should  have 
enough,'  and  then  he  would  send  me  some  money.  But  we  never  heard  from 
them  three  guys.  They  had  left  Edmonton  and  nobody  knew  where  they 
were.  Three  weeks  after  we  still  didn’t  know  and  then  we  got  worried.  And 
we  met  each  other  -  we  walked  to  each  other's  place  because  we  wouldn't 
spend  10  cents  on  a  busride,  because  that  gave  us  a  bottle  of  milk.  So  when 
we  wanted  to  see  each  other  we  walked  to  each  other's  place.  And  then  we 
got  so  worried  we  didn't  know  anymore  what  to  do.  The  next  mortgage 
payment  came  up,  must  of  been  the  first  of  December  or  something  and  I 
said,  'I  still  have  my  $50  in  the  bank.  I  will  go  tomorrow  and  take  it  out  and 
make  the  mortgage  payment.'  And  I  had  a  few  dollars  left  for  milk  and  bread. 

And  then  we  said  if  we  don't  hear  from  our  husbands  next  week,  then  maybe 
through  the  radio  station  we  can  locate  them  or  go  to  the  police.  But  in  the 
meantime,  everybody  will  run  out  of  money  and  then  nobody  can  pay  the  rent 
anymore.  So  we  decided  if  we  don't  hear  from  them  for  another  week  or  so 
then  we'll  move  all  together  in  my  house  and  then  two  of  us  ladies  go  to 
work  and  one  stays  home  with  the  kids.  So  I  said,  'Well,  it's  Friday  evening. 

I'll  go  downtown  and  get  the  money  out  of  the  bank  and  bring  It  to  that  lady.' 

She  lived  close  to  downtown.  And  I  forgot  my  bank  book  at  home.  I  walked 
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with  Iris  on  my  arm;  I  didn't  go  on  the  bus.  I  walked  from  107  Avenue  and 
109  Street  to  the  Commerce  Bank  on  Jasper  Avenue  and  101  Street  -  that 
big  old  Commerce  Bank,  it’s  still  there.  And  when  I  came  there  the  teller  said, 
There  is  no  money  in  your  account.'  I  hardly  could  speak  English  but  I  said,  'It 
is  in  there.  I  didn't  take  it  out  and  my  husband  didn't  take  it  out.'  And  I  said,  'I 
forgot  the  bank  book  at  home.'  I  walked  back  and  come  back  because  it  was 
Friday  night  so  the  bank  was  open  till  six.  I  went  home,  took  the  bank  book 
and  went  downtown  again,  with  the  baby  on  my  arm.  When  I  came  there  she 
said,  'You  have  no  money  in  the  bank,’  but  she  can't  explain  it.  'It  has  been 
taken  out.'  I  started  crying.  I  said,  'I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  need  that 
money.'  And  she  just  couldn't  help  me.  She  just  didn't  give  me  the  money. 

But  I  went  home.  So  that  was  that. 

Then  Saturday  night  my  husband  came  home  about  1  1  o'clock.  I  was 
scared.  I  didn't  even  want  to  open  the  door  because  I  hadn't  heard  from  him 
and  I  didn't  know  who  was  on  the  door.  I  opened  the  door  and  it  was  my 
husband  with  a  great  big  red  beard  and  he  was  half  frozen  to  death.  He  had 
come  from  Winnipeg.  And  he  told  me  he  didn't  have  any  money  to  go  home 
on  the  Greyhound  bus.  So  he  got  the  idea  to  have  that  money  wired  from 
Edmonton  to  Winnipeg  and  it  still  wasn't  enough.  So  he  had  sold  his  new  axe 
and  his  new  saw  and  everything  he  had  in  that  suitcase  -  he  gave  it  away  for 
just  a  couple  of  dollars,  so  he  could  get  home  with  that  money.  So  then  he 
came  on  Greyhound  bus  he  came  to  Edmonton,  was  25  below  zero  that  night 
and  he  didn't  have  any  money  to  go  home  with  a  taxi  so  he  walked  home 
from  the  Greyhound  bus  depot  to  107  Avenue  and  109  Street  and  he  was 
just  frozen.  The  next  day  he  said  that  he  would  explain  it  to  me  all  what 
happened  in  that  bush  camp.  They  couldn't  make  any  money  and  the  food 
was  more  expensive  than  they  got  for  the  lumber  paid.  So  they  were  in  the 
hole  just  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  And  he  said  if  he  would  have  stayed  longer, 
they  would  have  never  been  able  to  get  out  of  there  again.  So  he  called  it 
quits  and  he  just  took  his  things  and  took  off.  And  he  got  into  a  fight  with 
the  other  two  fellows  that  went  with  him  and  they  were  still  there  in 
Winnipeg.  They  wanted  to  wait  until  the  guy  that  owned  that  lumber  camp 
came  and  measured  their  lumber  and  want  to  get  paid  for  it.  But  my  husband 
he  just  left  everything  there  and  he  didn't  get  paid  nothing  and  he  just  came 
home.  So  he  got  into  a  fight  with  them  two  guys  and  I  thought,  'Well,  that's 
nothing  new!'  He  would  fight  with  everybody  that  1  know.  Anybody  that 
came  into  contact  with  him  he  always  got  into  a  fight.  So  I  thought  already 
when  he  left  that's  what  will  happen.  And  so  he  said  therefore  I  am  not 
allowed  to  talk  to  my  best  friend  in  my  foolish  way  anymore-  I'm  not  allowed 
to  go  and  visit  her.  I'm  not  allowed  to  phone  her  and  I'm  never  allowed  to  see 
her  again.  I  said,  'She  borrowed  me  baby  clothes  so  that  I  don't  have  to  buy 
any  baby  clothes  for  our  baby  because  for  her  three  weeks  old  baby  the 
clothes  were  still  too  big.  So  she  said  I  should  use  it  for  awhile  and  when 
they  get  too  small  for  my  baby  I  should  give  it  back  to  her.'  I  just  had  visit 
her  that  same  afternoon  and  he  says  first  he  didn't  want  me  to.  I  argued  with 
him  for  awhile.  I  said,  'It's  not  fair  that  all  of  a  sudden  my  only  friend,  the  only 
person  that  I  can  talk  to  in  German,  I'm  not  allowed  to  see  her  anymore.  And 
she  would  be  wondering  why  I  don't  bring  the  clothes  back  or  don't  come 
and  see  her.'  We  didn't  have  no  telephone  that  time.  But  he  insisted  if  I  be 
back  in  half  an  hour  then  I  could  go  and  bring  the  baby  clothes  back.  And  I 
said.  'You  mean  I  should  just  throw  it  on  her  doorstep  and  leave?  She  would 
want  to  know  what  her  husband  is  doing  or  when  he  is  coming  back.  And  so 
I  just  want  to  talk  to  her  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  And  the  bus  doesn't  sit 
right  there  when  I  come  to  the  bus  stop.  You  usually  have  to  wait  for  awhile. 
So  he  said  okay,  a  half  an  hour  and  I’d  better  be  back.  So  I  went  and  she 
want  to  give  me  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  said,  Magda,  I  have  to  be  back  in  half  an 
hour.'  When  I  told  her  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  her  ever  again  I  had  to 
start  crying  and  she  cried  too.  Because  we  were  so  close  friends.  We  knew 
each  other  for  a  couple  of  years  and  she  didn't  have  any  other  friends  either. 
So  she  said,  'Well,  he  is  your  husband  and  you  have  to  do  what  he  says,  so 
we  might  see  each  other  sometimes,  maybe  downtown  or  in  a  store  or 
somewhere.  And  in  the  meantime,  you’ll  just  have  to  do  what  he  says.  So 
when  I  came  home  he  didn't  want  to  open  the  door.  We  had  just  a  wooden 
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door  on  the  outside  and  it  didn't  have  no  key  to  open.  It  just  had  a  padlock  - 
when  we  left  to  shopping  we  just  put  the  padlock  on.  But  for  overnight  it 
just  had  a  hook  inside.  I  arrived  on  that  door  and  it  was  so  tight  closed  that  it 
didn't  even  rattle  hardly.  And  I  kept  yelling  and  I  kept  screaming  and  I  said,  'I 
want  to  get  inside.'  It  was  over  20  below  fahrenheit,  and  it  was  really  cold.  I 
didn’t  even  wear  any' slacks  because  I  didn't  own  any  slacks  so  I  just  had  my 
nylons  and  my  light  summer  coat  on  and  just  shoes.  I  didn't  have  no  boots 
And  he  didn't  let  me  in.  I  rattled  on  that  door.  It  was  about  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  it  was  getting  dark  and  I  was  still  outside.  I  was  nearly  frozen 
to  death.  I  heard  the  baby  crying.  I  knocked  on  the  window  and  I  told  him, 

'Open  the  door!  The  baby  is  crying!  I  have  to  get  in!'  And  he  says,  'You 
stayed  longer  than  I  said  and  therefore  you  stay  outside.  You  go  back  to 
those  people  if  you  like  them  so  much.  You  had  to  go,  and  so  you  go  back 
and  stay  back  there.'  I  said,  'I  want  my  baby,1  and  I  cried  When  I  think  about 
it,  I  still  remember  like  it  was  yesterday.  I  rattled  and  rattled  on  that  door  till 
the  hook  fell  off.  I  was  nearly  frozen  to  death.  I  had  to  go  on  my  knees  and 
beg  him  to  let  me  stay.  He  wanted  me  to  pack  a  suitcase  and,  'Get  the  hell 
out  of  here,'  he  said.  And  he  don't  give  me  the  baby.  I  told  that  to  the  judge 
when  I  was  on  the  witness  stand,  what  he  already  did  to  me. 

For  several  years  Heidi  worked  as  a  seamstress  in  the  GWG  factory  because  her 

husband  was  unable  to  get  work.  She  didn't  like  this  arrangement  because  he  abused  the 

children  and  she  worried  about  them. 

So  my  oldest  daughter,  she  was  so  scared.  My  husband  hit  my  oldest 
daughter  already  when  she  was  a  baby.  And  I  remember  one  time  she  just 
had  learned  to  walk  and  I  had  been  working.  I  came  home  from  work  and  he 
told  me  that  she  was  bull-headed  and  I  said,  'Why  was  she  bull-headed?'  And 
he  said  she  has  to  walk  until  he  feels  that  she  is  not  bull-headed  anymore.  So 
she  was  supposed  to  walk  up  and  down  the  living  room  all  the  time  and  she 
was  so  tired  already,  her  eyes  almost  fell  asleep  and  she  cried  and  cried.  And 
I  felt  so  sorry  for  her  And  then  I  spoke  up  and  I  said,  'Well,  that's  enough 
now.  Leave  that  baby  alone;  she  is  just  a  year  old;  she  just  learned  to  walk! 

Why  do  you  have  to  bother  her  so  much?'  And  he  told  me  that  I  had  nothing 
to  say,  that  I  am  working  and  that  he  is  the  babysitter  and  if  I  don't  shut  up  he 
is  going  to  beat  me  up.  I  felt  like  I  want  to  quit  working  but  I  knew  I  couldn't 
because  he  didn't  have  no  job  and  he  only  worked  in  summer,  just  sometimes 
for  a  couple  of  months.  Most  of  the  time  it  wasn't  enough  to  get 
unemployment  in  winter.  So  he  had  to  wait  until  after  Christmas.  In  those 
days,  ones  that  didn't  have  enough  stamps  then,  they  just  get  unemployment 
after  Christmas.  So  I  couldn't  quit  working.  I  had  to  keep  on  working 
because  we  had  to  make  mortgage  payment.  We  had  bought  a  little  house 
and  we  had  to  pay  $50  each  month  and  buy  the  groceries.  And  in  those  days 
I  just  made  $21  a  week.  So  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  keep  on  going 
One  time  he  took  Iris  out,  she  had  her  cheeks  frozen.  He  took  her  out  in 
winter  and  he  just  put  her  snowsuit  on  and  he  didn’t  dress  her  up  warm 
enough  -  he  didn't  put  no  scarf  or  mittens  on.  She  had  white  spots  on  her 
cheeks  and  her  nose  was  frozen.  I  had  to  take  her  then  to  the  clinic  and  they 
gave  me  some  cream  and  tell  me  to  rub  the  cheeks  hard  and  if  it  didn't  get 
the  colour  back  then  I  should  bring  her  in  for  a  check-up  again.  But  I 
wouldn't  dare  go  to  the  doctor  because  it  cost  $5  a  visit  those  days  and  we 
didn't  have  no  insurance.  So,  well,  my  husband  was  the  babysitter.  I 
experienced  lots  of  times  hard  winters.  I  always  was  scared  of  winter 
because  I  knew  my  husband  was  staying  home  and  I  had  to  go  to  work  and  I 
was  always  afraid  to  leave  the  kids  with  him. 

In  later  years  Heidi  worked  as  a  cleaning  woman  so  that  she  could  keep  her  youngest 

child  with  her.  This  seemed  like  an  ideal  situation:  her  daughter  was  safe  with  her,  and 

she  would  no  longer  have  to  work  evenings  in  the  factory  where  the  work  was  stressful 
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and  the  pay  low.  Heidi  responded  to  the  needs  of  one  of  her  tenants  -  to  care  for  the 

woman's  children  -  so  quit  her  cleaning  jobs  to  babysit.  All  the  while  she  continued  to 

manage,  maintain  and  clean  the  houses  she  had  helped  to  build. 

My  youngest  daughter  was  about  five  years  old  -  until  she  started  school,  I 
took  her  two  years  with  me  to  work.  I  did  housework,  because  I  was  scared 
to  leave  her  with  my  husband,  because  I  didn't  know  what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  her.  So  I  took  her  along  with  me.  Everywhere  I  started  to  I  asked  them. 

Like  I  went  first  to  unemployment  office  and  I  didn't  want  to  go  sewing 
anymore  because  I  earned  just  500  an  hour  and  you  had  to  work  really  hard. 

It  was  so  hard  on  my  nerves.  I  worked  in  GWG  -  that  was  the  worst  place 
of  all.  And  I  did  evening  shift  because  I  made  my  things  ready  during  the  day: 

I  washed  clothes,  I  made  the  meals,  and  I  made  supper  so  I  had  everything 
ready,  and  fed  the  kids  before  I  went  to  evening  shift.  So  the  kids  went  to 
bed  by  themselves.  But  then  I  thought,  'Well,  that's  no  good  for  all  the  time’, 
so  in  springtime  I  always  had  to  quit  when  my  husband  started  working.  And 
in  1964  and  1965  I  did  housework.  I  asked  the  people  if  I  could  bring  my 
little  girl  along.  I  told  them,  'She  is  really  good  and  I  took  some  toys  along.' 

She  sat  in  the  corner  always  and  she  just  watched  me.  When  it  was  noon 
time  she  fell  asleep  on  the  chesterfield  or  someplace  in  the  basement,  and 
until  she  woke  up  I  almost  was  ready,  and  then  we  went  home  together.  Then 
in  1965  we  had  tenants  that  lived  in  the  same  house  that  we  did,  in  the 
downstairs  suite.  And  her  husband  had  left  her  and  she  had  two  little  boys 
and  she  had  asked  all  the  neighbourhood  for  somebody  to  babysit  and 
nobody  wants  them  two  little  kids.  The  youngest  one  was  just  three  months 
old  and  the  bigger  boy  was  four  years  old.  Her  parents  lived  in  Lethbridge 
and  she  didn't  want  to  go  home  to  Lethbridge.  She  said  maybe  her  husband 
and  her  will  get  back  together  again;  maybe  they  just  need  a  little  bit  time 
away  from  each  other.  Her  husband  worked  in  a  bank;  he  was  assistant  bank 
manager.  And  I  was  so  stunned.  I  never  heard  them  fight  and  all  of  a  sudden 
it  was  really  quiet  for  a  couple  of  days  and  I  heard  Yvonne  crying.  And  then 
she  came  to  see  me  upstairs  and  she  cried  a  lot  and  so  I  asked  her,  ’What's 
the  matter?'  And  she  said  her  husband  left  her  and  she  has  nobody  that  look 
after  her  kids  and  she  doesn't  want  to  go  on  welfare  -  she  is  too  proud  to 
go  on  welfare  -  if  I  would  take  her  kids.  Well,  I  was  reluctant  to  take  them 
because  I  was  glad  that  mine  had  grown  up  and  the  youngest  one  just  had 
started  school,  but  then  I  felt  so  sorry  for  her.  So  I  quit  my  housework  and  I 
told  her  that  I  would  babysit  and  I  stay  home.  So  she  gave  me  $  1  0  a  week 
and  I  stayed  home  and  babysit.  Well,  I  had  lots  of  work  at  home.  I  always  did 
the  bookkeeping  in  winter  and  did  a  lot  of  sewing  in  winter.  So  I  babysit 
those  two  boys,  I  brought  them  up  for  six  years.  They  were  just  like  my 
own.  I  took  them  everywhere  I  went,  everywhere  I  worked.  When  I  went 
painting  and  house  cleaning  in  my  own  places,  I  took  them  along  with  me. 

And  then  Yvonne  met  a  fellow  and  she  got  married  and  then  they  bought  a 
house  and  they  moved  away.  And  the  boys  still  come  and  see  me;  every 
Christmas  they  come  and  visit  me,  the  whole  family.  She  got  two  more 
children  so  she  has  four  and  she  is  very  happily  married.  She  said  it  worked 
out  for  her  all  right. 

Heidi's  marriage  continued  to  deteriorate.  She  describes  herself  as  a  slave  and 
her  husband  as  a  field  marshall.  Again  she  thought  of  leaving  him  but  was  restricted  by  a 
number  of  factors.  As  was  the  case  in  the  early  years  of  their  marriage,  her  family  was 
in  Europe,  she  had  no  friends  in  Canada,  and  she  didn't  know  about  welfare.  Further  she 
had  noted  amongst  her  tenants  that  the  families  with  a  father  had  fewer  difficulties  with 
their  children,  so  she  assumed  that  life  without  a  father  for  her  children  might  be  even 
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more  difficult  than  it  already  was.  As  well,  she  didn't  want  her  children,  who  were  the 

most  important  part  of  her  life,  to  ever  accuse  her  of  depriving  them  of  their  father  So 

she  reasoned  with  herself  that  she  would  try  harder  to  make  the  marriage  work,  and  if  it 

didn't  get  better  she  would  leave  him  when  the  children  were  older. 

But  for  me  it  got  worse  from  year  to  year  and  I  felt  I  was  just  like  a  slave  to 
my  husband.  He  was  just  like  a  field  marshall  in  our  house.  When  he  woke 
up  I  didn't  know  from  day  to  day  what  new  instructions  he  is  going  to  give 
me  and  what  new  rules  were  coming  up  Everytime  a  day  came  up  I  was 
scared  of  every  day.  I  thought  lots  of  times  of  leaving  him  but  my  family  was 
in  Europe  and  I  didn't  have  anybody  here  and  I  never  had  heard  of  welfare 
until  maybe  about  10  years  ago  when  we  had  tenants  that  were  on  welfare. 

But  I  would  have  never  gone  on  welfare  because  I  knew  we  had  three  houses 
already  and  I  don't  have  to  go  on  welfare.  I  thought,  'Well,  if  he  doesn't  want 
me  anymore  he  could  give  me  a  house  and  I  could  live  in  there  and  I  could 
bring  up  my  kids.'  But  then  I  thought  it's  very  hard  because  I  seen  from  other 
women  that  lived  in  our  houses  how  hard  it  is  to  bring  up  young  kids  just  by 
a  mother.  Sometimes  they  don't  listen,  sometimes  they  don't  want  to  go  to 
school  and  sometimes  they  want  to  go  out.  And  if  there  is  just  a  mother, 
well  they  don't  want  to  listen  so  good.  When  there  is  a  father  things  work 
out  better.  And  I  thought  always,  'I  don't  want  to  ever  be  accused  by  the  kids 
of  taking  away  their  father.'  They  would  say  when  they  grow  up  it  must  have 
been  my  fault,  I  didn't  try  hard  enough,  they  had  to  grow  up  without  a  father. 

And  I  didn't  like  that  idea.  So  I  thought  always,  'Well,  I  wait.  Maybe  when  the 
oldest  one  -  she  was  quite  hard-headed,  just  like  my  husband  -  when  the 
oldest  one  gets  through  her  teenage  years  maybe  then  it  will  get  better '  I 
knew  our  son  was  so  good.  He  should  have  been  a  girl  instead  of  a  boy,  he 
was  so  soft-hearted.  He  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.  He  would  never  talk  back  to  his 
father,  while  the  oldest  daughter,  she  tried  sometimes  to  explain  to  him  and 
he  wouldn't  hear  nothing  of  that.  He  had  to  be  always  right.  And  no  matter 
how  hard  she  tried  in  school  or  with  her  friends  or  doing  her  homework  or 
helping  me  with  the  housework,  he  always  put  her  down.  He  never  told  her 
that  this  is  good  or  she  did  well  in  school.  When  she  brought  the  report  card 
home,  I  always  praised  her  when  I  seen  her  marks  were  good,  but  to  her  dad 
the  marks  were  never  good  enough.  He  always  put  her  down.  She  hated 
that.  But  for  me  I  thought,  'Well,  I  go  on.'  I  knew  it  had  to  be  an  end.  I  knew 
I  couldn't  go  on  like  that  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  just  didn't  know  how  it 
would  end  or  when  I  should  end  it. 

Heidi  explains  that  she  tried  to  keep  peace  in  the  family  and  to  protect  the  children  from 

their  father's  abuse.  This  seemed  particularly  necessary  with  her  eldest  daughter.  Iris, 

who  tended  to  fight  back  against  her  father's  unreasonable  demands. 

So  the  years  went  by  and  I  tried  to  forget.  I  never  reminded  him  of  things 
like  that  because  I  knew  he  would  get  mean  again.  So  I  always  tried  to  keep 
peace.  And  when  the  kids  grew  up,  when  the  oldest  one  was  in  junior  high 
school,  and  she  must  have  been  in  grade  nine,  she  want  to  go  to  a  high 
school  dance  and  he  didn’t  want  to  let  her  go.  She  kept  asking  and  asking, 
she  said  her  girl  friend  Linda  she  is  going  and  other  girls  are  going  and  she 
would  want  to  go  too  and  dance  too.  She  wants  to  see  what  it  is  like.  So  he 
finally  said  yes  she  could  go  but  she  is  supposed  to  be  home  by  1  1  o’clock. 

But  she  didn't  want  to  walk  home  by  herself.  She  said  she  had  to  wait  till  the 
other  girls  were  walking  home  with  her.  So  she  was  about  an  hour  late  Oh 
he  was  raving  mad  at  home.  He  screamed  and  yelled  when  she  comes  home 
he  locked  the  door  already.  And  he  said  to  me  he  wouldn't  let  her  in  when 
she  comes  home.  She  should  stay  where  she  was  and  she  wasn't  supposed 
to  come  in  the  house  anymore.  My  heart  was  just  pounding.  The  other  two 
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kids  had  gone  to  bed.  So  when  Iris  came  I  had  snuck  to  the  door  and  opened 
the  door  lock,  real  quietly  so  he  didn't  hear  me  that  I  went  down;  he  was 
watching  television.  I  thought  when  she  comes  home  that  she  can  get  at  least 
in  the  house.  And  when  she  opened  the  door  and  she  came  in  and  he  went 
there  with  a  stick  and  he  want  to  hit  her  and  I  pleaded  with  him  not  to  hit  her. 

I  said,  'It's  the  first  time  she  went  and  she  is  a  bit  late  and  she  said  she  is 
sorry  and  she  won't  be  late  again.'  He  insisted  that  she  takes  her  suitcase  and 
leaves  the  house  and  never  comes  back  in.  And  the  other  kids  got  up;  they 
woke  up  and  they  started  crying  and  they  pleaded  with  him,  ’Dad,  please  let 
Iris  stay.'  So  I  had  to  go  on  my  knees  again  and  beg  to  let  us  all  stay  in  our 
house.  And  I  said,  'This  is  unreal!'  She  had  to  promise  never  go  out  again. 

And  she  wasn't  allowed  to  go  anyplace,  not  to  a  show  -  lots  of  times  she 
asked  him  if  she  could  go  to  a  show.  He  said,  'No!  You  stay  home!  You 
didn't  come  home  one  time  and  therefore  this  is  the  punishment  as  long  as 
you  go  to  school.’  She  was  not  allowed  to  go  anyplace.  She  was  bitter 
against  her  dad.  Oh,  she  was  so  bitter.  And  I  didn't  blame  her.  But  I  always 
kept  telling  her  she  should  finish  her  school  and  then  go  to  work.  She  would 
have  wanted  to  go  to  university  too  but  she  said  she  couldn't  take  this 
treatment.  He  hit  her  several  times  but  I  always  protected  them  as  much  as  I 
could. 

Heidi  and  her  family  made  plans  to  travel  to  Germany  the  summer  after  Iris 

finished  high  school.  She  describes  how  her  husband  threatened  first  her  daughters  and 

then  herself  by  forbidding  them  to  go  on  the  holiday. 

But  then  in  1973,  Iris  finished  high  school  and  it  was  just  about  a  month 
before  she  had  to  write  the  final  exams.  We  had  made  plans  to  go  to 
Germany  on  a  holiday,  the  whole  family.  We  had  started  planning  it  already  on 
Christmas.  I  bought  for  everybody  two  new  suitcases  for  Christmas  and 
everybody  was  just  looking  forward  to  that  trip.  And  I  said,  'We  should  go 
on  a  trip  all  together;  that  would  be  the  last  time  that  the  whole  family  would 
be  together.  If  Iris  is  now  finished  school,  she  might  start  working;  she  might 
too  get  a  boyfriend  and  get  married,  and  we'll  never  go  together  again.'  And 
Hans  was  already  16  that  time  He  just  had  two  more  years  of  high  school 
and  he  wanted  to  go  to  university  so  I  said,  'Well,  things  will  be  different 
when  one  is  finished  school.'  But  he  kept  aggravating  everybody  before  we 
went  on  that  trip  and  the  slightest  thing  that  the  kids  said  that  he  didn't  like,  he 
right  away  said  to  the  girls  -  first  he  started  with  Iris  -  she  was  not  allowed 
to  go  on  that  trip;  she  was  to  stay  home  all  by  herself.  And  she  cried.  She 
cried  always.  She  says,  'Mom,  do  I  really  have  to  stay  home  all  by  myself7  I 
want  to  go  too.'  And  then  a  week  or  so  later,  he  started  the  same  thing  with 
Anna.  He  told  her  too  that  she  can't  go  on  the  trip.  And  I  said,  'Listen!  They 
are  all  looking  forward  to  the  trip.  We  worked  so  hard '  Because  every 
summer  holiday  the  kids  were  not  allowed  to  go  anyplace.  They  had  to  go  to 
work  with  him  to  masonry  jobs.  He  didn't  hire  any  helpers  anymore;  he  took 
the  kids  along  every  day  and  they  had  to  stay  with  him  until  late  at  night  till  it 
was  dark.  And  they  never  got  paid.  He  always  said,  'When  they  get  married, 
they  will  get  a  house  for  that,  so  they  should  just  keep  on  working.’  And  he 
puts  all  the  money  in  the  bank  and  when  he  has  again  money  about  $7000  or 
$8000,  he  bought  again  another  old  house.  So  he  invested  all  the  time  the 
money.  And  the  girls,  they  were  really  upset.  They  just  hardly  talked 
anymore.  They  were  just  waiting  from  day  to  day,  that  time  gets  closer  and 
maybe  he  will  let  them  go.  About  60  days  before  our  departure  I  had  paid 
the  whole  fare  for  the  whole  family  and  he  agreed  to  it  that  I  could  make  out 
the  cheque,  because  it  was  a  charter  flight  so  we  had  to  pay  60  days  ahead. 

But  still  he  kept  telling  the  girls  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  go.  He  said  he 
don’t  care  if  he  loses  the  money,  they  are  not  allowed  to  go.  And  they  were 
crying  so  hard.  I  said,  'I  don’t  know,  I  don’t  care  anymore  either.  If  you  are 
not  allowed  to  go,  I  don't  want  to  go  either.  I  am  going  to  stay  home  with 
you  because  it  seems  like  this  whole  trip  is  falling  apart."  Until  the  last  day  he 
did  that  to  us,  he  did  to  the  kids  and  to  me,  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  go. 
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He  told  me  too  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  go.  And  then  Hans  said,  'Well,  if 
Mom  doesn't  go  and  the  girls  are  not  allowed  to  go,  I  don't  want  to  go  either.' 

So  he  said,  'So  what?  We  all  stay  home.'  But  we  had  our  suitcases; 
everybody  packed.  We  all  said,  'Just  in  case  we  can  go,  we  have  them  ready!' 

I'll  tell  you,  I  didn't  believe  it  until  we  were  at  the  airport,  until  the  plane  took 
off,  that  we  were  really  going. 

The  trip  to  Germany  did  transpire  and  Heidi  was  able  to  see  her  family  and  tell  them 

about  her  life.  Just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  vacation  her  husband  'started  to  get  real 

mean,"  call  her  names,  and  accuse  her  of  being  a  whore,  in  front  of  her  family. 

However,  when  her  sister  asked  her  to  stay  in  Germany,  Heidi  answered  that  she  must 

go  back  so  that  her  son  could  get  a  university  education. 

When  we  came  to  Germany  and  I  seen  my  family  I  couldn’t  believe  it.  I  told 
my  sister  -  my  father  was  still  alive  that  time  -  'What  he  is  doing  to  us  is 
unreal.  He  is  keeping  us  like  slaves.  We  have  to  go  work  every  day  with  him 
and  we  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  fun  or  any  say  in  any  case.'  I  was  really 
upset  too  because  three  days  before  we  were  leaving  in  Germany  he  started 
a  big  fight  with  my  sister  and  my  bother-in-law.  They  asked  us  in  the 
evening,  we  come  to  her  livingroom  and  just  sit  together  and  talk  because 
they  knew  that  in  three  days  we  were  leaving.  And  we  were  travelling  quite  a 
bit  in  Germany.  We  didn't  have  much  time  together.  So  she  said,  'in  the 
evening  come  into  the  livingroom  and  we'll  talk.’  But  we  just  had  started  and 
all  of  a  sudden  Deiter  started  to  get  real  mean  and  he  called  me  names  and  he 
accused  me  of  all  kinds  of  things.  My  sister  and  my  brother-in-law  and  my 
brother  and  his  wife,  they  were  there  too,  they  couldn't  believe  it,  what  he 
was  all  saying  about  me.  That  I  was  a  whore,  and  that  I  was  a 
good-for-nothing,  and  that  I  whore  around  with  all  the  neighborhood  men, 
and  all  of  these  things.  I  couldn't  believe  that  this  is  all  coming  out  of  my 
husband  s  mouth.  I  cried.  And  I  listened  to  him  for  maybe  about  an  hour.  I 
couldn't  take  it  anymore.  I  said  I'm  going  to  bed.  The  kids  had  been  asleep 
already.  And  my  brother-in-law  said  to  Deiter  -  he  doesn't  know  him  very 
well  because  we  have  lived  25  years  in  Canada  already  and  he  just  had  known 
my  husband  for  maybe  a  year  and  not  too  good  at  that  time  -  he  said,  'But 
you  should  quit  talking  about  Heidi  like  that  because  I  know  her  for  many 
years  and  she  is  not  like  that,  what  you  are  saying.’  And  my  brother  said  too, 

'I  don't  believe  what  is  coming  out  of  your  mouth.  If  you  don't  quit  right  now 
talking,  I  am  going  home.'  And  my  brother-in-law  said,  'If  I  didn't  know  that 
you  are  leaving  in  three  days  I  would  throw  you  out  of  this  house  right  now. 

So  I  went  to  bed.  I  said,  'Good  night,’  and  then  my  husband  came  upstairs  too. 
Next  day  my  sister,  she  invited  us  for  supper  and  he  didn’t  go.  He  was  just 
laying  in  bed  all  day,  my  husband.  He  didn't  go  anyplace  no  more  with  us  and 
he  didn't  talk  to  anybody  and  he  was  just  plain  mean. 

My  husband  had  really  gone  mad  three  days  before  we  left  there  and  my 
sister  and  her  husband,  they  told  me,  'How  can  you  go  back  to  Canada  with 
this  guy?  He  is  so  mean  to  you;  he  has  nothing  good  to  say  about  you.  We 
know  that  it  isn’t  so  Why  do  you  go  back  with  him?  Stay  here1  Stay  with  us 
and  let  him  go!’  And  I  said,  'I  can't!  Our  son  -  he  was  16  at  that  time  —  he 
had  two  more  years  of  high  school  to  go,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  years 
before,  he  was  an  honor  student  since  grade  five,  and  he  wanted  to  go  to 
university.  So  I  told  my  sister,  ’I  can’t  destroy  that  for  him.  He  is  such  a  good 
boy.  I  have  to  do  that  for  him.  I  have  to  go  back  and  I  have  to  suffer  and  I 
have  to  stay  with  my  husband  and  I  have  to  pretend  the  best  I  can.  And  I  have 
to  take  whatever  he  hands  out  to  me  until  that  boy  is  finish  university.  And  I 
hope  my  nerves  will  take  it  until  the  day  he  is  finished. 

So  in  three  days  we  went  on  the  flight  home  and  when  we  came  home,  he 
started  all  over  again  -  that  I  had  ruined  the  whole  holiday  trip  and  that  he 
would  never  go  on  holidays  with  any  of  us  again,  that  would  be  the  last  time. 
And  I  said  to  my  kids,  'I  knew  it,  that  this  would  be  the  last  holiday  trip  and 
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that  he  would  never  take  us  again  anyplace  else.  But  that's  all  right.  We  just 
keep  on  going  from  day  to  day  and  see  what  happens.' 

The  abuse  Heidi  suffered  in  front  of  her  family  in  Germany  was  also  experienced  in 

front  of  some  Canadian  friends,  upon  their  return  home  Her  friends'  protestations 

resulted  in  her  husband  decreeing  that  the  friendship  could  not  be  continued. 

We  had  friends  -  they  had  been  friends  with  us  since  1956.  When  we  came 
back  from  Germany  in  1973  they  came  to  visit  us  that  same  evening  we  had 
come  home.  Because  before  we  left  George  had  asked  my  husband  if  we 
visit  his  mother  in  Germany.  She  lived  in  the  Black  Forest  and  he  hadn’t  see 
his  mom  for  a  long  time.  And  so  my  husband  had  said,  'Yeah,  we  can  drive  by 
there  and  visit  and  say  hello  and  then  we'll  tell  you  how  she  is  doing.'  So  he 
was  so  anxious  to  hear  how  his  mom  is.  So  I  had  told  them  what  day  we 
would  come  back,  so  they  came  right  away  the  first  evening.  And  that 
evening,  he  started  too,  my  husband,  to  make  me  look  so  bad  -  that  I  would 
be  a  whore  and  that  I  would  kiss  every  man  that  comes  close  to  me  and  all 
that  garbage,  and  that  I  spoiled  the  whole  holidays  in  Germany  for  him.  And 
that  all  was  a  lie.  And  George  listened  for  a  while,  he  said,  'Deiter,  listen! 

Heidi  is  not  like  that.  I  know  her  better  than  that.  I  know  her  for  20  years 
and  she  is  not  like  that.  What  you  are  saying?  That  isn't  true!'  And  they  both 
had  one  or  two  drinks,  and  so  Deiter  got  mad  at  him  and  he  said  he  is  not 
going  to  be  told  by  him  what  he  can  or  not  do  in  his  own  house.  And  then 
George  said,  'Well,  okay,  okay,  you  can  say  or  do  whatever  you  like  in  your 
own  house,  but  I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  you  see  Heidi  crying  already,  I  don't 
know  why  you're  doing  this  to  her.'  And  he  went  outside  with  Deiter;  he 
wanted  a  pail  of  sand  in  his  car  for  in  winter  when  it  gets  slippery  that  he  has 
some  weight  in  his  trunk.  So  they  went  outside  together  and  Wilma,  my 
friend,  she  stayed  in  the  house  and  she  shaked  her  head  and  she  said,  'What's 
the  matter  with  Deiter?  He  never  talked  like  that  before  about  you.’  And  I 
said,  'I  don't  know  either.  He  did  this  in  Germany;  he  spoiled  the  holiday.  My 
brother-in-law  almost  threw  him  out  of  his  house  and  he  told  me  he  never 
allowed  that  in  his  house  ever  again.  I  could  come  and  visit  anytime  but  not 
Deiter  anymore.  He  don’t  want  to  see  him.  So  Wilma  said,  'Well,  maybe  he 
had  a  drink  too  much;  maybe  he’ll  be  all  right  again  next  day.  Just  don't  say 
nothing  anymore  to  him;  just  let  him  be  and  maybe  he'll  straighten  out  himself.' 

But  he  didn't.  Next  day  I  had  to  phone  Wilma  and  George  to  tell  them  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  come  in  our  house  anymore;  that  our  friendship 
would  be  finish  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  phone  her  or  talk.  And  I  didn't  until 
1979  when  I  moved  in  here  in  this  suite.  Then  I  phoned  her  up  again  and  we 
are  good  friends  again.  She  said  she  wouldn't  have  come  to  our  place 
anymore  anyway. 

Heidi  explains  how  some  years  prior  her  husband  had  also  forbidden  her  to  go  to 
church,  and  to  associate  with  her  friends  that  did  go.  She  describes  living  with  his  rules 
and  regulations  as  similar  to  army  life. 

And  I  had  another  friend,  her  name  is  Helga  and  her  husband's  name  is  Adolf. 

They  always  came  to  visit.  We  three  couples  were  really  close  friends  for 
about  20  years.  Both  couples  go  to  church  on  Sunday  and  I  was  not  allowed 
to  go  to  church  since  our  kids  were  small.  That  was  about  1964.  My  little 
one  was  about  four  years  old  -  that  was  the  last  time  I  was  allowed  to  go  to 
church.  He  forbidden  me  to  go  to  church.  I  took  them  sometimes  to  Sunday 
School  and  he  said  when  I  came  home.  That's  the  last  time  you  go  to  church. 

This  stupid  people,  they  make  you  all  haywire,  all  them  ministers.  They  ought 
to  be  hung  by  their  feet,  and  the  people  that  go  to  church  they  are  all  stupid 
and  crazy.  And  you  are  one  of  them.'  So  I  m  not  allowed  to  go  to  church  no 
more.  He  says,  If  you  go  one  more  time  I  throw  you  out  of  the  house.  Im 
supposed  to  clean  his  shoes  or  cut  the  grass  or  weed  the  garden  in  that  time. 
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That  would  be  much  smarter  than  running  to  church.  So  I  couldn't  go 
anymore.  I  felt  really  sad.  Every  Sunday  I  used  to  dress  up  and  I  see  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  walking  by  to  church,  and  I  had  to  cut  grass  or 
clean  shoes  in  that  time.  And  our  kids  were  not  allowed  to  go  to 
confirmation  or  nothing.  He  said.  They  don't  need  that  They'd  better  do 
homework  in  that  time;  that  would  be  smarter  than  taking  them  to  church.'  So 
whenever  our  friends  had  come  over  in  the  years  before,  then  we  talked  for 
awhile  but  as  soon  as  the  subject  came  up  about  church  -  because  both 
couples  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  not  to  the  same  church  but  they  have 
each  their  own  church  they  go  to  -  and  as  soon  as  the  subject  of 
church-going  came  up,  my  husband  really  got  out  of  hand.  And  they  didn’t 
like  that  so  therefore  they  said  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  him.  They 
don't  even  want  to  come  to  our  house  anymore.  They  would  want  to  come 
and  visit  me  but  not  him.  So  in  1973  I  had  to  tell  them  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  come  anymore  and  that  our  friendship  is  over.  So  he  destroyed 
every  friendship  that  I  had.  And  I  was  not  allowed  to  talk  to  any  neighbours  - 
I  just  could  talk  to  neighbours  when  he  didn't  see  me,  when  he  was  out 
someplace  or  I  was  in  the  back  yard  in  one  of  our  houses  and  the  neighbours 
were  cutting  grass  and  I  was  cutting  grass,  so  we'd  talk  across  the  fence  a 
little  bit.  But  otherwise  I  never  was  allowed  into  any  neighbour’s  house.  He 
wanted  to  keep  us  away  from  everything;  that  only  he  was  the  ruler  and  the 
boss  and  well,  he  acted  like  a  field  marshall.  Sometimes  I  thought  we  are  in 
the  army,  you  know.  So  we  just  had  to.  When  he  went  to  work  on  masonry 
jobs  he  got  up  a  bit  earlier,  but  when  he  didn't  go  to  work  he  got  up  at  noon 
time  when  the  kids  came  home  for  lunch.  And  then  he  made  new  rules  and 
regulation.  Every  day  I  was  scared  of  what  coming  next  out  of  his  mouth. 

Oh,  life  was  hell! 

Heidi’s  husband  continued  in  his  erratic  and  abusive  behaviour.  As  a  result  Heidi  s  mental 
health  began  to  deteriorate.  Still  she  kept  working  and  trying  to  ignore  her  problems, 
determined  to  carry  on. 

And  things  got  really  rough  when  we  got  back  from  Germany.  Oh  my  nerves 
nearly  collapsed!  Because  my  mom  had  passed  away  and  my  dad  had  made 
appointment  with  a  lawyer  and  so  he  was  waiting  for  me  to  come.  He  said  all 
three  kids,  my  sister,  my  brother  and  me,  we  have  to  be  together  with  my 
dad  at  the  lawyer's  office  and  then  the  bank  account  that  my  mom  had  would 
be  divided.  Which  was  very  small.  We  just  got  850  marks.  That  would  be 
about  half  of  it  in  dollars  -  about  $400.  I  gave  that  to  my  sister  but  I  asked 
my  husband  first  if  that  is  all  right  and  he  said,  'Yeah,  that's  all  right:  Then  my 
brother  was  only  18.  My  sister  built  a  house  in  Germany  and  my  brother  was 
not  of  age,  so  therefore  he  was  not  allowed  to  sign  out  the  mortgage  and  my 
dad  signed  out  the  mortgage.  My  brother  made  the  house  payments  but  my 
brother  owned  nothing.  And  my  brother  did  most  of  the  carpentry  work  on 
that  house  and  he  felt  like  really  funny.  He  says  he  is  now  40  years  old  and 
he  still  don't  own  nothing  It’s  all  in  my  dad  s  name.  He  said,  'My  mom  passed 
away  already  and  what  if  our  dad  passes  away  and  everything  is  on  his  name7 
It  will  belong  to  the  state.'  So  he  said  when  we  go  to  the  lawyer,  we  should 
talk  it  out.  So  we  should  all  get  together  with  my  dad  and  tell  him  that  he 
should  sign  part  of  that  house  over  to  him.  So  then  I  said,  'I  never 
contributed  nothing  to  your  house.  I  got  eight  houses  in  Canada,  I  don't  need 
nothing  of  your  house  anyway.  So  my  part  should  go  to  my  brother  and 
sister.'  So  I  asked  my  husband  and  he  said  he  agreed  and  so  we  signed  our 
part  away  when  we  were  there.  But  when  we  came  back  to  Canada  from 
that  visit,  my  husband  nearly  got  out  of  his  mind.  I  had  to  write  my  sister  that 
this  agreement  should  not  be  valid  My  husband  wants  the  part  again.  Oh,  I 
cried  and  cried.  I  says,  'How  can  you  do  that  to  me?  Say  one  thing  and  mean 
another  thing?'  But  I  kept  on  working.  My  nerves  were  really  bad  and  my 
husband  kept  telling  me  that  I  wrecked  the  whole  holiday  over  there  and  I  am 
so  stupid  and  I  am  an  idiot  and  I  belong  to  the  crazy  house.  He  called  me  all 
kinds  of  names.  Oh,  I  got  so  depressed!  But  I  stayed  with  it  and  I  thought, 
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'Well,  that  can't  go  on  too  long  any  more.'  That  was  in  1973.  Well  we  went 
on  holidays  in  1974  but  it  really  wasn't  anymore  the  same.  His  sister  had 
come  over  for  a  visit  but  I  pretended  everything  was  okay.  And  then  every 
second  summer  we  build  another  garage  so  we  kept  on  working,  but  things 
weren't  the  same  anymore. 

Heidi's  family  took  one  last  trip  together  and  again  her  husband  exhibited  erratic,  abusive 

behavior.  She  realizes  now,  but  did  not  know  at  the  time,  that  his  erratic  behavior  was 

related  to  his  not  having  sexual  access  to  their  youngest  daughter,  Anna. 

So  in  1976  we  went  again  on  a  holiday  trip.  We  had  bought  a  camper  in 
1974  and  we  went  in  1976  on  a  California  trip.  We  went  25  days  travelling. 

We  never  stayed  more  than  a  day  in  the  same  place  and  we  usually  stayed  in 
campgrounds.  We  went  in  1976  with  our  big  camper,  the  whole  family 
together,  went  on  a  California  trip.  We  left  right  after  the  kids  finished 
school  and  we  went  for  25  days.  It  was  the  American  bicentennial  year  so 
we  went  first  to  Spokane  and  then  we  went  to  Couer  D'Alene  and  we 
watched  the  bicentennial  celebration  in  Coeur  D'Alene.  Then  we  went  to  visit 
Lewis  and  Clarke  caverns  and  we  went  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  we  went  to 
Grand  Canyon.  That  was  really  nice.  The  whole  family  was  happy.  Then  we 
stayed  in  the  Brice  Canyon  overnight,  when  we  went  to  Las  Vegas.  Still 
everybody  was  happy.  Everybody  enjoyed  it.  It  was  really  hot  too.  We 
stayed  in  Las  Vegas  in  the  Stardust  Hotel  and  they  had  a  campground  in  the 
back  of  the  hotel  and  they  had  a  swimming  pool  and  after  10  o'clock  the 
swimming  pool  got  closed,  and  then  we  went  out  for  supper  and  then  we 
went  to  see  all  the  hotels  in  downtown  Las  Vegas.  We  stayed  up  till  4 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  seems  like  in  Las  Vegas  everybody  is  up  all  night 
and  sleeping  all  day.  In  daytime  you  hardly  could  see  a  person  on  the  street. 

Then  we  went  to  Los  Angeles.  We  had  friends  in  Los  Angeles,  in  Diamond 
Bar,  and  my  friend  she  took  a  day  off  and  she  took  us  to  Universal  Studio 
and  next  day  she  took  us  to  Disneyland  and  then  we  stayed  one  day  at  her 
house,  just  roaming  around  in  the  swimming  pool  and  then  we  took  off  again. 

We  went  to  San  Diego  and  we  visited  the  San  Diego  Zoo  and  we  visited  then 
Marineland  and  then  we  started  our  way  back.  And  we  visited  the  Queen 
Mary;  it  was  docked  in  Long  Beach.  And  that  day  my  husband  was  really 
funny  again.  We  went  in  the  morning  to  the  boat  and  he  went  separate  -  he 
went  a  different  way.  He  never  even  told  anybody.  Me  and  the  kids  we  were 
together  and  all  of  a  sudden  nobody  knew  where  Dad  was.  And  we  didn't 
see  him  all  day.  And  we  couldn't  figure  out  where  he  was.  The  kids  went 
sometimes  different  directions  looking  out  for  him  and  then  we  met  each 
other  on  a  certain  place.  But  we  couldn't  see  him.  We  had  waited  for  maybe 
about  two  hours  at  the  entrance,  we  thought  he  must  be  waiting  at  the 
entrance.  And  everybody  was  upset  during  the  day  because  he  went  out  by 
himself  and  he  didn't  say  nothing.  So  I  said  to  the  kids,  'Oh,  oh1  Some 
argument  is  going  to  come  up  again.  And  then  we  went  back  to  our  camper 
and  there  he  was  laying  in  the  camper,  sleeping.  And  then  he  woke  up  when 
we  opened  the  camper  and  he  started  to  argue  again  and  he  said  that  we 
went  a  different  way  and  he  was  all  day  by  himself.  I  said,  'No,  you  went  a 
different  way.  We  were  all  together.  But  we  couldn't  find  you.  All  day  we 
were  looking  for  you  and  everybody  was  worried.  Where  you  were?  And 
from  that  moment  on,  he  was  starting  to  get  weird  again.  And  I  never  knew 
why  he  always  got  so  weird  That  happened  several  times  in  a  month.  First  I 
thought,  'He  is  worse  than  a  woman  I  never  got  upset  or  so  want  to  argue 
all  the  time  when  I  got  my  period,  but  it  seems  like  he  got  it.  But  I  couldn't 
understand  it,  why  he  always  got  so  weird.  And  on  the  way  home  on  that 
trip,  every  day  it  was  just  like  living  with  an  enemy.  Everything  aggravated 
him.  You  couldn't  do  nothing  right.  You  couldn't  say  nothing  right.  The  kids 
were  afraid  to  open  their  mouth.  Everytime  somebody  just  started  talking  he 
told  them  to  shut  up  and  everybody  wished  we  were  already  back  home. 

Every  day  was  just  hell!  And  I  didn't  understand  it,  but  now  I  know  why. 

Having  sex  with  me  wasn't  good  enough  for  him.  He  wanted  to  have  it  with 
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his  daughter  and  that  wasn't  possible  because  the  whole  family  was  together. 

So  he  got  so  mean  because  he  couldn't  have  his  way.  Since  my  daughter  told 
me,  now  I  can  understand  it  -  why  all  those  arguments  happened.  He  argued 
sometimes  for  no  reason  whatsoever.  Just  to  pick  on  me.  Just  to  make  me 
mad.  So  when  we  came  back  from  that  holiday  trip  -  that  was  by  the  end  of 
July  or  beginning  of  August  -  my  oldest  daughter  said,  'Mom,  I  will  never  go 
with  you  on  a  holiday  trip  ever  again.  That  was  the  last  time,  because  Dad  is 
so  mean  and  nasty,  nobody  can  talk  to  him.  And  a  holiday  is  supposed  to  be 
fun  but  this  is  not  fun.  Everybody  is  scared  of  the  next  day.'  So  I  says,  'Well, 

I  think  I  won't  go  on  a  holiday  trip  again  either.  I  think  that  will  be  the  last  one.' 

Heidi  describes  an  incident  where  her  husband  hit  her  eldest  daughter  on  the 

head,  resulting  in  a  serious  injury  which  almost  left  her  blind.  Iris  was  afraid  to  tell  the 

doctor  what  happened  -  afraid  of  repercussions  from  her  father.  The  incident  resulted 

in  everyone  living  in  more  fear  -  "like  hostages"  in  their  own  home. 

So  from  then  on  things  got  worse.  That  same  year  in  November,  my 
daughter  was  working  for  the  government  already  for  about  three  years  - 
yeah,  she  started  in  1973,  that  was  1976.  She  lived  in  the  downstairs  suite 
of  our  house.  We  used  to  have  tenants  but  then  she  was  working  for  one 
year.  Then  I  asked  my  husband  if  we  could  get  rid  of  our  tenants.  My 
daughter  wanted  to  move  out  and  I  thought,  'As  long  as  I  can  keep  her  at 
home,  why  can't  he  share7'  I  wanted  to  teach  her  cooking  and  sewing  - 
things  that  she  didn't  have  time  or  interest  while  she  was  going  to  school.  I 
wanted  to  teach  her  a  lot  of  things  before  she  gets  married  and  I  thought, 
'Someday  she'll  find  a  boyfriend  and  she'll  get  married  and  then  she  doesn't 
know  what  to  do.'  Because  in  the  summertime  they  always  had  to  go  to  work 
with  my  husband.  And  I  couldn't  teach  them  any  cooking  when  they  were 
going  to  school;  they  were  always  busy  doing  homework.  And  usually  supper 
was  ready  when  they  came  home  from  school.  So  that  year  in  November  she 
came  home  one  day  from  work  and  I  said,  'Iris,  you  can  have  supper  with  us, 
you  don't  have  to  cook  for  yourself.'  And  she  says,  'Mom,  what  you  got?'  I 
says,  'Well,  we  all  eat  the  same  thing.  You  just  sit  down  and  you'll  find  it's  all 
right  whatever  it  is.'  So  she  started  talking  about  her  job,  how  the  day  went. 

And  then  my  husband  had  said  something  and  they  started  kind  of  arguing. 

She  never  was  supposed  to  be  right  and  she  knew  she  was  right.  She  had 
said  something  and  he  didn't  like  it  and  he  got  up  and  hit  her  with  his 
bricklayer's  hand,  four  times  on  the  back  of  the  head.  Her  face  fell  in  the 
plate  of  soup  that  was  in  front  of  her  and  she  started  crying.  She  wanted  to 
talk  back  and  I  says,  'Iris,  you  go  downstairs  and  whatever  it  is  you  want  to 
argue  with  Dad,  you  talk  it  over  when  you  cool  off.'  And  he  was  really  mad 
and  he  says,  'If  I  hear  one  more  sound  out  of  you  I  really  let  you  have  it.  This 
was  just  fun  but  wait  until  I  mean  business.’  So  I  said,  'Iris,  just  go!  And  she 
was  crying.  And  about  a  week  later  she  said,  'Mom,  I  can’t  see  part  of  my 
eye;  it's  kind  of  blank.  When  the  buses  come  I  hardly  can  read  the  numbers.' 

I  says,  'Well,  maybe  you  have  a  cold  on  your  eye;  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  But 
if  it  doesn't  get  better  within  a  day  or  two  you  should  go  and  see  an  eye 
doctor  right  away.  You  have  health  insurance  and  you  have  had  to  pay  for  it; 
go  and  see  a  doctor.  Maybe  it's  nothing.  But  have  a  check-up  anyway.'  So 
she  complained  from  day  to  day  that  her  blank  spot  moves  toward  the 
middle,  that  the  blank  spot  gets  bigger.  And  I  got  worried  and  she  said  she 
made  an  appointment  today  and  she  is  going  to  see  the  doctor  today.  So  she 
didn't  come  home  from  work  like  she  usually  did.  About  six  o'clock  -  usually 
she  was  home  at  five  -  all  of  a  sudden  the  phone  rang  It  was  a  nurse  from 
the  Royal  Alex  hospital  and  she  says,  'Your  daughter  is  in  hospital  and  she  has 
to  have  an  emergency  eye  operation.  Would  you  bring  her  things?'  I  was  so 
shocked  I  started  crying.  I  said,  ’What  is  happening7'  And  so  I  dressed  up,  I 
was  just  going  to  eat  supper,  and  my  husband  drove  me  and  we  went  to  see 
her  and  she  had  her  eyes  taped  up  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  move.  She 
was  to  lay  still  all  night  on  the  same  spot  and  she  had  a  medication  and  she 
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was  scheduled  for  operation  in  the  morning.  She  was  so  upset  she  was 
crying.  She  said  the  doctor  had  asked  her  what  happened,  but  she  was  afraid 
to  tell  the  doctor  that  her  dad  hit  her  last  week  on  the  back  of  the  head  So 
the  doctor  told  her  -  she  was  examined  by  a  eye  specialist  -  that  the  retina 
popped  loose  and  it  was  just  hanging  on  a  wee  little  string  and  if  that  breaks 
loose,  she  would  be  blind  of  that  eye.  So  she  was  going  to  have  a  laser 
operation  and  she  was  so  scared  to  death.  It  was  her  first  time  in  her  life  in 
hospital.  She  never  had  been  in  hospital  before  and  she  never  been  in  a 
hospital  room.  They  had  brought  her  in  there  with  the  taped  up  eyes  and  she 
couldn’t  see  and  she  didn't  know  where  her  glasses  were.  She  didn't  need 
them  but  she  was  worried  where  her  glasses  were;  they  didn't  give  her  her 
glasses  back.  So  she  said  that  I  should  stay  with  her.  The  nurse  told  me  that 
she  has  to  go  to  sleep  and  they  will  give  her  medication  for  sleeping  and  they 
would  prepare  her  for  the  operation;  that  I  couldn't  stay  with  her.  But  I  could 
be  coming  back  to  visit  her  before  she  goes  to  the  operating  table  and  that  I 
could  stay  there  when  she  comes  back  so  that  she  knows  that  I  am  there.  So 
a  little  bit  later  they  had  moved  her  from  the  Royal  Alex  to  the  Charles 
Camsell  because  they  had  found  out  that  there  is  no  operating  time  left  in  the 
Royal  Alex  for  the  next  day,  but  in  the  Camsell  hospital  there  would  be.  So 
they  moved  here  with  ambulance  to  the  Camsell  hospital  and  she  was  worried 
all  the  time  that  I  wouldn't  know  where  she  was.  The  nurse  phoned  me  that 
they  had  moved  her  but  she  said  not  to  come  tonight  anymore,  to  come  and 
visit  her  tomorrow.  So  Iris  had  been  crying  all  night  that  they  almost  couldn't 
operate  on  her  because  her  eyes  were  all  swollen  up.  So  I  went  early,  I  think 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  called  me  to  come  and  stay  with  her  because 
she  is  so  upset.  They  had  left  her  on  a  stretcher  in  an  empty  room  with  her 
eyes  taped  up,  freezing  with  just  a  bed  sheet  covering  her.  And  they  had 
forgotten  about  her,  that  she  is  in  that  room.  I  tell  you,  that  was  something 
else!  I  waited  there  until  she  came  back  from  the  operating  room  and  I  had  to 
stay  with  her  for  two  full  days  and  nights.  She  just  wouldn't  let  go  of  my 
hand  because  she  was  so  scared  that  she  would  get  blind  because  of  her 
father.  Oh  it  was  so  hard.  The  doctor,  he  asked  her  afterwards  again,  'Who 
did  this  to  you?  Did  you  fall?  Did  you  slip?'  Because  it  was  in  December  10, 

1976.  It  had  snow  outside  already  and  the  streets  were  icy.  And  she  said 
no,  she  didn't  fall  or  she  didn't  slip;  she  didn't  know  how  it  happened.  But  she 
was  scared  to  tell  because  she  was  still  living  at  home  and  she  didn’t  know 
what  that  would  do  to  her,  if  she  would  have  said  Dad  hit  her  on  the  head 
when  the  eyeball  popped  loose.  So  when  Anna  heard  that,  she  wouldn’t  dare 
open  her  mouth  anymore  because  she  was  afraid  that  the  same  thing  would 
happen  to  her  and  she  wouldn't  want  to  be  blind  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  The 
same  with  my  son  and  the  same  with  me.  So  we  lived  like  hostages  in  the 
house.  So  that  was  in  1976. 

Heidi  describes  how  she  continued  working  hard  alongside  her  husband.  His 
behavior  continued  to  be  erratic  and  controlling.  When  her  eldest  daughter  planned  to 
marry,  he  initially  showed  enthusiasm,  landscaping  the  yard  to  make  ready  for  the 
relatives  who  would  come  from  Europe.  However,  he  did  not  approve  of  Heidi  making 
the  bridesmaid  dresses,  insisting  she  help  him  work  instead.  Determined,  Heidi  made  the 
dresses  without  him  knowing. 

In  1977  we  worked  all  summer  on  our  house.  We  didn't  go  anyplace  on 
holiday;  we  just  worked  every  day.  We  put  bricks,  about  10,000  bricks,  on 
our  house  that  we  lived.  And  we  got  it  finish  when  the  snow  fell  That  was 

1977.  And  in  1978  in  Easter  time,  my  oldest  daughter  Iris,  she  told  me  that 
she  wants  to  get  married.  She  was  engaged  and  her  boyfriend  came  over 
with  her  and  they  told  us  that  they  were  gonna  plan  the  wedding  if  I  would 
help  her.  And  I  said  sure,  I  will  help  her,  give  her  a  nice  wedding.  So  we 
started  planning  and  my  husband  said,  'Well  sit  down  and  write  to  all  the 
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relatives  in  Europe,  that  they  can  plan  their  holidays,  that  they  should  all  come 
to  the  wedding '  So  my  daughter  asked  me  if  I  would  make  her  the 
bridesmaid  dresses  and  as  soon  as  my  husband  heard  about  making 
bridesmaid  dresses  he  says,  'No  way!’  There  is  so  much  work  to  do,'  and  I 
have  to  help  him  every  day  -  that  he  wants  to  fix  up  the  yard  real  nice  before 
all  the  wedding  guests  come.  So  he  bought  three  spruce  trees  and  he  planted 
them  outside  and  he  did  a  lot  of  landscaping.  He  made  it  real  nice  but  I  had  to 
help  him  every  day.  And  he  took  once  in  a  while  a  repair  job,  a  masonry  job, 
and  I  had  to  go  with  him  because  the  kids  were  in  school.  And  I  want  to 
make  those  bridesmaid  dresses.  So  whenever  I  just  mention  something  about 
the  wedding,  anything,  he  says  she  should  do  it  and  not  me.  I'm  supposed  to 
help  him  every  day  and  she  should  plan  and  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done 
herself.  But  Iris  was  working  all  day  and  in  the  evening  there  wasn't  much 
time.  She  had  to  make  supper  and  clean  her  house  and  so  I  said,  'I  will  make 
you  the  bridesmaid  dresses.'  So  I  had  to  make  them  without  my  husband 
knowing  it.  I  sewed  sometimes  a  little  bit  in  the  evening:  I  cut  the  patterns  out 
and  I  basted  together.  And  on  Sunday  when  he  was  watching  television  then  I 
started  sewing,  or  in  the  evening  I  did  a  little  bit  sewing  So  when  it  came  to 
the  part  that  the  girls  were  supposed  to  come  and  try  them  on  if  they  fit  - 
she  had  four  bridesmaids  -  so  I  had  to  get  the  material  over  to  her  house  and 
they  were  not  allowed  to  come  to  my  house  and  try  them  on.  So  Iris  had  to 
make  them  fit  and  then  I  sewed  again;  whenever  I  could  I  sewed  the  rest  of  it. 

My  daughter,  she  was  amazed.  She  said,  'Mom,  how  did  you  do  it?  All  of  a 
sudden  those  dresses  are  finished.'  And  I  said,  'Well,  where  there  is  a  will, 
there  is  a  way,  and  I  found  a  way  to  do  it.’ 

Prior  to  the  wedding  Heidi's  husband  reversed  his  decision  to  support  the  wedding  and 
once  again  became  extremely  abusive,  deploring  the  wedding  and  threatening  to  kill  Heidi 
if  she  didn't  leave.  Heidi  coped  by  trying  to  ignore  her  husband  and  staying  away  to 
work  at  cleaning  and  painting  her  tenant  s  houses.  Again  she  rationalizes  staying  in  the 
marriage  for  the  sake  of  the  children  -  for  Iris's  wedding  and  for  Hans  and  Annas 
university  careers. 

So  I  had  written  to  everybody  and  the  replies  came  back  and  I  paid  the  hall, 
the  supper,  I  paid  about  S800  —  we  had  about  250  wedding  guests  -  and  we 
paid  the  photographer  and  the  band;  everything  was  arranged.  And  then 
about  two  weeks  before  the  wedding  Iris  told  me  that  the  parcel  opening 
would  be  at  our  house  on  Sunday  afternoon.  And  my  husband  heard  that 
when  she  said  it.  Then  he  blew  his  top.  Oh,  was  he  mad1  He  just  threw 
things  around  the  house  and  he  said  he  is  going  to  throw  everybody  out  of 
the  house  and  especially  me.  He  said  he  had  it  with  me.  This  is  all  my  doing 
and  he  doesn't  want  no  wedding  in  the  first  place  and  that  I  have  to  be  out  of 
the  house  by  Saturday,  and  that  was  Monday  evening  when  that  happened.  I 
thought  he  was  a  wild  man.  I  was  stunned1  And  he  stood  in  front  of  me  and 
he  pointed  at  me  ~  and  I  just  still  see  him  -  and  he  said,  You  be  out  of  the 
house  by  Saturday.  I  don't  want  ever  to  see  you  again.  You  can  go  up  to  the 
moon  or  you  can  go  out  and  eat  grass.  Grass  would  be  nice  and  green  now 
You  can  go  to  hell.  I  don't  ever  want  to  see  you  again.  And  I  said,  What 
about  the  wedding?'  He  said  he  don't  care  about  the  wedding  as  long  as  I  am 
gone.  If  the  guests  come,  they  can  help  themselves,  whatever  there  is  to  eat. 

And  if  she  wants  to  have  a  wedding  she  can  make  it  herself  or  whatever,  as 
long  as  I  am  not  there.  Oh  I  cried  and  cried  And  my  youngest  daughter  she 
said,  'Mom,  you  have  to  do  something  about  this..  You  cant  go  on  like  that. 

He  ruins  your  nerves  completely.'  I  just  was  crying.  I  had  all  the  time  my 
eyes  so  swollen  up  I  couldn't  sleep;  I  couldnt  eat.  And  in  daytime  I  had  to  go 
out  and  work  with  him.  There  were  tenants  moving  at  the  same  time,  two  of 
them,  so  I  just  ignored  him.  I  didn't  talk  to  him  at  ail.  I  just  took  my  paint  pail 
and  my  cleaning  pail  and  rags  and  paintbrush  and  aluminum  ladder,  and  I  went 
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every  day  from  morning  to  night  and  I  didn't  even  come  home.  I  just  came 
home  in  the  evening  when  I  knew  the  kids  were  home  and  then  I  made 
something  to  eat.  But  otherwise  I  stayed  always  at  the  places  where  I  had  to 
clean  and  paint.  And  so  our  neighbours,  they  were  cutting  grass,  that  was  the 
next  day,  and  I  walked  past  their  house  to  one  of  our  houses  where  I  want  to 
go  and  clean  and  paint,  and  they  seen  me.  My  eyes  looked  all  red  and  swollen 
up  and  they  said,  'Mrs. Schultz,  what  is  happening  to  you?  What’s  the  matter?’ 

I  said,  'My  husband  is  going  to  throw  me  out  of  the  house.  He  told  me  if  I'm 
not  gone  by  Saturday  he  will  kill  me.  I  don't  have  no  place  to  go  and  I  have 
everything  arranged  for  Iris's  wedding  and  all  the  people  will  start  coming 
next  week  and  he  said  I  should  go  to  hell.  But  I  keep  on  cleaning  and  painting 
and  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  him  and  maybe  he  will  leave  me  alone.  And  I  just 
hope  that  Saturday  goes  by  and  he  forgets  about  what  he  said  because  I  can't 
go  now.  Hans  is  still  going  to  university  and  if  I  go  away  from  the  house  like 
he  says  I  have  to,  then  who  would  pay  his  university?  He  doesn't  have  no 
money.  And  Anna  is  just  finish  high  school.  She  wants  to  go  to  university 
and  I  don't  want  to  spoil  it  for  her.  And  I  sure  want  Iris  to  have  her  wedding 
day.  I  don't  care  what  happens  after.'  So  the  wedding  guests  all  came.  I  was 
so  upset  but  I  pretended  nothing  was  wrong.  But  some  of  them,  my 
brother-in-law  from  Germany  and  my  sister-in-law,  they  asked  me  what's 
wrong  with  me,  so  I  told  them.  I  said,  'Deiter  is  so  mean  to  me.  If  I  don't  go 
out  of  the  house  by  Saturday  (but  I  said  it  was  last  Saturday)  he  was  going  to 
kill  me.  So  I  have  to  take  whatever  he  hands  me  out  as  long  as  I  don't  spoil 
Iris's  wedding.  But  I  don't  know  what  will  happen  after.' 

Once  the  wedding  was  over,  Heidi's  husband  again  focused  on  work  -  compulsive  work 

that  took  precedence  over  Heidi's  health.  During  this  time  he  threatened  again  to  throw 

her  out  of  her  house. 

So  the  wedding  guests  had  left.  And  then  tenants  had  complained  in  one  of 
the  houses  that  the  steps  are  so  bad  that  they  almost  broke  their  legs.  They 
were  wooden  steps  and  they  should  have  been  replaced  long  time  ago.  So 
he  said  when  the  wedding  guests  were  gone,  'Let's  go  to  work.  There  is 
work  to  do.'  Me  and  Anna  -  Anna  still  had  summer  holidays  -  we  had  to  go 
with  him  to  work.  Hans,  he  had  started  in  an  engineering  firm  that  summer, 
so  he  wasn't  at  home  anymore  to  work.  He  only  was  living  still  at  home.  So 
we  worked  on  those  steps.  We  made  new  front  steps  and  we  made  new 
back  steps  on  that  house  and  we  poured  about  12  foot  wide  patios  all 
around  that  house  because  he  had  water  in  that  house  one  year,  and  he  said 
that  should  never  happen  again,  so  we  poured  concrete.  He  always  said  when 
he  made  lots  of  money  during  the  year  with  masonry  business  that  we  have 
to  have  more  expenses,  so  he  bought  all  that  concrete  and  truck  and  we 
worked  there  from  morning  till  night,  day  after  day  until  the  snow  fell.  We 
made  so  much  concrete  around  that  house  We  had  to  dig  up  first  for  the 
foundations  of  the  steps.  One  time  he  didn't  brace  those  steps  right,  the 
forms  for  the  steps,  and  the  concrete  truck  had  to  about  half  way  empty,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  the  whole  braces  gave  way  and  the  whole  concrete  was  all 
flowing  away.  So  we  worked  almost  all  night  to  get  it  back  together  again 
and  the  concrete  in  the  meantime  got  almost  hard  and  we  had  to  really  work. 

I  had  blisters  all  over  my  hands  and  I  had  a  woolen  sweater  on  -  it  was  a 
brown  sweater,  I  remember.  It  was  hot  that  day.  He  wouldn't  even  let  me  go 
home  to  change  clothes.  I  was  sweating  and  I  got  sore  spots  under  my 
breasts  after  that  -  for  weeks  it  wouldn't  heal  because  I  wasn't  allowed  to 
change  when  I  was  working.  I  had  to  keep  on  working  -  no  time  to  eat  or 
drink.  Just  like  slaves!  Five  minutes  was  too  much  to  go  to  the  bathroom 
So  when  the  work  slowed  down  a  bit,  then  I  went  to  the  doctor.  I  was  so 
sore  because  I  was  just  like  open  -  you  could  get  a  half  a  finger  in  the  sore 
spots  and  it  hurted  so  much  and  it  wouldn't  heal.  And  the  doctor  gave  me 
antibiotic  cream  so  then  they  healed  up.  It  was  about  twice  that  fall  when  we 
worked  on  those  steps  that  he  got  mad  at  me  for  no  reason  at  all,  just  to 
bully  me  around.  And  he  told  me  that  I  have  to  leave,  that  I  should  go  to  hell 
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and  I  should  pack  my  suitcase  and  go  and  he  don't  want  to  see  me  the  next 
day  anymore.  He  said  the  last  time  he  gave  me  a  whole  week  to  pack  and 
find  a  place  but  this  time  he  give  me  only  a  day  or  two  and  if  I  am  not  out 
then  he  will  kick  me  out  or  throw  me  out  or  do  whatever  he  likes.  He  throw 
me  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  lock  the  door  on  me  and  never  let  me 
in.  And  that  went  on  and  on. 

Heidi  finally  took  some  action  on  her  own  behalf  -  she  went  to  see  a  lawyer. 

The  lawyer  helpfully  informed  her  that  she  had  dower  rights.  However,  telling  her  to 
stand  up  for  herself  demonstrated  a  lack  of  understanding  of  Heidi’s  desperate  situation. 
Wanting  protection  for  someday  in  the  future  when  she  'might  really  need  it',  Heidi  had 
the  lawyer  file  a  caveat. 

I  went  to  see  a  lawyer,  Mrs  Goldman  -  I  got  to  know  her  just  before  Iris's 
wedding  when  we  sold  our  old  house.  I  took  my  youngest  daughter  with  me 
after  school.  I  had  an  appointment  but  I  didn't  tell  my  husband  where  I  was 
going;  I  just  said,  'I  go  to  the  store.'  So  I  see  Mrs.  Goldman  and  I  told  her  and 
she  said,  'Lady,  you  don't  need  nothing.'  I  told  her  that  he  wants  to  throw  me 
out  of  the  house  all  the  time  and  he  says  it’s  his  house  and  I  have  nothing  to 
say  and  if  I  don't  do  as  he  says,  he'll  throw  me  out.  So  she  said,  'Don't  you 
believe  him;  you  have  dower  rights.  Don’t  you  know  what  dower  rights  are?' 

I  said,  'No.  Never  heard  of  it.'  So  she  explained  it  to  me.  She  said,  'You  are 
married  to  this  man?'  I  says,  'Yeah,  for  about  26  years.'  And  she  said,  'Well, 
therefore  you  are  his  wife  and  wherever  is  your  home,  that's  your  home  too. 

And  why  doesn't  he  go?'  I  said,  'I  told  him  that  once;  if  he  doesn't  like  it  why 
doesn't  he  go?  This  is  my  home  too.'  And  he  said  before  he  would  leave  this 
house  he  rather  kill  me.  That  he  would  never  leave  this  house;  that  I  have  to 
go.  I  had  no  right  to  be  in  this  house.  So  she  said,  'Well,  you  don't  need 
nothing.  It’s  your  house  Why  don't  you  just  tell  him  so  and  just  don't  go  and 
don't  do  all  the  time  like  he  says?  Stand  up  for  yourself!'  So  I  says,  'That’s 
easy  for  you  to  say,  but  in  our  house  he  is  the  boss  and  whatever  he  says 
goes.  And  I  am  just  sick  of  hearing  that  all  the  time  -  it's  his  house  I  want 
more  protection.'  And  she  says,  'Well  I  could  file  a  caveat.'  I  said,  'You  do 
that.  How  much  is  it?'  She  says,  '540.'  'Well',  I  says,  '$40,  here  is  $40'  File 
that  caveat!  Someday  it  will  come  to  the  boiling  point  and  I  might  really  need 
it.'  So  she  filed  that  caveat  and  she  said  the  land  title  office  will  send  you  a 
copy  of  it  to  your  house.  So  I  was  worried  for  days  that  the  mailman  would 
deliver  that  copy  and  he  would  grab  the  mail  and  he  would  see  it.  Then  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  stand  another  day  in  that  house  if  he  would  have  found 
out.  So  I  was  lucky.  The  day  the  mailman  came  he  was  outside  and  I  took  the 
mail  in  the  house  and  I  seen  it  and  I  put  it  away  so  he  didn't  know  about  it.  So 
that  was  1 978. 

Heidi  explains  that  she  hated  her  husband  for  all  of  his  abusive  words  and  threats  against 

her  life,  and  tells  how  she  lived  in  terror  of  him.  She  describes  how  he  behaved 

violently  toward  neighborhood  children,  and  harassed  tenants  and  neighbours,  and  when 

confronted  by  the  police,  denied  these  actions.  She  states  that  she  'wasn't  allowed  to 

say  anything  because  he  was  her  husband  -  he  was  the  head  of  the  family,  'the  boss. 

I  hated  him!  I  hated  him'  Because  he  never  called  me  by  my  name.  He  just 
called  me  all  kinds  of  names  like  idiot,  or  you  dummy,  or  all  kinds  of  stupid 
names  he  called  me.  And  he  said  it  in  front  of  the  kids.  And  then  he  said  one 
time  that  he  will  kill  me  -  in  front  of  the  kids  he  said  that  -  and  stuff  me  in  a 
garbage  bin.  And  if  somebody  would  ask  him  from  the  neighbourhood  where 
I  was,  he  would  tell  them  I  was  on  holidays  and  I  wouldn't  have  come  back,  or 
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he  wouldn't  know  where  I  was.  And  from  then  on  I  got  really  scared  of  him. 

I  had  to  go  to  work  with  him  on  the  repair  jobs,  the  masonry  repair  jobs  and 
whenever  I  seen  those  big  garbage  bins  I  thought  about  it.  It  really  terrified 
me  because  he  always  had  tools  with  him. 

And  he  was  so  mean  to  kids  that  walked  through  our  yard.  Teenagers 
-  he  beat  them  up  that  they  were  bleeding  all  over  and  his  hands  were 
bleeding.  But  nothing  happened!  No  police  came.  Sometimes  he  beat  up  little 
kids.  One  time  they  had  ripped  out  a  little  bit  of  carrots  and  cabbage  in  our 
garden  and  he  had  caught  them.  He  beat  the  daylight  out  of  them.  They  were 
bleeding  all  over  and  the  mother  came,  and  the  police  came  and  well,  the 
police  gave  him  a  good  talk  down  and  they  said  the  mother  could  sue  him  and 
he  said  well  then  he  would  sue  them  for  trespassing.  And  so  the  police  told 
him  all  he  is  allowed  to  do  is  take  the  water  hose  and  spray  them  but  not  beat 
them  up.  If  they  want  to  they  could  lay  charges  against  him.  But  that  went  on 
lots  of  times.  He  took  bikes  away  from  kids.  Nothing  happened.  No  police 
came.  He  hided  the  bikes  in  garages,  in  different  garages  where  the  police 
didn't  know  where  they  were.  And  he  did  all  kinds  of  mean  things  to  people 
that  owed  him  money  that  didn't  want  to  pay.  He  harassed  them  by  telephone 
and  called  all  hours  of  the  night.  Sometimes,  all  the  time,  like  he  locked  the 
telephone  in.  He  called  the  people  and  when  they  answered,  they  said  hello 
and  he  didn't  hang  up  and  he  made  all  kinds  of  funny  noises.  And  he  did  that 
to  neighbours  too.  All  kinds  of  weird  things  he  did.  But  I  couldn't  do  nothing 
about  it  because  he  was  my  husband  and  I  wasn't  allowed  to  say  anything. 

The  kids  hated  Dad  too.  And  he  did  that  to  the  tenants.  He  just  throw  all  their 
things  out  when  sometimes  they  damaged  stuff  or  they  didn't  pay  the  rent. 

So  he  went  and  shut  their  power  off  and  their  gas  off  and  when  the  police 
came  he  said,  'I  didn't  do  it.'  I  hated  all  these  behavior.  He  didn't  get  along 
with  anybody.  Not  with  his  kids,  not  with  his  wife.  He  destroyed  every 
friendship  that  I  had.  He  didn't  let  us  go  to  church.  He  told  me  -  that  was 
about  when  my  youngest  daughter  was  about  five  years  old  -  he  says,  'If  you 
go  to  church  one  more  time  I  throw  you  out  of  the  house.'  I  am  supposed  to 
clean  his  shoes  or  cut  the  lawn  outside  or  weed  the  garden  in  that  time.  He 
said  that  would  be  much  smarter.  He  said  all  people  that  go  to  church  are 
crazy  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  hanged  by  their  feet  upside  down.  I  hated 
that  talk.  Oh,  I  couldn't  stand  it  because  I  was  brought  up  different. 

In  spite  of  the  amount  of  abuse  she  was  withstanding,  Heidi  continued  trying  to  create  a 

normal  family  life  for  her  children.  However,  her  husband  s  behaviour  seemed  to 

become  even  more  erratic  and  his  threat's  on  her  life  seemed  more  real  when  he  said  he 

needed  a  gun  to  keep  everyone  in  line. 

In  1979  it  really  got  bad.  On  Christmas  my  son  bought  my  husband  a  little 
brown  carpet  as  a  Christmas  present,  for  in  front  of  his  bed,  because  we 
always  exchanged  Christmas  presents  on  Christmas  Eve.  That  was  our 
tradition.  I  bought  him  always  something,  the  kids  bought  him  always,  each  of 
them  bought  him  a  present.  But  he  never  liked  any  of  them.  He  used  to  but 
that  Christmas  he  didn't  like  anything.  And  so  when  my  son  gave  him  that 
carpet  all  nicely  wrapped  up,  he  opened  it  and  he  said,  'You  take  that  back.  I 
don't  even  want  it.  I  want  a  gun.  You  buy  me  a  gun.'  And  I  said.  What  do  you 
need  a  gun  for?'  He  said,  'I  need  a  gun  for  a  long  time  already  to  keep  you  all 
in  line.  And  if  anybody  steps  out  of  line.  I’m  going  to  let  him  have  it.  And  I 
said,  'Is  that  the  way  a  family  is  supposed  to  live7'  I  started  crying.  That  was 
our  Christmas  Eve,  all  spoiled.  Anna  started  crying  too.  She  said  that  is  not 
her  father  anymore,  it  sounds  unreal.  And  Iris  and  Tom  came  over;  I  had 
invited  them  for  supper.  When  they  came  in  the  house  we  were  supposed  to 
have  supper,  everything  was  ready  My  husband  went  into  the  bathroom, 
took  a  bath  and  never  came  out.  And  then  he  went  into  the  bedroom  and 
locked  himself  into  the  bedroom;  went  to  bed.  I  thought,  'Well  this  sounds 
really  strange.'  On  Christmas  day,  his  sister  phoned  me  and  she  wished  us  a 
Happy  Christmas  and  I  did  too.  And  she  asked  me  if  she  and  the  kids  and  her 
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husband,  if  they  could  come  and  visit  us,  if  we  would  be  at  home.  I  said, 

'Sure,  we  are  at  home.  Come  on  over.'  She  said  the  kids  sure  would  like  to 
visit  us.  They  always  ask  them  that  they  never  go  any  place,  and  they  had 
promised  them  that  they  will  go  with  them  someplace  on  Christmas  holidays. 

So  I  says,  'Come  on  over.'  And  my  husband  heard  that.  I  didn’t  ask  him  for 
permission  if  she  was  allowed  to  come.  So  I  had  to  phone  her.  He  said,  'You 
phone  her  right  back  and  you  tell  them  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  come.  I 
don't  want  no  visitors.  I  don't  need  no  visitors.  I  don't  need  no  friends,  no 
anybody.  If  they  come.  I'll  throw  you  out  right  with  them  and  you  can  stay 
there  and  you  don't  get  back  in  this  house  ever  again.'  So  I  had  to  pick  up  the 
phone  and  call  her  up  and  tell  her  that  she  is  not  allowed  to  come,  and  the 
kids  and  her  husband.  I  said,  'This  is  ridiculous!  What  is  this  going  to  be? 

There  must  be  something  wrong  here!'  He  had  broken  off  all  my  friendships 
before. 

The  news  broadcast  on  New  Year's  Day,  1979,  stating  that  the  new  Alberta  Property  Act 
had  come  into  effect  (meaning  that  half  of  the  family  property  belongs  to  the  wife), 
triggered  off  more  anger  and  abuse  in  Heidi's  husband  For  Heidi,  however,  it  marked  a 
turning  point,  providing  her  with  a  means  by  which  she  could  eventually  leave  her 
husband  and  live  on  her  own. 

So  on  New  Years  day  in  1979  we  were  watching  the  Rose  Bowl  parade  -  we 
did  that  every  year.  And  after  the  Rose  Bowl  parade  was  over  the  news 
came  on,  and  Hans  and  Anna  and  me  were  sitting  on  the  kitchen  table  and 
having  lunch.  And  my  husband  was  up  when  he  heard  them  say  on  the  news 
the  new  Alberta  Property  Act  law  came  in  effect  today.  They  said  that  when 
a  couple  owns  property,  half  of  everything  belongs  to  the  wife.  Well,  then 
my  husband  got  really  upset  when  he  heard  that  on  television,  and  he  said,  'If 
that  is  the  case  that  the  wife  gets  half  of  everything.  I'll  get  rid  of  you  one 
way  or  another,  even  if  I  have  to  kill  you.'  That  was  exactly  his  words  what 
he  said.  I  was  listening  and  nobody  said  a  word.  The  kids  were  just  listening 
Oh  he  started  raving  and  yelling.  He  said,  'You  son-of-a-bitch,  you  get  out 
of  this  house  and  I'll  see  to  it  that  you  leave  this  house  and  you  don't  get 
nothing.1  And  I  never  said  anything  that  I  want  something  or  anything  about  it. 

We  just  heard  the  news.  And  from  that  day  on  it  was  worse  and  worse. 

That  was  just  a  year  ago. 

In  the  meantime  Heidi  carried  on,  managing  and  maintaining  the  rental  properties  and 
working  alongside  her  husband  on  construction  jobs  Since  he  had  threatened  to  kill  her 
and  dispose  of  her  body  in  warehouse  garbage  bins,  she  was  constantly  afraid  for  her 


Then,  on  January  6,  we  had  a  repair  job  to  do.  It  was  for  a  company,  they 
had  delivered  some  material  to  a  place  and  the  driver  had  backed  up  to  the 
big  garage  door  and  had  smashed  in  part  of  the  wall  and  so  that  big  garage 
door  was  all  damaged  and  the  whole  overhang  there  had  to  be  repaired  in 
both  sides,  the  pillars  had  to  be  replaced  So  my  husband  ordered  me  to  go 
to  work  with  him  because  the  kids  had  gone  back  to  university  and  so  I  was 
his  regular  bricklayer  helper.  So  we  worked  there  for  three  days.  We 
always  worked  until  it  was  way  dark  And  I  was  always  scared  when  I  had  to 
go  to  work  with  him  by  myself,  because  a  couple  of  years  before  he  had  told 
the  kids  that  he  will  kill  me  one  of  these  days  and  he  will  stuff  me  in  a  big 
garbage  bin  by  a  warehouse  so  nobody  could  find  me.  And  if  somebody 
would  ask  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  was  he  would  tell  them  I  would  be 
on  holiday  in  Germany.  And  so  whenever  we  came  to  those  warehouses  -  I 
had  to  go  to  work  with  him  a  lot  of  times  -  whenever  I  see  those  big 
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garbage  bins,  i  was  really  afraid  because  I  remembered  every  time  I  seen 
them  what  he  might  do  to  me  if  there  is  nobody  around.  And  especially  at 
nighttime.  So  when  we  were  working  at  the  oil  field  supply  there  were 
always  still  people  inside  working  shift  work,  so  I  was  glad.  We  had  put  up 
this  scaffolding,  three  scaffolding  high  and  we  put  the  planks  across  to  put 
material  on  top,  just  close  to  the  roof  like.  And  there  were  only  three  blocks 
laying  on  all  those  planks  and  he  ordered  me  to  come  up  and  help  him.  It  was 
really  cold,  snow  and  wind  blowing,  and  I  said,  'I  can't  climb  up  there  until  you 
take  one  or  two  of  them  planks  away.  I  have  nothing  to  hold  on.'  And  he 
yelled  and  he  yelled  at  me  that  I  am  supposed  to  come  up  right  now  or  else 
he  will  come  down  and  get  me.  I  says,  'I  can't  climb  up  because  I  have  nothing 
to  hold  on  up  there  to  climb  over.'  And  he  said  he  will  stretch  his  foot  out. 

And  then  in  that  minute  it  hit  through  my  body  like  lightning,  because  just  six 
days  before  he  had  told  me  that  he  will  get  rid  of  me  one  way  or  another, 
even  if  he  has  to  kill  me.  And  underneath  was  the  cement  driveway.  So  I  was 
supposed  to  hold  onto  his  foot  and  he  would  just  give  me  one  kick  and  I 
would  fly  down  and  I  would  be  dead  or  crippled  for  life.  I  started  crying.  I 
didn't  get  up  on  the  scaffolding.  I  started  crying  and  I  thought,  'If  he  comes 
down  and  beats  me  up,  I’ll  run  inside  and  there  is  still  people  inside.  I  just 
hope  that  the  door  is  still  open.’  So  I  had  to  live  or  work  in  fear  all  the  time. 

Then  in  April  we  went  to  another  job  and  there  were  again  big 
garbage  bins.  It  was  a  warehouse.  And  we  worked  late  too  and  I  was  really 
scared  There  were  no  people  in  the  warehouse  at  that  night  time  anymore 
We  worked  for  a  couple  of  days  there.  But  he  didn't  get  nasty  to  me  at  that 
time.  But  I  was  scared  all  the  time.  I  wouldn't  dare  raise  my  voice  even 
towards  him,  no  matter  what  I  had  to  do.  I  just  obeyed  him  like  a  -  I  don't 
know  what  to  say.  So  that  was  the  last  job  I  went  with  him  But  in  the 
meantime  I  did  housecleaning  and  painting.  I  did  all  the  bookkeeping  for  the 
masonry  business  since  1957.  Sometimes  in  summer  we  had  three,  four, 
five  workers.  I  made  the  pay  day,  I  did  all  the  invoices,  I  filled  out  all  the  bids. 

We  had  lots  of  times  government  contracts.  I  was  working  all  the  time.  We 
worked  on  that  last  job  in  April  and  I  still  was  house  cleaning  and  painting  and 
doing  everything.  Sometimes  four  tenants  in  one  month  moved  and  I  had 
everything  everywhere  cleaned  up.  Nobody  cleaned  house,  nobody  cleaned 
the  stove  or  a  toilet  or  a  fridge  or  washed  walls.  I  did  that  all  and  lots  of 
other  repairs  to  do. 

Heidi  describes  how  her  husband  kept  sticks  and  tools  by  the  door  and  under  his  bed,  to 

be  used  as  weapons  if  need  be.  She  explains  that  living  with  her  own  fear,  she  was 

unaware  that  her  husband  was  raping  their  youngest  daughter,  as  he  had  been  doing 

already  for  nine  years.  Threatened  by  her  father,  and  encouraged  by  her  mother  to  obey 

her  father,  Anna  had  been  afraid  to  tell  anyone  what  was  happening. 

In  February  1979,  he  had  a  cut  off  hockey  stick  laying  by  the  entrance  door 
and  every  Monday  when  I  washed  clothes  I  wanted  to  take  that  stick  away.  I 
thought,  'That  looks  stupid  in  our  house  A  lot  of  people  come  to  our  house 
-  we  have  1  1  tenants  -  they  see  all  that  stick  laying  by  the  door,  and  I  want 
to  take  it  away.'  And  he  raised  his  hand  and  he  said,  'Don't  you  dare  take  it 
away.'  And  I  says, 'Why  not?'  He  said,  That  is  there  for  a  reason.  That  is 
there  for  you.  When  you  get  out  of  line,  I  let  you  have  it  until  you  cant  get 
up  anymore.’  He  never  had  before  tools  under  his  bed.  He  had  a  hammer, 
most  of  the  time,  he  had  an  axe,  he  had  a  cut-off  hockey  stick  and  a  cut-off 
goal  stick  under  his  bed.  And  in  his  book  case  he  had  a  screwdriver  about  a 
foot  long.  And  he  never  allowed  me  to  take  those  tools  out  into  the  garage 
where  they  belong.’  And  he  says,  'No,  they  stay  there.  They  are  there  for  a 
reason.'  So  I  didn't  ask  anymore  for  what  the  reason  was;  I  just  couldn’t  go 
to  sleep.  I  fell  asleep  when  I  thought  he  was  watching  television.  I  could 
sleep  until  about  two  o'clock;  I  woke  up  just  like  an  alarm  clock  all  the  time.  I 
went  to  bed  about  1  1  and  woke  up  at  two.  And  sometimes  he  came  to  bed 
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about  three  o’clock  or  sometimes  he  took  a  bath  or  roamed  around  in  the 
house.  Sometimes  he  went  outside.  And  sometimes  he  didn't  come  to  bed 
until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  I  couldn't  sleep.  I  was  scared1  As  soon 
as  I  heard  the  door  open  I  was  afraid  what  he  might  do.  And  I  thought  he 
was  watching  television,  but  he  was  raping  our  daughter.  And  he  held  her 
mouth  shut  and  told  her  if  she  makes  one  sound  he  throws  her  naked  outside 
and  locks  the  door  and  never  let  her  in.  So  he  kept  her  that  way  for  nine 
years.  And  I  kept  telling  her  when  she  started  to  explain  something  to  him 
and  he  didn't  like  it,  I  told  her,  'Keep  quiet,  keep  quiet!  You  see  Dad  doesn't 
like  it.  You  must  not  talk  back  to  your  father.  You  must  do  as  he  says.'  I 
didn't  know  what  he  was  doing.  And  she  was  afraid  to  say  one  word.  She 
didn't  tell  anybody. 

Heidi  tells  how  her  husband’s  success  in  a  court  action,  taken  against  him  by  the 

Revenue  Department,  reinforced  his  belief  that  he  could  manipulate  others  for  his  own 

benefit.  He  threatened  to  'get  rid  of'  her  and  find  a  young  girl  to  replace  her. 

Then,  in  the  middle  of  April,  he  was  on  trial  by  the  Revenue  Department.  He 
was  under  investigation  already  since  1974  but  he  lied  and  lied  and  they 
dragged  it  out  and  they  sent  him  statements  already  signed  September  1978, 
that  he  was  supposed  to  back  pay  $16,000,  and  he  just  wouldn't  pay  it.  And 
they  sent  him  statements  with  interest  added  over  and  over.  Then  finally  he 
took  a  lawyer.  They  kept  coming  to  our  house  a  lot  of  times,  and  he  was 
always  mad  and  mean  and  nobody  could  say  a  word  anymore.  It  was  just 
unreal  in  our  house.  Everything  was  my  fault.  I  didn't  do  nothing  to  aggravate 
him  or  anything;  he  just  didn't  know  anymore  who  to  blame  so  it  was  always 
my  fault.  So  the  lawyer  that  he  took,  he  wouldn't  believe  his  lies  so  he  quit 
on  him.  He  had  to  pay  him  $655  and  he  said  he  is  not  taking  this  case  to 
court.  He  couldn't  lie  for  him.  So  he  says  that's  even  better,  he  go  to  court 
by  himself.  He  can  lie  much  better  and  the  judge  will  believe  him  because 
they  think  on  the  witness  stand  he  is  telling  the  truth.  So  he  says  he  don't 
need  no  lawyer.  He  says,  'As  long  as  you  don't  show  your  face  there.  And  if 
you  do  I'll  kill  you.'  So  I  didn't  say  nothing.  I  was  glad  not  to  go  there.  He 
always  said  he  will  straighten  out  everything,  I  am  too  stupid  to  handle 
business  anyway.  He  said  I  am  just  a  stupid  idiot.  So  I  said,  'Well,  do  it 
whatever  you  like.  I  don't  mind.  I  don't  have  to  straighten  that  out.  You 
signed  the  name  to  the  income  tax,  not  me.'  I  prepared  the  income  tax  but  I 
knew  it  was  wrong  for  many  years  but  he  wouldn't  listen  to  anybody.  He  just 
had  to  have  his  own  way.  So  then  the  revenue  trial  came  up  on  April  17,  18 
and  19.  On  the  last  day  was  delayed  to  April  26  so  he  said  so  far  he  did  all 
right,  they  believe  everything  he  says,  and  he  says  today  it  will  be  nothing  to 
it.  So  I  thought  for  sure  they  would  put  him  in  jail.  He  never  paid  any  income 
tax  for  all  the  tenants,  for  all  the  rental  income  that  he  had.  So  on  the  last 
day  the  trial  was  over.  I  think  about  1  1  o'clock  or  so  he  came  home.  And  he 
was  really  happy.  He  says,  'You  see,  you  stupid  idiot,  I  made  it.  It  was  a  cinch 
to  lie  on  the  witness  stand.'  They  believed  everything  he  said  He  told  them 
that  he  doesn't  own  those  properties,  his  mother  in  Germany  owns  the 
properties  and  he  is  just  the  manager  of  it.  So  he  said  they  just  gave  him 
$6275  fine  and  that  was  all  there  is  to  it.  So  he  says,  'Now,  I  just  have  to  get 
rid  of  you  and  then  I  have  made  it.  I'm  going  to  get  myself  a  young  girl  and 
live  it  up.’ 

Heidi  perceived  that  a  constant  preoccupation  of  her  husband  was  making  money  and 
investing  it  in  more  properties.  When  he  made  plans  for  purchasing  more  property  and 
building  another  house  Heidi  objected,  telling  him  that  she  didn't  want  to  work  like  that 
anymore  and  suggesting  they  could  separate. 
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And  that  was  two  days  after  then  when  he  really  blew  his  top.  On  Saturday 
when  I  had  gone  Safeway  shopping,  then  when  I  came  home  and  I  put  away 
the  groceries,  then  he  said  again,  'How  much  money  do  we  have?’  I  said,  'You 
know  very  well  how  much  money  we  have.'  He  always  started  arguing  about 
the  money.  Every  day  he  want  to  know  how  much  money  do  we  have.  So  he 
said  he  wants  to  buy  another  house.  I  said,  'Don't  you  have  enough  houses 
already?  I  don't  think  I  want  to  buy  another  house  with  you.  I'm  working 
already  day  and  night.  I  get  up  every  day  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
the  kids  get  up  for  university.  I  make  them  breakfast  and  then  I  keep  on 
going.  I  do  the  housecleaning,  I  do  the  bookkeeping,  I  do  the  washing  and 
ironing  and  then  when  it's  about  eight  o’clock  that  I  know  that  the  people  are 
up  in  the  houses,  then  I  go  housecleaning  and  painting.  And  then  when  you 
get  up  at  noon  time,  then  I  have  to  be  ready  and  go  with  you  and  lay  blocks 
and  bricks  wherever.  Or  do  other  repair  jobs.  And  my  work  day  goes  on 
until  11  or  12  o'clock  at  night.  I  am  physically  and  mentally  exhausted.  I  can't 
do  it  anymore.'  I  says,  'We  have  so  much  that  we  cannot  get  along  together 
anymore.  We  can  part  and  each  of  us  have  enough  to  live  on  and  we  don't 
have  to  fight  every  day.'  I  says,  'I  am  sick  and  tired  of  you,  of  your  whole 
business.  I  had  it.' 

Seemingly  in  retaliation,  Heidi's  husband  ordered  her  to  pack  and  get  out,  before  he  killed 

her.  She  left  taking  her  suitcases  to  her  daughter's  place  nearby. 

So  he  went  outside  and  Anna  had  to  dress  up  -  it  was  Saturday.  We  had 
started  in  early  March  to  put  the  aluminum  siding  all  around  the  house  on  the 
overhang,  on  the  gable  ends,  in  the  front.  In  the  back  of  our  house  was 
bricks  already.  But  the  front  we  put  white  siding  on,  metal  siding.  So  we  just 
had  on  the  gable  end  and  under  the  roof  left  to  do.  I  had  been  helping  him 
before  every  day  because  the  kids  were  at  school.  But  then  they  had  finished 
university,  and  Anna  wanted  to  get  some  application  filled  out  for  a  job 
application  -  she  want  to  get  a  job  -  and  so  was  Hans.  They  were  filling  out 
application  forms  all  over  and  going  for  interviews.  So  he  ordered  Anna  to 
dress  up  and  go  outside  with  him.  About  a  half  an  hour  later  he  came  in  the 
house  and  Anna  was  right  behind  him.  Hans  was  in  the  house;  we  were  off  in 
the  kitchen.  And  then  he  said,  'And  you,  you  be  out  of  this  house  before 
mghtime.  You  can  take  what  you  can  carry.'  And  nobody  is  allowed  to  help 
me.  And  if  I  am  not  out  of  the  house  by  six  o'clock  this  evening  he  is  going 
to  kill  me.  And  he  said  and  really  this  time  he  means  it.  So  I  started  crying.  I 
said,  'For  26  and  a  half  years  we  been  married.  This  is  all  you  have  to  say  to 
me?  This  is  what  I  deserve?’  And  he  says,  'You  deserve  worse  than  that.  You 
deserve  to  be  kicked  out  like  a  dog.'  And  so  I  says,  'Well  kids,  I  think  that's  it.' 

And  he  said  anybody  that  helps  me  packing  or  carrying  gets  thrown  out  just 
like  me.  So  the  kids  started  crying  too.  Anna  wanted  to  go  with  me.  I  said, 

'Where  should  I  go?  I  have  no  place  to  go?'  I  wanted  to  give  one  tenant 
notice  and  he  says  he  always  wanted  me  to  have  only  one  house  -  a  real 
dirty,  filthy  place  -  Indians  lived  there  since  1972  and  nobody  has  cleaned  up 
or  anything.  It  was  just  like  a  pigpen  that  place.  That  he  wanted  to  give  me. 

But  that  even  was  too  good  for  me  that  day.  He  says,  'You  don’t  get  nothing.' 

So  I  went  up  in  the  attic  and  got  a  couple  of  suitcases  down  and  he  went 
outside  and  I  started  packing.  And  he  came  again  and  he  was  watching  me  if  I 
really  start  packing.  He  want  to  make  sure  that  I  am  going.  And  he  says  after 
six  o'clock  I  can’t  take  nothing  out  of  this  house,  what  I  can  get  out  of  the 
house  before  six  o'clock  I  can  take.  But  only  what  I  can  carry.  The  rest  of  it 
stays  all  here.  So  I  started  packing  and  I  started  carrying  and  I  didn't  know 
what  to  take.  So  I  took  some  clothes,  took  some  dishes,  and  I  wanted  to  go 
to  my  daughter  across  the  street  but  they  weren't  home;  they  went  shopping. 

I  had  phoned  her  but  I  had  her  key.  It  was  one  of  our  houses  in  the 
basement,  that’s  where  she  and  her  husband  lived.  So  I  took  things  over  and 
put  it  in  her  hallway.  They  just  had  a  small  suite  and  they  had  it  all  full  of 
furniture  and  didn't  have  no  room  to  put  my  stuff.  I  couldn’t  take  no  bed  or 
nothing. 
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When  Heidi  saw  that  one  of  her  tenants  was  moving  out,  she  reasoned  she  could  move 

into  one  of  the  suites  they  owned.  Her  husband  first  agreed,  then  changed  his  mind. 

Finally  he  ordered  her  to  stay  in  their  basement.  She  describes  how  she  barricaded  the 

door  in  her  basement  room,  afraid  he  would  come  down  and  kill  her  in  the  night. 

And  then  I  seen  tenants  moving,  after  I  had  taken  a  couple  of  suitcases  over, 
out  of  one  of  our  other  houses  on  that  day.  And  they  were  finished,  that 
lady  told  me  that,  and  I  could  come  and  clean  up.  So  I  said  to  my  husband, 

'Well,  I  have  to  leave  this  house.  Couldn't  I  go  and  move  over  there?  It's  a 
three  bedroom  suite,  that  I  have  a  bigger  place.  Iris  got  her  place  full,  there  is 
no  room  for  my  stuff.'  First  he  didn't  want  to  and  then  he  says  okay.  I  says, 

'Well  that  lady  gave  me  $50  on  Friday  night  in  damage  deposit  and  she  wanted 
to  move  in  next  Tuesday,  so  I  have  to  go  and  give  her  the  damage  deposit 
back.'  And  he  says,  'Yeah  you  could  move  in  there.'  And  then  I  says  to  Anna, 

'I  am  too  nervous,  too  upset  to  drive.  Ask  your  dad  if  you  could  drive  me'  It 
was  just  across  the  railroad  tracks,  not  far  from  here.  And  he  said,  'Okay, 
but  be  right  back.'  She  has  to  come  and  work  with  him.  So  on  that  place  the 
mother  wasn't  home;  her  son  opened  the  door.  They  had  a  heck  of  a  mess, 
that's  why  I  guess  they  didn't  let  me  in,  and  the  mother  had  been  sweeping  in 
the  back  but  she  didn’t  come  to  the  door.  So  I  explained  to  the  son  that  my 
husband  throws  me  out  of  the  house,  he  is  going  to  kill  me  if  I  am  not  out  of 
the  house  before  six  o'clock  and  I  have  no  place  to  go  and  he  allows  me  to 
move  into  this  house,  so  your  mom  should  look  for  a  different  place.  So  I 
gave  him  the  $50  and  Anna  and  me,  we  went  home.  Anna  put  the  car  into  the 
garage.  I  walked  in  the  house  and  my  husband  was  on  the  telephone  and  I 
heard  him  saying,  ’She  is  on  drugs;  she  is  crazy;  she  don't  know  what  she  is 
doing.  You  come  right  back  and  bring  the  $50  damage  deposit  back  and  you 
can  move  in  whenever  you  want.  You  shouldn't  believe  whatever  she  says. 

She  is  crazy  and  I  will  put  her  in  the  mental  institution.  I  already  called  and 
they  will  be  coming  any  minute  and  pick  her  up.  I  said,  'What  do  I  hear  here? 

And  he  said,  'Yeah,  you  heard  right.  You  are  stupid  and  you  are  crazy  and  I 
will  tell  everybody  so.'  That  I  am  on  drugs  and  that  I  don't  know  what  I  am 
doing.  I  started  crying  again.  I  says,  'Now  what?  I  am  not  allowed  to  move  in 
there?  I  have  some  suitcases  back  already  and  I  have  still  some  at  Iris's  place1 
What  will  the  neighbours  think?  I  carry  suitcases  back  and  forth.'  And  he 
says,  'That’s  right!  All  the  neighbours  should  know  too  that  you  are  stupid  and 
you  are  crazy  and  you  belong  to  the  mental  institution.  And  I  will  see  that  you 
get  there  very  soon.'  I  says,  'What  should  I  do  now?  No  place  to  go, 

Saturday  night.'  He  says,  'You  can  stay  in  the  basement  until  the  lawyer  sorts 
it  out.'  And  I  am  not  allowed  to  come  upstairs  anymore.  I  wouldn't  be 
allowed  to  go  anyplace  except  to  the  lawyer  or  to  Safeway  -  no,  to  a  doctor 
or  the  Safeway.  So  Anna  helped  then.  It  was  mghtime.  Nobody  ate  supper; 
nobody  was  hungry.  So  she  helped  me  carry  stuff  downstairs,  my  clothes 
and  some  dishes,  and  so  we  were  carrying  until  about  two  o  clock  at 
nightime,  because  my  husband  was  laying  on  the  chesterfield  watching  TV. 

And  I  was  scared  because  he  told  me  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  come  upstairs 
anymore.  So  I  thought,  I  can't  take  nothing  anymore  so  I  have  to  keep  on 
carrying  '  I  was  so  tired  and  so  worn  out  I  could  hardly  walk.  It  was  terrible! 

So  I  stayed  downstairs.  I  couldn't  sleep;  I  couldn't  eat.  I  was  awake  all  night;  I 
was  scared  that  he  would  come  down  at  nightime  and  kill  me.  Because  he 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  me  so  bad  I  put  a  whole  pile  of  suitcases  in  front  of 
the  door  and  he  had  the  outside  door  all  full  of  junk  in  front  that  I  couldn  t 
get  out.  He  had  the  chesterfields  in  front  of  the  door,  he  had  two  big 
wooden  rolls  from  heavy  cables,  I  don't  know  where  he  had  gotten  them 
from;  I  think  tenants  had  left  them  here.  He  put  them  in  front  of  the  outside 
door,  now  I  couldn't  get  out.  And  the  laundry  room  door  what  was  the 
entrance  in  the  house,  I  put  a  pile  of  heavy  suitcases  in  front  and  then  I  found 
a  clothesline  rope  and  I  tied  the  laundry  room  door  and  the  bathroom  door 
together  so  I  thought  that  he  couldn’t  open  the  door,  because  he  had  the  key 
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to  that  door.  I  left  my  window  always  unlocked  and  I  put  a  chair  underneath 
so  I  thought,  'If  came  he  comes,  I’ll  jump  out  the  window.’  It  was  so  horrible1 

For  six  weeks  Heidi  lived  in  the  basement,  cooking  and  cleaning  for  her  husband  upstairs, 

cleaning  and  painting  their  other  houses  when  he  ordered  her  to,  and  returning  to  the 

basement  at  night.  Though  Anna  wanted  to  move  to  the  basement  with  her  mother,  she 

was  ordered  to  remain  upstairs  where  her  father  had  easy  access  to  her.  Heidi 

describes  how  she  couldn't  believe  what  was  happening,  but  felt  somewhat  safe  when 

her  son  was  home. 

Next  morning  somebody  rang  the  doorbell  upstairs  and  he  had  a  habit  not  to 
go  and  answer  the  door,  that  was  my  job.  He  just  laid  in  bed  and  he  didn't 
care  who  ring  on  the  phone  or  the  doorbell.  He  didn't  care.  So  the  doorbell 
ring  a  couple  times,  so  I  went  upstairs  to  see  who  it  was.  It  was  Sunday 
morning.  So  it  was  one  tenant.  She  had  just  given  half  the  rent  and  she 
wanted  a  receipt  for  that  rent  deposit.  And  so  my  husband  came  down  the 
stairs  to  the  door  and  he  didn't  say  nothing,  but  he  said  that  I  should  go  and 
make  a  receipt  out  for  that  lady.  Because  he  couldn't  write  English  and  I  did 
all  the  bookkeeping.  So  I  gave  her  the  receipt  and  then  Anna  had  woken  up 
and  she  said,  'Mom,  can  I  have  coffee  with  you  downstairs7’  And  my  husband 
had  heard  that  and  he  says,  'You  make  coffee  up  here.  The  coffee  pot  stays 
up  here.  You  are  not  allowed  to  take  that  downstairs.  So  I  made  coffee 
upstairs  and  we  sat  together  at  the  kitchen  table  and  had  breakfast  and  then  I 
went  downstairs  again.  He  told  Anna  already  in  the  nightime  that  she  is  not 
allowed  to  go  with  me  downstairs.  She  want  to  move  with  me  downstairs 
and  sleep  with  me  downstairs  and  he  said  to  Anna  if  she  take  just  as  much  as 
one  thing  downstairs  she'll  fly  out  of  the  house  that  she  never  had  seen 
anything  like  that  before.  So  she  was  scared  stiff.  So  she  said  she  has  to 
stay  upstairs.  She  cried1  Her  tears  were  rolling  down!  I  didn't  know  what  he 
was  doing  to  her.  She  had  to  stay  upstairs  that  he  could  rape  her.  And  she 
was  not  allowed  to  go  with  me.  But  I  didn't  know.  So  I  had  to  go  -  he 
ordered  me  right  after  we  had  eaten  breakfast  to  take  the  cleaning  pail  and 
paint  stuff  and  go  in  that  house  where  I  wanted  to  move  in  the  day  before, 
because  it  was  just  one  filthy  place.  Was  Indians  had  lived  in  there  and  they 
left  it  all  dirty  and  I  had  to  go  and  clean  house.  So  I  cleaned  house  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  about  9:30  at  night.  I  didn't  have  nothing  to  eat  or 
to  drink.  He  didn't  care.  Then  Anna  came  over  and  she  said,  'Mom,  you 
should  come  home  and  eat  something.'  So  I  came  He  was  laying  on  the 
chesterfield  when  I  was  working.  That  went  on  many  times.  Next  day  I  went 
again,  and  again,  and  again,  and  then  I  had  to  go  to  work  with  him  on  jobs,  and 
on  the  repair  jobs.  That  went  on  for  six  weeks  like  that.  I  cooked  the  meal,  I 
ate  supper,  I  washed  the  dishes  in  the  evening  and  then  I  had  to  go 
downstairs  to  sleep.  And  Anna,  she  had  to  sleep  upstairs.  And  then  they 
found  both  a  job.  Hans  and  Anna,  they  got  a  job  and  Hans  had  to  go  up  north. 

I  always  felt  a  little  bit  safe  while  he  was  still  in  the  house  because  his 
bedroom  was  downstairs  but  outside  of  that  suite,  and  he  always  told  me, 

'Mom,  if  dad  come  and  bothers  you  just  yell  real  loud  and  I  will  come  and  help 
you.'  So  in  all  this  six  weeks  from  April  28  to  June  13  he  never  said  once 
that  he  is  sorry  what  he  did  to  me,  or  he  never  asked  me  once  to  come  back 
in  my  own  bed  again  I  couldn't  understand  it!  So  I  just  kept  quiet.  I  hardly 
talked;  only  the  kids  talked  to  me.  But  he  talked  and  I  answered  just  what  I 
had  to,  but  otherwise  we  didn't  talk. 

During  this  time  Heidi  again  saw  her  lawyer.  Once  again  the  lawyer  demonstrated 
her  lack  of  understanding  of  Heidi's  situation  when  she  suggested  marriage  counselling. 
However,  she  was  helpful  in  that  she  made  an  appointment  for  Heidi  with  a  divorce 
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lawyer. 

I  went  to  see  again  Mrs.  Goldman,  the  lawyer,  and  I  told  her  that  our  marriage 
completely  broke  down  and  she  said,  'Have  you  gone  to  a  marriage 
counsellor?'  I  said,  'What's  the  use?  He  wouldn't  go.  He  says  all  the  time  that 
I  am  stupid  and  I  am  crazy  and  I  am  nothing  but  a  crazy  idiot.'  He  called  me, 

'You  dummy,  you  stupid  nut,'  all  day  long,  every  day.  So  Mrs.Goldman  had  told 
me  that  she  had  written  to  him  registered  letters,  he  doesn't  answer.  She  had 
given  him  phone  calls,  as  soon  as  he  hears  her  name  then  he  hangs  up.  She 
says  she  must  tell  me  that  she  is  just  a  real  estate  lawyer.  She's  an  elderly 
lady.  She  said  she  couldn't  handle  him.  She  couldn't  do  nothing  with  him.  She 
said,  'If  you  make  up  your  mind  up  really  good  what  you  want,  you  need  a 
divorce  lawyer.'  And  she  recommends  me  one  and  she'll  make  appointment 
for  me.  And  I  says  I  did  make  my  mind  up  long  time  ago.  I  just  had  to  wait  till 
the  kids  finish  university.  Now  I  have  to  wait  until  they  have  a  job  because  he 
told  the  kids  if  I  go  -  in  a  way  he  wanted  me  to  go  and  in  a  way  he  wanted 
me  to  stay  -  if  I  go  he  wouldn't  give  the  kids  any  mail  or  any  messages  or  any 
phone  calls,  and  so  therefore  they  had  made  all  their  applications,  they 
couldn't  get  a  job.  So  I  had  to  wait  until  each  of  them  had  a  job.  So 
Mrs.Goldman,  she  made  appointment  with  Mr. Farrow,  and  she  says,  ’He  is 
expensive  but  he  is  the  best.' 

Experiencing  stomach  pain  and  unable  to  sleep,  Heidi  also  went  to  see  her  doctor  who 

was  supportive.  He  gave  her  some  pills,  confronted  her  with  her  reasons  for  staying  in 

her  marriage,  taped  her  story  and  asked  her  to  return  to  see  him. 

Then,  when  I  couldn’t  stand  it  anymore  I  went  to  see  the  doctor.  I  went  to 
see  our  family  doctor  and  he  asked  me,  'What's  wrong?'  I  told  him,  'I  have  to 
live  in  the  basement.  My  husband  threatens  to  kill  me  so  many  times,  and  he 
said  that  really  this  time  he  means  it.  And  that  I  m  not  allowed  to  go  anyplace 
anymore  except  to  the  Safeway  or  to  the  doctor.'  And  I  said,  'I  need 
something!  I  can't  sleep  for  days  and  days;  im  so  tired  im  just  falling  asleep 
standing  up,  but  I  can't  sleep  because  I'm  so  frightened.1  So  he  gave  me  some 
pills.  Valium  1  think,  and  he  says,  'Just  take  them  when  you  really  need  them.’ 

So  I  took  some  and  then  I  could  sleep.  And  he  gave  me  advice.  He  says, 

'Nobody  can  tell  you  what  to  do,  but  you  should  do  what  is  right  for  you.’  He 
said,  'If  you  think  all  your  wealth  is  more  important  to  you  than  your  health, 
then  you  shall  stay  and  suffer.  But  if  you  think  otherwise,  you  shall  get  out  as 
quickly  as  possible.'  I  said,  'I  have  no  place  to  go.  He  doesn't  let  me  move 
into  one  of  our  houses.  We  have  1  1  suites  rented  out  and  he  won't  give  me 
even  one.  He  says  I  don't  deserve  nothing;  I  just  deserve  to  be  kicked  out 
like  a  dog,  and  he  won't  give  me  a  stick  of  furniture.’  So  the  doctor  told  me 
to  come  back  in  a  couple  of  days,  he  wants  to  see  me  and  talk  to  me  and  he 
took  everything  on  tape  what  I  said.  And  so  I  kind  of  could  sleep  a  bit,  but 
still  my  stomach  was  very  upset. 

The  divorce  lawyer  was  also  supportive  to  Heidi.  He  advised  her  to  take  some  money 
out  of  the  joint  bank  account  and  find  a  place  to  live,  emphasizing  that  she  must  think  of 
herself  and  what  is  best  for  her. 

I  went  to  see  at  the  same  time  Mr. Farrow,  and  we  had  an  interview  for  maybe 
about  two  hours.  I  told  my  husband  I  had  tests  in  the  laboratory  so  I  had  to 
wait  around,  so  he  didn't  know  that  I  went  to  a  lawyer.  So  my  lawyer  told  me 
that  he  cannot  tell  me  what  to  do,  but  I  should  do  what  I  think  is  right  for  me 
He  says,  'You  have  a  joint  account.  Take  money  out,  what  you  think  you  need. 

It  might  take  a  long  time  till  you  get  your  divorce.  It  might  take  a  year  or  so 
and  you  should  protect  yourself.  You  should  take  money  and  put  it  on  your 
own  name  so  he  cannot  take  it  back.'  And  I  said,  'My  husband  had  ordered 
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for  our  son  a  car;  he  had  promised  him  for  many  years,  when  he  is  a  good 
boy  and  finish  university  then  he  can  pick  himself  out  a  car  that  he  likes  and 
he  would  pay  for  it.  So  the  car  was  ordered  and  he  had  put  $500  down 
payment  on  it  at  Easter  time.  And  he  was  waiting  for  it  to  come.'  So  the 
lawyer  told  me  again,  'You  should  do  what  you  think  is  right  for  you.1  So  he 
said  he  cannot  give  me  too  much  advice  ahead  of  time;  I  should  find  a  place 
to  live.  And  I  says,  'How  can  I  go  and  find  a  place  to  live?'  The  lawyer  told 
me,  'Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.  You  will  find  a  way.'  And  he 
cannot  help  me  with  that. 

Searching  for  a  place  to  live,  Heidi  found  that  landladies  could  be  either  unappreciative 

of  her  situation  or  understanding  and  supportive.  She  first  describes  an  incident  in 

which  a  landlady  refused  to  deal  with  her  because  she  hadn't  yet  got  a  paying  job  and 

because  she  was  going  through  a  divorce.  She  then  describes  a  second  incident  in 

which  another  landlady  acted  with  compassion  and  immediately  found  her  a  place  to  live. 

One  time  Anna  and  me,  we  went  when  my  husband  just  had  gone  on  a  repair 
job  by  himself  and  he  was  out  just  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  Anna  and  me, 
we  went  with  the  car.  To  one  place  we  came,  the  lady  says,  ’Where  do  you 
work?’  I  says,  'I  don't  have  a  job.’  She  says,  'Lady,  that's  too  bad,  then  I 
cannot  take  you.  If  you  do  not  have  a  job,  you  cannot  pay.'  And  I  says,  'I 
could  pay.  I  think  maybe  I  own  more  than  you,  but  just  right  now  I  don't  and  I 
just  have  to  fight  for  it  and  it  might  take  a  year  or  so,  but  I  am  a  hard  worker 
and  I  will  go  to  work  as  soon  as  I  get  a  place  to  stay.  I  work  for  my  husband 
right  now.  I  do  his  bookkeeping  and  I  do  all  kinds  of  other  jobs.’  She  says, 

'Well,  sorry,  can't  take  you,  especially  when  you  are  in  divorce  proceedings .’ 

They  don't  want  my  husband  coming  to  their  windows  and  have  the  windows 
smashed.  'Well,'  I  says,  'thanks  a  lot!  I  hope  you  are  not  in  my  shoes 
someday.’  So  we  went  to  another  place.  Well  anyway,  we  didn't  get 
anything.  I  said,  'Well,  I  just  have  to  keep  on  trying  So  I  met  a  lady  on  the 
way  home  on  the  bus,  an  old  lady,  and  she  told  me  about  this  apartment.  She 
lives  herself  here  and  she  says  they  don't  take  single  persons  but  if  your 
daughter  is  with  you,  she  is  a  student,  you  might  be  able  to  get  a  place.  And 
she  said  sometimes  people  have  to  wait  a  half  a  year  they  have  so  many 
applications.  'Oh  my  God',  I  thought,  'I  can't  wait  a  half  a  year.  I  have  to  have 
a  place  as  soon  as  possible.  I  can't  stand  it  anymore,  being  scared  every  night 
to  go  to  sleep,  that  he  will  come  down  and  kill  me  just  because  he  wants  to 
get  rid  of  me  so  bad.  So  I  went  straight  to  the  rental  office  from  the  bus 
and  the  lady  in  the  rental  office,  I  told  her  my  story  and  she  says,  'I  will  see 
what  I  can  do.  If  I  can,  I  will  help  you.’  Oh,  that  was  really  nice  to  hear.  And 
she  says,  'Give  me  your  phone  number.'  I  says,  'I  can't  give  you  my  phone 
number  because  if  my  husband  finds  out  that  I  am  looking  for  a  place  he 
won't  even  let  me  get  out.  He  will  kill  me  before  I  get  out.  I  have  to  get  out 
without  him  knowing  it.'  And  so  I  gave  her  my  daughter's  phone  number,  and 
Iris  phoned  me  from  her  office.  Within  two  hours  she  had  this  place  for  me. 

I  was  so  relieved!  I  said.  There  must  be  somebody  up  in  heaven  watching  out 
for  me  and  helping  me  along  So  I  went  right  away  to  the  Safeway  for  some 
groceries  and  I  took  $100  ~  she  said  she  needs  $100  deposit.  So  I  brought 
her  the  deposit  and  she  said  in  a  few  days  she  will  give  me  the  keys  when  I 
go  past  the  office.  So  then  we  had  the  place.  That  was  on  the  first  of  June 
when  I  rented  it. 

Having  rented  a  suite.  Heidi  and  Anna  secretly  moved  their  belongings  to  it  in  preparation 
for  the  day  they  would  actually  leave.  Heidi  explains  that  Anna  had  wanted  to  leave  home 
several  months  before  but  that  she  had  convinced  her  to  wait  until  they  could  move  out 
together. 
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And  then  every  night  when  Anna  came  home  from  work  she  took  things  out 
to  the  car,  breakable  things,  things  that  she  had  packed  already.  She  started 
packing  at  Christmas  time  too.  She  was  determined  to  leave  our  house.  She 
said  that  time,  'Mom,  I'm  moving  out.  I  don't  care  anymore  about  school.  I 
just  can't  stand  it  in  this  house  anymore.  I  can’t  live  here  anymore;  I  want  to 
go.'  I  says,  'Anna,  you  just  started  university;  you  have  to  finish  the  second 
semester  and  then  you  have  one  year  finished.  Stay!  Hans  still  has  to  go  this 
last  semester  and  then  when  he  is  finished  and  Dad  is  still  that  mean  to  us, 
then  well  move  out  together.  Stay  with  me  because  I  can't  move  out  by 
myself.  And  you  can't  move  out  by  yourself  because  you  don't  have  no 
money  to  pay  for  a  place,  and  I  would  want  you  to  go  to  university.  So  when 
I  am  on  my  own  then  I'll  go  to  work  and  I'll  support  you.  We'll  stay  together, 
we'll  live  together;  I  go  to  work  and  you  go  to  school.'  And  this  way  we  got 
this  place  because  she  is  still  a  student.  So  then  Anna  worked  every  night  or 
morning  -  she  worked  in  the  Alberta  Hospital  during  summer  holidays.  When 
she  went  to  the  morning  shift  she  packed  the  back  of  the  car  all  full  of  stuff 
and  sometimes  I  helped  her.  We  went  at  nightime,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

I  couldn't  sleep  anyway  and  she  was  awake  and  we  went  together  and  took 
things  out  in  the  car.  And  then  the  next  day  she  put  it  here  in  this  place  and 
then  she  came  home  with  the  empty  car.  So  for  two  weeks  she  moved 
already  stuff  and  then  I  says,  'When  Dad  gets  really  mean  again  -  every 
couple  of  days  he  blew  his  top  for  no  reason  whatsoever  -  and  he  wants  to 
throw  us  out  of  the  house,  then  we  will  have  a  place  to  go.  So  far  we 
always  just  cried  and  cried  and  took  it  and  no  place  to  go.  But  this  time  when 
he  blows  his  top,  we  have  a  place  to  go.' 

The  day  of  the  confrontation  arrived.  Heidi  refused  to  paint  the  house  one  hot 

day  and  when  her  husband  became  abusive  she  told  him  she  was  leaving  She  describes 

how  she  managed  to  delay  her  actual  departure  until  Anna  arrived  home  from  work,  and 

how  they  managed  to  take  their  car  with  them. 

So  was  on  July  12,  my  husband  went  to  work  by  himself,  just  for  about 
three  hours  only,  and  he  ordered  me  to  go  on  the  scaffolding.  We  had  it  up 
on  another,  and  paint  underneath  the  roof.  And  it  was  very  hot  that  day,  so  I 
didn’t  go.  But  I  had  ordered  the  moving  truck  for  next  day  and  so  I  want  to 
finish  packing  while  he  was  gone  And  when  he  came  home  he  says,  Why 
didn't  you  paint?  I  told  you  to  go  out  and  paint.’  And  I  said,  'It's  too  hot  today. 

The  sun  is  shining  there  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  and  so  I  wait  until  the 
sun  goes  down  and  then  I'll  go  up  and  paint.'  And  then  he  started  again,  How 
much  money  you  got  in  the  bank?  He  wants  to  buy  another  house.  I  says, 

'You  know  very  well  how  much  money  we  got  in  the  bank.  Why  do  you  ask 
me  all  the  time?  Just  to  aggravate  me?  And  he  says,  'What  is  with  you 
anyway?’  I  says,  'What  is  with  me  anyway?  I  live  for  six  weeks  in  the 
basement  like  a  hostage  and  I  can’t  take  it  anymore.  I  am  working  day  and 
night  and  you  treat  me  like  a  slave  and  I  call  it  quits1  You  tell  me  every  day 
that  I  am  a  stupid  maid  and  a  stupid  idiot.  Is  that  so?  And  he  says,  Yeah, 
that’s  so  And  you  deserve  to  be  kicked  out  like  a  dog  And  you  dont  get  a 
stick  of  furniture  if  you  do.'  And  I  says,  'Well,  I’m  moving!  I  call  it  quits!  Your 
stupid  maid  is  quitting!’  And  he  says,  Okay,  if  you  want  it  that  way,  then  get 
out  right  now.'  I  says,  'I  will'.  He  didn't  know  that  I  had  a  place  to  go.  That 
was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  he  was  raving  mad  and  he  said 
when  Anna  comes  home  from  work  he'll  take  our  car  keys  away,  hers  and 
mine,  and  he’ll  put  the  car  in  the  garage  and  take  the  wheels  off  and  then  we'll 
see  how  far  we  aet.  And  I  thought,  'Ah  ha1  I  knew  that  Anna  was  coming 
here  at  three  o’clock  so  I  look  at  the  clock  all  the  time  until  it  was  about  10 
minutes  to  three  o'clock.  Then  I  took  my  purse  -  I  didnt  dress  up  or  nothing, 
just  the  way  I  was-  I  took  my  purse  and  went  out  of  the  house.  He  thought  I 
was  going  to  Safeway.  So  I  went  here,  I  met  Anna  here.  She  just  drove  up 
here  and  I  said,  Anna,  we  cannot  take  the  car  back.  Dad  just  is  really  mad  at 
home  and  he  told  me  that  he  is  going  to  take  both  our  car  keys  away  and  take 
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the  wheels  off  and  that  you  cannot  drive  the  car  to  work  anymore.  He 
figured  then  we  would  be  just  without  legs.  So  we  leave  the  car  here,  he 
doesn't  know  that  we  have  this  place  and  then  we  walk  home.'  And  we 
walked  home  and  he  was  waiting  for  us.  He  says,  'Where  is  the  car?'  And  I 
says,  'We  left  it  at  a  friend's  house.'  And  he  said,  'I  didn't  ask  you,  I  asked 
Anna.'  And  Anna  says,  'Well  like  Mom  said,  we  left  it  at  a  friend’s  house.'  And 
he  says,  'You  go  and  get  this  car  right  now,  otherwise  I  wring  your  neck.  And 
hers  too.  And  Anna  stood  in  front  of  him  and  she  says,  'You  mean  Dad,  you 
would  kill  me  if  I  don't  bring  the  car  back?'  And  he  says,  'Darn  right!  And  I 
mean  it!  If  you  don't  go  right  now,  I  will  wring  your  neck.'  And  she  said,  'I 
was  at  Leduc  today  with  some  patients.  I  had  to  go  to  the  dentist  and  missed 
my  lunch  hour  and  so  I'm  real  hungry.’  And  I  started  supper  at  home.  She 
said  she  want  to  have  supper  first  and  then  she’ll  go  and  get  the  car.  And  my 
husband  said  again,  real  mean,  'You  go  and  you  go  right  now  and  get  the  car 
back,  otherwise  I  will  wring  your  necks.  Have  you  forgotten  that  you  are  just 
a  fly  against  a  bulldozer?  And  from  now  on  I  will  show  you  really  who  is  the 
boss  in  the  house.’  He  says  we'll  see  from  now  on  the  other  side  of  him,  that 
we  had  never  seen  before.  So  I  said,  'Anna,  let's  go!'  I  shut  all  the  elements 
off  on  the  stove,  each  of  us  took  just  a  sweater  and  a  purse  and  we  left. 

But  he  didn't  know  that  we  have  a  place  to  go.  So  we  came  here  and  I  said  to 
Anna,  'I  rather  sleep  on  the  bare  floor  than  one  more  night  in  that  house  with 
him,  scared  to  death.  So  we  go  now,  we  take  the  car  and  go  to  the 
Londonderry  police  station  and  ask  them  for  help.  What  to  do?  If  he  could 
do  something  to  us  if  we  don't  bring  the  car  back.'  And  they  said,  'No.  The 
car  is  registered  in  my  husband's  name,  but  as  long  as  he  doesn't  know  where 
it  is  and  it  is  still  insured,  he  can't  do  nothing.'  And  we  have  the  moving  truck 
ordered  for  next  morning  and  so  I  asked  for  police  protection  to  get  a  little 
bit  of  furniture  and  my  clothes  out.  We  didn't  get  nothing  from  the  upstairs, 
from  our  home.  We  just  got  this  old  junk  that  was  in  the  basement.  The  kids 
had  that  in  the  living  room  downstairs,  they  had  made  themselves  a  TV  room 
down  there.  So  we  just  took  this  and  the  police  came  next  morning,  the 
moving  truck  came  and  so  we  moved  our  stuff  here.  And  from  then  on, 

Anna  went  to  work  every  day  with  the  car. 

Heidi  got  a  job  immediately,  in  the  kitchen  of  a  large  department  store.  It  was  a 

part-time  job  offering  no  benefits  and  no  holidays,  but  she  was  glad  to  have  it. 

I  went  looking  for  a  job  right  away  next  day  and  I  went  to  the  beauty  parlor, 
got  my  hair  done,  dressed  up  nice  and  went  to  Woodwards  and  made 
application.  They  asked  me  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  says,  'I  have  no  idea.  I II 
take  any  job  that  is  available.'  And  they  asked  me  what  I  had  done  so  far.  I 
says,  'I  worked  for  my  husband.  We  have  a  masonry  business  and  we  had  a 
rental  business  and  I  did  the  bookkeeping  and  I  did  cleaning  and  painting.  And 
in  the  earlier  years,  I  did  sewing  and  I  worked  in  a  coffee  shop.  I  washed 
dishes  because  I  couldn't  speak  English.  And  I  did  house  work  in 
1964-1965.  I  took  Anna  with  me  and  I  had  every  day  a  different  place  to  go 
because  my  husband  was  bugging  me  in  winter.  He  never  had  a  job  and  so  he 
was  always  aggravating  me  until  I  couldn't  stand  it,  and  to  keep  my  sanity  I 
figured  I  had  to  go  out  and  work.  So  I  did  that  for  a  couple  of  winters.  But 
in  springtime  he  always  said,  'If  you  go  to  work  one  more  day  I  throw  you 
out  of  the  house.'  Then  I  had  to  quit.  I  had  to  stay  home.  So  they  gave  me  a 
job  within  two  days  they  said,  if  I  would  like  to  work  in  the  kitchen.  I  said, 
That  would  be  perfect.  I  didn't  work  as  an  employee  for  quite  a  while  but  if 
they  show  me  what  to  do,  I'll  do  it.'  They  said  they  had  no  full-time  job  so  I 
says,  'I'll  take  part-time  work,  that's  okay.  As  long  as  I  have  some  job  to  do. 

I  have  to  support  myself,  I  have  to  pay  the  rent  and  all  the  utilities,  and  I  have 
to  pay  my  groceries  and  health  care.'  Because  when  you  are  a  part-time 
employee  they  don't  pay  your  health  care,  you  have  to  pay  it  yourself.  And 
she  said,  'You  don't  get  no  holidays.'  I  said,  So  what'’  I  dont  take  holidays 
then.  I  am  just  happy  to  get  a  job  So  that  was  in  the  middle  of  June  when  I 
started.  I  moved  out  June  12,  1979  and  a  couple  of  days  later  I  started 
work. 
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Heidi  s  problems  were  not  solved,  however,  just  because  she  was  living  away  from  her 

erratic  and  threatening  husband.  She  describes  an  incident  that  took  place  the  first  day 

after  she  and  Anna  had  left,  in  which  her  husband  confronted  Anna  at  the  place  where 

she  worked  and  tried  to  intimidate  her  into  giving  him  the  car.  Afraid  of  being  followed 

home,  Anna  drove  for  several  hours  through  rush  hour  traffic  and  finally  lost  her  father. 

On  July  13  Anna  didn't  come  home  about  two  o’clock  and  that  day  she  didn't 
come  home.  I  was  worried.  It  was  already  four  o'clock  when  she  came.  I 
said  to  Anna,  'What  happened?  Where  have  you  been?'  And  she  started 
crying.  She  says,  'You  know  Mom,  what  happened?  Dad  waited  for  me  out  at 
the  Alberta  Hospital  in  the  parking  lot.'  She  said  when  she  opened  the  door 
to  go  to  her  car,  then  the  doors  were  all  open  and  she  says,  'Mom,  I  always 
make  sure  that  the  doors  are  closed  before  I  leave.'  And  then  she  said  when 
she  walked  closer  then  she  seen  Dad  standing  right  beside  the  car.  He 
ordered  her  to  get  in  the  car  and  drive  it  home  to  his  garage.  And  he  was 
going  to  take  the  key  away  and  take  the  wheels  away  he  told  her.  And  she 
was  told  to  stay  in  line.  So  she  said,  'Okay,'  but  she  was  scared,  she  said.  He 
didn't  know  at  that  time  where  we  were  living  and  she  didn't  want  to  give  our 
place  away.  And  she  didn't  want  to  give  the  car  up  because  she  needed  it. 

So  she  said  she  was  driving  and  driving  and  thinking  what  she  should  do  and 
he  was  right  behind  her.  So  she  said  she  was  lucky  that  she  had  a  full  tank  of 
gas.  So  she  drove  downtown;  it  was  rush  hour  in  the  afternoon.  Two  years 
before  that  we  had  taken  driving  lessons  with  the  AMA,  Anna  and  me 
together.  And  she  said  she  remembered  the  driving  teacher  took  us  out  to 
Kingsway  Avenue,  toward  the  airport  and  that  is  real  busy  and  that  is  three 
lanes  I  believe,  or  four  lanes  and  one  way,  and  so  she  said  she  drove  out 
there  in  that  heavy  traffic  and  she  figured  she  could  manuever  her  little  car 
better  than  her  dad  could  with  the  big  station  wagon.  So  she  said  she  was 
driving  and  driving  and  all  the  time  watching  in  the  mirror  at  the  same  time,  if 
he  is  still  behind  her.  She  said  she  drove  around  those  warehouses 
criss-cross,  and  residential  districts;  she  didn't  know  anymore  where  she 
was.  She  said  she  was  so  shaking.  Then  she  ended  up  at  the  museum  she 
said.  And  then  she  noticed  that  Dad  wasn’t  behind  her  anymore  She  had  lost 
him.  She  said  she  was  so  shaken  up,  she  went  inside  and  sat  down  for  a  half 
an  hour  till  she  felt  better.  And  then  she  wasn't  sure  if  he  was  waiting  around 
on  the  main  roads  for  her  someplace  When  she  came  home  and  she  told  me 
all  this,  I  started  crying.  I  said,  'And  this  is  your  father!  You  could  have  been 
killed  and  he  don't  care.  Well,  you  can't  take  the  car  anymore.  You  have  to 
go  somehow  with  the  buses.’ 

Afraid  of  being  harassed  again  by  her  father,  Anna  took  buses  to  work.  She  was  afraid 

to  be  home  alone  too,  and  Heidi  didn’t  understand  why  until  later. 

And  then  she  found  out  that  if  she  goes  to  the  LR  i  station  at  Belvedere,  there 
is  a  bus  that  goes  to  that  hospital  to  the  shifts.  She  had  to  pay  each  trip  one 
dollar.  It  cost  her  two  dollars  each  day  on  top  of  the  ETS  fare.  And  I  said, 

’We  have  to  do  it  because  you  cannot  take  the  car  anymore.  Because  he  had 
told  Hans  or  Iris,  one  of  the  kids,  that  that  wouldn't  happen  a  second  time;  he 
would  make  darn  sure  that  she  wouldn't  get  away  anymore  on  him.  So  she 
was  scared  all  the  time,  going  to  the  bus  stop  even.  She  was  scared  to  go 
on  the  bus  or  coming  out.  When  she  came  home  at  nightime  I  waited  on  the 
window  here  to  see  when  the  bus  was  coming.  I 'knew  what  time  the  bus 
was  coming  but  I  was  a  bit  late  so  I  was  waiting  here  on  the  corner  for  her  to 
get  off  the  bus  and  I  walked  with  her  Every  day  at  1  1;30  at  night  I  waited  up 
for  her.  And  then  when  she  could  sleep  in  in  the  morning  and  I  had  to  go  to 
work,  I  was  worried.  When  I  left  her  at  home  alone  she  was  always  crying 
Her  nerves  were  so  bad  and  I  didn't  know  why.  But  now  I  know  why. 
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Because  he  had  raped  her  and  she  was  scared  that  he  will  do  it  to  her  again  if 
he  knew  that  she  was  all  alone  here.  Yeah!  Oh,  what  a  horrible  thing! 

Eventually  Heidi's  husband  succeeded  in  finding  out  where  they  lived.  Although  they 

managed  to  hide  the  car,  they  felt  constantly  fearful.  Anna  would  have  liked  to  move 

away  but  Heidi's  small  wage  and  the  impossibility  of  her  getting  a  full-time  position  made 

moving  impractical. 

Then  we  were  scared  that  he  would  find  out  where  we  live.  I  got  a  big 
'plastic  cover  to  cover  the  car  because  we  still  had  insurance  on  it,  and 
sometimes  we  went  shopping  or  we  wanted  to  go  on  a  Sunday  some  place, 
we  want  to  take  the  car.  So  I  had  it  here  but  I  knew  somehow  he  would  find 
out  pretty  soon  where  we  live  because  he  was  determined  to  get  that  car 
away  from  us.  So  our  son  was  coming  home  from  up  north;  he  had  to  write 
another  university  exam  and  he  had  made  arrangement,  I  think  on  August  fifth 
that  he  could  write  the  exam.  So  he  came  down  and  then  my  husband 
followed  him  for  three  days  until  he  succeeded.  He  found  out  where  we 
lived  Then  he  was  driving  all  the  time  around.  That  was  Monday  when  he 
found  out  where  we  live  and  that  Sunday  before  I  was  determined  that  this 
car  is  in  danger  -  that  he  will  take  that  car.  So  I  found  in  the  newspaper  an 
ad  with  a  storage  garage.  So  my  son  helped  me  to  get  the  car  out  and  we 
put  the  car  in  storage  -  paid  $30  for  a  garage  so  that  the  car  was  gone  from 
here,  from  this  parking  lot.  Then  Monday  he  found  out  where  we  live  and 
lucky  the  car  was  gone.  So  he  came  driving  around,  day  after  day, 
sometimes  every  half  an  hour  all  day  long,  to  see  if  somebody  brings  this  car 
back.  He  wanted  to  take  it  because  he  had  a  set  of  keys  that  fit.  So 
wherever  we  went  -  we  got  that  car  sometimes  out  from  that  storage  place 
and  we  drove  -  wherever  we  went  we  were  not  safe.  In  any  parking  lot  we 
could  have  come  out  and  the  car  was  gone  and  we  wouldn't  have  known 
where  it  was.  Oh,  Anna,  when  she  was  on  evening  shift  and  she  was  home 
during  the  day,  when  I  came  home  from  work  from  Woodwards  she  was 
always  crying.  She  says,  'Mom,  I  can't  stand  it  here  anymore.  I  have  to  move 
out.  We  should  move  out.  We  should  move  away  from  here  because  it's  too 
close  for  Dad.  He  is  harassing  us  all  the  time,  coming  to  see  if  he  can  see  the 
car.'  She  was  scared  anytime  he  is  looking  for  the  car,  he  also  will  kick  the 
door  in.  So  then  I  says,  'Well,  we  can’t  afford  now  to  move.  This  place  is 
only  $148  and  you  will  go  back  to  school  in  fall  and  I  have  to  support  you 
and  I  only  make  $85  in  Woodwards.  So  what  can  you  pay  from  $85?  I  asked 
the  supervisor  if  I  can  have  a  full-time  job  and  they  say  no.  I  was  hired  for 
part-time  staff  and  I  have  to  stay  that  way.  There  is  only  two  ladies  in  the 
whole  kitchen,  maybe  a  staff  of  25  people  -  only  two  of  them  have  full-time 
job  and  they  work  there  maybe  for  20  and  more  years.  So  until  somebody 
retires  or  dies,  then  I  could  get  a  full-time  job '  So  my  son  helped  me  out. 

And  my  daughter,  she  earned  money  during  this  summer,  she  paid  then  her 
own  tuition  fee  for  the  university  again  and  so  we  managed  to  crawl  along 
from  month  to  month. 

Heidi's  husband  found  out  their  phone  number  and  began  harassing  them  on  the 
phone.  Finally  Heidi  attempted  to  make  a  deal  with  him  -  she  would  do  his  bookkeeping 
if  he  would  sign  over  the  car.  Anna  didn't  trust  her  father  but  Heidi  insisted  they  should 
take  the  risk.  Needless  to  say  Anna  was  right  -  her  father  had  no  intention  of  signing 
over  the  car  to  them. 
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And  then  my  husband  found  out  the  phone  number.  Our  son's  car  had  arrived 
on  a  Saturday  and  I  had  put  my  phone  number  on  that  deposit  slip  when  my 
son  told  me,  'Mom,  could  you  take  care  of  it  when  the  car  comes?'  That  he  is 
up  north,  that  I'll  have  it  delivered  here  and  put  it  in  the  garage  or  have 
somebody  else  take  it  to  the  garage.  Maybe  my  other  daughter.  Because 
then  he  would  have  to  wait  until  he  comes  down  to  buy  license  plates  and 
insurance.  So  I  said,  'Yeah,  I'll  take  care  of  it.’  But  the  car  place  phoned  when 
I  was  at  work  and  my  oldest  daughter  was  just  here  visiting.  So  the  car 
dealer  phoned  that  the  car  came  and  she  didn't  know  how  to  get  the  car 
home  so  she  phoned  her  dad.  And  the  car  dealer  gave  my  husband  the 
delivery  slip,  so  my  phone  number  was  on  there.  So  as  soon  as  my  daughter 
had  come  home.  Dad  drove  the  car  and  she  drove  his  car  and  he  phoned 
here.  And  he  said,  'My  name  is  Frank  Moore.'  What  did  he  want?  He  just 
wanted  to  check  if  somebody  was  home,  something  like  that.  My  daughter 
says,  'That’s  you  Dad,  quit  kidding  around,  that's  you1  I  just  talked  to  you  five 
minutes  ago  and  that's  your  voice.'  Then  he  hang  up.  So  from  then  on  he 
kept  bugging  us  -  phoning  at  6:30  in  the  morning  till  one  o'clock  at  night.  All 
the  time  harrassing  us!  That  if  we  don't  come  back  right  now  and  do  his 
bookkeeping,  he'll  take  the  car  away.  And  all  the  time  like  that.  So  then  Anna 
and  me,  we  went  -  Anna  didn't  want  to  go  but  I  says,  "I  told  him  on  the 
phone,  'if  we  come  and  do  your  bookkeeping,  will  you  leave  us  alone  then 
with  the  car?  You  just  have  to  sign  your  license  number  and  your  name  and 
then  the  car  would  be  ours  and  you  could  quit  harrassing  us.  And  we'll  come 
once  a  month  and  do  your  bookkeeping."'  And  Anna  said,  'Mom,  I  don't  think 
so.  He  is  just  fooling.'  And  I  says,  'Well,  maybe  he  will  give  us  the  car.  He 
said  yes  on  the  phone.'  So  Anna  went  to  the  AMA  and  got  the  papers  filled 
out  and  she  says,  ’Mom,  we  shouldn't  go.’  'Well',  I  says,  'let's  try  it  anyway.' 

But  I  didn't  know  the  real  thing  behind  it.  So  when  we  came  to  the  door  I 
rang  the  doorbell  and  he  said,  'Oh,  it's  you.  I  just  wanted  Anna.'  And  I  was 
stunned.  I  said,  'Well,  the  bookkeeping.  She  doesn't  even  know  how  to  write 
a  receipt  out.  If  she  did  then  I  told  her  what  to  write  on.'  That  sounded  funny 
to  me.  So  now  I  know  why  he  wanted  just  her.  To  rape  her  some  more.  He 
didn't  really  want  me  He  never  wanted  me.  So  I  listened  and  I  asked  him, 

'Well,  you  have  the  receipts  and  invoices  to  write  out,  we'll  do  it  and  then  you 
sign  your  name  to  this  paper  and  then  the  car  is  ours.'  So  he  didn't  say 
nothing  and  he  brought  the  receipt  book  and  I  started  writing  -  invoices  what 
he  had  some  job  done  and  bill  to  pay,  and  then  I  says,  'Well,  we  are  finish 
here.  You  haven't  signed  it  yet.'  He  says,  'Are  you  crazy?  Are  you  stupid?  I 
don't  sign  nothing.'  I  said,  'Anna  was  right!  We  shouldn't  have  come  here!^  It’s 
a  waste  of  time.  You  are  the  same  idiot  like  you  always  were.  You  haven't 
changed  and  you  never  will.  Anna  let’s  go.'  We  took  our  purse  and  left. 

Heidi  and  Anna  were  continually  harassed  by  Deiter.  Eventually  he  located  the  car  and 

had  it  towed  away.  Heidi  fought  back  with  court  orders,  restraining  orders  and  the 

sheriff  on  her  side. 

So  then  he  kept  calling  again  on  the  phone,  all  the  time.  I  had  to  have  my 
phone  number  changed.  It  cost  me  again  $22.  And  then  he  wanted  the  car 
He  says  if  we  don’t  bring  the  car  back  right  now  that  he  is  going  to  report  us 
to  the  police.  He  will  report  that  we  stole  the  car  and  we  would  get  up  to 
four  years  in  jail  he  told  us.  And  he  kept  saying  that  over  and  over  and  over. 

So  we  didn’t  bring  the  car  here  anymore.  We  kept  it  in  the  storage  place. 

But  then  Anna  said,  'Well  Mom,  what  is  the  car  good  to  us  if  we  can't  drive 
it?'  In  the  meantime  Iris  had  bought  her  house  in  Steele  Heights  and  she  had  a 
double  garage  and  all  empty.  She  says,  'Mom,  put  your  car  in  my  garage.  It  is 
safe.  Dad  doesn't  know  where  I  live  But  he  found  out  that  she  still  has  the 
same  phone  number,  even  if  she  lives  in  a  different  place.  He  must  have 
dialed  her  number  and  iris  answered.  So  he  phoned  to  her  and  threatened  her 
if  she  doesn't  tell  us  that  we  should  bring  the  car  back,  he  will  report  us  to 
the  police.  So  the  AMA  -  we  had  an  AMA  insurance  but  on  my  husband’s 
name  -  they  phoned  me  and  they  told  me  that  he  wants  to  have  that  car 
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reported  stolen,  but  they  don't  want  to  take  his  report.  Because  I  had  told 
them  that  we  are  separated  and  the  police  told  me  as  long  as  he  doesn't 
know  where  the  car  is,  it  will  be  all  right.  He  can't  do  nothing.  But  he  didn't 
let  go.  But  I  had  made  the  mistake  to  take  the  car  out  of  the  storage  place 
and  put  it  in  Iris’s  garage.  So  he  knew.  My  husband's  sister  and  her  husband 
and  the  kids,  they  came  to  visit  me,  and  my  brother-in-law  went  straight  over 
to  my  husband  and  told  him  where  the  car  is.  So  he  knew  that  Iris  and  Tom 
were  working  downtown,  nobody  was  home,  the  house  is  all  empty,  the 
garage  is  all  free  to  go  in.  So  he  took  the  crowbar  and  wrecked  their  big 
garage  door,  opened  the  garage  door,  ordered  the  tow  truck  and  had  the  car 
towed  away.  And  just  a  week  before  somebody  told  me  that  I  should  change 
the  ignition  key  and  the  door  locks.  So  I  did  that.  I  paid  $115  and  it  didn't 
help.  When  Iris  phoned  me  and  she  says,  "Mom,  the  tow  truck  driver  from 
Cliff's  towing  was  at  her  door  and  he  said  that  he  wants  to  tow  the  car  away 

-  he  is  supposed  to  bring  it  to  her  dad's  place,  to  the  garage.  So  she  says, 

'No,  that's  my  Mom's  car.  You  can't  take  that.  You  just  get  lost  from  here.’ 

But  he  had  the  car  already  out  on  the  driveway,  hooked  up  to  the  tow  truck." 

So  she  phoned  me  and  we  went  right  away  out  and  my  husband  was  standing 
with  his  station  wagon  right  in  front  of  the  tow  truck.  And  I  had  the 
restraining  order  already  again,  because  when  he  came  around  harrassing  us 
all  the  time  with  the  car,  then  I  got  a  restraining  order.  Because  he  had  told 
me  that  he  is  going  to  kick  my  door  in  and  he  is  going  to  take  anything  he 
likes  out  of  here.  So  I  was  scared  to  death,  and  I  got  a  restraining  order. 

And  I  said,  'You’re  not  supposed  to  be  here.  You  leave  my  car  here.  This  is 
my  car  and  it's  going  to  stay  my  car.  You  have  three  cars  at  home.  What  do 
you  need  a  fourth  one  for?  He  says  for  his  girls.  He  has  to  keep  them  happy 

-  all  the  girls  that  he  advertises  for  in  the  newspaper  -  and  he  has  to  bribe 
them.  Any  girls  that  stays  with  him  gets  the  car.  I  says,  'Any  whore  that  stays 
with  you  for  15  minutes,  you're  going  to  give  her  my  car?  Send  them  to 
work  like  I  do  and  then  when  they  have  worked  for  you  for  25  years  like  I 
did,  then  you  can  give  them  a  car.’  So  he  says,  'You  can't  do  nothing.  That's 
just  the  beginning.  Tomorrow  I  will  come  and  kick  your  door  in  and  having  a 
moving  truck  in  front  of  your  house.  When  you  come  home  from  work, 
there'll  be  nothing  left.'  Oh  brother!  The  tow  truck  took  the  car  away.  I 
called  the  police  and  they  said,  'Well,  you  can't  do  nothing.  The  car  is  on  his 
name.  Therefore,  he  has  the  right  to  take  it.’  The  policeman  said,  All  you 
have  to  go  is  to  the  court  and  get  the  court  order  and  we  go  with  you  and 
get  it  back.'  I  says,  'Oh  yeah?  So  next  morning  I  went  to  work.  The  kids  told 
me  to  stay  home  because  everybody  was  scared  that  he  will  come  and  kick 
the  door  open  and  take  everything  out  of  here  and  I  wouldn’t  have  nothing. 

And  Anna  was  sleeping  -  she  had  afternoon  shift  that  day.  So  I  was  scared 
for  her  because  she  was  all  alone  in  the  house.  So  I  went  crying  all  the  way, 
with  the  train.  I  went  to  the  police  station  on  my  way  to  work  and  I  asked 
them  what  to  do.  I  said  if  they  could  drive  a  couple  of  times  during  the  day 
past  my  place  and  call  Anna  on  the  phone  and  see  if  she  is  all  right.  It  was 
unreal!  What  we  all  had  to  go  through  already.  So  the  car  was  gone.  It  took 
me  now  a  half  a  year  to  get  that  car  back.  He  had  two  restraining  orders, 
two  court  orders  to  give  me  the  car  back,  and  he  didn’t  obey  one,  until  the 
sheriff  went  and  got  it  out  of  the  garage. 

Eventually  ther-e  was  a  hearing.  Heidi  describes  how  her  husband  lied  in  court  about 

everything  -  being  married,  taking  the  car,  etc.,  and  accused  her  of  stealing  $200,000 


from  him. 

Then  the  hearing  came  up  about  a  month  later  but  he  didn't  have  a  lawyer; 
only  I  came  with  my  lawyer.  And  it  was  in  the  main  courthouse  downtown 
and  there  was  a  court  reporter  there,  she  took  everything  on  tape.  So  I  was 
not  allowed  to  say  anything  because  he  didn't  have  a  lawyer.  So  my  lawyer 
just  questioned  him  for  three  hours,  only  with  a  10  minute  coffee  break.  He 
lied  and  lied  and  lied.  Everytime  he  opened  his  mouth  he  put  another  lie  out. 
So  he  lied  -  he  said  he  was  never  married  to  me  and  that  he  doesn't  know 
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where  the  car  is.  And  the  car  was  in  his  garage.  I  had  the  keys  to  all  the 
garages  and  I  went  one  Saturday  night  and  I  found  the  car  but  the  wheels  had 
been  taken  off.  He  had  hidden  the  wheels  in  a  different  garage.  And  on  the 
hearing  he  said  he  doesn't  know  where  the  car  is.  My  lawyer  says,  'Well, 
didn't  you  report  it  stolen?  If  you  don't  know  where  the  car  is,  somebody 
must  have  taken  it  then.'  And  he  says,  'Yeah,  somebody  took  it,'  but  he 
doesn't  know  where  it  is.  My  lawyer  says,  'You  mean  you  own  a  $5000  car 
and  you  don't  care  what  happened  to  it?1  He  says,  'Yeah,  it  was  sitting  in  front 
of  my  house.'  And  my  lawyer  says,  'The  tow  truck  towed  it  to  your  garage, 
right?'  And  he  says,  'No,  just  in  front  of  his  house.'  And  then  he  said,  'How 
long  was  it  sitting  in  front  of  your  house?'  He  said,  'A  few  days.1  And  then 
he  said,  'Well,  and  then  what  happened?’  'Well',  he  says,  'and  then  he  doesn't 
know  anymore  what  happened  to  it.'  So  he  was  lying.  But  I  couldn’t  say 
nothing.  I  knew  where  the  car  was  and  the  lawyer  knew  where  the  car  was 
because  I  told  him.  Then  he  lied  and  he  said  I  had  stolen  $200,000  from  him. 

And  my  lawyer  said,  ’Well,  do  you  have  any  proof?'  And  he  says,  'No',  but  he 
insisted  that  I  have  money  all  over  in  Edmonton,  in  every  bank,  and  that  I  stole 
all  this  money  from  him,  that's  how  come  I  can  go  on  my  own  and  don't  want 
to  live  with  him  anymore.  That  I  have  this  idea  that  I  don't  want  to  stay  with 
him  anymore.  Oh  he  had  so  many  lies.  I  just  thought,  'He  is  just  like  in  a  fairy 
tale;  he  is  telling  all  those  stories.'  But  the  lawyer  lets  him  lie.  He  says  it 
doesn't  matter  really  in  a  hearing  I  didn't  know  that  but  the  lawyer  told  me 
afterwards.  He  said  it  doesn't  really  matter,  it  doesn't  mean  much. 

Deiter  kept  his  threat  about  finding  young  girls  to  live  with  him.  Heidi  describes 

one  incident  involving  one  of  the  teenage  girls  he  kept. 

Like  he  kept  some  girls  just  like  hostage,  and  one  girl  I  remember  -  Iris  was 
still  living  in  the  suite  across  the  street  and  it  was  just  the  night  before  she 
moved  into  her  house  and  she  asked  me  if  I  could  come  over  and  help  her 
pack.  So  Anna  and  me,  we  went  over  to  help  her  pack  and  then  she  wanted 
to  ask  her  father  if  she  could  borrow  a  buggy  to  move  the  freezer  and  the 
fridge  and  stove.  It's  just  too  hard  to  lift  up.  So  I  said,  'Sure,  go  over  to  Dad 
and  ask  him  for  it.  It's  sitting  there  in  the  garage.'  So  she  went  over  and 
there  was  a  girl  answering  the  door.  And  Iris  said  to  her,  ’Well,  who  are  you?' 
And  that  girl  said,  'My  name  is  Mary;  I  live  here.'  And  she  said  that  Deiter  had 
picked  her  up  just  a  couple  of  days  ago  and  that  she  lives  in  our  house  with 
Deiter.  She  was  just  17  years  old  So  Deiter  wasn't  home;  he  had  gone  to 
Safeways  shopping.  So  Iris  came  over  and  she  told  me  and  I  said,  'Go  back 
to  that  girl  and  tell  her  you  forgot  some  stuff  in  our  house,  some  books  you 
want  to  look  for  them.  Go  in  Anna's  bedroom  and  see  what  you  can  find ' 

So  that  girl  had  her  bed  and  some  clothes  and  suitcases  in  Anna's  bedroom, 
all  moved  in.  And  so  that  girl  had  gone  out  bike  riding  and  the  house  was  all 
left  alone.  So  Iris  looked  up  in  that  bedroom  and  she  found  in  that  girl’s 
books,  her  name  and  home  address  and  phone  number.  So  Iris  wrote  it  down 
quickly  and  then  she  brought  it  to  me.  And  so  in  a  couple  of  hours  later,  her 
father  showed  up.  He  had  been  around  our  house,  ringing  the  doorbell, 
knocking  on  the  windows,  knocking  on  the  doors,  and  Deiter  and  that  girl  had 
been  in  the  house  and  they  wouldn't  open  the  door.  And  the  father  found  out 
where  his  daughter  is  and  he  wanted  to  have  her  come  home.  And  so  the 
neighbours  had  all  seen  him  and  that  nobody  opened  the  door  and  they  even 
had  the  lights  shut  off,  but  they  were  in  the  house  because  the  aluminum 
doors  were  locked  and  they  have  no  keys  -  you  couldn't  get  in  if  you  are 
outside.  So  they  were  in  the  house.  Then  the  neighbours  came  over  to  Iris’s 
place  and  they  told  me  about  it.  So  the  father  came  over  too  and  talked  to 
me  and  he  says,  'What  kind  of  guy  is  that  husband  of  yours  anyway?  He 
takes  my  daughter  in  and  don't  let  her  out.  I’m  not  leaving  here  until  I  have  her 
out.  I  want  her  to  come  home.’  And  so  he  want  to  know  if  he  could  use  the 
phone  and  call  the  police  and  I  said,  'Sure,  go  ahead.'  So  he  phoned  the  police 
and  they  couldn't  do  nothing  either.  He  wouldn’t  let  her  out.  And  then  they 
called  the  morale  squad  and  the  detectives.  So  it  took  them  until  three 
o'clock  Saturday  morning  until  finally  a  detective  lady  got  into  that  house  and 
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got  that  girl  out.  I  said,  'He  is  probably  in  bed  with  her  and  he  don't  care  who 
is  knocking  and  calling  outside.  He  is  sick!  He  is  really  sick!'  So  anyway, 
what  went  on  after?  That  was  in  August,  1979  when  Iris  moved,  when  that 
girl  was  in  that  house. 

In  spite  of  the  problems  he  caused  her,  when  Deiter  needed  help  (having  been  beaten  to 

unconsciousness  by  his  angry  tenants),  Heidi  decided  to  try  to  help  him  However,  when 

it  became  clear  that  Deiter  was  lying  again  she  decided  he  had  deserved  the  beating  he 

got.  Deiter  cried  and  asked  Heidi  to  come  back  to  him  but  she  firmly  refused. 

Oh,  Deiter  told  me  in  September  of  79,  tenants  beat  him  up  and  he  was 
unconscious  and  bleeding  all  over,  and  he  had  called  the  ambulance  and  the 
police  and  it  was  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  they  didn't  come  right  away.  And 
he  is  used  to  when  he  snaps  his  fingers,  everybody  has  to  just  jump.  So  he 
called  Iris  and  Iris  called  me  She  was  supposed  to  come  and  take  him  to 
hospital  or  help  him  and  Iris  called  me  and  she  said,  'Mom,  I'm  scared  Dad 
was  crying'.  He  told  her  six  guys  beat  him  up  with  baseball  bats  and  that  he 
thinks  he  is  blind  and  that  he  has  to  go  to  hospital  and  that  the  police  and  the 
ambulance  don't  come.  So  I  says,  'I  don't  know  what  to  do  I  have  a 
restraining  order;  I'm  not  supposed  to  go  there.'  But  I  thought,  'Well,  I  always 
feel  sorry.'  You  know?  I  am  soft  hearted.  So  I  thought,  'Well,  I  can't  let  him 
lay  there.  He  told  Iris  he  is  maybe  dying.  I  have  to  get  him  to  a  hospital  if 
nobody  looks  after  him.'  But  I  was  scared  to  go  by  myself.  So  I  said  to  Iris, 

'Take  a  taxi,  come  to  my  place  and  we  go  together.  I  phone  some 
neighbours,  maybe  they  go  with  us.'  So  it  was  raining  outside,  so  they  were 
home.  So  they  went  with  us  over  to  the  house  and  he  was  falling 
unconscious  on  the  doorstep.  So  Mr. Smith  put  him  on  the  chesterfield  and 
then  he  was  laying  there  and  half  crying  and  shaking,  the  shock,  and  he  didn't 
open  his  eyes.  And  he  said  six  guys  beat  him  up  with  baseball  bats  but  he 
never  said  what  for.  And  so  he  said  he  called  the  police  but  they  don  t  come. 

But  they  came  then  when  we  were  there.  So  they  questioned  him  and  he  said 
again,  six  guys  beat  him  up  with  baseball  bats  in  the  garage  and  he  was 
unconscious.  And  then  they  ask  him  who  was  the  six  guys,  if  he  recognizes 
one  or  remembers  any  of  them.  So  he  said  we  had  tenants  in  the  house 
where  I  wanted  to  move  in,  in  that  suite.  He  let  them  tenants  move  in  and 
those  were  the  ones  that  beat  him  up.  I  said,  'Good  for  him1  He  deserves  it. 

He  deserved  a  much  heavier  beating.  He  had  that  coming  for  a  long  time 
They  didn't  give  him  enough.'  But  it  was  only  husband  and  wife  that  beat  him 
up  and  not  six  guys  with  baseball  bats.  He  had  lied  again.  And  the  police 
wouldn't  believe  him.  They  said,  ‘If  six  guys  had  beat  you  up,  you  wouldnt  be 
alive.'  So  Mr.Smith  took  him  to  the  hospital  and  they  took  x-rays  and  we 
stayed  there  until  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  until  he  was  admitted  into  a  bed. 

And  then  he  started  crying  and  whining  and  he  said  that  i  should  come  back  to 
him,  that  he  isn't  safe  anymore.  He  can't  even  go  outside;  hoodlums  are 
beating  him  up.  And  he  told  me  drug  dealers  come  to  his  house  and 
prostitutes  and  homosexuals.  And  I  says,  'Well,  you  are  advertising  day  after 
day.  After  he  says,  yeah,  he  had  sometimes  eight  ads  running  in  one  week.  I 
says,  No  wonder  all  kinds  of  garbage  comes  to  your  house.  Quit  advertising 
and  then  they  don't  come  to  your  house.  I  dont  have  those  problems.  So  he 
asked  me  again  that  he  said  he  never  begged  anybody  in  his  life  but  he  is 
begging  now  that  I  should  come  back  to  him.  I  said,  'Its  too  late  now.  You 
treated"  me  for  25  years  so  bad  that  I  couldn't  stand  it  anymore.  And  you 
want  to  kick  me  out  of  this  house  for  15  years,  l  am  sick  and  tired  of 
hearing  that  and  I  got  it  made  now.  I  am  out  of  this  house  and  you  can  never 
throw  me  out  again.  I  got  a  job  now  and  I  will  make  it.  And  I  am  going  to 
fight  you  and  I  am  going  to  get  my  part,  what  I  deserve,  what  I  worked  for. 

There  is  enough  for  you  that  you  can  live  decently  too.  I  am  not  coming 
back.' 
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Christmas  time,  the  time  for  family  and  being  together,  affected  Heidi  the  way  it 
affects  so  many  people  living  alone.  Deiter  told  Hans  he  wanted  Heidi  to  come  back, 
even  though  he  still  had  young  girls  in  the  house.  Heidi  was  lonely  and,  encouraged  by 
some  friends  who  couldn't  believe  Deiter  could  be  so  mean,  arranged  with  Hans  to  take 
supper  to  him  on  Christmas  day.  After  supper  Deiter  began  to  argue,  however,  and 
Heidi  left. 

So  time  went  by.  It  was  then  Christmas  1979,  last  year  at  Christmas.  I  felt 
so  lonesome!  I  felt  so  horrible!  Friends  came.  And  he  kept  telling  our  son 
every  week  a  couple  of  times,  that  I  should  come  back  to  him,  that  I  should 
smarten  up  and  come  back.  And  that  he  would  give  it  another  try  and  I  should 
give  it  another  try,  and  he  doesn't  like  to  live  alone.  And  he  had  so  many  girls 
living  with  him  but  they  only  stay  just  a  couple  of  days  and  they  take  off 
again  And  he  had  so  much  trouble  already  with  the  police. 

But  then  at  Christmas  time  I  felt  so  lonely  and  I  felt  so  awful  and  he 
kept  telling  our  son  all  the  time  that  I  should  come  back  to  him.  But  still  he 
had  even  girls  living  in  the  house  with  him  while  he  was  asking  for  it.  I 
couldn't  believe  it.  But  I  thought,  'Maybe  I  didn't  try  hard  enough  I  give  it 
another  try.’  So  I  went  on  Christmas  day.  I  phoned  him  up.  My  restraining 
order  was  over  on  the  day  of  the  hearing  so  I  didn't  have  no  restraining  order 
anymore.  And  the  friends  had  come  to  visit  me  after  church  and  they  said 
too,  George  and  Wilma,  they  said,  'It  couldn't  be  that  Deiter  is  so  mean  all  the 
time  that  your  marriage  goes  apart.  Maybe  you  should  give  it  another  try.'  So 
I  phoned  him  up  and  he  was  happy  that  I  phoned  and  he  said  he  would  be  real 
happy  if  we  come  and  have  supper  with  him  on  Christmas  day.  So  my  son 
and  me  -  I  had  supper  made:  I  had  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce  and  mashed 
potatoes  and  vegetables,  and  I  took  it  already  made  -  and  me  and  my  son 
went  over.  So  we  ate  supper.  He  was  dressed  up  nice  and  we  ate  supper 
together  and  as  soon  as  we  had  supper  finish  he  started  arguing  again.  He 
started  arguing  that  I  should  come  back  right  now  and  it  was  so  stupid  of  me 
that  I  moved  out  in  the  first  place,  and  that  Anna  has  to  come  back  with  me 
and  that  everything  should  be  the  way  it  is  before.  And  Anna  had  just  moved 
out  of  my  place  on  December  first  and  she  was  afraid  of  her  father  and 
everytime  she  goes  to  the  bus  stop  she  is  afraid  that  he  will  attack  her  -  that 
he'll  stand  in  some  corner  and  when  she  gets  off  of  the  bus  (she  had  three 
times  a  week  lab  classes  in  the  university)  and  it  was  already  1  1:30,  12 
o’clock  at  night.  So  Anna  moved  out  but  I  didn't  know  the  real  reason  why. 

But  she  knew;  she  is  going  to  tell  me  pretty  soon  and  if  he  finds  out  that  I 
know  what  he  did  to  her,  then  he  promised  her  that  he  will  kill  her.  So  I  went 
home  on  that  evening,  when  he  argued  for  about  three,  four  hours.  I  said  to 
Hans,  'Let's  go.  He  won't  change.  He  is  still  the  same.  He  don't  want  me  back. 

He  just  wants  the  workhorse  back.  But  he  don't  really  want  his  wife  back. 

He  don't  love  me.  I  hear  that  from  every  sentence  that  he  makes  Let’s  go 
home.’  And  Hans  went  back  home  to  sleep  after.  He  said,  I  just  want  to 
make  sure  that  we've  got  it  on  the  right  side' 

Again  Deiter  convinced  Heidi,  through  Hans,  to  come  over  to  talk  to  him.  Again  she 

prepared  his  meal  and  went  over.  She  then  discovered  he  also  needed  her  to  clean 

three  empty  suites.  Hoping  that  Deiter  had  finally  learned  to  appreciate  her,  she  agreed 

to  clean  the  suites.  She  first  made  some  demands,  however:  that  they  must  have  a  social 

life,  that  she  wanted  a  new  wedding  ring  and  that  her  name  be  put  on  the  land  title  of 

their  house.  Deiter  agreed. 
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So  the  next  day  my  husband  told  my  son  again  that  I  should  come  back  and 
we  might  talk  it  out.  So  I  went  to  work  and  after  work  I  went  over  to  his 
place  again,  made  supper.  But  I  found  out  that  he  had  three  suites  empty  and 
they  were  all  filthy  and  dirty  and  he  needed  me  for  cleaning  them.  I  thought, 
'Well,  maybe  he  will  smarten  up  by  now.  He  lived  a  half  a  year  by  himself  and 
he  said  he  didn't  like  it;  maybe  he  really  means  that  he  would  change.’  So  I 
went  right  away,  started  cleaning  and  painting;  every  night  I  worked  till 
midnight  and  in  the  morning  I  went  to  Woodwards  again  to  work.  And  so  we 
worked.  We  worked  on  New  Year's  Eve;  we  worked  till  six  o'clock.  He  said 
first  that  he  would  like  to  take  me  to  a  dance  because  I  told  him,  'I  don't  want 
to  live  the  way  I  lived,  I  don’t  want  to  live  the  rest  of  my  life  anymore  like 
that.’  We  had  no  social  life  whatsoever.  And  he  told  me  that  he  will  never 
take  me  on  a  holiday  again.  And  on  our  25th  wedding  anniversary  -  I  never 
forget  that  either  -  the  oldest  daughter,  she  asked  my  husband  what  would 
he  give  me  for  a  silver  anniversary  present.  She  said,  'Mom's  ring  is  so  thin 
already,  it  will  break  pretty  soon.  You  should  buy  her  a  new  ring.’  And  he 
says  he  is  still  sorry  that  he  bought  me  the  first  one.  He  says  when  this  ring 
breaks  he  says  good,  then  our  marriage  would  be  broken  too.  That  was  my 
25th  wedding  anniversary  present.  So  I  told  my  husband  on  the  days  after 
Christmas,  I  says,  'I  would  want  a  new  ring,  and  first  of  all  I  would  want  my 
name  on  the  land  title.  I  know  that  half  of  that  land,  that  house  is  mine,  but 
just  to  show  you  that  you  can  never  tell  me  that  again,  that  I  have  to  leave  this 
house,  that  you  throw  me  out  again,  that  before  I  come  back  I  want  to  have 
that  changed .'  And  at  first  he  didn’t  want  to  and  then  he  thought  it  over  and 
then  he  says,  'Yeah,’  he  thinks  he's  going  to  grant  me  all  the  things  that  I 
request.  And  he  would  be  happy  if  I  come  back  to  him  because  he  had 
cleaned  for  a  half  a  year  a  little  bit,  not  the  way  I  did  it,  just  a  little  bit.  So  he 
had  seen  what  a  chore  it  was.  He  had  no  idea  before  what  it  is  like.  And  so 
it  was  New  Year’s  Day;  we  didn't  go  no  place  that  New  Year's  Eve,  we  were 
too  tired.  'Well,'  I  says,  'we  can  go  out  after  for  supper  and  dance.  I  love 
dancing  and  you  haven’t  been  to  a  dance  with  me  for  ages.  Or  in  a  restaurant 
to  have  supper.  We  could  afford  it. ’  We  could  live  so  comfortably  and  he  is 
so  stingy  all  the  time.  A  chocolate  bar  is  too  much  for  me.  So  I  says,  'That 
life  style  has  to  change,  and  otherwise  I  don't  come  back.’  So  on  New  Year’s 
Eve  we  just  sat  around  and  watched  TV  the  rest  of  the  evening.  We  were 
working  until  about  six  o’clock.  And  then  New  'rear’s  Day  we  were  still  happy 
and  I  thought,  ’Well,  we’ll  start  the  new  year  right.’  So  he  said  we  should 
phone  his  mother  in  Germany  and  let  her  know  that  everything  is  back  to 
normal  again,  that  we  are  back  together  again,  that  I  have  come  back  and  that  I 
will  stay  with  him.  And  we  phoned  also  my  sister  in  Germany  and  then  we 
phoned  to  Hamilton  his  sister.  And  everybody  was  happy.  We  phoned  to  Los 
Angeles,  our  friends,  and  they  were  all  happy  for  us  and  they  said  they 
wished  the  new  year  starts  out  good  and  stays  that  way. 

Once  Heidi  had  cleaned  the  apartments,  Deiter  changed  his  mind  -  he  was  net 

going  to  behave  differently.  Heidi  explains  that  her  boss  and  landlady  had  warned  her 

not  to  move  back,  but  she  had  been  prepared  to  believe  Deiter  might  have  changed. 

But  next  day,  I  came  home  from  Woodwards  and  then  he  said  he  thought  it 
over,  why  should  he  change?  He  said  he  has  it  fine  just  the  way  it  is.  If  I 
want  to  come  back  to  him  and  live  the  way  I  lived  before  I  would  be  welcome 
in  his  house  I  says,  I  thought  so!  The  houses  are  clean.  I  painted  in  that  one 
house,  Sunday  night  before  New  Year's  Eve;  I  painted  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  says,  'I  thought  so.  The  workhorse  only  was  supposed  to  come 
back.  Well,  the  workhorse  has  changed  its  mind  ’  And  he  still  was  insisting 
that  I  cancel  my  apartment,  that  I  quit  my  job  right  now,  that  I  cancel  all  my 
utilities,  and  I  did1  Before  New  Year  s  I  told  my  supervisor  that  I  think  I  am 
qoing  back  to  my  husband  and  he  wants  me  to  quit  because  we  have  so  much 
work  to  do  at  home,  and  he  doesn’t  want  me  to  go  to  work.  And  I  cancelled 
my  apartment.  I  went  to  the  landlady  and  I  said  I'm  moving  back  home.  And 
she  says,  'Really,  I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake.  And  the  supervisor  at 
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Woodwards,  she  told  me  the  same  thing.  She  says,  'If  he  did  that  to  you  for 
25  years,  he  won't  change.  He’ll  just  fool  you  and  you  will  be  sorry.'  And  I 
cancelled  all  my  utilities.  I  told  them  to  shut  it  off.  They  had  the  cable  TV 
shut  off  and  everything.  And  that  was  the  day  after  New  Year's  and  I  phoned 
Anna.  I  said,  'Anna,  you  can  come  to  my  apartment  and  I  am  moving  back 
home  and  you  can  take  anything  you  like  for  your  apartment.  So  she  had 
taken  all  kinds  of  things  already,  dressers  and  furniture.  I  had  a  different 
couch  here  and  chairs  and  stuff.  So  we  had  it  in  the  basement. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Anna  decided  it  was  time  to  tell  her  mother  that  her  father  had 

raped  her.  Heidi  describes  how  Anna  told  her  and  the  horror  she  felt. 

Then  she  phoned  me  that  evening  and  she  said,  'Mom,  I  want  to  meet  you  in 
your  apartment  before  you  go  over  to  Dad’s  place  I  have  to  talk  to  you.’ 

And  so  she  came  That  was  Friday,  January  fourth.  She  came  and  she  started 
crying,  and  she  started  crying  so  bitterly;  she  couldn't  get  a  word  out  of  her. 

And  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  I  said,  Anna,  whatever  is  on  your  heart  tell  me. 

I'm  your  Mom.  I'll  love  you,  I  told  you  that  a  thousand  times  and  I  mean  it.  I 
will  stand  by  you  whatever  it  is.  Tell  me!'  So  she  started  talking.  She  says, 

'You  know  Mom,  Dad  raped  me  since  I  am  10  years  old,  until  the  day  we 
moved  out.'  Well  I  thought  I  faint!  I  couldn't  believe  it!  And  she  say  all  the 
incidents.  She  says,  'Remember  when  I  was  10  years  old.’  She  said  she 
complained  her  whole  bottom  hurted  all  the  time.  She  asked  me  what  she 
could  do.  She  said  she  hardly  could  walk  and  it  hurted  so  much  every  step 
she  make.  She  asked  me  what  I  could  do  for  her.  I  thought,  'Well,  it's 
growing  pains.'  I  thought,  'Well  you  can't  put  no  cream  on  here,  take  a  hot 
bath  every  night  before  you  go  to  bed  and  take  an  aspirin.'  But  she  cried  and 
she  said  it  hurt  so  much.  And  I  gave  her  notes  for  maybe  a  whole  week  - 
everyday  I  had  to  write  her  a  new  note  that  she  shouldn't  participate  in  gym, 
she  isn't  feeling  good;  she  hurt  herself  but  I  don't  know  where,  and  until  she 
feels  better  she  shouldn't  participate  in  gym.  And  she  loved  gym.  I  thought 
she  maybe  had  fallen  someplace  and  she  didn't  want  to  tell  me.  Now  if  I  had 
known  what  is  going  on,  I  could  have  taken  her  to  a  doctor.  But  would  I  ever 
have  thought  that  a  husband,  a  father,  does  something  like  that?  Oh!  I 
couldn't  grab  it! 

The  next  morning  Heidi  went  to  work  but  was  so  upset  she  couldn’t  stop  crying.  Her 
supervisor  heard  the  story  and  encouraged  her  to  go  to  the  police.  Heidi  saw  her 
lawyer  instead,  and  was  told  that  the  incest  would  be  hard  to  prove  since  she  had  never 
caught  Deiter  raping  her  daughter. 

I  was  so  upset  next  morning!  I  had  to  go  to  work;  it  was  Saturday  morning.  I 
was  just  like  half  dizzy!  When  I  came  to  work  I  cried  all  the  way;  I  cried  all 
night.  My  eyes  were  so  swollen  up  I  hardly  could  look  out.  i  he  girls  in  the 
kitchen,  they  asked  me  what’s  the  matter  with  me.  I  just  could  cry.  I  couldn  t 
get  a  word  out  of  me.  One  of  the  girls,  she  brought  me  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
she  said,  'You  sit  down  and  rest  for  awhile  and  if  you  don't  feel  better  then 
you  should  go  home.’  But  then  the  supervisor  came  and  they  told  her,  so  she 
took  me  in  the  office  and  asked  me  -  she  was  about  my  age  and  she  has 
children  -  she  asked  me,  'What's  the  matter?'  So  I  told  her.  So  she  said,  'You 
go  to  the  police  and  you  report  it.  There  should  be  something  done  about 
this  man.  He  is  a  liar,  a  thief  and  a  rapist!'  But  I  went  right  away  to  the 
lawyer,  on  Monday,  and  he  said  it's  very  hard  to  prove  because  I  never  caught 
him.  He  always  did  it  -  he  figured  it  out  exactly  When  I  would  never  catch 
him.  He  raped  her  on  the  job  when  he  took  her  to  work.  When  we  painted 
and  cleaned  at  the  houses  he  sent  me  home  to  make  supper  and  in  the 
meantime  she  had  to  come  and  help  him.  Not  help  him  -  he  raped  her  in  that 
time  she  told  me.  And  at  home,  I  thought  he  was  watching  TV  -  he  was  in 
her  bedroom  and  raped  her.  Then  sometimes  he  pretended  to  be  outside  ~ 
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he  opened  the  outside  door  and  closed  it  and  went  into  her  bedroom.  And 
everytime  she  had  her  bedroom  door  locked,  he  raised  hell  the  next  day.  I 
couldn't  understand  it!  He  was  so  mean  and  he  want  to  throw  her  out  and  he 
was  going  to  hit  her  and  everything,  and  he  told  her  if  she  locks  the  door  one 
more  time  he  throw  her  out  for  good.  And  so  she  was  scared  all  the  time. 

And  if  she  was  asleep  and  I  thought,  'Well,  her  bedroom  door  is  locked,  she 
is  asleep.'  I  couldn't  find  my  husband  sometimes;  in  the  whole  house  I  couldn't 
find  him.  But  then  I  thought,  'Well,  the  lights  are  all  out,  the  television  is  out, 
he  is  not  upstairs,  he  is  not  downstairs.’  But  I  didn't  look  in  Anna's  room 
because  her  door  was  locked  and  I  thought,  'Well,  tonight  she  managed  to 
lock  the  door;  I  hope  he  doesn't  raise  hell  again  the  next  day.'  But  then  I 
thought  I  must  have  slept  so  hard  that  I  didn't  hear  him  go  outside.  But  he 
didn't  go  outside!  Boy!  I  can't  believe  all  this  happening1 

Heidi  explains  how  she  and  Anna  spoke  to  a  detective  and  how  Anna's  story  was  totally 

believed.  Deiter  denied  the  incest.  Because  Deiter  had  passed  a  lie  detector  test  and  to 

save  Anna  from  being  cross-examined,  the  lawyer  decided  not  to  use  the  incest  as 

grounds  for  divorce. 

And  then  I  went  to  a  detective,  told  him  about  it  and  then  he  said  he  has  to 
have  an  interview  with  my  daughter.  So  she  was  writing  university  midterms 
and  she  said,  'Mom,  I  can't  go  right  now.  I  couldn't  study.  I  want  to  wait  until 
the  exams  are  finished.  So  then  she  went  I  think  four  or  five  times,  she  went 
to  see  him  and  she  told  him  everything.  And  I  talked  to  the  detective  again 
and  he  says  he  believes  her  100  percent.  He  knows  that  he  did  it  but  he  lies. 

They  gave  him  a  lie  detector  test,  they  took  him  downtown  and  he  passed 
with  flying  colors.  He  lies  them  straight  in  the  face  without  a  wink  on  his  eye 
And  he  says  he  never  heard  of  it,  he  didn't  do  it,  he  never  did,  we're  making 
that  all  up,  because  we  want  to  make  him  look  bad.  And  my  lawyer  says, 

'Well,  we  just  don't  bring  it  up  under  the  divorce  trial.  We  don't  need  it.  You 
have  so  many  grounds  for  divorce  that  we  don't  need  that  anymore.'  But  I 
said,  'If  I  need  it  I  am  ready  for  it.'  So  then  because  my  husband  is  such  a 
mean  person  and  my  lawyer  knew  that  he  didn’t  have  a  lawyer,  and  so  he  said 
the  judge  might  grant  him  the  opportunity  to  question  any  witness  that  was 
on  the  witness  stand.  And  if  Anna  would  go  on  the  witness  stand,  he  would 
tear  her  to  pieces.  She  would  get  a  nervous  breakdown.  So  therefore  we 
had  decided  that  she  don't  have  to  go  on  the  witness  stand.  But  she  came  to 
court  with  me  all  two  and  a  half  days.  She  phoned  me  up  on  Sunday  night 
and  she  says,  'Mom,  would  you  want  me  to  come  with  you  to  court?1  I  says,  'I 
sure  would.  So  she  says,  Okay,  she’ll  be  there.  So  she  gave  me  a  big 
support.  She  said,  ’Mom,  it's  time  to  stand  up  for  yourself  and  fight  him. 

Don't  let  go  and  don’t  give  in  and  don't  get  caught.  It's  time  that  this  has  to 
have  an  end.'  So  we  couldn’t  do  nothing  about  the  incest  case. 

Finally,  Heidi  describes  the  court  hearing  which  she  underwent  just  a  month  prior  to  the 

interview.  It  was  extremely  stressful  for  her  but  her  lawyer  was  confident  she  would 

get  half  of  the  property  in  the  settlement.  Unfortunately  for  Heidi,  however,  Deiter  has 

continued  to  harass  her  and  is  ignoring  the  permanent  restraining  order  granted  by  the 

judge. 

Well,  I  am  glad  that  the  lawyer  got  finally  the  court  dates  set  in  May  for  in 
November.  So  he  says  I  had  to  come  in  two  days  before  the  trial  came  up 
and  he  gave  me  kind  of  advice  and  told  me  what  is  going  to  be  up.  Oh,  it  was 
real  rough!  I  had  put  lots  of  things  out  of  my  mind  already,  but  I  had  written  a 
diary  and  my  lawyer  had  that  and  so  he  prepared  himself  through  that  diary. 

So  when  he  asked  me  questions  out  of  there,  everything  came  back  to  my 
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memory,  just  like  it  happened  yesterday.  So  i  wasn't  scared  at  ail.  I  couldn't 
sleep  the  night  before.  I  was  shaken  up  because  I  had  never  been  in  a 
courtroom,  never  listened  to  a  trial.  I  didn't  know  what  was  going  to  be 
happening.  He  said  he  will  help  me  along  as  much  as  he  can  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  part  for  the  reason  for  the  divorce  trial,  the  grounds  of 
divorce,  then  I'll  be  on  my  own  completely.  But  I  said  then,  'I'm  not  scared 
when  he  just  gives  me  a  hint  where  I  have  to  start,  and  then  everything  comes 
by  itself  after.'  So  I  was  on  the  witness  stand  from  10:15  in  the  morning  to 
4:30  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  sometimes  so  hard  I  broke  out  in  tears.  When 
it  was  too  hard  the  judge  gave  me  about  five  minutes  recess  and  then  we 
continued  again.  And  then  the  hardest  part  came  in  the  later  afternoon  when 
my  husband  was  allowed  to  question  me.  He  put  all  them  lies  out  that  I  was 
supposed  to  answer  and  then  he  repeated  the  same  questions  three  or  four 
times  until  the  judge  got  fed  up  with  him  and  he  said,  'Mr. Schultz,  if  you  don't 
change  your  line  of  questioning  right  now  you  will  be  barred  from  speaking 
ever  again.'  And  then  he  pointed  to  me  and  he  says,  'And  you  don't  have  to 
answer  if  he  starts  with  one  more  question  about  that.  He  is  not  worth  an 
answer.'  So  then  he  had  to  change  his  line  of  questioning.  But  then  it  went 
okay.  I  had  an  answer  for  everything  he  fired  at  me.  And  when  it  came  to 
the  part  almost  that  I  couldn't  hold  back  anymore  about  Anna  -  he  had  said  to 
the  judge  that  I  had  been  a  prostitute  while  I  was  married  for  13  years,  I  had 
never  been  home  in  the  evenings.  And  I  says,  'You  know  what?  This  is 
exactly  what  you  have  been  doing.  I  was  always  in  bed  at  1  1  o'clock  but  you 
weren't.’  And  then  the  judge  gave  me  a  sign  to  keep  quiet  and  then  he  said  to 
my  husband,  'You  don't  want  to  hear  what  Mrs.Schultz  has  to  say  right  now, 
do  you?'  And  then  he  shut  up.  The  judge  must  have  known  about  it.  Yeah1 
So  then  he  didn't  say  no  more.  I  was  ready.  I  told  Anna,  'I  will  hold  it  back  as 
long  as  I  can,  but  if  I  have  to  use  it  I  will.'  Because  that  was  out  of  line 
completely  what  he  was  asking  me.  So  I  think  now  the  judgment  got  handed 
down  next  day.  And  the  lawyer  told  me  already  before  it  was  handed  down, 
if  I  had  seen  the  judge  didn't  make  any  notes  as  long  as  my  husband  was  on 
the  witness  stand,  and  he  could  tell  his  side  of  the  story  but  the  judge  knew 
that  this  was  all  lies  so  the  judge  didn't  make  any  notes  of  it.  So  he  said  he  is 
pretty  sure  that  I'll  get  half  of  everything  and  he  has  to  give  it  up.  But  he 
doesn't  want  to.  This  is  now  the  hardest  part.  He  is  starting  to  harass  me 
again  and  the  judge  granted  me  permanent  restraint  order  against  him,  but  he 
just  won't  listen.  He  yelled  to  the  judge  when  he  was  reading  the  judgment, 

This  court  is  all  corruption!'  He  yelled  and  he  yelled  to  the  lawyer  that  he  is  a 
drug  dealer  and  a  dope  addict  and  the  psychiatrist  that  testified  for  me,  he 
called  him  a  quack.  In  court  my  husband  called  my  son-in-law  and  Anna's 
boyfriend  was  there  too,  he  told  them  too  in  front  of  everybody  that  they 
were  just  dope  dealers.  So  the  judge  knew  that  he  doesn  t  know  what  he  is 
saying  anymore.  So  we’ll  see  whats  going  to  happen. 

Heidi  felt  powerful  going  to  court,  as  we  see  by  her  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what 

ways  have  you  experienced  yourself  as  being  powerful7.  She  also  tells  that  she  felt 

powerful  because  she  had  learned  to  read  and  write  in  English. 

Oh,  I  have  felt  powerful  when  I  went  with  my  lawyer  to  court.  Then  I 
thought,  'I  know  I  am  right  and  I  know  all  my  past  by  heart.  I  just  can  answer 
any  questions  that  they  want  to  know.  And  I  had  all  the  proof  that  I  was 
married  and  that  the  children  are  mine  -  all  the  things  that  my  husband  denied. 
And  I  knew  all  what  was  going  on  through  the  years  in  our  business,  because 
I  did  all  the  bookkeeping  and  I  was  up  to  date  with  everything. 

And  I  knew  now  the  language,  that  if  something  like  that  had  come  up 
maybe  15  years  ago  I  wouldnt  have  felt  that  powerful  because  I  couldnt 
speak  or  write.  I  never  went  to  school  one  day  but  I  learned  to  write  and 
read.  I  can  almost  write  as  good  as  any  of  my  kids.  And  so  I  felt  powerful 
because  I  was  ahead  of  my  husband  in  that  way. 

Heidi  explains  how  she  learned  English  at  her  various  jobs  and  from  her  children  when 
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they  started  school,  and  how  she  used  it  to  do  the  bookkeeping  for  the  family  business. 

It  was  when  we  lived  on  the  farm  in  Paradise  Valley,  I  had  the  radio  on  always 
and  the  old  iady  that  I  was  housekeeper  for,  she  listened  in  in  the  afternoon 
to  a  story  about  Ellen  Brown.  I  can  remember.  And  I  couldn't  understand 
much,  but  every  day  I  learned  a  new  word.  And  then  when  we  came  to 
Lloydminster,  we  bought  ourselves  a  little  radio  and  they  were  always  talking 
numbers  and  that  was  the  weather.  But  I  didn't  know  what  they  were  talking 
about,  all  these  numbers.  I  couldn’t  figure  it  out.  But  eventually  I  got  it.  That 
meant  the  temperatures.  And  I  really  couldn't  speak  too  much  until  I  started 
working.  I  starting  working  in  Lloydminster  in  the  coffee  shop.  I  had  no 
other  choice  but  to  speak  English.  Well,  on  the  farm  I  had  to  learn  to  speak 
English  a  little  bit,  but  most  of  it  I  couldn't  understand  what  they  were  talking 
about.  And  then  I  worked  in  Edmonton  in  a  coffee  shop  and  it  went  already 
better.  Then  I  started  working  in  a  factory  called  Toni  Lynn  -  they  were 
sewing  skirts  and  blouses  and  there  were  lots  of  German  employees  and  the 
foreman  was  German  but  I  learned  a  little  bit  more.  But  when  I  really  learned 
to  talk  English  was  when  my  kids  were  small  and  they  got  friends  with  the 
neighbour's  kids  and  they  brought  words  home  through  the  neighbour's  kids. 

And  then  when  they  started  school,  my  oldest  one,  Iris,  she  brought  home 
little  booklets  and  she  was  supposed  to  learn  them  words  how  to  spell.  And 
when  she  brought  home  the  books  from  school,  the  reading  books,  I  learned. 

She  learned  me  how  to  read;  she  read  it  to  me  and  then  I  read  it  back  to  her, 
and  so  every  day  I  checked  up  what  she  learned  in  school.  And  I  learned  with 
her  the  words  that  she  was  supposed  to  learn  to  spell.  And  then  I  have  to 
check  her  up  if  she  spells  them  right.  So  with  the  kids  I  grew  up;  I  learned 
how  to  spell  and  I  learned  to  speak  and  I  learned  to  write.  I  learned  to  read 
all  by  myself.  And  then  when  my  husband  started  his  own  business,  then  I 
had  no  other  choice  but  do  the  bookkeeping  because  he  was  busy  working. 

So  I  kept  track  of  the  people,  of  the  employees'  hours,  and  I  had  to  learn 
how  to  make  payroll.  And  I  asked  on  the  unemployment  office  how  to 
purchase  them  stamps  at  that  time  and  then  the  Compensation  Board,  how  I 
manage  all  that.  So  I  did  all  right. 

Generally  in  her  marriage,  however,  Heidi  felt  powerless,  as  she  explains  in  answer  to 

the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  yourself  as  being  powerless? 

Powerless  I  feel  against  my  husband  when  he  always  threatened  me  and  he 
told  me  if  I  had  forgotten  that  I  am  a  fly  against  a  bulldozer.  And  when  I  was 
living  with  him  I  knew  I  was  his  wife  and  I  just  had  to  do  what  he  says.  I 
really  felt  powerless  and  I  couldn’t  do  nothing  about  him,  whatever  he  did, 
because  I  was  his  wife.  And  I  had  to  think  of  the  children  and  I  want  to  keep 
my  family  together.  So  I  felt  really  powerless. 

And  I  felt  powerless  when  he  want  to  go  to  Canada  and  I  really  didnt 
want  to  come  because  I  didn’t  have  no  relatives  and  friends  here,  and  I  had 
my  furniture  all  there  and  I  knew  I  couldn't  take  it.  And  I  couldnt  do  nothing 
about  it  because  he  told  me,  'If  you  don't  want  to  come  I  will  never  come 
back  for  you.'  So  I  felt  powerless1  So  I  thought,  'I  am  married  to  him,  I  have 
to  go  along  with  him,  no  matter  what 

I  felt  powerless  when  our  children  were  supposed  to  be  baptized  and 
we  were  married  in  the  Catholic  church  and  my  husband  was  Lutheran  and  he 
told  me,  'They  gonna  be  baptized  in  the  Lutheran  church  or  not  at  all.’  So  I 
felt  powerless.  What  could  I  do7  i  don't  know  anybody  here,  didn’t  have  my 
parents  here,  so  I  didn't  have  no  support  from  anybody.  So  I  felt  really 
powerless  against  my  husband.  I  just  had  to  do  what  he  says.  So  I  thought 
'Well  they’d  better  be  baptized  in  the  Lutheran  church  than  not  at  all. 

Powerless!  Yeah!  When  he  just  bought  trucks  and  we  didn't  have  a 
car  and  I  couldn't  drive,  and  I  was  scared  of  the  big  trucks  to  drive.  So  I 
couldn’t  do  what  others  do,  take  the  car  cut  and  go  grocery  shopping.  I  felt 
powerless  because  I  couldn't  do  nothing  about  it.  He  just  wouldnt  buy  a  car. 

He  just  bought  trucks,  no  matter  what.  So  I  just  had  to  go  ~  whei  ever  I 
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wanted  to  go  I  had  to  take  the  bus  or  walk.  Yeah! 

I  felt  powerless  when  I  knew  he  did  wrong  with  the  Revenue 
Department.  He  cheated  on  the  Revenue;  he  didn't  want  to  report  all  the 
income.  I  knew  it  was  wrong  and  I  told  him,  I  explained  it  to  him,  'I  read 
different;  it  has  to  be  reported.'  He  says,  'You  are  crazy,  you  are  stupid,  you 
don't  know  nothing.'  So  I  felt  powerless!  I  knew  it  was  wrong!  I  had  to  fill 
out  the  papers  but  I  let  him  sign  it.  But  I  couldn't  do  nothing  about  it  no 
matter  how  much  I  tried  to  explain  it  to  him.  Yeah,  I  felt  powerless,  that’s 
right.  The  whole  marriage  I  felt  powerless,  yeah. 

Reflecting  on  her  past,  Heidi  explains  that  she  was  independent  and 

self-supporting  and  that  she  had  worked  for  six  years,  saving  her  money  for  household 

effects,  prior  to  getting  married  She  also  explains  that  she  didn't  really  know  her 

husband  (that  he  didn't  get  along  with  people,  for  example,  and  that  he  didn't  like  to 

spend  money)  until  after  they  were  married.  When  she  was  single  she  had  seen  him  only 

on  Sundays  when  they  typically  went  out  somewhere  together. 

I  was  very  independent  before  I  got  married.  I  was  self-supporting.  I 
worked  in  different  places  in  Germany,  I  worked  in  different  place  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  I  had  always  saved  my  money.  And  I  thought,  'When  I  get 
married  I  want  to  have  nice  furniture  and  linen  and  clothes  and  dishes  and 
everything,  because  in  Germany  you  don't  get  so  many  wedding  presents  like 
you  get  here  in  Canada.  The  bride  usually  has  everything  before  she  gets 
married  and  then  just  a  few  wedding  presents,  small  wedding  presents  each 
wedding  guest  brings.  So  I  had  all  that  before  I  got  married.  I  had  bought  my 
furniture  with  my  own  money  that  I  had  saved  up  from  the  time  I  was  17, 
when  I  came  to  Germany.  About  six  years  I  saved  up.  And  it  was  very  hard 
to  get  a  place  to  rent  when  we  got  married  in  Germany.  I  had  to  apply  for  a 
suite  maybe  a  half  a  year  before  and  it  just  happened  that  I  got  just  one  room 
in  a  house;  but  I  didn't  have  no  kitchen,  just  one  bedroom.  I  had  to  share  the 
kitchen  with  the  lady,  the  owner  of  the  house.  She  was  a  single  lady.  And  I 
thought  I  could  keep  all  this  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  what  I  had  saved  up  for 
and  I  had  bought.  But  then  my  husband  didn't  get  along  with  anybody  and  I 
had  found  that  out  just  after  we  got  married.  I  really  didn't  know  him  before 
we  got  married.  We  just  seen  each  other  on  Sunday  and  then  we  went  to  a 
dance  or  to  a  show  or  we  went  for  a  drive  with  his  motorcycle,  sometimes 
with  my  sister  and  her  husband.  And  I  really  got  to  know  my  husband  after 
we  were  married  He  didn't  want  to  go  anyplace  on  Sundays  anymore,  just  to 
stay  home  all  the  time.  My  sister  and^her  husband,  they  asked  me  sometimes, 
'Aren't  you  coming  with  us  to  the  show  tonight?1  And  my  husband  said  to 
them,  'No,  we  don't  go  no  place  because  we  have  to  save  up  money  for  our 
house.'  Every  show  cost  a  mark  those  days.  That  would  be  like  25  cents,  but 
for  a  mark  he  would  get  maybe  10  bricks  or  something  like  that.  So  he  says, 

'That  gives  us  so  many  bricks  for  our  house.  So  we  just  sit  home  and  listen 
to  the  radio.'  We  didn't  have  no  television. 

Several  months  after  she  married,  Heidi’s  husband  became  interested  in  emigrating  to 
Canada.  Heidi  hesitated  to  leave  her  steady  job  —  she  was  making  more  money  than  her 
husband  was.  Also,  she  was  sad  to  leave  behind  her  new  furniture  and  appliances  for 
which  she  had  worked  and  saved  for  so  many  years.  However,  she  finally  agreed  they 
could  have  a  better  future  in  Canada. 
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And  after  about  half  a  year  or  so  my  husband  had  met  some  school  friends 
of  his  from  Romania  and  they  were  emigrating  to  Canada.  They  had  an  uncle 
in  Windsor,  Ontario  and  they  had  written  postcards,  beautiful  looking 
postcards  and  letters,  and  they  filled  their  heads  up  with  going  to  Canada.  So 
my  husband  got  the  idea  of  going  to  Canada.  And  I  didn't  like  it  because  I  had 
a  good  job;  I  worked  in  a  factory.  I  earned  as  much  as  my  husband  did  as  a 
brick  layer.  And  he  had  a  trade  and  he  didn't  earn  more  than  I  did.  I  did 
piecework  in  a  big  factory  in  Germany.  And  I  didn't  want  to  move  all  my 
things  that  I  had  bought.  But  he  insisted;  he  said  we  go  to  Canada  because 
there  will  be  another  war  in  Germany  and  to  avoid  that.  He  says  everything 
will  be  bombed  out,  just  like  last  time  and  nobody  had  nothing,  all  the  houses 
and  everything,  completely  demolished.  So  he  said,  'When  we  build  a  house, 
that  should  stay  forever,  and  we  should  go  to  Canada  and  build  our  future 
there.'  So  I  let  myself  talk  me  into  that  and  we  went  together  to  the 
consulate  in  Stuttgart  and  we  looked  at  booklets.  We  had  no  idea  where  to 
go  and  his  friend  and  his  wife,  they  just  got  married  and  they  had  another 
uncle  in  Red  Deer  and  that  was  in  Alberta.  I  had  no  idea  where  Alberta  was 
or  Red  Deer  or  anything.  So  they  said,  'Why  don't  you  come  to  Alberta?  We 
could  probably  meet  each  other  and  maybe  help  each  other  out.1  So  I  let 
myself  talk  me  into  going  to  Canada  and  we  applied  for  a  visa  and  then  we 
had  to  go  to  another  big  city  in  Black  Forest,  it  was  another  consulate  or 
something.  We  had  to  fill  out  all  kinds  of  papers  and  they  want  to  know  if 
we  can  pay  our  fare.  And  we  had  to  go  to  doctor’s  examination;  we  had  to 
be  all  in  good  health.  And  so  I  thought,  'Well,  we  passed  all  that  and  we'd 
probably  have  to  wait  a  year  or  so  until  we  get  our  papers.'  But  everything 
went  so  quick.  We  applied  in  April  and  we  got  our  papers  already  by  the 
middle  of  May  and  by  the  first  of  July  we  were  already  going.  That  was  in 
July  1,  1954,  we  left  Germany.  So  we  had  to  sell  everything  really  quick  and 
I  felt  so  sad  because  it  was  all  brand  new.  But  I  knew  my  Mom  could  never 
afford  a  bedroom  set  like  I  had,  so  I  gave  it  to  my  Mom  for  less  than  half 
price,  just  the  bedroom  set,  and  everything  else  I  just  gave  her  for  free.  I 
had  a  kitchen  set  and  a  dining  room  set,  living  room  set  and  all  kinds  of 
kitchen  appliances.  Because  we  had  different  plug-ins  in  Germany,  different 
power  than  here  they  told  us.  And  I  had  bought  a  big  radio,  with  all  kinds  of 
push  buttons,  in  that  factory  where  I  worked.  I  got  35  percent  off,  so  that 
time  that  radio  was  over  700  marks.  That's  just  like  I  would  pay  here  $200 
It  was  a  big  radio  and  I  really  want  to  take  it  with  me,  and  everybody  said,  'No 
the  power  won't  fit;  it's  no  use.’  So  I  had  to  give  it  to  my  brother.  We  just 
took  450  pounds  of  luggage,  packed  in  boxes  and  suitcases.  And  my  sewing 
machine  -  that  was  the  only  thing  that  I  could  take  with  me  -  it  was  a 
portable  sewing  machine.  I  still  got  it.  So  on  July  first,  my  Mom  was  really 
sad.  She  cried!  She  says  she  don't  think  she’ll  every  see  me  again.  And  my 
father,  he  had  hope,  and  he  said,  ’Well,  when  you  are  established,  you  come 
and  see  us.'  And  then  my  sister  and  my  brother, they  were  all  sad  -  they 
came  all  with  us  to  the  railroad  station. 

By  the  time  they  left  Heidi  no  longer  felt  sad  about  leaving  -  a  friend  whom  she  had 
travelled  with  daily  to  the  factory  was  also  going.  She  briefly  describes  their  departure 
and  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 

And  I  had  met  a  friend  while  I  was  going  to  the  factory.  I  met  her  everyday  in 
the  train.  She  was  already  on  the  tram  when  I  came  on  the  train;  she  lived 
about  two  towns  ahead  of  me.  So  we  worked  the  same  shift  and  in  the  same 
factory,  so  every  morning  at  five  o'clock  we  were  on  the  same  train  and  in 
the  afternoon  we  went  home  together,  and  so  we  went  for  the  evening  shift 
together.  I  had  gotten  to  know  her  real  good.  Like  my  sister  she  was  to  me 
She  was  two  years  older  than  me  and  she  was  a  dressmaker  by  trade.  But  in 
Germany  everybody  bought  ready  made  clothes  in  the  store,  so  there  wasnt 
much  money  in  dressmaking.  So  she  worked  in  the  factory.  And  her  husband 
was  a  plasterer  and  he  wanted  to  go  to  Canada.  And  she  didnt  know 
anybody  in  Canada  and  her  husband  was  from  Hungary  and  he  had  the  urge  to 
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go  to  a  different  country  and  make  more  money  and  build  a  house,  because 
in  Germany  everybody  was  overcrowded  and  it  was  quite  expensive  to  build. 

So  we  got  together  and  we  got  to  know  each  other  really  well  and  we  were 
glad  that  we  found  each  other.  So  in  a  way  I  wasn't  too  sad  to  go  because  I 
knew  that  we'll  be  friends  and  we'll  stay  together.  So  we  emigrated  together. 

We  went  on  the  same  train  together  and  on  July  3,  1954,  we  sailed  from 
Braemarhofen.  The  band  was  playing  there  on  the  harbour.  It  sounded  all  so 
-  in  a  way  sad  and  in  a  way  optimistic.  I  can't  describe  that  feeling,  when  I 
seen  my  suitcases  all  loaded  onto  that  big  ship.  I  never  had  been  on  a  ship 
before.  It  was  the  seven  seas  where  we  sailed  over.  And  for  three  days  it 
was  really  nice.  The  food  was  great  and  everybody  felt  good.  It  was  all 
immigrants;  I  think  about  1800  people  were  on  that  ship;  all  young  people. 

And  there  were  dances  every  night  and  good  food.  But  on  the  third  day  a 
storm  came  up  in  the  North  Sea,  and  everybody  started  to  get  sick.  I  wasn't 
sick  at  first  but  when  I  see  everybody  throwing  up,  then  I  had  to  throw  up 
too.  In  the  dining  room  all  the  dishes  they  were  just  flying  around,  and  in  our 
cabin  the  suitcases,  they  were  just  flying  back  and  forth  on  the  door.  You 
couldn't  even  walk  in  there;  you  got  these  suitcases  right  in  your  legs.  And 
the  beds,  they  were  going  just  like  a  roller  coaster.  I  said  I  would  pay  just  as 
much  as  I  did,  just  if  I  could  get  off  here.  But  there  was  no  way  of  getting 
off.  And  my  girlfriend,  she  had  been  six  months  pregnant  already  and  she 
didn't  tell  the  doctor  because  otherwise  they  wouldn't  have  let  her  go  on  the 
journey.  So  she  was  sick!  Oh,  was  she  sick!  But  we  visited  each  other  every 
day  and  we  hoped  that  this  will  be  over  pretty  soon,  but  it  took  10  days  on 
that  ship.  And  then  we  arrived  in  Quebec  City.  When  we  sailed  along  the  St 
Lawrence  River,  then  the  waters  were  quiet.  Then  it  was  already  better  and 
people  started  feeling  better  and  they  started  eating  a  bit.  So  we  came  to 
Canada.  We  came  on  the  train  then  from  Monday  at  one  o'clock  on  July  10, 
we  went  on  the  train  in  Quebec  City  and  we  came  Thursday  in  the  late 
afternoon,  July  15,  1954,  we  arrived  in  Edmonton. 

Heidi  mentions  that  after  they  were  married,  and  especially  after  they  arrived  in 

Canada,  her  husband  became  very  self-centered  and  bossy.  She  sees  herself  as  having 

been  "completely  under  his  thumb'  because  she  didn't  know  anyone  to  talk  to,  didn't 

know  her  legal  rights  and  for  some  time  didn't  know  any  English. 

But  my  husband  became  different  after  we  got  married.  He  became  so 
self-centered  and  so  bossy  and  especially  then  when  we  were  in  Canada 
We  didn’t  know  anybody  and  I  couldn't  go  and  talk  to  anybody  and  so  he  had 
me  completely  under  the  thumb.  I  just  had  to  do  all  the  time  what  he  says.  I 
had  no  idea  what  my  legal  rights  were.  I  couldn't  even  talk  English. 

Asked,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your  life?,''  Heidi  stated  that  she  regrets  she 

ever  qot  involved  with  a  person  as  mean  as  her  husband.  She  then  reiterates  what  she 

missed  being  married  to  him,  why  she  stayed  as  long  as  she  did  and  her  need  to  finally 

leave. 


I  resent  that  I  got  ever  involved  with  such  a  mean  person.  In  a  way  I  dont 
regret  that  I  was  married  for  so  long  because  I  have  three  beautiful  children. 

I  first  was  very  lonesome  and  homesick  in  Canada  but  through  the  years  I  got 
to  like  it  and  I  made  it  my  home.  And  I  plan  on  staying  here.  I  feel 
comfortable.  I  like  to  go  to  visit  to  Europe,  my  sister  and  my  brother  -  my 
mom  and  dad  they  passed  away.  But  I  never  feel  at  home  anymore  over 
there  I  always  say,  'My  home  is  here.’  My  sister  just  wrote  me  when  she 
found  out  that  I  had  separated  from  my  husband.  She  wrote  me  a  letter  and 
she  said  ’Why  don't  you  pack  up  and  come  back  and  stay  with  me?’  I  says 
'No  I  can't  do  that.  In  the  first  thing  I  have  to  fight  for  what  I  worked  for, 
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and  I'm  not  going  to  let  it  just  go  down  the  drain.  I'm  going  to  stand  up  for 
myself  and  I  think  it's  time  to  do  that.  My  kids  are  grown  up  and  they  are 
now  that  they  can  earn  their  own  keeps  and  they  are  doing  well.  And  I  still 
have  to  support  my  youngest  one  because  she  wants  to  continue  university 
and  I'm  glad  for  that.  So  my  home  is  Canada  and  Edmonton.  I  love  it  here. 

This  is  my  home  and  this  is  where  I'm  going  to  stay.'  But  at  first  it  was  very 
lonely.  I  was  very  homesick.  I  cried  many  times.  If  there  had  been  a  bridge  I 
would  have  walked  home  and  never  come  back.  But  there  was  no  bridge  and 
there  was  nobody  to  complain  to,  except  in  a  letter.  And  I  didn't  complain 
too  much  because  my  mom  and  dad  would  have  been  worried  sick.  So  I 
always  wrote,  'I  am  okay  and  the  weather  is  cold  in  winter  and  the  summers 
are  nice.’  I  was  lucky  I  had  good  neighbours.  But  then  my  husband  didn't 
want  to  associate  with  any  neighbours.  We  had  no  social  life  for  so  many 
years.  I  missed  that  a  lot.  I  love  dancing  and  I  like  to  go  out  sometimes  for 
dinner.  We  could  have,  you  know.  We  had  money,  we  could  have  afforded, 
but  my  husband  he  just  didn’t  want  to  go  no  place.  He  just  watched  TV  on 
Sunday;  he  just  lay  down  on  the  chesterfield  all  day  and  watched  TV.  And  he 
watched  TV  all  night  until  nothing  came  out  of  the  television.  He  didn't  want 
to  have  any  social  life.  And  he  told  me  oh,  I  think  since  1973  after  we  came 
back  from  that  trip  from  Germany,  he  will  never  go  with  me  on  another 
holiday.  So  I  thought,  'Well,  there  is  nothing  to  look  forward  to.'  But  I 
thought,  'Well,  even  that  I  have  to  take  and  I  have  to  just  ignore  everything. 
Just  like  all  these  years  is  blank  to  me  until  my  son  finishes  university.'  And 
then  I  thought,  'Well,  if  things  get  worse,  I  just  hope  that  I  can  hold  on  until  he 
finish  and  then  I  will  get  my  youngest  daughter  through  by  myself.  I  go  to 
work  and  I'll  take  a  lawyer  and  I'll  take  him  to  court  and  the  law  should  be  that 
I  should  have  half  of  everything.'  Because  I  helped  work  all  these  years  and  I 
did  all  the  bookkeeping  and  stuff  and  so  I  think  I  was  entitled  to  half  of  it.  So 
I  am  very  pleased  the  way  it  turned  out.  But  if  I  hadn't  taken  a  lawyer  and  just 
would  have  waited  until  my  husband  gives  me  something  I  could  have  waited 
the  rest  of  my  life.  I  wouldn't  have  gotten  nowhere.  And  he  laughs  his  head 
off  at  home. 

Heidi  experienced  an  extremely  difficult  marriage.  She  credits  her  good 

upbringing  and  the  love  of  her  parents  for  giving  her  the  strength  to  survive  it. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  my  parents  gave  me  a  lot  of  love.  And  they  were  very 
religious;  they  were  Catholic  and  we  went  to  church  every  Sunday.  The 
whole  town  was  Catholic  and  the  churchbell  rang  on  Sunday  and  so 
everybody  got  dressed  up  and  went  to  church.  And  we  kept  on  until  we  left 
Czechoslovakia.  My  mom  was  sick  a  lot  and  she  was  in  hospital  and  we  had 
to  do  all  -  we  had  a  farm  -  we  had  to  do  all  cooking  and  baking  and  sewing 
and  working  in  the  fields.  We  learned  that  from  when  we  were  very  small 
because  my  mom  was  in  the  hospital.  Then  my  sister  and  me  we  had  to  do 
everything,  milk  the  cows.  And  my  father  was  just  one  great  god  I  just 
loved  him  so  much.  And  he  took  me  mostly  -  I  stayed  with  him  out  in  the 
fields  until  the  moon  was  already  up  in  summer,  and  he  told  me  stories  from 
when  he  was  small  and  when  he  was  growing  up  and  what  his  family  life  was 
like.  And  also  my  mom,  when  we  were  working  in  the  fields,  she  always  kept 
telling  us  how  her  family  worked  together,  grew  up  together  and  loved  each 
other.  In  winter  we  had  to  prepare  for  the  harvest  next  summer  It  was 
made  out  of  straw,  the  tie-ups  for  the  bundles.  We  prepared  that  in  the  barn 
and  we  didn't  have  no  radio,  so  my  mom  and  dad,  they  told  us  all  about  the 
olden  days.  And  in  winter  when  things  were  finished  outside  then  everybody 
had  geese,  and  we  plucked  the  geese  a  couple  of  times  during  the  year  and 
saved  up  the  feathers.  And  then  on  long  winter  days  and  long  winter 
evenings,  we  invited  the  whole  neighbourhood.  There  were  a  couple  of 
tables  put  together  in  the  living  room  and  the  feathers  were  all  put  out  on  the 
table  and  all  the  neighbours  were  sitting  around  helping,  peeling  those 
feathers,  and  we  made  feather  beds  out  of  it.  And  then  everybody  was 
telling  stories  and  jokes  and  that  was  really  fun.  And  then  we  had  baked 
always  lots  of  cake  and  cookies  a  day  or  two  ahead,  and  then  everybody  had 
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coffee  and  cake  after.  So  we  had  a  good  time  while  we  were  growing  up. 

And  that  good  childhood  meant  a  lot  to  me.  Like  all  the  rough  times  I  had  to 
go  through  now,  I  thank  my  mom  and  dad  for  bringing  me  up  so  -  how  shall  I 
say  it  -  in  such  a  way  that  I  am  strong,  that  I  could  go  through  all  this  with  my 
husband  now.  Because  he  never  showed  me  any  love  for  years  and  years 
and  years.  And  the  same  with  the  kids;  they  always  just  came  to  me  and 
cried. 

Though  Heidi  looks  back  on  her  childhood  with  great  appreciation  for  her 

parents,  she  nevertheless  experienced  hardships  due  in  part  to  her  mother's  ill  health  and 

hospitalization,  and  in  part  to  wartime  conditions  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  result  for  Heidi 

and  her  sister  and  brother  was  that  they  had  to  do  all  the  house  and  farm  work.  Heidi 

recalls  that  her  older  sister  had  a  harder  time  than  she  did. 

My  mother  was  in  the  hospital  all  the  time,  from  overwork  and  poor  health,  I 
think.  Later  she  was  treated  for  cancer  in  a  hospital  on  the  Polish  border, 

200  miles  away,  and  we  couldn’t  go  to  visit  her.  Another  time  half  of  her 
stomach  was  taken  away.  So  we  did  all  the  work  for  our  mother.  My  father 
and  one  other  man  were  the  only  young  men  in  town,  because  all  the  other 
men  were  fighting  in  the  war.  So  they  trained  my  father  to  be  a  medical 
worker  and  he  was  responsible  for  the  whole  town,  for  no  pay.  We  had  a 
big  blue  cross  on  our  house.  So  then  we  did  all  the  farm  work  too,  because 
my  father  was  never  home  and  didn't  have  time.  He  had  to  take  care  of  all 
the  problems.  My  older  sister  even  had  to  quit  school  and  stay  home. 

Heidi  also  was  unable  to  continue  at  school  as  a  result  of  the  war.  This  was  a  big 

disappointment  to  her.  Nevertheless,  she  felt  relatively  happy  in  German-occupied 

Czechslovakia. 

In  1943  I  finished  grade  eight.  I  was  supposed  to  go  to  the  city  to  high 
school.  It  was  arranged  that  I  would  have  room  and  board  with  some  people 
that  my  parents  knew.  But  the  people  who  had  accepted  me  had  to  take  in 
wounded  soldiers  because  the  hospitals  were  too  small.  So  I  had  to  cancel 
high  school.  I  would  have  loved  to  study  history  and  geography  and 
composition.  I  was  always  first  in  all  eight  grades.  I  never  made  mistakes  in 
spelling.  I  even  beat  kids  older  than  me  and  won  prizes  and  money.  Under 
the  German  government  it  was  nice,  though.  Everyone  was  happy,  everyone 
had  work,  the  schools  were  operating,  and  you  could  buy  food. 

The  end  of  the  war  brought  a  change  of  government  and  conditions  of  marshall 

law,  under  which  Heidi  and  her  family  and  other  German— originated  families  suffered 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Czechoslovakian  government  took  power.  Russian 
soldiers  came  in  for  half  a  year  and  we  were  put  under  marshall  law,  like  in 
Poland  We  could  not  go  out,  not  even  into  the  fields,  without  wearing  a 
white  armband  with  a  big  black  N  for  Nazi,  whether  you  were  Nazis  or  not 
Even  to  church  we  had  to  wear  them.  And  nobody  was  allowed  to  go  from 
one  town  to  another  without  a  permit  from  the  police  department  Our 
grandmothers  lived  in  the  next  town  and  we  used  to  go  after  church  to  visit 
them.  So  we  had  to  go  first  to  the  police  department  and  get  a  permit  so  if 
someone  stopped  us  we  wouldn't  be  thrown  in  jail.  And  we  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  any  clothing  that  points  out  to  being  German,  like  a  dirndl 
style  dress,  or  white  knee  socks,  or  leather  shorts.  We  were  German 
oriqmally  but  after  1918  our  territory  was  awarded  to  Czechoslovakia.  Hitler 
got  us  back  to  Germany  from  1939-1945.  Then  when  the  war  was  over 
everything  was  taken  back  by  Czechoslovakia.  Everyone  was  very  sad 
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because  Czechoslovakia  was  communist.  They  took  everyone's  farm  away 
and  you  had  to  work  for  pure  existence.  It  was  like  forced  labor  and  either 
you  did  it  or  you  were  thrown  in  jail.  It  started  in  May,  1945.  I  worked  on  a 
communal  farm  for  about  one  and  a  half  years,  after  the  war  ended,  for  two 
Marcs  a  day  -  that’s  50  cents.But  everything  had  to  be  bought  with  stamps 
and  Germans  couldn't  have  stamps,  so  we  couldn't  buy  anything  anyway. 

Things  got  even  worse  as  Heidi's  family  watched  their  friends  being  taken  away  to 

concentration  camps  and  not  returning.  They  were  last  to  go.  It  was  not  long  before 

they  were  taken  with  other  German  families  to  Germany  by  cattle  car,  as  refugees. 

They  slowly  took  the  German  families,  one  by  one,  and  put  them  into 
concentration  camps.  We  were  the  last  ones  to  go  from  our  home  town. 

We  had  to  leave  home  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1946.  We  were  told  that 
after  20  days  in  the  concentration  camps  you  would  be  allowed  to  go  home, 
but  you  had  to  give  the  police  your  house  key.  But  we  knew  that  nobody 
else  came  back  and  the  Czechoslovakian  people  came  and  looted  their  homes 
and  took  over  their  house.  So  we  sensed  that  we  wouldn't  be  coming  back. 

But  we  didn't  know  where  we  were  going.  We  and  our  neighbors  were  taken 
on  a  half-ton  truck  to  a  concentration  camp.  But  we  weren't  mistreated 
there  -  just  got  lice.  I  remember  we  were  searched  at  least  three  times  and 
they  took  everything  they  liked  and  we  couldn't  say  nothing.  We  only  stayed 
three  days  because  then  the  quota  of  1200  people  was  reached.  So  then  we 
were  taken  in  cattle  cars  on  the  railroad  and  we  were  locked  into  them  for  a 
week  with  just  a  pail  in  the  middle.  We  didn't  know  where  we  were  going  A 
lot  of  people  were  crying  but  we  were  young  and  my  father  said,  'We  are  all 
together,  anyway.'  I  remember  exactly  when  we  arrived  on  my  17th  birthday 
in  Germany  in  a  camp.  We  stayed  in  one  place  on  the  German  border  for 
three  weeks.  It  was  a  home  for  the  blind.  There  was  nothing  to  eat  and  we 
couldn't  work  so  we  got  a  bowl  of  soup  with  potatoes  and  spinach  at  noon 
every  day.  My  brother  and  I  went  for  a  walk  one  day  and  found  some  turnips 
and  carrots  still  in  a  field,  so  we  had  them  to  eat.  We  stayed  at  that  place  for 
about  three  weeks.  Then  they  put  us  in  a  school.  The  kids  were  not  allowed 
to  go  to  school  because  there  were  so  many  refugees  that  had  been  forced 
to  leave  their  homes.  Then  we  had  to  go  to  the  city  hall  every  day  and  ask 
who  has  a  shitty  little  room  for  us.  Then  after  a  couple  of  weeks  we  found 
an  attic  but  there  was  only  room  for  my  mom  and  dad  and  brother.  They  had 
one  single  bed,  and  no  window,  and  mice  running  all  over  the  place  I  found 
work  at  a  butcher's  shop  and  stayed  there,  and  my  sister  did  housework  at  a 
dentist's  house.  I  earned  30  Marcs  a  month,  but  at  least  we  had  something  to 
eat.  Everything  except  potatoes  was  portioned  out.  There  at  that  butcher's 
shop  I  met  my  friends  -  a  girl  from  Hungary  and  another  girl  from 
Czechoslovakia.  They  were  refugees  just  like  me.  We  became  best  friends 
and  I  still  write  to  them.  I  visited  both  of  them  when  I  went  back  to  Germany. 

As  Heidi  said,  the  good  times  she  had  with  her  family  gave  her  the  strength  to  survive 

the  rough  times.  That  her  original  family  was  important  to  Heidi  is  further  validated  in 

her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  about  yourself7 

And  I  like  my  good  upbringing.  I  thank  my  mom  and  dad  a  lot  for  that.  My 
sister  and  my  brother  also.  Well,  it  helped  me  through  all  these  difficulties 
and  well,  if  I  didn't  have  such  a  good  upbringing,  I  think  my  nerves  would  have 
given  out  and  I  would  have  ended  up  in  the  mental  hospital  like  my  husband 
wanted  me  to.  It  helped  me  being  so  strong  because  we  were  going  to 
church  every  Sunday  with  the  whole  town  and  it  was  so  nice.  And  I  think 
back  of  it  a  lot  when  I  was  not  able  to  go  to  church.  I  see  all  my  neighbours 
walk  to  church  on  Sunday  morning  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  And  I 
thought,  'Someday  that  will  change.  I  don't  know  how  or  when  but  when  it 
does  I'll  make  sure  that  that  will  never  happen  again. 


In  contrast  to  her  own  experience,  Heidi  explains  that  Deiter  was  not  given  much  love  as 

a  child.  Born  into  a  family  of  14  children,  apparently  he  received  little  attention  from  his 

busy  mother  and  was  often  beaten  by  his  father. 

Deiter  came  from  a  big  family.  There  were  14  kids  and  they  had  a  lot  of 
hired  people.  They  had  a  big  farm  in  Romania  and  their  mom  and  dad  were  so 
busy  that  they  didn't  have  time  for  each  kid,  to  look  after  better.  They  were 
all  more  or  less  to  themselves  I  guess.  But  I  had  only  one  sister  and  one 
brother,  so  we  were  just  the  three  of  us,  so  we  were  really  close.  We 
worked  together;  we  had  fun  together.  On  Sunday,  my  mom  and  dad,  they 
took  us  places.  But  I  guess  my  husband's  family,  they  went  maybe  once  or 
twice  a  year  into  the  big  city  and  they  bought  some  clothes  or  some  material 
to  make  clothes  My  mom  sewed  dresses,  sewed  all  our  clothes  and  we 
learned  as  soon  as  we  could  sew,  we  learned  in  school  real  early.  In  grade 
three  in  Czechslovakia  all  the  girls  had  home-making  in  school.  And  in 
Romania,  my  husband's  mom,  she  knitted  and  sewed  everything  for  all  those 
14  kids.  But  they  didn't  get  such  individual  attentions  as  we  did.  My 
husband's  father  was  really  strict.  My  husband  kept  telling  my  kids  and  me 
how  strict  he  was.  They  just  got  licking  and  licking  every  time  they  just  did  a 
little  bit  something  wrong  They  didn't  explain  much  to  them,  that  they  should 
have  done  a  different  way.  They  expected;  they  just  gave  them  a  licking  if 
they  didn't  do  right  away  what  they  said.  To  me  he  sounded  really  mean. 

So  my  kids  lots  of  times  said,  'Dad  is  just  like  his  father,  just  mean  all 
the  time  and  not  loving.’ 

Heidi  mentions  above  that  she  does  not  regret  having  stayed  in  her  marriage  as 
long  as  she  did,  because  of  her  children.  In  several  places  throughout  the  interview  she 
tells  how  she  reasoned  she  would  stay  in  her  marriage  so  that  her  children  could  get  an 
education,  knowing  she  could  not  afford  to  send  them  to  university  herself.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?,"  she  first  responds  that  she  values  her 
family  -  her  children,  explaining  how  much  they  have  meant  to  her  in  the  past  and  the 
present. 

What  do  I  value7  My  family!  My  family  was  always  first  to  me.  I  love  my 
children  and  they  love  me. 

My  family  means  everything  to  me.  I  like  to  help  them  along  whenever 
they  need  me.  Like  my  oldest  daughter  now,  if  she  couldn’t  make  the  house 
payment  -  she  is  expecting  her  first  baby  and  she  cant  go  to  work  -  and  if 
she  can't  make  her  monthly  payment  that  she  would  be  short  of  money,  I 
could  help  her  out.  And  if  she  is  sick  I  could  help  her  out.  And  also  if  I  am 
sick,  and  I  was  sick  —  when  I  was  sick  those  were  the  only  ones  that  came  to 
see  me  in  the  hospital  -  my  kids!  Sometimes  I  was  so  depressed  1  thought,  'I 
don't  want  to  live  another  day.  But  my  kids  came  to  visit  me;  that  boost  up 
my  spirits  and  I  said,  Hey,  I  have  to  live.  I  cant  give  up.  They  still  need  me. 

And  my  youngest  daughter,  she  always  says,  'Mom,  when  you  get  old.  I’ll  take 
care  of  you.'  That's  why  she  went  into  medicine;  she  wanted  to  become  a 
doctor.  And  she  worked  two  summers  in  the  Alberta  Hospital.  And  she  loves 
me  really.  And  I  says,  And  I  will  always  stand  up  for  you,  no  matter  what 
happens,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I’ll  look  after  you.  And  my  son,  he  is  just  one 
great  guy.  He  loves  me  very  much  and  I  love  him  Whenever  he  is  out  of 
town  he  calls  me  every  Sunday.  And  sometimes  the  phone  calls  are  short  but 
them  come  from  far  away.  So  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  him  and  he  is 
glad  to  hear  from  me.  Now  he  is  staying  with  me  because  I  m  scared  to  stay 
by  myself.  So  he  says,  'Mom,  I  will  never  leave  you.  I’ll  stay  with  you  as  long 
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as  you  need  me.1  And  I  think  that's  great!  And  on  Mother's  Day  they  never 
forget  me.  Since  they  were  small  they  always  brought  me  something  on 
Mother’s  Day.  If  they  couldn't  buy  nothing,  they  made  something  and  gave  it 
to  me.  And  so  on  Christmas  or  on  my  birthday.  My  husband  never  gave  me 
nothing.  So  the  kids,  they're  always  good  to  me.  Very  important! 

Heidi  also  values  the  security  she  has  earned  through  her  own  hard  work,  represented  in 

the  rental  properties  that  were  finally  awarded  to  her  in  her  divorce  settlement.  Again 

she  refers  to  the  Alberta  Property  Law  which  entitled  her  to  half  of  the  family  property. 

And  I  am  glad  that  I  worked  so  hard,  that  now  the  divorce  came  through  I 
own  something  and  I  like  to  take  care  of  it.  And  I  know  that  I  don't  have  to 
go  to  work  the  rest  of  my  life.  I’ll  be  secure. 

What  does  this  security  mean  to  me7  Well,  I  see  now  if  I  would  have  stayed 
in  Germany  I  had  had  a  different  life.  I  wouldn't  had  to  work  so  hard  but  here 
I  had  a  hard  start  and  I  kept  going  and  we  saved  up  every  penny  and  we 
invested  it  wisely  and  I  took  care  of  it.  And  so  it  wouldn't  have  maybe 
worked  out  as  good  if  that  Alberta  Property  Act  law  didn’t  come  in  when  it 
did.  If  I  didn't  stay  with  my  husband  for  so  long,  endured  all  this  misery,  I 
wouldn't  have  ended  up  this  way  probably.  Because  in  the  earlier  days,  well  if 
they  would  have  believed  his  lies,  I  would  have  maybe  ended  up  with  hardly 
anything.  But  this  way  -  that's  why  my  husband  got  really  mad  when  he  heard 
on  the  news  on  New  Years  Day,  1979,  that  the  new  Alberta  Property  Act  law 
came  in  effect.  And  then  he  told  me,  'If  that  is  the  case,  I  will  get  rid  of  you 
one  way  or  another,  even  if  I  have  to  kill  you.'  And  that  really  scared  me! 

That  wrecked  my  whole  Christmas  holidays!  And  he  wanted  to  buy  a  gun.  My 
son  had  bought  him  a  little  carpet  and  he  said  he  should  take  that  back,  he 
wants  a  gun.  And  I  said,  'What  for?'  He  said  to  keep  us  all  in  line.  Anybody 
steps  out  of  line  he's  going  to  let  them  have  it.  Well  I  said,  'That  did  it1  If  that 
is  the  way  he  wants  to  keep  his  family  together,  with  a  gun.’  I  said  to  my 
kids,  'Forget  it!  That  is  no  family  no  more.  He  is  out  of  his  mind 

The  freedom  she  is  now  experiencing  since  leaving  her  husband  is  also  something  Heidi 

values.  She  mentions  ordinary  kinds  of  activities  -  going  to  church,  visiting  friends, 

using  the  telephone,  choosing  a  T.V.  program  -  which  she  appreciates  now,  having  been 

denied  the  freedom  to  enjoy  them  during  her  marriage. 

And  I  am  able  finally  to  go  to  church  again.  I  was  not  allowed  to  do  that  for 
15  years.  And  I  can  see  all  my  friends  again,  that  I  didn't  have  for  so  many 
years.  I  am  allowed  to  speak  freely  on  the  telephone.  I  was  not  allowed  to 
do  that  for  so  many  years. 

But  the  freedom  I  have  now  feels  great!  It  feels  really  great  to  be  able  to  go 
to  church  on  Sunday.  I  couldn't  do  this  for  15  years.  To  meet  my  friends  - 
they  all  go  to  church  -  and  also  the  freedom  that  all  my  friends  come  and 
visit  me.  Nobody  came  to  visit  me  anymore  because  my  husband  was  so 
much  against  the  church.  Whenever  the  subject  of  church  came  up  my 
friends  were  ready  to  leave.  And  it  came  to  the  point  that  they  didnt  want  to 
come  anymore  because  he  was  so  hateful  against  the  church.  And  they  didnt 
want  to  hear  that.  And  now  they  are  all  relieved  We  can  phone  each  other, 
we  can  visit  each  other,  and  oh,  it  is  so  nice!  And  he  is  jealous  of  that.  That  s 
why  he  wants  me  back,  because  he  knows  that  he  is  not  doing  so  great  Let 
me  see.  Well,  we  can  listen  to  any  TV  program  we  want  to.  And  my  son,  he 
had  a  stereo  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  he  was  not  allowed  to  put  that 
stereo  on.  The  kids  were  kept  like  hermits  too.  They  were  not  allowed  to  go 
to  a  show,  they  were  not  allowed  to  listen  to  the  stereo.  As  soon  as  they 
put  the  stereo  on  he  told  them  to  go  outside  and  work  some  more.  Or  they 
were  not  allowed  to  participate  in  any  sports.  Neither  was  I.  Sometimes  I 
thought,  'We'll  go  together  to  a  swimming  pool  or  play  tennis  or  something.' 
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He  didn't  want  to  have  none  of  that.  He  said,  'There  is  work  to  do.  Go  and 
work  if  you  are  not  tired  enough.'  We  only  went  fishing  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  That  was  the  only  enjoyment  we  had,  and  the  kids  didn't  enjoy  it 
too  much  either  because  the  kids  like  to  go  on  a  picnic,  not  stay  on  the  boat 
all  day  long  from  morning  till  night  and  catch  fish.  Didn't  even  catch  any. 

They  like  to  stay  on  shore  on  the  picnic  ground  and  so  did  I.  When  the  kids 
were  smaller  we  used  to  go  for  picnics  and  they  just  loved  that.  But  then  he 
didn't  want  to  have  picnics.  He  said,  'There's  too  many  strange  people  around 
the  picnic  grounds.'  He  likes  it  better  out  on  the  lake  where  there  is  nobody. 

He  didn't  want  to  associate  with  anybody.  He  says  he  don't  need  any  friends. 

All  his  friends  are  in  the  bank  and  he  don’t  need  anybody  else.  So  the  money 
destroyed  him!  The  money  went  to  his  head  and  so  he  thought  he  don't  need 
anybody  else.  He  don't  need  no  church,  he  don't  need  no  family,  he  don't 
need  no  friends. 

Finally,  Heidi  explains  that  she  values  her  friends  and  neighbours.  She  recalls  a  particular 

friend  who  gave  her  motherly  advice  about  raising  her  family,  and  others  who  cared  for 

her  children  when  she  was  in  the  hospital,  ill  or  having  her  babies 

But  I  value  my  friends  and  my  neighbours.  I  had  a  good  neighbour  in  Mr.  and 
Mrs.Wilson.  They  were  neighbours  to  me  for  13  years.  They  lived  right 
beside  us  and  I  got  a  lot  of  support  from  her.  I  felt  like  she  was  my  mom. 

And  she  told  me  one  time  she  said,  'Home  is  where  you  make  it  And  it  all 
depends  on  you.  If  you  want  your  children  to  have  a  nice  Christmas,  make  a 
Christmas  tree  and  make  your  home  feel  like  Christmas.  If  you  don't,  then  the 
kids  will  be  deprived  of  that  happiness.  And  so  you  should  make  the  best  of 
it.  And  if  you  are  happy  the  kids  will  be  happy  and  everybody  will  be  happy. 

The  whole  family  is  happy.'  And  I  see  that  is  true.  When  I  think  back  of 
Christmases  that  we  had  together  when  the  kids  were  small,  everybody  was 
looking  forward  to  the  Christmas  Day  and  we  always  had  parcel  opening  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  it  was  always  very  nice.  Everybody  dressed  up  and  we 
had  the  big  Christmas  tree  and  house  all  decorated.  And  as  the  kids  grew  up 
they  decorated  the  house  and  they  decorated  the  Christmas  tree.  And  I  had 
shown  them  how  to  set  the  table  nice,  especially  for  Christmas,  or  birthday 
parties.  If  the  mother  doesn't  make  birthday  parties  for  the  kids  when  they 
are  small,  and  they  see  it  from  other  kids  that  they  have  birthday  parties,  I 
felt,  'It  isn't  right  if  I  don't  make  them  a  birthday  party.'  So  they  still 
remember,  they  still  remember  the  mother  for  doing  that.  And  then  my 
neighbour  told  me  also,  ’The  way  you  are  dressed  while  your  family  is 
growing  up,  that’s  they  way  the  kids  will  remember  you  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  And  what  you  do  with  your  kids  while  they  are  growing  up,  they  will 
also  remember  that  for  the  rest  of  their  life.  On  every  picnic  you  take  them 
or  on  every  camping  trip  you  take  them,  they  will  remember  that.  And  I 
know  it  s  so.  We  took  always  pictures  and  I  bought  each  of  them  albums  - 
two,  three  albums  they  have  full  already.  And  when  they  look  back  at  the 
pictures,  they  say,  ’Oh  Mom,  this  was  a  good  time!  We  had  a  nice  time 
together  there1’  And  then  we  bought  a  movie  camera  which  was  even  better 
when  we  went  on  holidays  to  Germany,  and  we  made  so  many  movie  films. 

And  then  at  Christmas  time,  we  all  come  together  and  look  at  movie  films  that 
we  made  when  the  kids  were  small.  Oh,  everybody  likes  them.  So  I  give  my 
neighbour  a  lot  of  credit  for  that.  She  taught  me  a  lot  of  things  that  my  mom 
would  have  told  me  probably,  but  my  mom  was  far  away.  I  lived  now  26 
years,  27  years  in  Canada,  so  I  didn’t  have  no  mom  or  no  sister  or  no  brother 
to  go  for  advice  or  to  ask  something.  So  I  got  to  value  good  neighbours. 

They  helped  me  when  I  was  sick.  They  helped  me  when  I  was  in  the  hospital 
to  have  a  baby.  And  my  friends.  I  value  my  friends  a  lot.  When  my  kids 
were  born  and  we  lived  on  107  Avenue  and  109  Street  and  I  had  a  good 
neighbour  and  I  had  two  friends.  They  both  took  one  of  the  children  when  I 
was  in  the  hospital  with  my  third  one,  they  took  care  of  them  for  a  whole 
week,  each  of  them,  and  they  never  ask  for  nothing  in  return  Or  I  had  my 
tonsils  out  and  one  time  I  had  hemorrhage  and  i  had  to  go  to  hospital  and  my 
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friends  took  care  of  my  kids.  So  I  always  valued  friendship.  They  were 
strangers  actually  to  me,  but  we  were  friends  now  for  20  years.  But  then  my 
husband  got  into  a  fight  with  her  husband  because  my  husband  called  me 
names  and  put  me  down  and  our  friends  didn't  like  that.  So  they  wanted  to 
straighten  out  my  husband  but  he  didn't  want  to  hear  none  of  that  so  he  quit 
their  friendship.  I  had  to  call  them  up  by  telephone  and  tell  them,  'You  are  not 
allowed  to  come  here  anymore.'  Oh  I  felt  so  bad  about  that!  But  now  we're 
getting  together  again.  From  the  day  I  got  separated,  I  called  everybody  up 
and  we  are  in  contact  almost  every  week  with  each  other.  So  I  value  friends 
and  neighbours.  It's  always  good  to  have  good  neighbours. 

About  herself  Heidi  also  has  a  positive  attitude.  Asked,  "What  do  you  value  about 

yourself?,"  she  described  herself  as  straightforward,  honest,  decent,  a  hard  worker  and 

as  able  to  get  along  with  anybody.  She  also  values  that  she  is  a  woman. 

What  do  I  value  about  myself?  What  a  question!  I  think  that  I  am 
straightforward,  I  am  honest,  I  am  decent,  I  am  a  hard  worker,  I  can  get  along 
with  anybody.  I  like  my  good  upbringing  from  my  parents.  I  am 
straightforward;  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  don't  like  liars  or  cheaters,  and  I  keep 
myself  on  every  place  I  work  that  I  can  come  back  anytime.  The  places  I 
worked,  I  am  still  friends  with  those  people  after  maybe  30,  40  years.  I  get 
along  with  anybody  wherever  I  work  -  is  it  in  a  factory,  or  with  people  that  I 
worked  in  a  restaurant.  I  worked  in  a  butcher  shop,  I  worked  on  a  farm,  I 
worked  here  in  factories  and  coffee  shops,  I  did  housework,  I  had  lots  of 
tenants  over  the  years  I  treat  everybody  fair  and  I  expect  always  the  same 
from  the  people  that  I  work  with. 

Let's  see.  What  else7  I'm  honest.  I  don't  like  lying  and  cheating.  I  feel 
always  if  you  keep  yourself  honest  you  don't  have  no  trouble  People  trust 
you  and  you  trust  them.  People  leave  me  alone  in  their  house  for  days, 
sometimes  longer  than  that.  I  worked  for  people,  older  people.  I  handled  a 
lot  of  money.  I  worked  in  a  restaurant  -  the  owner  was  60  or  70  years  old 
and  the  wife  too  -  I  run  the  whole  restaurant.  They  had  also  a  butcher  shop. 

I  handle  a  lot  of  money  and  they  trusted  me.  I  says,  'I  get  paid  and  money 
doesn't  bother  me  at  all.  So  everywhere  I  work,  they  like  me  and  I  like  them. 

My  husband  never  even  liked  it  in  a  hospital.  He  complained  about  everything 
-  about  food  and  everything.  Not  me!  Wherever  I  eat  I  can  eat  anything 
And  I  am  satisfied  with  the  smallest  present.  Or  if  somebody  offers  me  a 
meal,  no  matter  what  it  is  I  will  eat  it  and  even  if  it  doesn't  taste  what  maybe  I 
would  make  different,  I  don't  complain.  It's  all  right  to  me  as  long  as  it’s 
something  to  eat.  Because  I  went  through  times  I  would  have  been  glad  of 
potato  peels.  So  I  think  everything  is  all  right  and  you  don't  complain  too 
much  and  get  along  with  anybody. 

And  I  work  hard.  I  always  feel  you  pay  somebody,  you  expect  a 
certain  amount  of  work.  And  I  never  hesitate  on  anything.  I  learned  to  work 
fast  because  I  worked  on  assembly  line  in  the  factory.  And  I  worked  hard  on 
the  farm  in  Czechslovakia  when  we  had  our  farm.  We  worked  always  till  we 
couldn't  see  anymore  at  nightime  and  got  up  early.  And  I  always  felt  happy  on 
the  farm.  I  liked  it!  In  the  factory  I  felt  happy.  You  got  paid  good.  And  in 
Canada  you  had  to  work  hard  because  you  couldnt  speak  the  language  sc  you 
didn't  have  the  right  or  the  opportunity  to  complain.  And  you  were  glad  of 
every  penny  that  you  got  paid.  So  you  had  to  work  hard.  Then  I  worked 
again  on  assembly  line,  like  in  a  factory  here  in  Toni  Lynn,  in  GWG,  in 
Reynolds.  You  got  paid  by  the  piece  And  even  if  you  worked  as  hard  as  you 
could,  you  hardly  could  make  any  money  because  it  was  so  poorly  paid.  And 
for  myself,  I  always  had  to  work  fast  because  there  was  a  lot  of  things  to  be 
done.  And  when  you  bring  up  kids  beside  all  the  work,  you  learn  to  get  quick 
in  everything,  is  it  in  cooking,  in  sewing,  in  cleaning.  There  a  womans  work  is 

never  done.  No  matter  how  hard  you  try. 

So  now  I  get  along  with  anybody.  I  never  had  no  problems  as  long  as 
I  live,  except  with  my  husband.  You  could  not  please  him  no  matter  what  you 
did.  No  matter  what  I  said  or  what  I  worked  or  what  I  cooked,  or  what  I 
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baked,  or  what  I  cleaned,  it  was  never  good  enough.  He  was  always 
complaining  and  that  really  got  to  me.  That  depressed  me  sometimes  so 
much  that  I  thought,  The  heck  with  everything!'  But  I  thought,  'Someday, 
someday  I'll  get  out  of  this.  I'll  free  myself  from  him  and  then  I'll  be  better 
off.' 

So,  and  I  am  decent.  I  think  I  treat  everybody  fair.  What  should  I  say?  That  is 
a  hard  question  to  answer.  Like  I  said,  I  don't  like  no  liars  or  cheaters.  I  do 
what  I  think  is  right,  and  that's  what  my  doctor  advised  me  to  do  when  my 
husband  told  me  that  I  have  to  stay  in  the  basement  until  the  lawyer  sorts  it 
out.  I  was  so  depressed  I  just  kept  on  crying.  I  couldn't  stop  anymore.  I 
couldn't  sleep,  I  couldn't  eat,  so  I  went  to  the  doctor.  And  he  said  too,  'You 
should  do  what  you  think  is  right  for  you'  Nobody  could  tell  me  what  to  do. 

But  I  should  make  up  my  mind.  He  said,  'If  you  want  something  bad  enough, 
you'll  find  a  way  to  get  it.'  And  my  lawyer  told  me  the  same  thing.  When  I 
asked  him,  he  told  me  that  I  should  move  out  from  the  house,  that  I  should 
get  away  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  I  asked  him  how  could  I  find  a  place  to 
live  because  my  husband  told  me  I  am  not  allowed  to  go  anyplace  except  to 
the  Safeway  or  to  the  doctor.  And  the  lawyer  said,  'Where  there  is  a  will, 
there  is  a  way.'  And  I  have  to  find  that  way  myself.  He  cannot  help  me  with 
that.  So  I  knew  what  I  had  to  do.  I  just  had  to  find  a  way.  And  I  found  it. 

And  when  I  found  my  way  out  of  the  house,  then  I  told  myself,  'I  am  never 
going  back.'  I  am  glad  I  made  it  and  I  said,  'I  rather  sleep  on  the  bare  floor  in  a 
place  that  I  call  my  own,  than  one  more  day  with  that  husband  of  mine.'  So  I 
got  free  and  I'm  going  to  stay  that  way.  And  now  I  got  my  divorce  and  I'll  get 
my  final  papers  in  February  and  I  don't  regret  it  for  one  minute.  And  neither 
did  the  judge.  The  judge  said  the  testimony  that  he  has  heard  in  two  days 
assures  him  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  his  mind  to  grant  me  this  divorce.  Then  I 
thought,  'Then  that  is  what  I  want.  I  cannot  live  with  that  man  anymore.  There 
is  no  way  of  going  back.' 

But  what  do  I  value  about  myself?  It's  great  to  be  a  woman!  You  get 
complimented  and  well,  what  else?  I  feel  good  when  I  dress  up  and  have  my 
hair  done.  I  feel  good!  I  feel  good  to  be  a  woman!  Yeah!  I  wouldn’t  have  it 
any  other  way. 

That  Heidi  feels  positive  about  herself  is  further  validated  Asked,  "What  do  you  dislike 

about  yourself?,''  Heidi  confidently  stated,  'Nothing',  and  went  on  to  explain. 

Nothing.  There  is  an  old  saying:  'If  you  don't  like  yourself,  you  don't  like 
anything  else.'  No,  how  does  that  go?  A  person  that  doesn't  like  themselves 
doesn't  like  anybody  else.'  I  always  liked  myself  and  I  always  think  the  things  I 
say  and  do  are  me.  And  I  can't  pretend  I  am  anybody  else.  I  always  think  my 
friends,  if  they  don't  like  me,  I  can't  pretend  to  be  anybody  else.  I  am  just  the 
way  I  am. 

Heidi's  positive  self-image  is  also  evidenced  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do 
you  think  about  this  saying:  'It's  a  man’s  world  ?."  She  states  that  she  disagrees  with  the 
idea,  pointing  out  that  she  has  worked  as  hard  as  her  husband,  that  womens  work  in  the 
family  is  valuable  and  that  while  in  general  men  may  be  physically  stronger  than  women, 
they  aren't  better  at  doing  everything 

Oh,  I  don't  think  much  of  that.  All  the  years  I  am  as  a  woman  I  work  just  as 
hard  as  my  husband  and  I  don't  think  so.  There  is,  too  much  that  I  can  do.  Like 
he  says  he  is  always  the  boss  and  he  has  to  look  after  everything  and  he  has 
to  see  that  the  kids  get  raised  right.  Well  I  don't  think  so.  Thats  a  womans 
job  to  raise  the  kids  and  look  after  the  whole  household.  Because  from 
when  they  were  small  as  a  baby,  the  man  never  wakes  up  and  feeds  the  kids 
and  change  their  diapers.  The  woman  always  has  to  do  that.  And  I  feel  the 
woman  is  the  backbone  of  the  family.  That's  the  way  I  felt.  And  my  kids 
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thought  so  too.  My  kids  used  to  say,  'If  it  wasn't  for  you  Mom,  our  family 
would  have  been  long  apart.’  I  don’t  think  it’s  just  a  man’s  world.  There  is 
certain  things  that  a  man  can  do  maybe  better,  like  trades  people.  There  is  a 
lot  of  work  that  women  are  not  able  to  do  in  trades.  As  a  bricklayer  a  man  is 
stronger  than  a  woman,  and  so  maybe  in  several  other  jobs  that  a  man  can  do 
better,  but  there  is  certain  jobs  that  a  man  can't  do  what  a  woman  can  do 
better.  And  nowadays,  the  women  are  catching  up  to  a  lot  of  the  men's  jobs. 

I  think  any  office  job  a  woman  can  do  just  as  good  as  a  man. 

Finally,  in  her  positive  response  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  think  about  the  Women's 

Movement?,"  Heidi  again  demonstrates  her  positive  attitude  toward  herself.  She  believes 

that  changes  in  law  have  helped  women  and  sees  a  need  for  women  to  stand  up  for 

themselves  and  speak  out. 

I  think  its  great1  If  it  would  have  stayed  like  100  years  ago,  then  we  wouldn't 
be  as  good  off  as  we  are  today.  I  think  it  was  time  that  women  stood  up  for 
themselves  and  spoke  up  and  I  admire  everybody  that  does  so.  There  is  not 
too  many  left  that  are  just  plain  housewives.  I  have  some  neighbours  that 
couldn't  have  done  what  I  did.  They  told  me  so  and  I  know  so.  They  are 
totally  dependent  on  their  husbands  I  know  one  neighbour,  she  never  rode  a 
bus  in  Edmonton  and  she  lives  here  a  couple  of  years  longer  than  I  do.  Her 
husband  drives  her  everywhere.  'Well',  I  said,  'if  I  had  been  dependent  like 
that,  I  would  still  sit  in  the  corner  and  ask  if  I  am  allowed  to  come  out.’  I  think 
it  was  time  that  the  women  got  a  say  in  their  lives.  Yeah.  It  was  really  good 
that  the  Property  Act  came  when  it  came.  I  think  it  should  have  been  done 
long  ago.  I  think  in  other  countries,  like  in  Germany,  it  was  years  ago  that  the 
wife  got  half  when  they  got  divorced.  I  think  Canada  was  way  behind  with 
laws  like  that.  And  I  just  heard  today  on  the  news  that  they  made  a  law  like 
that  now  in  effect,  for  commonlaw  wives.  It  depends  how  many  years  they 
live  together,  but  there  was  a  lady,  she  lived  13  years  with  some  man  and  she 
got  now  half  of  his  business  or  whatever.  She  was  awarded  that  in  court 
today.  She  went  with  her  lawyer  to  court  and  she  said  she  is  really  pleased 
the  way  it  turned  out.  It  was  on  the  news.  An  elderly  lady,  she  must  be 
around  55  or  even  more.  She  had  all  grey  hair.  They  showed  her  on  TV. 

She  said  she  is  really  pleased. 
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J.  Marcela 

Marcela  is  a  30  year  old  woman  of  Slovak  and  Hungarian  heritage,  born  in 
Canada.  She  was  the  eldest  of  two  children  in  her  family.  Her  mother  has  a  high  school 
education  and  works  as  a  business  executive.  Her  father  also  has  a  high  school 
education  and  works  as  a  business  executive.  Marcela  has  lived  in  several  different 
countries,  has  attended  five  different  universities,  has  achieved  an  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degree  and  is  presently  a  PhD.  candidate  at  the  University  of  Alberta  in 
Edmonton.  She  has  worked  as  an  instructor,  researcher,  translater,  free-lance  writer, 
editor  and  publisher.  At  present  she  makes  about  $7,000  per  year  from  her  academic 
scholarship  and  free-lance  work.  Marcela  married  at  age  21  and  was  separated  and 
divorced  at  age  27.  At  the  time  of  the  interview  she  had  been  cohabiting  with  her  new 
mate  for  one  week  in  a  house  they  share  communally  with  a  mutual  friend  Marcela  is  a 
member  of  numerous  organizations  ranging  from  political  and  professional  to  women’s 
and  self-help  groups,  at  the  local,  national  and  inter-national  levels. 

Asked,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a  woman?,"  Marcela  first  responded  that 
she  was  her  "father's  daughter."  To  her  this  means  being  both  feminine  and  competent 
for  her  father,  as  he  expected  her  to  be.  It  also  means  being  cultured,  intelligent,  and 
sensitive  like  he  was,  and  being  out  in  the  real  world,  like  he  was.  Marcela  believes  that 
the  support  she  received  from  her  father  and  from  the  men  in  her  extended  family  and 
larger  community  gave  her  confidence  to  go  out  into  the  world,  to  achieve  and  to  be 
independent. 

Well  my  first  reaction  would  be  something  like  being  a  father's  daughter,  and 
learning  how  to  be  both  feminine  and  competent  for  him,  as  a  child  anyways. 

And  as  I  grew  older  I  think  probably  marrying.  Being  feminine  and  competent 
for  my  father  was  I  suppose,  what  was  expected,  and  it  was  also  what  I 
wanted  to  do.  I  think  that  I  thought  my  father  was  the  better  or  the  best 
person  in  my  family,  which  was  a  large,  extended  family.  He  was  cultured  and 
intelligent  and  sensitive  and  did  everything  in  the  world.  And  that  s  what  I 
wanted  to  do,  in  order  to  be  a  part  of  the  real  world  and  not  stay  home  I 
think  my  first  desire  was  to  be  as  much  like  him,  please  him  as  much  as  I 
could,  so  that  I,  too,  could  participate.  I  think  he  encouraged  that.  The 
examples  aren't  particularly  positive  or  liberating  when  I  recall  them,  but  I  was 
expected  to  do  things  like  to  perform  in  family  situations  and  on  social 
occasions  and  rituals,  such  as  weddings,  Easter  dinners,  Christmas  feasts,  that 
kind  of  thing  Expecting  me  to  be  the  hit  of  the  evening.  Be  cute,  clever, 
involving,  convene,  hold  the  family  together.  I  always  felt  a  sense  of  being 
the  child  who  held  all  of  the  family  together.  I  was  the  only  female  child  in  an 
entire  extended  family  of  12  adults,  most  of  whom  lived  together  at  some 
point  during  my  growing  up.  I  think  it  gave  me  a  kind  of  confidence  i  have 
noticed  a  lot  of  my  own  peers  didn't  have,  a  desire  to  move  outside  the 
home.  So  I  think  at  a  very  early  age  I  expected  myself  to  be  a  person  who 
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was  capable  of  being  independent  and  who  could  earn  a  living  and  who  would 
go  to  university  and  achieve  the  highest  degree  I  could.  Being  the  centre  of 
family  activities  I  think  gives  you  a  kind  of  training.  And  again, 
self-confidence,  to  want  to  move  beyond  it.  I  can  remember  them  telling  me 
that  I  was  a  bright  child  and  would  of  course  do  well  in  school.  That  I  would 
do  well  in  whatever  activities  I  pursued.  But  being  part  of  an  East  European 
family,  I  think,  meant  either  assuming  a  role  inside  that  community  or  not 
assuming  one.  And  some  children  didn't.  I  was  encouraged  to  be  part  of  the 
community,  to  perform  for  them  too.  So  I  also  performed  outside  the 
extended  family  for  other  Slovaks  and  Hungarians  who  were  friends,  who 
came  to  visit  every  Sunday,  who  had  other  children  too.  I  just  remember  a 
lot  of  positive  reinforcement  from  that  community,  and  from  the  family.  Not 
so  much  from  my  mother,  but  certainly  from  my  father  and  from  the  men  in 
the  community,  which  I  think  is  interesting  when  I  think  about  it  now.  I  think 
grandfathers  were  very  important.  They  gave  me  fairly  creative 
responsibilities  when  I  was  young  -  taking  care  of  the  books  in  the  house, 
the  library;  be  responsible  for  saying  grace  at  all  the  family  rituals,  even 
though  I  might  have  been  the  youngest  at  the  table.  Being  responsible  for  - 
well  Christmas  has  just  gone  by  -  I  can  remember  that  I  was  the  one  who 
took  care  of  whatever  took  place  after  the  feast.  Serving  up  the  wine  and 
the  sweets  and  then  taking  all  the  parcels  from  under  to  tree  and  delivering 
them  to  people  and  telling  people  who  would  go  first  and  who  would  go  last. 

That  kind  of  thing. 

In  contrast  to  the  positive  feelings  she  felt  for  her  father,  Marcela  felt  negatively  toward 
her  mother,  perceiving  her  to  be  resentful  and  hostile.  Being  required  to  relieve  her 
mother  of  household  chores,  she  resented  her  mother's  absence  and  felt  betrayed  by 
her.  Further,  experiencing  her  mother's  demands  and  criticisms  as  unfair,  she  grew  to 
hate  her.  In  her  desire  to  be  unlike  her  mother,  she  rejected  her  mother's  interest  and 
work  in  the  business  world. 

From  my  mother  I  learned  about  resentment  and  hostility.  I  knew  that  I  did 
not  want  to  be  like  her  or  in  her  situation.  What  I  think  she  tried  to  do  was  in 
her  era  very  difficult  -  have  children,  be  a  conventional  wife  and  mother  and 
have  a  job  all  at  the  same  time.  My  whole  life  she  never  stayed  home.  She 
wanted  to  be  a  leader  in  her  job  area  -  everything  from  stenographer  to 
managerial,  somewhere  in  that  business  area.  And  she  of  course  got  much 
more  affluent  as  time  went  on.  The  more  affluent  she  got  and  the  more 
competent,  I  think  the  more  angry  she  got  about  having  to  maintain  a  home,  a 
husband  and  children.  And  she  didn't  have  very  much  time  for  her  husband 
and  certainly  had  very  little  respect  for  me  as  an  adolescent.  I  really 
remember  that  as  a  big  turning  point.  I  think  I  had  almost  an  idealistic 
childhood  and  infancy,  which  I  tend  to  romanticize,  I  know  now.  But  in 
adolescence,  a  lot  of  it  I  can't  remember,  because  I  do  remember  that  as 
incredibly  painful  for  me,  because  of  her.  She  would  do  things  like  the  more 
invitations  I  had  to  go  out  or  be  active  -  I  remember  I  was  writing  poetry  and 
short  stories  in  high  school  and  we  formed  little  groups  of  creative  writers 
and  drama  groups  and  things  like  that,  which  had  to  of  course  meet  after 
school  and  on  weekends.  And  the  more  involved  I  would  get  in  those  things, 
the  more  tasks  she  would  have  for  me  to  do  at  home,  the  more  she 
demanded  that  I  didn't  go  out  on  weekends,  the  more  she  made  sure  that  I 
couldn't  go  out  after  school  or  that  I  had  to  be  home  before  she  was,  in 
order  to  make  dinner.  That  really  became  a  bone  of  contention,  my  having  to 
prepare  meals  and  do  all  the  laundry  for  the  family  after  age  13.  And  when 
she  came  home  she  always  said  she  was  too  tired  and  stressed  to  spend  very 
much  time  with  me  or  the  other  kids.  And  I  felt  very  lonely  and  betrayed.  I 
didn't  seem  to  get  very  much  attention  from  her  at  all.  Just  chores  and  tasks 
and  very  often  disapproval  that  I  hadn’t  done  it  well  enough.  I  really  hated  her 
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And  so  I  knew  that  I  did  not  want  to  be  like  her,  thinking  about  your  earlier 
question,  and  that  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  her  and  her  life  style  as  much 
as  I  possibly  could.  And  the  more  I  tried  the  more  she  resented  me.  I  tended 
toward  the  creative  arts  and  away  from  anything  that  she  had  anything  to  do 
with,  like  business  or  stenography  or  accounting.  I  became  a  hippie  as  soon 
as  I  could,  not  because  I  really  believed  but  because  money  and  material  was 
so  important  to  her.  And  I  have  nothing  against  them  as  such,  but  I  just  knew 
that  I  couldn't  be  like  her.  And  of  course  my  father's  affection  for  me,  I 
think,  was  contradictory  in  those  years.  I  think  he  thought  I  was  very  special 
and  my  mother  resented  that  probably.  And  so  he  seemed  to  withdraw  his 
affection  too,  in  order  to  please  her,  in  order  to  keep  her  satisfied.  I  really 
remember  my  teenagehood  as  being  caught  in  between  them  and  desperate 
for  the  affection  and  attention  I  had  received  so  fully  when  I  was  young.  I 
left  home  very  early,  when  I  was  17,  as  a  result. 

In  spite  of  her  angry  feelings  toward  her  mother,  Marcela  was  always  glad  to  be 

a  woman.  She  saw  in  her  grandmother,  whom  she  considered  to  be  ideal,  the  potential 

for  women  to  be  creative  and  strong,  nurturing  and  capable.  Women,  she  thought,  were 

privileged  to  have  this  potential.  The  resentment  she  sensed  in  her  mother  she  believes 

came  from  her  mother’s  own  pain  from  being  in  strife  with  the  world.  Thus,  Marcela 

saw  in  her  mother  a  woman  capable  of  achieving  and  with  a  potential  to  nurture,  but 

thwarted  by  her  own  resentments.  Conversely  in  her  father  she  saw  a  creative  and 

sensitive  man,  who  was  incapable  of  acting  but  who  was  a  source  of  affection. 

I  was  never  sorry  that  I  wasn't  a  man;  I  was  always  glad  that  I  was  a  woman.  I 
thought,  I  guess,  when  I  was  younger,  that  a  woman  was  someone  who  was 
potentially  more  creative  than  a  man,  and  that  was  good.  Women  didn't  have 
to  do  things  like  my  mother  did,  didn't  have  to  be  business-oriented  like  most 
men  were.  And  that  was  positive.  My  grandmother  was  an  artist  and  I  saw 
her  as  a  kind  of  ideal  woman.  She  was  also  a  nurturer,  and  yet  my  own 
mother  wasn't  any  of  these  things  so  maybe  that's  why  I  can't  answer  the 
question  very  well.  I  thought  that  the  most  unique  women  in  my  life  were 
creative  and  strong  and  nurturing  and  took  care  of  everything.  That  was  it!  I 
mean  they  took  care  of  everything1  All  the  men  in  my  family  were 
incompetent  and  I  didn't  see  many  men  outside  of  the  family  who  were 
heroes.  Most  of  my  heroes  in  my  immediate  life  were  women  so  I  didn’t 
think  that  they  had  it  bad  off  or  that  they  were  somehow  underprivileged.  I 
saw  them  as  privileged.  That's  it!  I  saw  women  as  privileged!  Because  they 
were  creative  and  had  these  capacities  to  nuture  and  develop  human  beings 
and  to  take  care  of  everything.  I  suppose  I  saw  them  in  strife  with  men  a  lot 
of  the  time  and  during  adolesence  that  would  have  been  important,  but  I  can't 
remember  a  lot  of  it.  I  really  thought  more  like  a  woman  was  someone  who 
had  to  be  in  strife  with  the  world,  especially  if  she  had  talents.  That  idea 
came  from  my  mother's  own  contradictions,  which  I  saw  as  so  deep  rooted 
and  so  painful  for  her  all  the  time,  so  painful  that  I  think  she  had  to  blame  her 
own  children  for  it.  I  can't  think  of  anything  more  specific.  Back  to  my 
father,  there  was  a  contradiction  then  too.  There  was  I  think,  a  combination 
of  a  desire  for  recognition  -  that  I  needed  his  affection  and  that  men  offered 
a  kind  of  affection  that  my  mother  or  women  didn't  offer  -  and  at  the  same 
time  a  disrespect  for  him  and  for  the  men  in  my  family  at  least.  I  saw  my 
father  as  creative  and  intelligent  and  giving,  and  as  incapable  of  acting  on  it. 

That's  what  I  saw.  Then  women  tended  not  to  have  those  other  qualities  - 
that's  not  true,  my  mother  didn't  but  I  suppose  women,  if  I  remembered 
women  from  the  rest  of  the  world  -  I  don't  see  them  as  housewives. 

Business  women  didn't  have  those  qualities,  that's  what  I  mean.  They  didnt 
have  those  creative  qualities.  And  yet  they  were  capable  of  acting,  were 
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capable  of  doing,  taking  care  of  things, 

Marcela  wanted  for  herself  to  be  the  best  of  both  parents,  like  her  grandmother  was. 

She  also  wanted  to  be  womanly,  in  the  sense  of  being  intimate  with  men. 

And  I  guess  I  thought  it  was  possible  to  do  both.  My  grandmother  seemed  to 
do  both.  And  I  wanted  to  do  both.  That  sounds  more  or  less  simplistic  now, 
doesn't  it,  after  we've  gone  through  all  this?  But  maybe,  maybe,  maybe!  I  also 
knew  that  I  wanted  to  do  it  away  from  them  even  though  I  was  terrified  too. 

And  when  I  think  was  a  reasonably  early  age.  And  Cheryl,  I  never  wanted  not 
to  be  womanly.  No  matter  how  early  feminism  came  into  my  life,  I  never  ever 
wanted  to  be,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  unfeminine  or  especially  anti-men  in 
my  own  personal  life.  Now,  objectively  speaking,  I  think  I  can  muster  as 
much  hostility  and  indifference  to  men  as  anybody  else,  but  personally  I  knew, 
or  I  always  felt  that  I  always  wanted  an  intimate  relationship  with  a  man.  And 
that  certainly  has  something  to  do  with  understanding  what  a  woman  is  or 
how  I  saw  myself.  It  was  important.  Men  confirmed  womanhood  for  me  - 
being  intimate  with  a  man. 

Why  Marcela  perceived  her  father  as  intelligent  and  nurturing,  but  incapable  of  acting, 
becomes  clearer  as  she  explains  that  he  was  an  alcoholic,  who  frequently  needed 
tending.  Her  brother,  who  was  physically  handicapped,  also  needed  tending.  Thus  from 
the  men  in  her  family  Marcela  learned  that  men  were  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves. 

You  see,  the  two  men  in  my  family,  my  immediate  family,  would  have  given 
me  the  impression  that  perhaps  men  need  to  be  taken  care  of.  For  two 
reasons.  My  brother  had  rheumatoid  arthritis  all  of  this  life  He  got  it  when 
he  was  eight  years  old  and  he  was  probably  physically  handicapped,  I  mean 
seriously  handicapped,  for  all  of  my  adolescent  years.  During  those  years 
also,  probably  partly  related,  my  father  was  an  alcoholic.  Probably  not 
chronically,  as  chronically  as  some  men,  but  he  drank  regularly.  And  the  two 
of  them  needed  to  be  taken  care  of  by  someone,  under  different  conditions. 

My  brother  needed  to  have  his  meals  made  and  needed  to  have  things  done 
like  massages  and  he  needed  splints  to  be  put  on  his  body  and  he  needed  to 
be  helped  into  bathtubs  and  out  of  doors.  And  my  father  wasn't  home  very 
much,  and  when  he  was  and  was  drunk,  he  needed  consolation.  That  one  s  a 
two-pronged  thing  for  me,  because  on  the  one  hand  I  might  have  said  to 
myself,  'Gosh,  he  certainly  needs  a  lot  of  care  and  he  isn't  strong.  He's  not  a 
doer  like  my  mother  is.  He  is  on  the  other  hand  a  thinker.  And  I  think  my 
feelings  about  that  are  a  bit  contradictory,  because  men,  then,  tended  to  be 
thinkers  and  women  tended  to  be  doers.  So  I  had  said  to  you  before  that  he 
shouldn't  be  taken  as  seriously  because  he  can't  act  or  he  can't  act  in  a 
systematic  fashion,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  must  have  thought  that  the  self 
that  he  revealed  when  he  had  been  drinking  and  listening  to  Schumann  and 
reading  the  Bible,  the  best  poetry  of  the  Bible  out  loud  to  me,  meant  that  he 
had  certain  talents  that  the  only  other  woman  in  my  family  did  not  have.  And  I 
chose  to  affiliate  to  that.  Also,  if  my  mother  was  always  busy  and  the  other 
two  needed  to  be  taken  care  of  most  of  the  time,  I  don't  really  think  that  I  had 
a  whole  lot  of  sources  of  affection  and  love  and  understanding.  And  if,  when 
he  was  drunk,  I  could  be  close  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  get  all  this  high 
quality  stimulation  —  intellectual  and  emotional,  then  I  think  it  s  reasonable  that  I 
would  try  and  work  on  that  line.  Win  his  affections  so  that  I  would  have 
more  of  him  at  least,  or  more  of  someone  who  I  thought  was  intelligent  and 
could  give  me  love. 
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Further  discussion  of  her  family  leads  Marcela  to  the  conclusion  that  deep  down 
she  recognized  her  mother's  virtues  -  that  her  mother  was  quietly  secure  in  her 
achievements  while  her  father  was  not.  Consequently,  it  was  from  her  mother  and  not 
her  father,  that  Marcela  received  encouragement  to  go  to  university  and  to  achieve  in  the 
world  outside  the  home.  It  also  becomes  apparent  that  the  resentment  and  anger 
Marcela  perceived  in  her  mother  was  in  part  her  reaction  to  an  insecure,  alcoholic 
husband. 

Secretly  I  knew,  I  had  the  sense  that  my  mother  was  a  better  person  than  my 
father  because  she  was  more  educated  and  quiet  about  it  publically.  And  my 
father  was  always  insecure  about  it.  Always,  always,  always!  And  I  think  that 
she  thought  I  should  go  to  university  so  that  I  could  be  independent.  She 
never  said  things  to  me  like,  'Go  so  you'll  have  something  to  fall  back  on,’  or 
'You'll  find  a  better  man  there'.  Never,  never,  never,  ever!  My  father  just 
largely  ignored  the  question  of  education.  I  always  sensed  that  in  his  heart  he 
did  not  want  me  to  be  better  than  her,  better  educated  then  he  and  she  My 
mother  never  submitted  to  my  father.  Never,  ever,  ever!  But  I  had  the  feeling 
that  she  did  not  judge  situations  accurately.  It  was  not  worth  her  emotional 
energy  to  fight  all  the  time,  to  stand  up  all  the  time  to  a  man  who  was 
obviously  emotionally  crippled  a  lot  of  the  time,  inebriated  a  lot  of  the  time. 

And  despite  all  of  that  I  admit,  and  everyone  admits,  his  stature  as  a  human 
being  He  is  just  a  magnetic  person.  And  I  think  that  really,  she  just  really 
couldn't  be  objective  about  it.  She  loves  him  so  passionately.  Everybody 
seems  to  -  everybody  who  meets  him  either  really  loves  him  or  hates  him. 

And  she  let  that  get  in  the  way  all  the  time.  Which  meant  that  if  he  said 
anything  to  hurt  her  or  to  make  her  feel  more  insecure  than  she  already  was, 
she  would  fight  and  rebel  and  fight  and  yell  and  scream  and  persecute  and 
torture  and  not  speak  to  him  for  two  weeks,  and  as  a  consequence  not  speak 
to  me.  That  emerges  as  a  great  memory.  'Don't  say  anything  to  offend  your 
mother  because  she'll  fight  back  and  then  she  won't  talk  to  you  for  two 
weeks.'  That  logic  informed  my  behavior  more  often  that  I  could  ever  tell 
you.  That  I  concluded  on  my  own.  I  did  not  want  her  wrath.  Despite  how 
often  I  didn't  want  it,  I  incurred  it  and  there  were  times  when  she  offended 
me  so  vituperously  that  I  had  to  rebel  and  it  was  always  against  her,  the  way 
she  rebelled  against  him.  She  would  make  me  pout,  she  would  make  me  fight, 
swear,  yell,  and  act  as  immaturely  as  I  thought  she  did  toward  him.  Which  is 
interesting.  My  mother,  my  self.  But  I  really  tried  to  achieve  a  balance.  And 
her  virtues  emerge  to  me  more  often  than  not  now,  and  I  feel  a  lot  of  regret 
about  the  way  I  treated  her  when  I  was  an  adolescent,  although  probably  not 
half  as  much  as  she  feels  about  the  way  she  treated  me.  And  nobody  gives 
me  either  tacit  or  explicit  recognition  for  my  accomplishments,  for  my 
articles,  for  my  political  work,  for  my  degrees,  all  my  fellowships,  except  for 
her.  No  one  else  in  the  family  even  notices  them.  I  think  my  father  feels  it  is 
in  his  heart  but  is  afraid  to  admit  it  to  me.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
clear  about  what  I  have  done  and  how  positive  it  is. 

Today  Marcela  appreciates  the  disappointment  and  frustrations  her  mother  lived  with, 

forced  by  the  men  in  her  life  to  be  the  kind  of  woman  they  thought  she  should  be. 

Oh  Christ,  when  I  think,  if  I  was  a  woman  growing'  up  in  the  50s!  She  was  2  1 
when  she  had  me  -  she,  who  had  aspirations  to  be  -  first  of  all  she  was  a 
model  when  I  was  a  child.  Before  she  was  a  model  she  was  asked  to  join 
some  singing  troup  _  she  had  a  beautiful  voice  —  and  her  father  thought  that 
was  immoral  so  she  wasn't  allowed  to  go  to  voice  school  and  to  continue 
that  career  on  radio  So  that  career  was  thwarted  Then  she  became  a  model 
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and  she  was  told  that  was  immoral  by  my  father  so  she  had  to  quit  that.  And 
so  then  she  went  into  the  conventional  secretarial  stenographer  role,  but  was 
bored  and  ended  up  in  management  positions  all  too  often.  But  at  the  same 
time  lived  the  contradiction.  There  was  no  way  my  father  would  have 
tolerated  a  woman  who  was  not  a  woman  -  who  did  not  come  home  and  at 
least  pretend  to  be  his  wife,  and  pretend  to  be  girlie,  and  pretend  to  be 
dumb,  and  pretend  to  love  her  children.  And  I  think  she  did,  right?  I  really 
think  she  wanted  kids.  And  for  her  all  of  this  hostility  and  anger  towards  me 
especially,  had  everything  to  do  with  that.  She  wanted  a  career  and  she 
wanted  a  good  life. 

Comparing  her  parents,  Marcela  recognizes  now  that  her  mother  had  definite  goals  she 

set  out  to  achieve..  She  also  believes  now  that  her  mother  was  essentially  more  honest 

and  capable  than  was  her  father,  who  tended  to  get  by  on  his  charisma  and  who 

depended  on  his  wife  to  take  care  of  the  family. 

She  did  not  want  to  be  part  of  the  ethnic  community  -  she  didn't  want  to  be 
a  Slovak,  however,  she  knew  its  virtue  too.  My  father  just  pretends  that  he's 
not  Hungarian  at  all.  He's  just  part  of  the  Canadian,  Anglo-Saxon  ruling  class. 

My  mother  isn't  like  that.  And  it  just  took  me  30  years  to  find  that  out.  She 
sees  their  virtue  but  she  doesn't  really  want  to  be  a  participant.  So  I  mean 
just  her  honesty  about  who  she  is  and  where  she  came  from  and  where  she's 
going  -  there’s  just  a  lot  more  there  to  appreciate  than  I  would  have 
understood  as  a  young  woman  and  adolescent.  And  she  deals  with 
professional  situations  better  than  he  does.  He  wins  by  charisma  alone  I 
mean  you  can  see  that  but  you  can't  respect  it  after  a  certain  point.  She,  on 
the  other  hand,  works  toward  professional  assessments  and  agreements  and 
just  things  you  have  to  think  about.  He  just  acts  on  intuition  and  charisma  and 
expects  everyone  to  just  be  wooed  by  him.  And  they  often  are, 
unfortunately.  He  is  usually  right.  So  now  I  see  the  contradiction  that  she 
lived  and  how  many  near  divorces  she  went  through  Times  that  she  would 
call  the  police  on  him  and  go  to  court  and  arrange  yet  another  separation 
agreement.  It  was  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  stress  in  a  world  which  is  sort  of 
expecting  women  to  be  in  the  work  force  when  it's  necessary  and  expecting 
them  to  stay  at  home  and  make  babies  for  the  affluent  50s.  It  took  a  lot  of 
guts  to  work  my  whole  life,  not  to  be  with  her  children,  especially  when  one 
of  them  was  crippled.  And  why  we  all  blamed  her  is  still  beyond  me.  Poor 
woman!  She  couldn't  rely  on  him,  and  she  went  mad  with  him.  There's  no 
doubt  about  it!  She  was  bored  stiff!  There  were  very  brief  periods  when 
she  was  at  home  in  between  jobs.  But  she  was  always  worrying  about  -  I 
mean  she  had  certain  goals  in  life  and  she  wasn't  about  to  accept  a  little 
house  in  the  inner  city  for  20  years.  No  matter  what  we  think  of  material 
accumulation,  you've  got  to  admire  her  for  making  that  effort  continually. 

She  knew  what  she  wanted,  she  knew  where  she  wanted  to  live,  she  knew 
who  she  wanted  to  associate  with  and  she  wasn't  going  to  let  his  instability 
get  in  the  way  of  that.  And  she  also  wasn't  going  to  let  her  kids  suffer  She 
wanted  us  to  have  the  best.  I  believe  that.  Socially  and  culturally!  Which 
takes  money.  At  the  time  I  hated  her  for  it.  New  fridges  and  new  furniture 
and  new  houses  every  year  and  a  half.  But  now  I  understand.  And  she  took 
care  of  all  the  family  business.  I  don't  think  he  ever  spoke  to  a  lawyer  or  a 
doctor  or  a  telephone  repair  man  in  his  whole  life.  Nor  has  he  ever  ridden  a 
bus,  even  walked  a  block,  I'm  sure.  He  never  arranged  a  bank  account,  a  loan, 
a  mortgage  -  he  couldn't  do  anything  if  his  life  depended  on  it. 

Although  she  now  understands  and  accepts  her  parents’  limitations,  living  with 
these  problems  as  an  adolescent  was  a  painful  experience  for  Marcela.  Being  constantly 
in  conflict  with  her  mother,  feeling  stressed  and  in  pain  much  of  that  time,  Marcela 
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remembers  little  of  puberty. 

Puberty  must  have  been  horribly  painful  times  because  it's  just  a  block.  I 
don't  know  when  I  began  to  menstrate.  I  can  remember  wearing  nylons  and  I 
can  remember  having  breasts  when  no  one  else  did  in  Grade  five.  I  think 
those  years  were  painful  and  so  I  don't  remember  very  much. 

That  the  emotional  trauma  Marcela  experienced  as  an  adolescent  is  still  with  her,  is 

evidenced  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your  life?” 

I  resent  my  parents  for  playing  around  with  my  emotions  when  I  was  an 
adolescent. 

Summarizing  her  feelings  about  her  parents,  Marcela  explains  that  she  now  feels  quite 

distanced  from  the  members  of  her  family,  although  she  is  committed  to  the  ideas  of 

family,  community  and  tradition,  and  would  want  any  future  children  of  hers  to  know 

their  heritage.  She  concludes  that  her  view  of  men's  potential  was  determined  by  the 

limitations  she  perceived  in  her  father. 

Now  I  really  feel  like  I’m  quite  distanced  from  both  of  them.  I  love  them 
deeply  and  I'm  committed  to  the  entire  family.  And  that's  more  because 
they’re  Eastern  European  and  because  of  that  notion  about  family  and 
community  and  tradition,  than  because  of  who  they  are  as  individuals.  I  don't 
really  feel  they  have  a  lot  to  offer  me  now.  My  distance  from  them  is  better 
for  both  of  us.  I  can't  expect  them  to  live  with  me  ever  again.  The  only  thing 
that  would  change  that  is  if  I  had  children  I  would  want  to  live  closer  to  all  of 
them,  definitely.  And  I  would  want  my  children  to  know  their  tradition,  where 
they  come  from,  the  rich,  rich,  rich  cultural  heritage  of  my  family.  For  that  I 
have  ultimate  respect  and  I  would  definitely  want  little  ones  to  be  near  them. 

And  I  know  they'd  be  great  grandparents.  So,  my  father  was  who  I  wanted 
nurturing  from  -  not  so  much  because  I  thought  he  was  the  only  one  capable 
of  giving  it.  He  had  both  the  sensitivity  and  the  intelligence  that  I  would  have 
demanded  from  anyone  I  was  intimate  with.  I'm  sure  you  would  too.  So  I 
came  out  of  that,  I  think,  with  a  perverted  view  of  what  all  men  could  be  and 
do. 

Hurt  by  her  mother,  and  let  down  by  her  father,  Marcela  yearned  for  something 
more  satisfying.  It  was  during  this  time  that  she  developed  a  sense  of  spiritual  life  and  a 
desire  for  meaningful  relationships.  She  desired  to  develop  intimate  relationships  with 
men  which  she  believed  would  ultimately  lead  to  happiness.  She  was  in  conflict  about 
her  relationships  with  women:  she  wanted  to  be  liked  by  them  and  belong  to  their  circle, 
but  was  hurt  by  their  rejection  of  her  in  favor  of  men  Eventually  Marcela  rejected  what 
she  perceived  to  be  the  meaningless  social  life  of  high  school,  feeling  more  comfortable 
in  the  spiritual,  hippie  world  that  blossomed  in  the  1960’s. 
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But  I  thought  intimacy  in  general  was,  and  in  some  ways  I  still  do,  was  the  key 
to  human  happiness,  was  the  answer  to  all  the  meaningless  that  the  hippies 
and  the  Krishnas  were  talking  about  in  the  60's.  And  I  also  thought  that 
somehow  it  was  asexual.  I  didn't  really  think  about  how  I  would  get  a  man  or 
how  I  would  be  abused  in  the  process  of  getting  a  man.  And  I  don't  think  I 
was  ever  really  hurt.  I  also  thought  that  in  order  to  achieve  meaning  a  young 
woman  had  not  to  spread  herself  around  sexually,  and  I  saved  myself  for  my 
husband  and  thought  that  was  pretty  significant.  In  1972  I  was  a  virgin.  And  I 
think  that  that  saved  me  a  lot  of  heartache  -  holding  off,  whether  it  was  right 
or  wrong.  And  I  can  honestly  say  that  before  that  I  wasn't  abused  by  men  and 
I  had  what  I  felt  were  good,  healthy,  spiritual  relationships  with  men  -  and 
with  women,  all  of  whom  hurt  me.  I  think  that  I  discovered  that  women 
definitely  care  a  lot  more  about  men  during  high  school  than  I  thought 
reasonable.  Not  that  I  resented  them  doing  so,  but  that  I  would  be  rejected 
or  my  friendship  would  be  rejected  or  was  on  the  line  if  a  man  came  along. 

And  I  always  thought  that  I  wouldn't  do  that,  or  couldn't  somehow.  I’m  sure  I 
did  before  I  was  married.  But  I  always  thought  it  was  virtuous  not  to.  And  so 
I  was  much  more  afraid  of  women  than  I  was  of  men,  although  I  wanted  to  be 
close  to  them.  And  actually  by  17  I  really  wanted  to  have  a  close  relationship 
with  a  woman,  which  didn't  pan  out.  The  woman  now  appears  on  the  front 
cover  of  this  book,  here.  When  I  saw  it  I  couldn't  believe  it.  It  just  freaked 
me  out!  But  the  way  I  was  hurt  by  women  was  in  making  plans  to  do  things 
with  them  and  being  rejected  because  a  man  came  along.  It  was  a 
contradiction.  On  the  one  hand,  I  had  the  impulse  to  be  like  them  so  I 
wouldn't  be  alone,  and  on  the  other  hand,  having  this  sense  that  there  were 
higher  experiences.  And  I  really  had  this  sense  of  there  being  a  spiritual  life,  I 
suppose,  that  we  should  all  strive  for.  And  women  couldn't  fulfill  me.  They 
couldn't  fulfill  that  for  me.  This  was  only  achieved  with  men.  What  do  you 
call  a  person  who  -  an  aesthetic7  My  mother  and  father  say  that  I  was  like 
that  when  I  was  younger.  I  was  anti-social.  I  don't  believe  it.  I  just  don't 
think  that  the  friends  I  had  before  I  left  high  school  could  satisfy  me.  But  I  of 
course  blamed  myself  at  the  time.  I  went  to  parties  but  I  didn't  really  like 
them.  I  dated  superficially  for  awhile  but  not  for  long  And  soon  I  moved  in 
hippie  circles  which  was  much  more  a  consequence  of  what  I  thought  was  a 
meaningless  social  life  in  high  school.  The  hippies  of  the  60’s  provided  an 
environment  in  which  it  was  perfectly  reasonable  to  pursue  spiritual  and 
meaningful  experiences  with  other  people.  And  I  can't  be  specific.  That's  my 
own  forgetting  again. 

Marcela  left  home  at  age  17  to  prepare  herseif  for  an  independent  life.  She  decided  to 

study  fashion  and  modelling  -  a  career  which  would  be  'superficially  creative  and  yet 

acceptable  for  a  girl  to  do.’  She  quickly  learned,  however,  that  the  real  reasons  for  the 

school  was  to  teach  girls  how  'to  get  beautiful  and  to  get  husbands',  and  she  left. 

And  I  had  tried  to  do  girlie  things,  Cheryl.  I  was  allowed  to  leave  high  school 
early  because  I  had  a  high  standing  -  and  I  went  to  Atlanta  to  study  fashion 
and  modelling,  at  a  very  expensive  private  school,  which  my  grandmother  paid 
for.  I  thought  it  meant  that  I  would  have  control,  you  know,  that  I  would  be 
able  to  make  my  way  in  the  world  at  something  I  could  be  good  at  - 
something  that  was  superficially  creative  and  yet  acceptable  for  a  girl  to  do.  I 
lasted  one  term.  Four  months.  It  was  the  most  demeaning  experience  I've 
ever  had  in  my  life.  It  was  disgusting  for  all  the  conventional  reasons.  It  was 
an  expensive  little  whorehouse  And  I  was  so  tight-assed  and  I  had  all  these 
what  I  thouqht  were  sophisticated  morals,  and  I  just  couldn't  handle  it.  All  the 
girls  were  there  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  -  to  get  beautiful  and  to  get 
husbands.  And  I  really  did  want  to  be  a  fashion  designer  or  a  designer  of 
some  sort.  So  I  didn't  last.  I  couldn't  handle  the  social  thing  at  all,  at  all,  at  all! 

I  hated  Americans  and  I  hated  Atlanta  and  so  I  left.  I  moved  to  downtown 
Toronto  with  a  girlfriend 
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Although  Marcela's  father  supported  her  decision  to  leave  the  fashion  school,  he 

criticized  her  for  changing  her  mind  -  she  was  weak,  she  was  a  gypsy  -  and  refused  to 

support  her  financially.  In  the  meantime  her  grandmother  had  died,  so  Marcela  was  left 

with  no  source  of  support.  Marcela  had  already  rejected  her  mother  as  a  source  of 

support,  having  learned  that  her  mother  would  be  affectionate  only  if  she  would  cry  and 

apologize  to  her.  She  was  alone  in  the  world. 

Leaving  Atlanta  really  meant  that  I  had  made  a  choice  to  definitely,  made  a 
decision  finally  not  to  pursue  what  I  thought  were  the  conventional,  feminine 
pursuits.  That  meant  that  I  would  become  an  academic  of  some  kind.  So  I 
worked  for  a  year  to  put  myself  through  university.  I  went  into  the  academic 
arts  immediately,  into  comparative  literature,  without  my  parents'  support.  I 
think  my  father  supported  me  in  leaving  the  school.  When  I  was  down  there  I 
wrote  a  very  long  letter  which  he  saved  and  which  he  continues  to  bring  up 
every  time  we  get  the  least  bit  close.  It  was  apparently  a  20  page  letter 
about  being  a  woman,  and  about  men  and  morals  and  how  I  had  decided  to 
pursue  a  career,  and  that  men  weren't  that  important  and  I  had  made  that 
decision.  And  that  this  route,  this  route  of  modelling  and  fashion  was  corrupt 
and  immoral  and  I  couldn't  do  it.  His  response  was  incredibly  sympathetic,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  he  sort  of  felt  that  changing  my  mind  meant  that  I  was 
weak,  and  he  wouldn't  give  me  any  money.  That’s  an  interesting  one!  That's 
something  I've  felt  defensive  about  ever  since.  He  has  slotted  me,  I  think,  in 
order  not  to  take  responsibility  for  me,  that  I  am  perhaps  special  -  I  mean 
that  I'm  bright  and  I'm  capable  and  I  can  live  in  the  world  by  myself.  But  he 
thinks  that  I  am  indecisive  or  I  change  my  mind  a  lot  -  around  career  choices, 
around  men,  around  where  I’m  going  to  live,  what  city  I'm  going  to  work  in. 

I'm  a  gypsy!  He's  Hungarian  and  he  thinks  that  the  gypsies  are  bad  And  I’m 
one  of  them!  And  that  meant  not  getting  his  affection  too.  So  it  is  something 
that  I'm  very  defensive  about  around  him.  Women  aren't  supposed  to  change 
their  minds.  It  hurt  me  tremendously  because  I  had  put  all  my  hope  in  his 
ability  to  support  me  and  not  in  hers.  And  I  had  pretty  much  rejected  her.  I 
mean  she  rejected  me  too,  there's  no  doubt  about  it.  She  beat  me  a  lot  when 
I  was  an  adolescent,  and  I  thought  that  meant  that  there  was  no  support 
forthcoming  from  her.  By  then  my  grandmother  had  died  too,  which  I  think  is 
significant.  My  grandmother  was  his  mother.  It  meant  that  there  was  no  one 
to  support  me,  in  my  ideas  and  in  my  philosophy.  My  grandmother  really  was 
open  to  my  doing  whatever  I  wanted.  But  I  just  never  considered  getting 
support  from  my  mother.  I  can't  even  recall.  They  were  separated  and  back 
again  and  separated  and  back  again.  I  can't  even  recall.  When  I  was  really 
lonely  I  would  cry  on  the  phone  to  her,  I  would  apologize  to  her,  I  would  do 
whatever  she  wanted  me  to  do  in  order  just  to  get  some  affection.  I  had 
learned  -  that  was  another  thing  I  learned  -  that  if  I  cried  and  was  weak,  she 
would  like  me 

When  Marcela  returned  to  Canada  she  worked  in  Toronto  briefly  and  then 
decided  to  go  away  to  university  to  get  farther  away  from  her  parents.  She  wanted  to 
be  a  part  of  the  world  of  thinkers  —  her  heroes  -  although  she  did  not  consider  hei  self 
capable  of  being  one  of  them.  She  saw  herself  as  too  emotional  and  sensitive  and 
believed  that  true  intellectuals  somehow  transcended  this  level  of  reality. 
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Anyway,  after  I  left  Atlanta  and  worked  in  Toronto,  I  decided  to  go  to 
university  in  Peterborough.  I  didn't  want  to  live  where  they  were  so  I  went  to 
Trent. 

Mother  and  father,  their  relationship  became  very  tense  and  they  tried  to 
divorce,  two,  three,  four,  five  times.  I  can't  remember  how  many  times.  And 
I  really  did  get  caught  in  the  middle  of  that,  to  the  degree  that  I  ended  up 
losing  both  of  them  I  rejected  my  mother  of  course,  so  that  my  father 
would  be  supportive.  It  was  foolish  and  naive  and  I  know  I  made  lots  of 
mistakes.  But  when  I  went  away  to  university  the  second  time  it  was  on  the 
assumption  that  I  was  leaving  and  they  didn’t  want  to  see  me  anymore.  By 
then  I  was  1 9. 

I  guess  I  saw  professors  as  my  heroes.  Thinkers  were  my  heroes  then  - 
writers  and  artists  were  my  heroes  and  they  were  all  at  Trent,  and  I  could  be 
with  them  and  I  could  learn  from  them.  But  I  could  never  really  be  a  part  of 
them.  I  never  really  believed  that  I  would  be  good  enough.  But  it  was  where  I 
wanted  to  be,  it  was  where  I  thought  the  highest  value  of  experience  was.  I 
had  always  believed  I  could  be  out  in  the  world,  but  I  don't  think  that  really 
meant  devoting  myself  to  an  intellectual  career.  I  think  by  this  time  I  had 
thought  that  I  was  too  emotional  and  too  sensitive  and  too  lonely  and  too.  .  .  . 

I  thought  about  myself,  and  I  always  believed  that  great  minds  and  certainly 
philosophers  had  not  to  think  of  themselves. 

At  University  Marcela  met  a  man  who  meant  to  her  the  end  of  her  loneliness,  the 

achievement  of  meaning,  and  a  chance  to  experience  an  intellectual  life  vicariously. 

But  gradually  I  had  a  fear  of  being  alone  and  not  having  meaning,  so  I  was 
married  in  1972.  I  can  remember  the  day  that  I  decided  to  do  it.  And  I 
thought  -  I  think  today  my  husband  was  an  incredibly  special  person  -  that 
that  corny  goal  of  a  meaningful  life  could  be  fulfilled  by  him.  But  I  also 
thought  that  it  wouldn't  last  -  that  I  would  eventually  demand  more  or  ask  for 
more.  And  I  knew  the  day  that  I  said,  'Yes’,  that  I  would  not  stick  with  it.  But 
at  that  time,  and  for  where  I  was  emotionally  and  very  alone  -  I  had  no  family 
by  then,  no  one  was  speaking  to  me  -  it  was  what  I  had  to  do. 

And  there  I  found  my  husband  who  I  believed  was  a  real  philosopher  and 
didn't  think  of  himself,  and  if  I  was  with  him  I  would  be  like  that  too.  Or  it 
wouldn't  matter  anyways  because,  well,  you  can  be  accepted  socially  for 
what  your  husband  is.  Through  osmosis  I  would  be  what  I  wanted.  Through 
him!  But  that  didn't  happen,  not  successfully.  The  first  few  years  I  think  it 
did. 

As  Marcela  anticipated,  the  marriage  did  not  last,  for  various  reasons.  She  began  to 

realize  that  her  emotional  life  was  as  valid  as  her  husband's  intellectual  life.  At  the  same 

time  she  was  discovering  that  she  could  be  a  successful  academic,  and  this  threatened 

her  husband.  Marcela  concluded  that  like  her  father,  her  husband  was  weak  and 

incapable,  a  judgment  she  now  questions. 

But  then  I  think  I  had  discovered  that  being  emotional  and  sensitive  had  an 
honesty  to  it  that  Barry  could  never  have,  because  he  was  so  wrapped  up  in 
being  the  Philosopher  King.  He,  I  think,  faked  a  lot  of  emotions  or  faked  not 
having  them.  And  after  five  years  of  that  I  had  decided  that  my  experience 
wasn't  as  invalid  as  I  thought  it  was.  By  this  time  the  Women's  Movement  had 
come  along  and  I  was  surprisingly  successful  at  the  university.  I  thought  it 
was  first  rate.  So  I  left  him  and  chose  graduate  school  pretty  much  -  at  this 
time  we  were  competing  academically  and  intellectually  -  which  severed  us 
Especially  as  I  became  more  successful.  I  think  he  was  pretty  threatened  by 
it.  But  also  I  didn't  like  it  -  I  didn't  like  seeing  him  weak  in  the  face  of  that;  I 
didn't  like  seeing  him  not  be  successful  at  university.  There  was  no  reason 
for  it  except  stubbornness  and  laziness  and  all  those  things  that  the  men  in 
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my  family  were.  And  I  was  all  too  quick  to  dismiss  it  or  to  dismiss  him  on 
some  level.  Foolishly  so.  I  don't  think  I  can  say  that  I'm  sorry  I  left  him.  I 
think  I,  too,  had  illusions  about  my  ability  to  be  a  successful  academic  without 
him.  You  always  think  the  grass  is  greener.  I  don't  regret  leaving  him  now, 
because  I  would  never  be  what  I  am,  had  I  been  with  him.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  I  made  judgments  that  were  incorrect. 

I  think  that  even  with  my  husband  I  assumed  that  I  would  -  you  know,  one 
hides  one's  true  thoughts  a  lot  when  you  don't  take  someone  seriously.  Men 
are  boys  and  they  need  to  be  placated  and  secrets  need  to  be  kept  in  order 
to  get  the  emotional  exchange  and  at  the  same  time  have  all  the  independence 
you  want.  I  really  don't  think  that  I  gave  a  whole  lot.  And  that  protected  me 
to  do  things  that  were  more  important.  In  the  end,  what  did  I  respect?  I  think 
all  through  this,  through  adolescence  and  my  marriage,  1  did  think  that  I  was 
more  worthy  of  respect  than  they  were.  I  was  capable,  and  I  didn't  have  to 
pull  any  punches,  and  because  I  was  both  a  doer  and  a  thinker.  And  I  wasn't 
weak.  I  didn't  need  to  be  played  around  with,  I  didn't  need  to  be  told  lies. 

And  most  of  the  women  around  me  I  thought  didn't  need  to  be  told  lies  either. 
Including  my  mother,  the  bitch. 

Marcela  explains  how  she  restricted  her  behavior  and  success  at  university  in  order  to 

remain  feminine  in  others’  eyes  and  to  not  threaten  her  husband. 

When  I  was  married,  especially  at  first,  'we'  could  only  tolerate  quiet  success. 

The  relationship  could  only  work  if  my  successes  were  moderate  and  private. 

I  got  straight  A's  in  my  Honors  year  without  having  ever  spoken  up  in  a 
tutorial  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  disciplines  I  respected  the  most.  My 
belief  was  that  I  was  more  feminine  and,  therefore,  easier  to  live  with  if  I 
presented  no  real  threat  to  my  husband  or  his  public  image.  I’m  not  sure  that 
this  image  was  of  his  making  or  mine.  I  only  started  to  cultivate  the  courage 
to  teach  university  courses  when  we  were  separated  When  we  were 
separated  I  also  started  to  publish  and  certainly  started  to  travel  and  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  myself. 

In  partial  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your  life?'  Marcela 

states  that  although  she  does  not  regret  having  left  her  marriage,  she  does  regret  the 

way  she  and  her  husband  related  in  the  marriage. 

I  resent  my  husband  for  not  giving  me  more  chance  to  live  out  my  errors,  to 
be  vulnerable  I  regret  having  made  a  hasty  decision  about  my  marriage, 
although  I  don't  regret  now  having  left  him. 

Affected  in  the  past  by  expectations  that  men  were  more  intelligent  than  herself 

but  less  capable  of  acting  in  the  long  run,  Marcela  is  learning  that  things  can  be  different. 

She  is  presently  living  with  a  man  who  can  both  think  and  do,  and  be  caring  and  sensitive. 

This  means  to  her  that  the  ideal  of  intimacy,  which  she  values  so  highly,  can  be  achieved 

-  that  she  can  find  happiness  in  an  intimate  relationship  with  a  man. 

And  now  the  change  for  me  is  that  I've  found  someone  who  is  very  obviously 
capable  of  living  and  acting  in  the  world,  who’s  a  real  doer,  and  who  is 
capable  of  sensitivity  and  warmth  and  creativity  at  the  same  time.  I  wasn't 
surprised,  initially.  I  must  have  thought  that  lots  of  men  out  there  could  be 
like  that;  I  had  just  not  found  one  that  was  such  a  perfect  combination.  I  think 
that  the  surprise  is  happening  now  more  and  more  as  the  relationship  grows. 

I  am  more  and  more  surprised  by  that  combination.  Someone  who  doesn  t 
whine  about  what  he  has  to  do  the  next  day,  who  can  function  in  front  of  a 
jury  one  day  and  in  a  confrontation  with  a  soupy  woman  the  next  day.  Or 
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vice-versa,  deals  with  soupy  men  in  his  office  privately,  and  then  has  to  go 
to  a  women's  group  and  answer  their  challenges.  So  for  me  to  be  a  woman 
now,  it  means  of  course,  I  mean  the  answer  is  quite  obvious  -  that  I  can  feel 
fulfilled  both  professionally  and  at  home.  And  that  one  person  can  contribute 
to  both  those  parts  of  my  life,  and  that  I  hopefully  do  the  same  Still,  when  I 
want  things  done  out  in  the  public  world  I  don't  think  very  often  I  call  a  man, 
that's  for  sure.  Outside  of  Mark  and  maybe  a  few  others.  When  I  left  Barry  I 
think  it  meant  that  I  had  chosen,  that  I  would  devote  myself  to  a  career  and 
not  to  home  building.  And  until  just  last  week  that's  what  I've  always  thought. 

And  here  I'm  building  a  home  with  Mark. 

That  she  does,  indeed,  still  highly  value  intimate  relationships,  is  verified  in  her  initial 

answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?" 

What  do  I  value  in  my  life?  Intimacy  has  not  changed.  That's  the  most 
important  thing.  Intimacy  means  the  highest  order  of  interpersonal 
relationship  I  can  achieve.  That  is  what  produces  and  reproduces  meaning 
most  regularly  and  most  deeply  and  most  comfortably.  With  men  and/or 
women.  Authentic  intimacy  can  only  be  achieved  with  people  who  are 
authentic  and  that  includes  men  and  women.  Women  have,  in  our  era,  special 
character,  specialized  character.  And  in  my  milieu  it's  particularly  flagrant 
First  of  all,  intimacy! 

Marcela  explained  above  that  she  had  begun  to  realize,  while  she  was  married, 

that  she  could  be  a  successful  academic.  When  she  left  her  marriage  she  proceeded  to 

focus  solely  on  building  a  career.  She  still  believed  that  ultimately,  men  were 

intellectually  superior  and  that  in  order  to  succeed  she  would  have  to  ignore  her 

emotional  life,  as  they  did.  Nevertheless,  she  spent  most  of  her  time  with  women, 

finding  support  and  comfort  in  their  company. 

I  went  to  several  graduate  schools.  It  was  simply  to  cope  with  every  new 
degree  and  with  success  and  scholarships  -  that  was  what  I  had  always 
hoped  I  would  do.  If  I  ever  dreamed  of  myself  being  anything,  it  would  be 
the  successful  academic.  And  I  just  lived  out  that  dream  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  And  at  incredible  emotional  risks  -  loneliness,  not  getting  involved 
with  very  many  men  at  all.  I  think  perhaps  when  I  finished  my  candidacy 
exams  I  realized  that  it  was  the  end  of  the  road  and  time  to  choose  between 
continuing  to  pursue  academia  and  taking  a  job  in  less  academic  milieu.  And 
at  the  same  time,  interestingly  enough,  I  decided  to  think  more  about  myself, 
and  my  relationships,  and  intimacy.  And  that  included  men.  Before  this  I  think 
I  was  much  more  involved  with  women.  I  hey  were  everything1  They  meant 
support  and  social  life  and  a  comfortable  intellectual  environment.  The 
uncomfortable  one  interestingly  enough  was  the  one  I  continued  to  emulate 
thie  relationship  I  could  never  have  was  with  a  male  professor.  That  was  the 
one  I  wanted.  I  still  had  this  horrible  sexist  evaluation  of  my  instructors.  The 
men  tended  to  be  the  heroes.  But  that  s  actually  unfair  because  in  Alberta 
anyways,  there  wasn't  a  woman  instructor  in  my  department  And  I  could 
never  have  imagined  a  woman  being  as  worthy,  as  philosophically 
sophisticated.  Horrible  admission  I  know,  but  ...  She  would  be  as  hampered 
by  her  emotions  and  her  weaknesses  as  I  was  or  had  been,  so  I  assumed 
And  I  learned  to  invalidate  those  emotional  experiences,  but  I  suppose  lots  of 
us  did,  in  order  to  be  successful  In  the  recent  year  I  think  that  I  ve  had, 
through  a  certain  amount  of  struggling,  to  reconcile  that.  And  I  am  working 
very  hard,  or  have  been  working  very  hard  to  be  just  less  dry  and  less 
psuedo-intellectual,  and  more  upfront  and  more  spontaneous,  and  to  give  my 
emotional  life  and  my  anxieties  more  credit  than  I  ever  did  before. 
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During  this  period,  sexual  relationships  were  important  to  Marcela  only  in  so  far  as  they 

provided  a  means  of  obtaining  physical  satisfaction.  Concentrating  on  her  studies  to  the 

exclusion  of  relationships  with  men,  she  learned  to  satisfy  herself  without  getting 

involved  with  her  partners.  This  pattern  has  changed  with  her  latest  relationship 

Before  having  this  so-called,  slight  or  even  not  so  slight  emotional 
reconciliation  with  myself  after  the  candidacy  exams,  I  think  I  was  completely 
opportunist  about  sex,  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all  I  really  did  believe  that 
the  spirit  was  the  important  part  of  ourselves  -  that  we  share  it  with  other 
people,  and  therefore  sex  just  didn’t  express  it  and  was  a  lower  category  of 
experience  -  none  of  which  I  believe  now.  In  fact,  none  of  which  I  have 
believed  since  I  left  my  husband  But  I  really  believed  it  earlier.  It  is  an 
excuse,  I  suppose,  not  to  get  involved  and  not  to  be  emotional  -  not  to  let 
go.  And  I  never  had  trouble  having  orgasms,  but  I  never,  ever  had  them  from 
intercourse,  and  I  never  liked  intercourse  that  much.  I  did  it.  As  long  as  the 
man  was  quick  I  didn't  mind.  And  I  just  loved  oral  sex.  Well  I  suppose  I  still 
do,  but  before  this  past  year  it  was  just  everything  And  since  making  an 
effort  to  validate  my  emotional  experiences,  as  my  psychological  friends 
describe  it,  my  attitude  toward  sex  has  changed  -  has  transformed 
completely.  And  I  now  love  intercourse  and  I  always  have  orgasms  through  it 
and  by  it.  And  oral  sex  has  just  taken  a  much,  much  less  important  role.  And 
I  think  that's  telling.  Before  this  I  think  I  really  used  men,  just  to  give  me  that 
thrill,  for  all  my  philosophy  about  it  all.  I  make  it  sound  like  I  was 
promiscuous  or  that  I  had  a  lot  of  sex.  I  didn't  at  all!  But  every  time  I  did  it 
was  good.  I  just  stuck  with  my  man  for  a  long  time.  Now  I  really  feel  like  a 
woman  and  I  really  feel  like  I’m  on  the  verge  of  integrating  my  head  with  my 
heart  and  all  of  my  anxieties.  I  didn't  want  to  give  the  impression  that  I  was 
never  at  home  with  my  body.  But  somehow  I  guess  I  thought  intercourse  was 
dirty.  I  must  have  on  some  ievel  thought  it  was  dirty.  Or  I  think  I  was  also 
just  really,  really  selfish  -  I  just  didn't  want  to  go  through  something  that 
didn't  give  me  pleasure.  So  I  had  all  these  rules  about  oral  sex  was  okay 
because  that  gives  me  pleasure,  and  I  was  just  incredibly  curt  and  offensive 
about  intercourse.  Not  that  anyone  ever  minded.  Thank  God1  Now  it’s  great! 

But  I  feel  like  I've  just  discovered  it.  Actually  I  think  it  really  didn't  seem  dirty 
after  I  left  Barry.  I  think  I  had  just  learned  patterns  to  satisfy  myself.  That's 
all  I  really  worried  about.  And  now  I  doubt  that  I'm  much  less  selfish.  Really 
I’m  much  less  worried  about  time  and  how  I  should  be  reading  or  studying  or 
writing.  I  can  actually  spend  a  few  hours  in  bed  now.  A  few  times  a  week.  I 
don't  want  to  go  too  far!  It's  just  a  great  new  feeling  to  relax  with  my 
emotional  self.  I’m  not  great  at  it.  I  don’t  want  to  give  the  impression  that  I'm 
good  at  it.  But  I’m  getting  there.  And  being  away  from  university,  even  for 
these  three  weeks,  is  helping  a  lot. 

Marcela  still  struggles  with  being  a  woman  in  a  world  whose  values  are 

male- def ined.  The  result  for  her  is  tremendous  anxiety  about  her  emotional  life  and  the 

extent  to  which  it  can  interfere  with  what  she  perceives  as  more  important  issues  - 

philosophical  thoughts,  for  example.  Having  babies  is  not  an  issue  for  the  present. 

I  think  the  predominant  emotion  I  associate  with  womanhood  now  is  anxiety. 

And  even  though  I  have  tried  to  say  that  I  am  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  it 
and  give  it  a  credence  of  its  own  -  a  credibility  of  its  own  -  I  still  find  it 
incredibly  heart— wrenching  that  women  seem  to  suffer  over  things  that  are 
so  much  less  important.  Things  like  how  other  people  think  about  them,  how 
they  just  aren't  as  good  as  they  should  be  at  whatever  they  do,  how  they  tend 
to  spend  more  time  gossiping  than  men  do.  !m  concerned  for  other  women, 
and  for  myself.  And  I  think  that’s  still  based  on  that  whole  value  system  that  I 
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had  in  university,  that  has  something  to  do  with  this  respect  for  all  thoughts 
philosophical  and  no  thoughts  emotional  or  personal.  But  as  I  say,  I’m  working 
on  it  and  it's  really  on  the  road  to  fulfillment.  I'm  convinced  of  that.  When  I 
left  my  marriage  I  started  giving  credence  to  my  experience,  but  only  a  little 
bit.  Only  a  little  bit.  And  I  think  I  still  have  one  of  the  most  moralistic  and 
demanding  sets  of  values  by  which  I  judge  other  human  beings  that  I've  ever 
seen.  And  I  don’t  think  it's  good.  I  mean  I  think  it  says  as  much  about  my  own 
insecurities  as  it  does  about  people. 

I  don't  think  about  things  like,  well,  like  babies.  I  sometimes  feel  that  I 
should,  but  I  haven't  been  plagued  with  the  thought  that  I  should  be  having 
babies,  even  though  I'm  30  years  old  now.  And  I  sometimes  have  wondered, 

'Well,  is  that  okay7'  But  not  seriously.  I  wouldn’t  make  very  much  of  that. 

Marcela's  anxiety  partially  stems  from  her  belief  that  her  emotional  life  (traditionally 

defined  as  the  female  realm)  is  not  worthy  of  the  energy  it  demands.  Her  belief  is  based 

in  her  own  experience  -  experience  which  has  taught  her  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  woman 

to  get  approval  and  be  successful  in  a  world  ordered  and  controlled  by  men. 

For  me,  being  a  woman  still  means  being  intimate  and  successful.  And  having 
to  cope  with  the  world  that  just  doesn't  give  credit  easily.  And  when  I'm 
being  really  honest  I  suppose  it  means  getting  the  approval  that  I  need  from 
men  and  women  in  order  to  function  to  my  best  satisfaction.  And  I  wish  I 
didn't  need  it  as  much  as  I  do.  But  I  also  now  know  that  I  can’t  pretend  that  I 
don't,  which  is  what  I  did  do  all  the  time.  I  didn't  talk  very  much  about 
approval  but  it's  pretty  central.  I  think  that  every  single  one  of  these  -  some 
of  them  unrealistic  -  demands  I  made  of  myself  were  in  large  measure 
because  I  didn't  get  the  approval  I  needed  during  adolescence,  and  during 
university  even.  I  made  sure,  in  fact,  that  I  chose  instructors  and  supervisors 
and  colleagues  who  wouldn't  give  the  approval  I  in  fact  needed,  and  those 
who  did  give  it  to  me  I  discredited.  You  know,  I  assumed  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  them,  if  they  approved  of  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
couldn't  do,  I  couldn't  perform  the  functions  academically  or  socially  or 
culturally,  but  I  should  have  been  able  to  given  my  abilities,  for  my  own 
satisfaction.  That  I,  all  through  these  years  -  ever  since  the  age  of  13  or  14, 
whenever  it  began  -  I  pushed  myself  too  much  and  too  hard  in  order  to  win 
someone's  approval.  And  not  just  someone's,  I  shouldn't  say  that.  Win  the 
approval  of  someone  I  respected,  that  is,  the  person  who  had  those  great 
philosophical  values  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  that  most  of  the  women  I 
knew  didn't  have.  And  I  think  the  contradiction  was  that  people  I  tended  to 
want  the  approval  of  didn’t  give  it  out.  And  I  rarely  did  things  just  for  the 
sake  of  satisfying  myself,  which  is  what  a  confident  person  does,  I  think. 

You  do  what  you  do  because  you  like  it  and  because  you're  comfortable  with 
it  and  it  satisfies  you.  And  although  there's  always  a  part  of  that  in  me,  I  think 
that  the  important  feature  was  that  I  did  what  I  did  in  order  to  be  confirmed. 

But  society  doesn't  give  credit  easily  to  women,  especially  if  they’re  talented. 

I  mean  I  suppose  they  don't  if  they're  not  talented  either.  But  a  woman  who  is 
not  talented,  whatever  that  means,  or  who  hasn't  had  the  opportunity  and  the 
privileges  we  have  to  exploit  our  talents,  doesnt  suffer  about  it  as  much  as  I 
think  we  do.  Or  as  I  do,  I  should  say.  I  have  suffered  unnecessarily  about  it. 

As  a  result  of  her  anxiety  about  her  ability  to  be  as  intelligent  as  men,  Marcela  has  found 

university  examinations  a  trial.  Believing  deep  down  that  men  were  intellectually  superior, 

a  belief  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  she  had  no  female  professors  as  role  models,  she 

was  convinced  that  she  could  not  succeed. 
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For  example,  my  candidacy  exams  were  tortuous.  Every  single  written  exam 
was  tortorous  -  anxiety-producing  enough  to  make  me  sick.  I  mean  I  had  all 
of  the  most  horrible  neurotic  symptoms,  like  migraine  headaches  and  irregular 
periods  and  just  total  consumption  with  anxiety.  At  the  same  time  when  I'm 
trying  to  be  intellectually  sound  and  sophisticated!  It  was  just  such  a  waste  of 
energy!  It  just  detracts  from  every  goal  I  might  have  to  be  successful  and 
lucid  and  on  top  of  it.  I  think  it  was  probably  a  combination  of  society  not 
giving  credit  and  my  own  security,  but  I  would  probably  stress  the  latter.  But 
still,  I  mean  we're  insecure  for  reasons.  I  assumed  before  I  went  into  my  six 
hour  oral  examination,  where  there  were  five  men,  all  of  whom  were,  I 
thought,  sophisticated  scholars  who  spoke  10  languages  and  wrote  17,  that  I 
would  fail  -  that  I  would  never  be  what  they  are.  I  was  completely  unrealistic 
about  it.  Instead  of  assuming  the  best,  I  just  assumed  the  worst.  And 
assumed,  I  suppose,  that  it  had  a  lot  to  do  with  my  being  female,  and  that  I 
didn't  have  the  male  mind  that  I  respected.  Even  though  that's  when  my 
values,  and  those  of  the  people  I  respect,  those  who  were  capable  of  being 
rational  and  historical  and  interpretive  and  dialectical  all  at  the  same  time  -  for 
all  the  credit  I  had  won,  I  just  never  believed  that  I  had  it,  I  guess.  And  I  don't 
want  to  say  to  you  that  that’s  right,  or  that  I  am  right,  or  that  I  don't  have 
those  talents.  I  still  don't  believe  it  in  my  heart.  And  when  you  don't  believe  it 
in  your  heart  you  just  reproduce  the  same  dilemma.  You  give  yourself  more 
and  more  reason  to  assume  a  girlie  role  -  an  emotional  role,  an  irrational  role, 
or  less  than  perfect  role.  And  I  know  I've  played  that  game  on  myself.  And 
that’s  what  being  a  woman  in  academia  has  meant.  No,  that’s  what  being  a 
successful  woman  in  academia  has  meant.  Absolutely!  In  my  feeling  it's 
mandatory.  And  the  coroliory  is  that  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  accept  a 
woman  who  didn't.  Which  doesn't  mean  that  it’s  right;  I  just  think  that’s  what  I 
believe.  Well  actually,  I  don't  think  it  s  a  male  mind  as  much  as  it’s  a  male  way 
of  thinking.  It’s  only  that  because  that's  what  we've  seen.  Men  are  supposed 
to  be  more  rational  and  more  intellectually  objective  and  more  easily  spread 
themselves  in  the  public  view  and  world.  It's  not  that  I  truthfully  think  that 
women  can't  and  don't,  but  I  was  just  being  honest  about  where  that  was 
coming  from.  And  I  think  if  any  of  us  are  honest,  we're  willing  to  think  that 
men  are  the  thinkers,  women  are  the  feelers.  And  I'm  not  so  much  saying  that 
as  men  are  the  thinkers  and  women  are  the  doers.  Which  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  that  I  think  one  is  better  than  the  other  or  that  the  thinkers  don’t  have  a 
problem.  Because  I  don't  rely  on  them,  right7  I  don't  in  the  end,  often  take 
them  seriously.  Except  that  my  profession  has  something  to  do  with  thinking, 
and  there  I’m  willing  to  admit  a  contradiction.  I  haven't  had  a  lot  of  good 
women  models  who  are  thinkers  and  who  aren't  impeded  by  their  own 
anxiety  and  their  own  emotions  and  subjectivity  and  their  own  lower  class 
stature  in  the  academic  community.  Especially  in  mine.  So  the  demand  I  make 
of  myself  is  that  I  can  do  both  And  I  don't  succeed.  I’m  not  saying  that  I  do. 

That  the  conflict  Marcela  experiences  between  feeling  and  thinking  is  a  problem  to  her, 

is  validated  by  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your  life7 

I  regret  most  of  all  being,  it  seems  to  me,  emotionally  weak  when  it  just  was 
not  called  for.  I  always  regret  letting  my  anxieties  show.  But  I  also  regret 
being  so  tied  to  making  decisions  that  are  so  fucking  rational  all  the  time.  I 
ponder  every  problem  from  its  root  to  its  conclusion  so  that  I  drive  myself 
mad.  I  just  resent  my  own  weaknesses.  I  just  really  hate  them;  they've  really 
gotten  in  the  way.  To  intimacy,  control.  Intimacy  and  control. 

The  extent  to  which  Marcela  regrets  that  her  belief  in  a  body-mind  dichotomy 
interferes  with  her  daily  functioning,  is  evidenced  by  her  partial  answer  to  the  question. 


"What  do  you  value  in  your  life7.  She  explains  that  she  values  having  control  over  her 
life  -  control  which  comes  from  gaining  success  and  power,  both  in  the  academic  world 
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and  left-leaning  community.  Power,  she  explains,  can  mean  power  to  communicate, 
power  to  choose,  power  to  control  her  life  circumstances,  power  to  be  financially 
secure,  and  power  to  be  in  control  of  herself.  Adding  that  she  is  afraid  that  her 
emotions  will  take  over,  Marcela  confirms  that  she  perceives  her  feelings  as  needing 
control  so  that  she  can  be  rational,  rather  than  as  information  she  can  use  in  making 
rational  decisions. 

Secondly,  success  and  power,  and  they're  sort  of  intermarried.  They  mean 
having  control  over  my  life.  Intimacy  and  control,  those  are  the  important 
things.  It's  kind  of  a  version  of  the  double  bind  I  was  just  talking  about.  If 
you  don't  have  success  and  power,  you  don't  reproduce  it,  if  you  don't 
reproduce  it,  you  can't  be  comfortable,  you  can't  do  away  with  the  anxiety 
that  impedes  you.  So  it's  a  vicious  circle.  And  I  think  that  I  don't  want  to 
reproduce  anxiety;  I  want  to  make  sure  that  it's  at  a  minimum.  To  be 
successful  I  have  to  be  very  good  at  what  I  do  professionally,  which  is  in  the 
balance  right  now.  I  want  to  keep  my  feet  in  two  pies:  the  first  one  being 
academia,  and  the  second  being  this  new  job  which  you  might  call,  well,  it's 
communication  and  it’s  kind  of  popularizing  all  of  the  knowledge  and  abilities 
and  skills  I've  accumulated  to  now.  So  I  continue  to  do  research  and  to  write 
more  than  I  ever  have  done  before,  and  publish  consistently,  and  that  makes 
me  feel  valuable.  And  able1  And  it  makes  me  feel  like  I'm  in  touch  with  a 
wider  left-leaning,  pseudo-academic  community  in  this  country,  and  in 
Europe.  And  the  other  thing,  if  I'm  going  to  do  communications  properly,  I 
have  to  learn  how  to  successfully  and  confidently  communicate  ideas  to  a 
new  public,  to  a  new  audience.  The  first  I  think  I  have  accomplished  and  I 
have  no  anxiety  about  and  the  second  I  haven't.  Then  there's  power  -  power 
over  my  life  and  over  the  circumstances  which  can  control  my  life.  I  want 
never  to  be  poor  again;  I  don't  want  to  live  on  the  edge.  And  I  want  to  have 
power  so  that  I  am  again  more  emotionally  stable,  so  I'm  happier,  so  I'm  more 
comfortable.  That  means  financial  security.  And  that  means  power  over  my 
social  relationships,  being  more  choosy  about  who  my  friends  are  -  both 
acquaintances  and  intimate  friends.  Power  to  choose!  If  you  have  success 
and  power,  then  you,  I  think,  can  competently  achieve  control  over  yourself 
and  over  the  circumstances  and  the  people  who  could  control  you.  I  don't 
want  my  supervisor  to  control  me  anymore.  I  don't  want  his  image  and  his 
abilities  standing  in  front  of  me,  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  that  I  have  to 
conquer.  Which  means  I  don't  put  him  there,  first  of  all.  That  is  essentially 
self-control.  Self-control  means  learning  how  to  cope  with  success  and 
anxiety  realistically,  which  is  something  I  have  never  achieved  it  means 
holding  your  heart  and  your  head  in  the  balance  so  that  neither  one  nor  the 
other  takes  over  to  the' detriment  of  the  others  -  to  the  detriment  of  your 
happiness,  of  your  ability  to  cope.  I  am  really  afraid  that  my  emotions  will 
take  me  over  for  awhile.  And  though  I  am  trying  to  explore  them,  I  wouldn't 
want  them  to  determine  my  life  and  my  lifestyle,  or  my  decisions.  So  I  value 
intimacy,  success,  power  and  control,  in  which  I  have  sort  of  variations  on 
the  same  theme. 

The  issue  of  control  comes  up  again,  establishing  its  importance  to  Marcela.  Asked,  "In 
what  ways  do  you  experience  yourself  as  being  powerful?’  she  states  that  she  feels 
powerful  when  she  is  in  control  of  her  life.  She  explains  that  having  routine  and  order  in 
her  daily  life  (this  includes  a  stable,  monogamous  relationship),  and  having  the  respect  of 
her  colleagues,  results  in  emotional  control  and  self-respect,  which  ultimately  result  in  a 
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sense  of  being  powerful. 

It  just  means  being  in  control  of  my  life.  And  I've  never  really  felt  flaunted  or 
denied,  so  my  standards  keep  improving  instead  of  decreasing.  Powerful 
means  being  comfortable  with  the  friends  I  have  chosen  to  be  intimate  with. 

And  it  means,  well,  to  date  it  has  never  meant  having  financial  security  but  I'm 
totally  irresponsible  about  money.  It  does  mean  establishing  order  which  can 
include  material  stability  too.  Just  order!  Just  routine!  That’s  really  power. 

And  routine  comes  in  play  in  every  facet  of  one's  life.  So  it  means  being  in 
control  of  my  emotional  life,  hopefully,  now.  It  means  having,  oh  yes,  I  like 
nice,  stable,  tidy,  monogamous  relationships,  so  it  means  having  that  and  being 
happy  with  it,  not  being  afraid  of  it,  not  running  away  from  it.  It  means  having 
respect  from  those  from  whom  it  counts,  which  means  my  sisters,  my 
political  allies,  my  mentors  in  academia  and  in  whichever  profession  I  find 
myself,  which  right  now  is  communications  with  the  union.  It  means  having 
the  respect  of  people  in  leadership  positions  in  that  workspace  now.  And  I 
hate  myself  when  I  don't  have  respect.  That  goes  back  to  that  thing  about 
approval,  which  I  don't  think  is  particularly  legitimate.  Because  first  of  all  I 
know  I  have  to  respect  myself  and  that  everything  will  fall  into  place.  So 
that’s  what  it  means.  Power  means  self-respect!  And  that's  when  you  feel 
powerful?  I  feel  a  false  sense  of  power  when  I  emotionally  control  other 
human  beings.  I  don't  really  like  that,  and  that  doesn't  last  and  it's  not  real. 

You  know,  men  and  women  tend  to  fall  in  love  with  you  or  emulate  you  or 
imitate  you.  Being  powerful  really  is  emotional  control. 

Conversely,  Marcela  feels  powerless  when  she  is  inhibited  from  acting  on  her  thoughts 

because  she  has  lost  emotional  control  -  when  her  anxieties  prevent  her  from  making 

decisions  or  being  active.  She  equates  passivity  with  death.  The  issue  of  control 

emerges  again.  Marcela  feels  powerless  in  her  family,  'where  emotions  are  so  raw  and 

so  undisciplined',  and  in  particular  situations  where  she  has  no  control.  Asked,  "In  what 

ways  do  you  experience  yourself  as  being  powerless?"  she  responded: 

Powerless  is  not  having  emotional  control  and  for  me  that  means  not  being 
able  to  act  on  my  thoughts.  Not  being  able  to  act  in  the  face  of  what  seems 
an  insurmountable  public  pressure.  This  doesn't  often  happen  in  my  personal 
life,  in  my  private  life.  It  happens  in  public  situations  when  I  fall  apart,  when  I 
let  myself  go  over  to  my  weaknesses,  and  my  vulnerability  -  that  is,  my 
anxiety  -  such  that  I  don't  make  decisions,  I  can't  participate  in  important 
decision-making  processes  when  there  are  groups  involved.  For  example,  a 
meeting  about  the  campaign  for  equality  of  women.  There  were  only  three 
of  us,  and  two  of  them  are  men  and  they  have  been  in  the  union  for  10,  12, 

20  years,  and  I  have  been  in  for  two  days.  And  on  the  one  hand  \  want  to 
invalidate  their  experience  because  I'm  a  woman  and  I  know  what's  best.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  of  course,  I  don't  believe  that  or  I  d  be  able  to  participate 
freely.  But  I  can't  because  I  feel  that  my  experience  is  so  limited  in  terms  of 
the  union  business  and  in  terms  of  politicking  in  the  union,  that  i  will  say  the 
wrong  thing.  So  I  end  up  saying  nothing,  or  I  end  up  being  consumed  with 
anxiety.  Which  is  passive,  passive,  passive!  Death1  And  it  just  really  takes 
away  from  self-respect  and  self-esteem,  instead  of  building  on  it.  That’s 
one  of  the  times  I  create  the  conditions  of  my  own  unhappiness,  and  I’m 
convinced  almost  willfully,  so  that  I  don't  have  to  be  responsible  for  my 
errors. 

Other  than  that  I  feel  powerless  only  in  family,  I  think.  In  professional 
situations  like  the  one  I  described,  and  in  family,  where  emotions  are  so  raw 
and  so  undisciplined  that  there's  no  hope  for  constructive  action.  And  at 
borders!  And  around  policemen!  And  occasionally  beautiful  men  and  women, 
but  very  occasionally.  Because  I  mean  if  they  were  beautiful  they  also  have 
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to  be  really  brilliant  and  have  to  emulate  all  those  principles  I  talked  about 
much  earlier.  I  mean  occasionally  that  can  happen.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  are 
subject  to  it.  I  don’t  think  that  I  am  as  subject  to  it  as  I  used  to  be,  but 
occasionally  you  can  feel  powerless  in  the  wake  of  a  memorable  human 
being.  But  that’s  not  so  upsetting  -  it  can  be  pleasant. 

That  Marcela  values  in  her  life  ideals  which  could  be  seen  to  be  dichotomous, 

sometimes  conflicting  and  sometimes  complementary,  is  a  pattern  also  reflected  in  her 

valuing  of  herself.  Asked,  "What  do  you  value  about  yourself?”  she  explained  that  she 

values  that  she  is  well-rounded  -  that  she  can  be  both  intelligent  and  emotionally  honest, 

both  professional  and  domestic,  both  a  thinker  and  a  doer.  That  she  is  comfortable  with 

her  physical  self  and  that  she  has  a  solid  integrity  means  to  her  that  she  is  trustworthy 

and  can  successfully  communicate  to  others. 

What  I  value  about  myself?  I  like  myself  because  I  think  I  have  the  potential 
to  be  a  well-rounded  person.  I  really  think  I  can  be  a  lot,  at  the  same  time 
and  at  different  times.  And  those  are,  I  realize  now,  the  kinds  of  people  I  like. 
People  who  are  emotionally  honest  at  the  same  time  as  especially  and 
incredibly  bright.  And  women  and  men  who  like  the  way  they  look  and  who 
are  comfortable  with  their  physical  presence.  And  I  like  that  about  myself.  I 
think  I’m  attractive  and  I  like  myself.  Being  comfortable  with  my  physical 
presence  -  well,  it  means  first  of  all  that  you  have  a  new  instrument  with 
which  you  can  communicate  with  other  people.  New  if  you  haven’t  used  it 
before.  I  mean  demeanours  and  poise  and  a  certain,  I  say  elegance,  but  I  don't 
mean  it  in  its  old  fashioned  way.  I  just  mean  your  relationship  to  yourself  is 
the  first  thing  that  people  notice,  and  if  it's  favorable  then  you  have  an  easy  in 
on  a  person.  You  can  establish  trust  right  away.  And  trust  brings  meaning 
and  all  those  other  corny  old  fashioned  things  that  I  thought  about  a  long  time 
ago,  which  are  still  relevant.  And  I  like  my  ability  to  be  as  domestic  as  I  can 
be  at  the  same  time  as  I  can  be  very,  well,  just  professional,  you  know?  And 
capable!  Not  that  I  like  one  or  the  other.  I  like  the  fact  that  I  can  do  and  be 
both.  To  me  that  means  that  I  can  achieve  the  best  of  two  worlds.  Of  home 
and  community.  Of  intimacy  or  the  source  of  intimacy,  at  the  same  time  as  I 
can  prepare  myself  by  being  a  participant  in  the  world  outside.  So  being 
well-rounded  means  for  me,  well,  first  of  all  that  I  am  relatively  at  home  with 
myself.  Secondly,  that  I  am  capable  of  being  professional,  and  capable 
without  denying  sensitivity  or  those  other  things  that  go  along  with  being  a 
woman,  including  vulnerability  at  times.  And  thirdly,  that  I  have  an  integrity 
that  comes  of  my  character  in  and  of  itself.  My  character  isn't  something  that 
I  continue  to  create,  make-up,  build  on,  but  it  has  a  solid  foundation.  And  that 
it's  authentic  and  that  it's  relatively  natural  and,  not  withstanding  changes 
which  happen  all  the  time  of  course,  that  there’s  a  core  that  is  relatively  solid 
and  which  anyone  who  comes  in  my  purview  can  trust.  And  that  I  can  be 
both  domestic  and  professional  is  an  example,  I  think,  of  being  what  I 
consider  for  myself  well-rounded.  I  can  do  anything  in  a  home,  which  I  m 
sure  you  can  do  too.  I  know  how  to  fix  things  and  I’m  a  pack  rat  and  I  save 
everything  and  I'm  cheap  at  the  same  time  as  I'm  incredibly,  what's  the 
opposite  of  cheap?  When  I  really  like  something  I  just  throw  money  away.  I 
can  fix  anything,  not  just  because  I  am  capable  of  fixing  it  but  because  I’ve 
thought  ahead  for  10  years  to  collect  everything  you  need  to  repair  or  put 
together.  That's  a  virtue1  My  friends  have  to  come  to  me  to  collect  tools  and 
learn  how  to  do  things.  And  I  like  that  about  myself,  because  most  academics 
don  t  know  how  to  do  it.  They  can’t  function  when  something  breaks;  they 
also  can’t  function  in  normal,  social  environments.  And  I  think  I  can  and  I  like 
that.  I  can  talk  to  immigrants  and  ordinary  people  as  well  as  I  can  talk  to  my 
supervisor.  So  my  being  able  to  be  both  domestic  and  professional  means 
that  that's  the  way  I  have  to  be.  It's  the  goal  in  my  life.  It  means  that  you 
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think  about  valuable  human  experience.  And,  well,  I  guess  it's  a  moot  point 
and  I'm  overdoing  it. 

Elaborating  on  the  issue  of  being  comfortable  with  her  physical  self,  Marcela  explains 

that  she  is  comfortable  with  being  female,  with  her  womanness'.  She  explains  that  she 

does  not  trust  women  who  are  not  comfortable  being  women,  women  who  are  not 

feminists,  or  women  who  reject  men  in  general. 

I  think  that  I'm  quite  comfortable  with  my  womanhood.  I  like  women  who  are, 
too.  It  gives  them  an  elegance  that  I  really,  really  admire,  and  feel  close  to, 
and  trust.  This  is  pretty  simplistic  and  I'm  not  being  very  sophisticated  now, 
so  don't  -  why  am  I  excusing  myself?  I  neither  trust  the  woman  who  is  not  a 
feminist  and  who  is  womanly,  or  the  woman  who  is  a  feminist  and  isn't.  I 
shouldn't  say  womanly  -  who  doesn't  feel  comfortable  with  being  what  it  is 
to  be  a  woman.  That  is,  everything  it  isn't  to  be  a  man,  whether  that's  sexual 
or  intellectual  or  emotional.  And  whether  it's  contradictory  or  not 
contradictory.  So  my  ideal  is  a  woman  who  has  grown  through  a  feminist 
period  or  who  considers  herself  a  feminist,  and  yet  is  at  ease  with  whatever 
is  feminine  about  her.  Even  if  a  lot  of  that  isn't  what  she'd  like  to  be.  Women 
who  reject,  a  priori,  men  or  maleness,  or  every  sexist  word  that  one 
encounters  in  everyday  life,  I  don't  trust.  Not  because  they're  not  eminently 
trustworthy,  but  largely  because  I  don’t  trust  their  ability  to  make  judgements 
that  I  respect.  I  mean,  sure,  we  all  make  mistakes  and  I  think  I'm  open  to 
errors  and  all  that,  but  the  women  I  choose  for  my  intimates  are,  I  think, 
women  who  are  sophisticated  women  at  the  same  time  as  they're 
comfortable  with  being  feminine,  or  its  reverse,  as  long  as  it’s  authentic. 

In  keeping  with  the  pattern  of  valuing  her  seemingly  dichotomous  attributes,  Marcela 

values  that  she  can  be  clever  and  witty,  and  fun  and  flirtatious,  and  at  the  same  time  is 

principled  in  her  attitudes  and  behaviour. 

I  think  that  I  really  admire  the  way  my  mind  works  sometimes,  now.  And  I 
don't  think  it's  particularly  normal,  and  it's  not  particularly  admirable  either. 

It’s,  well,  it's  just  got  character  and  I  didn't  think  it  used  to.  I  like  people  with 
wit  and  I  like  people  who  like  to  have  fun,  and  I  think  that  when  I'm 
comfortable  with  myself  I  have  wit  and  I  have  fun.  And  because  I  have  wit 
and  I  have  fun,  others  can  feel  like  having  it  too.  I  like  quick-witted  people.  I 
like  people  who  are  clever  and  yet  not  necessarily  pretentious.  Easy  when 
it's  called  for  and  not  easy  when  it's  not,  and  that  means  a  certain 
discrimination,  at  the  same  time  as  it  means  a  certain,  just  an  ability  I  think  to 
use  logic  in  a  constructive  way.  I  think  sometimes  I  am  logical  to  ad  nauseum 
in  a  way  that  doesn't  benefit  anyone,  especially  me.  But  if  you  use  logic 
lightly  -  if  you  use  it  in  your  everyday  experience,  you  mix  it  up  with  fun  and 
wit  and  just  light  interpersonal  relationships.  You  get  fun,  creative  fun.  And  I 
like  my  ability  to  do  that. 

And  I  like  my  ability  at  30  years  of  age  to  be  and  feel  the  same  way  I 
did  when  I  was  19.  I'm  not  embarrassed  by  my  youthfulness  or  my 
flirtatiousness  or  my  coquettishness.  All  those  things  that  my  father  weaned 
me  on,  encouraged  me  to  be  before  I  was  13.  That,  I  think,  has  to  do  with 
wit  and  fun  making,  and  cleverness  and  being  cute,  coy  -  a  Shirley 
Temple-like  girl.  I  think  he  encouraged  that  part  of  me  and  I'm  glad  that  I 
haven't  lost  it  all,  although  under  the  pressure  of  the  Women  s  Movement  it 
has  not  surfaced  on  many  occasions.  'I'm  sorry.  I'm  guilty,  I'm  guilty,  Im  coy, 

I'm  cute.  I’m  clever  and  I’ll  stop  right  now.'  But  I'm  learning  to  like  it.  And  I  like 
it  about  other  women,  you  know?  My  favorite  women  friends  are  really  silly. 

I  mean  atrociously  embarrassingly  silly.  At  the  same  time  they  can  be 
sophisticated,  elegant  women  running  entire  conferences  and  national  tours 
and  great  academic  feats,  and  organizing  the  Womens  Movement  from  here 
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to  Timbuktu,  and  they  can  still  be  silly  and  foolish. 

Those  are  all  character  things,  but  I'm  sure  that  it  would  be  dishonest  to  say 
that  they  weren't  informed  by  a  set  of  principles.  And  I  really  value  my  ability 
to  be  consistent  about  them  over  the  years.  When  I  talk  about  principles,  I 
have  meant  political  principles  but  more  specifically  just  those  that  I  have 
thought  about,  that  I  have  reasoned  and  that  I  have  made  every  effort  to  live 
out.  I  think,  however,  that  the  curse  of  the  intelligent  woman  is  to  do  that 
without  a  sense  of  humor,  or  to  dismiss  perfectly  valuable  human  beings 
because,  'I  am  more  principled  than  they  are.'  And  that  has  been  my  curse, 
too,  occasionally,  so  I  don't  want  to  go  too  far  with  it.  But  on  the  other  hand, 

I  have  things  that  are  consistent  about  my  principles  and  that's  to  my  credit 
So  to  me  that  means  that  I'm  a  valuable  person.  It  means,  essentially,  that  I 
know  the  route  to  my  own  happiness.  Not  just  a  valuable  person  just  for  the 
sake  of  being  a  valuable  person,  it  means  that  that's  what  it  takes  for  me  to 
be  happy,  to  be  valuable.  To  be  valuable  means  having  these  unnecessarily 
complicated  principles  about  how  one  should  live  one's  life.  I  think  that  I 
actually  don't  require  that  anyone  have  a  particular  dogma,  but  I  do  require 
that  people  think  about  the  world  and  their  place  in  it.  And  I  think  that  a 
political  principle  is  simply  a  cognitive,  reflective  attitude  toward  events  and 
establishing  your  position  toward  them.  From  my  point  of  view  it's  a 
relatively  left-leaning  politic,  which  includes  the  liberation  of  women  and 
other  minorities.  And  I  work  toward  that,  most  every  week  of  my  life. 

That  her  life  is  principled  and  her  activities  are  consistent  with  her  beliefs,  is  evidenced 

by  Marcela's  partial  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?.'  She 

explains  that  her  social  life  involves  cultural  activities  which  overlap  and  are  integrated 

with  her  academic  pursuits  and  political  actions. 

I  also  value  a  cultural  life,  which  means,  for  me,  an  involvement  in  valuable 
social  and  cultural  circles.  But  that's,  I  mean  everybody  has  something  they  do 
with  their  time,  and  that's  what  I  do  with  mine.  For  me  it  means  the  Left.  For 
me  it  means  not  being  in  Edmonton,  not  spending  a  lot  of  time  here,  and  it 
means  trying  to  be  as  close  to  the  pulse  of  the  world  s  cultural  development 
as  I  can  be,  keeping  on  top  of  creative  movements  in  the  countries  which  I 
have  chosen  to  study.  I'm  here  in  Edmonton  because  of  this  job  which  I  just 
thought  was  too  good  to  pass  up.  And  even  if  I  don't  see  it  as  temporary,  I 
see  one  of  the  ways  in  which  I  will  keep  control,  is  by  allowing  myself  to 
take  holidays,  saving  money  and  time  so  that  I  can  go  to  those  cities  which  I 
like  being  in  -  Montreal,  Toronto,  New  York,  Prague  -  the  cities  that  I  like, 
that  I  need.  I  really  think  those  are  all  the  things  I  value. 

Being  principled  in  her  behaviour  can  be  difficult  for  Marcela,  however.  In  answer  to  the 

question,  "What  do  you  dislike  about  yourself?,"  she  explains  that  being  principled  means 

being  disciplined  When  she  is  anxious,  feels  emotionally  vulnerable  or  lacking  in 

confidence,  she  becomes  undisciplined  and  cannot  achieve.  She  judges  herself  (and 


other  women)  as  weak  and  hateful  at  these  times. 

What  makes  principles  and  makes  a  person  adhere  to  principles,  also  what 
makes  a  person  successful,  is  something  called  discipline.  And  I  have  the 
pretense  of  being  neurotic  about  self-discipline,  and  its  not  always  true. 
Often  I  fill  my  time,  especially  when  I'm  nervous  about  not  being  disciplined 
enough,  with  busy  work.  And  I'm  not  that  disciplined  at  all.  However,  when  I 
am  authentically  undisciplined  I  get  angry  with  myself.  If  lm  slovenly  or  lazy 
or  when  I  have  worked  an  eight  hour  day,  supposedly,  and  have  Trittered  it 
away  somehow.  You  know,  you're  there  and  you  re  at  your  seat  or  your 
desk,  and  you  haven't  really  accomplished  what  you  should.  I  get  angry  with 
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myself  when  I  am  emotionally  weak.  Not  mostly,  half  and  half.  Half  when  I 
haven't  accomplished  the  work  I  should  have  done  and  have  no  reasonable 
excuse  for  not  accomplishing  it.  And  the  other  half  is  being  impeded  for 
whatever  reason  -  socially,  or  in  work,  professionally  or  politically,  because  I 
am  emotionally  weak,  because  I  am  thinking  too  much  of  my  self  image  and 
my  self  confidence,  and  not  just  being.  So  when  I  am  undisciplined,  to  me  it 
means  that  I  am  weak,  and  I  am  not  living  to  my  greatest  capacity.  I'm  creating 
the  conditions  for  my  own  unhappiness.  When  I'm  sane  I  know  that,  and 
when  I’m  not  sane  I  don't  know  it.  And  I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  let  go  of 
weaknesses.  I  don't  let  go  of  anxiety  when  I  should,  when  there's  no  point  to 
it.  When  I'm  anxious,  again  it  means  that  I  can't  achieve  as  easily  or  as 
proficiently  as  I  should  do.  And  there  it's  especially  cantankerous  because  it's 
what  women  do.  That's  why  I  hate  them  and  why  we  hate  ourselves  and  why 
we  shouldn't  be  doing  it.  And  I  just  create  this  condition  for  that  to  continue. 

Being  hampered  by  her  health  (specifically  by  dysmenorrhea  and  migraine  headaches)  is 

also  something  Marcela  dislikes  about  herself.  She  takes  responsibility  for  these 

difficulties,  believing  that  she  can  avoid  them  if  she  is  disciplined  about  her  health 

(meaning  that  she  is  in  control).  That  she  experiences  these  difficulties  means  to  her  that 

she  is  weak. 

I  don't  really  think  there's  anything  serious  that  I  dislike  about  myself.  Oh,  the 
physical  thing  is  important.  Sometimes  I  dislike  myself  for  not  being  as 
disciplined  about  my  health,  about  carrying  on  my  usual  regime  of  physical 
activities.  Along  with  that  goes  things  like  being  vulnerable  to  illness.  It  took 
me  26  years  to  get  over  incredible  dysmenorrhea,  or  whatever  it’s  called. 

Severe  cramps  so  that  you  can't  work  during  periods.  And  I  get  angry  when  I 
let  that  happen  to  me  again.  I  get  angry  when  I  get  migraine  headaches. 

Which  I  get  far  less  frequently  than  I  did  when  I  was  married,  but  I  still  get 
them.  I  hate  myself  for  it  because  I  really  do  think  I'm  healthy  and  if  I'm  sane 
and  in  control  I  don't  have  to  have  them.  When  I  do,  it  means  that  I'm  weak 
and  I'm  not  taking  care  and  I'm  not  thinking  ahead. 

Above,  in  her  discussion  of  her  principles,  Marcela  explained  that  she  works 

constantly  for  the  liberation  of  women  and  other  minorities.  Asked,  "What  do  you  think 

about  the  Women's  Movement?"  she  explained  first  that  it  has  meant  everything  to  her 

personally  in  terms  of  her  pursuing  an  academic  career  and  developing  close 

relationships  with  women.  Politically,  she  remains  committed  to  the  movement  and  to 

taking  political  action  to  mobilize  women.  However,  she  is  disturbed  by  the  kinds  of 

nonsupportive  incidents  she  has  witnessed  and  experienced  within  the  feminist 

community.  She  sees  a  need  for  leaders  in  the  Womens  Movement,  who  can  work 

politically  without  letting  personal  issues  interfere  with  their  work. 

Oh  my  God1  Well,  what  I  think  of  the  Women’s  Movement  is  twofold. 

Personally  it  meant  everything  to  my  own  ability  to  proceed  with  my  career 
choices.  And  it  meant  everything  to  my  ability  to  achieve  intimacy  and 
happiness  with  women,  which  I  told  you  was  a  great  disappointment  in  my 
earlier  life.  Politically,  I'm  not  sure  that  you  need  to  ask  a  socialist  what  she 
thinks  of  the  Women’s  Movement.  But  politically  speaking,  I  think  that  it's  a 
movement  which,  to  use  one  of  Trotsky's  favorite  lines,  is  marked  by  uneven 
development.  I  think  now  anyways,  for  myself,  its  something  I  continue  to 
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contribute  to  but  not  as  personally  or  as  intimately  as  I  used  to.  I  now  feel 
that  in  some  ways  it's  a  movement  that  needs  to  be  built  on  from  a 
perspective  which  isn't  just  feminist.  And  it  disappoints  me  when  I  see,  as  I 
do  see  in  Edmonton  all  the  time,  women  not  supporting  each  other  and  calling 
themselves  feminists  and  trying  to  be  a  part  of  a  movement  which  has  similar 
goals,  and  still  playing  the  same  old  games.  I  am  personally  hurt  by  that  and 
often  even  impeded  in  my  own  actions.  So  I  try  to  keep  a  certain  distance  on 
how  socially  involved  I  get  in  the  Women's  Movement.  Which  doesn't  mean 
that  I  have  -  I  mean  I  still  think  I  have  the  greatest  political  commitment  to  it. 

But  I  think  being  unnecessarily  critical  of  women's  personal  lives  -  the  morals 
and  the  mores  that  feminists  came  up  with  in  the  early  70's  especially,  are  in 
a  lot  of  ways  bankrupt  and  decrepit  and  stultifying  to  the  Movement.  When  I 
talk  about  those  mores  I  mean  especially  those  which  discredit  women  who 
are  feminine,  or  at  some  points  in  the  movement,  women  who  like  men  or 
sleep  with  men  or  sleep  around  with  men,  or  women  who  share  the  men  or 
man,  whatever.  A  lot  of  the  stuff  that  bothers  me  the  most  has  to  do  with 
the  way  they  talk  to,  treat  and  speak  about  men  in  their  own  lives.  Which 
invalidates  their  commitment  in  my  mind.  And  so  I  think  I  still  have  a  certain 
reserve  with  certain  kinds  of  feminists,  although  I  encourage  it  totally,  even  in 
its  worst  moments.  I  have  a  reserve  because  I  need  to  emotionally.  The  rest 
of  it  has  more  to  do  with  how  feminism  fits  into  socialism.  And  into  the 
wider  political  goals  I  have,  about  which  I  have  no  reservations.  So  for  me 
the  Women’s  Movement  means  building  political  actions  which  on  the  other 
hand,  socially  and  personally,  involve  and  mobilize  women  in  groups.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  try  in  some  small  measure  to  now  keep  away  from  the  more 
personal  issues,  like  consciousness-raising  which  I  have  grown  to  distrust. 

And  like  therapeutic  groups  when  there  aren't  women  there  who  are,  I  don’t 
want  this  to  sound  pompous,  I  want  to  say  professional,  I  just  mean  women 
who  are  trained,  who  know  what  they’re  doing.  And  I  think  that  kind  of 
experience  builds  leaders  and  I  think  that's  what  the  Women’s  Movement 
needs.  Leaders  who  are  already  just  comfortable  with  themselves  so  that  the 
petty  personal  stuff  that  we  are  still  all  consumed  with  does  not  get  into  the 
way  of  making  the  more  important  political  points.  Because  only  they,  in  fact, 
keep  that  Movement  going,  no  matter  what  anybody  says.  It’s  still  the  more 
sophisticated  political  group  of  women,  and  in  some  cases  men,  who  build  on 
the  process,  keep  improving  on  it. 

Marcela  explains  further  a  particular  concern  she  has  for  women's  vulnerability  as  sexual 

objects  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  at  the  same  time  have  greater  power  than  women. 

Another  component  of  understanding  what  womanhood  means  to  me  is  the 
terror  of  knowing  all  women  are  vulnerable  and  that  their  vulnerability 
reduces  their  chances  to  achieve  self-fulfillment.  And  I  believe  I  have  some 
responsibility  for  changing  that.  At  the  present  time  working  women  are  kept 
in  their  place  by  actual  sexist  bargaining  practices,  i.e.,  maternity  leave.  And 
worse  than  that,  labor  controls  mechanisms  that  depend  on  vulnerability  and 
reproduce  it,  i.e.,  sexual  harassment.  I've  seen  strong,  independent,  single 
women  psychologically  terrorized  at  the  work  site  by  male  co-workers  and 
supervisors  I’ve  counselled  women  who’ve  been  sexually  assaulted  on  the 
job.  The  consequences  of  sexual  harassment  for  individual  women  is 
devastating,  both  psychologically  and  finanacially,  but  it’s  a  guarantee  (and  this 
is  where  the  terror  is  for  me)  that  women  will  be  kept  in  their  place  as  a 
reservoir  of  labor  with  little  individual  exceptions  here  and  there. 

Asked,  "What  do  you  think  about  the  saying:  'It's  a  man’s  world?,"  Marcela  stated  that  this 

is  an  historical  truth  —  that  men  have  been  making  the  political  and  economic  decisions, 

both  nationally  and  internationally,  for  '4000  centuries.  She  is  not  defeated  by  this  fact, 

however,  believing  that  women  must  become  active  in  changing  the  world  and  in  creating 
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small  communities,  based  on  feminist  and  socialist  ideals,  in  which  to  live  and  work.  She 
perceives  this  as  a  challenge  and  is  committed  to  being  actively  involved  in  affecting 
political  change. 

I  don't  really  know  that  there's  very  much  to  say  about  it,  except  it's  the  way 
things  are.  But  that's  no  excuse  for  inactivity,  especially  by  women.  I  just 
think  that  there's  really  no  debate.  It  is  really  the  way  things  are.  And  this  is 
simply  historical  truth.  Everybody  knows  that  important  decisions, 
international,  national,  political,  economic  and  everything  else,  are  decided  by 
men  and  have  been  for  approximately  4000  centuries,  which  means  that  we 
live  in  a  world  where  the  foundations  have  been  rather  firmly  established.  But 
what's  important  to  me  is  what  you  do  with  it.  And  if  you  have  any  brains  or 
principles  you  accept  and  move  on.  Make  a  little  women's  world!  I  mean 
given  that  that's  the  way  things  are,  I  still  think  that  it  gives  us  an  incredible 
challenge  to  be  and  do  things  that  are  different.  And  I  certainly  think  that  the 
woman  worth  her  salt  learns  how  to  function  in  that  world,  and  more 
importantly  create  some  new  ones,  which  can't  be  on  a  world  scale,  and 
which  has  to  have  everything  to  do  with  intimacy  and  communities.  And,  of 
course,  with  the  Left  in  Canada  as  a  natural  consequence.  Women  should 
create  a  new  world.  Not  they  should  If  you  have  any  commitment  to  a 
version  of  social  transformation,  then  you  of  course  decide  the  route  which 
you  will  take.  And  if  you're  a  feminist  and  a  socialist  you  of  course  have 
certain  solutions  which  are  not  the  norm.  And  that's  very  hard  work  -  to  live 
in  a  world  which  is  dominated  by  men,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  retain  your 
self  image  and  your  strength  in  order  to  battle  for  something  better. 

Realistically  speaking,  the  only  place  in  which  I  think  women  and  men  can 
create  a  new  world  that  is  not  dominated  by  men,  is  in  small  groups.  In  small 
communities.  And  if  you  have  a  political  commitment,  you  create  a  political 
community  which  has  an  ideology  which  favors  that  world  view. 
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K.  Denise 

Denise  is  a  64  year  old  woman  of  French  heritage,  born  and  raised  in  rural 
Alberta,  who  has  lived  in  Edmonton  for  the  past  40  years.  Her  mother  (who  died  in 
1974)  was  a  self-educated  woman  with  formal  education  to  grade  10,  who  worked  as  a 
homemaker.  Her  father  (who  died  in  1967)  had  grade  eight  formal  education  and  was 
also  self-educated,  who  worked  as  a  farmer  and  a  railroad  engineer.  Denise  was  the 
sixth  child  in  a  family  of  10  children.  She  obtained  a  high  school  education  and  later 
secretarial  training.  Now  retired  exclusively  to  homemaking,  she  previously  worked 
three  years  as  a  factory  seamstress,  1  1  years  as  a  cashier  and  cashier  trainer,  and  14 
years  as  a  secretary.  Denise  was  married  at  age  24,  widowed  at  age  31,  and  remarried 
at  age  40.  She  lives  with  her  husband  of  24  years.  She  has  two  sons  (one  from  each 
marriage)  ages  33  and  23,  and  two  grand-daughters. 

Asked,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a  woman?”,  Denise  begins  with  the 
comment  that  she  has  always  been  very  contented  to  be  a  woman.  She  then  briefly 
describes  the  differences  she  has  perceived  between  the  women  and  men  she  worked 
with,  adding  that  she  has  always  got  along  fine  with  women.  Explaining  that  her  children 
are  central  to  her  life,  that  she  appreciates  their  love  and  respect,  and  that  she  feels 
satisfied  knowing  she  has  helped  others,  she  maintains  that  a  woman's  life  is  more 
fulfulling  than  a  man's. 

Well,  for  myself  I've  always  been  very  contented  as  a  woman.  Very 
contented!  I’ve  had  no  -  well.  I've  just  loved  my  life  as  a  woman.  I  have 
found  that  working  between  men  and  women,  that  you  will  get  more  of  an 
equal  keel  with  men  than  with  women,  in  the  sense  that  many  of  them  dislike 
each  other,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  jealous  of  one  another  sometimes.  If 
one  gets  an  advance  within  an  office  the  other  one  doesn’t  like  it.  Well,  men 
are  the  same  too,  but  they  don't  show  it  as  much,  not  as  emotionally.  And  I've 
worked  very  well  with  both  men  and  women  though.  I've  always  gotten  along 
fine  with  women.  And  being  a  woman  has  been  very  fulfilling.  Very  fulfilling! 
Because  I  took  my  role  in  life  and  just  made  a  contentment  of  my  life  by 
finding  objective  things  to  do  and  helping  people.  And  my  children  were  the 
greatest  highlight  of  my  life,  of  course.  When  I  had  my  children  and  they 
were  small,  they  were  my  whole  life,  because  working  with  them  and 
watching  them  grow  and  being  busy  with  them,  really,  I  never  thought  of 
going  out  to  work  when  they  were  very  little  because  I  preferred  to  be  with 
them  at  home.  But  when  things  got  that  we  needed  extra  money  and  they 
were  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  I  took  part-time  work  and  enjoyed  it.  It's 
been  very  fulfilling.  I  wouldn't  change  with  a  man,  I  wouldn't  want  a  man's 
life.  I  think  a  woman's  life  is  a  very  rich  life.  I  feel  that  I  ve  given  a  lot  of 
happiness  and  health  to  some,  to  quite  a  few  people  who  have  come  and 
asked  for  help,  or  have  been  lucky  to  have  been  able  to  say  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time  through  instinct  or  whatever.  And  I  have  been  told  that  it  gave 
them  a  lot  of  satisfaction  or  comfort.  Quite  simply,  I  have  just  quite  a  happy, 
normal  life.  I  haven't  achieved  or  probably  changed  the  world,  but  I'm  glad 
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that  I've  helped  a  few  people  My  children  are  very  good  to  me  and  they 
respect  me  and  they  love  me  as  their  mother  and  are  proud  of  me,  that  I  was 
as  I  am,  and  they  think  it  was  good.  Nothing  fantastic  about  it,  just  a  pretty 
happy,  normal  life. 

Denise  explains  how  she  has  affected  change  in  other's  lives  by  quietly  setting  an 

example.  She  noticed,  working  as  a  secretary  in  a  school,  that  male  teachers  had  some 

difficulty  understanding  the  children  and  that  she  was  able  to  change  some  of  these 

teachers'  attitudes  toward  the  children  over  time. 

I  think  that  you  can  change  many  things  without  people  even  knowing  that  you 
are  changing  their  views  or  opinions,  if  you  go  about  it  the  right  way.  You 
can  get  across  a  lot  of  things  by  doing  it  in  the  right  manner,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean.  Not  pushing  your  opinion  over,  but  working  quietly  and  very 
nicely  and  showing  an  outcome  of  the  situation.  Whereas  instead  of  forcing 
your  opinion,  you  can  gradually  change  a  person  to  maybe  better  thinking  and 
everything.  By  doing  it  yourself.  Though  you  can't  try  that  on  anyone  and 
then  turn  around  and  go  out  and  do  the  opposite  the  next  week.  You  have  to 
live  that  life  -  a  good,  solid  life  and  show  that  you're  content  as  a  person,  as 
that  person.  Like  by  showing  that  you  are  satisfied  with  yourself  and  can 
have  a  humorous  attitude  towards  a  certain  situation.  Like  I  notice  at  work 
sometimes  some  of  the  teachers  would  be  very,  very  upset  over  certain 
situations  with  students  or  something,  and  yet  I  could  see  the  humor  in  what 
the  student  had  done  because  of  his  age,  because  of  his  attitude  or  whatever. 

And  it  wasn't  near  as  serious  as  the  male  teacher  -  it  might  be  a  male  teacher, 
mostly  it  was  males  who  got  the  most  upset  with  the  children,  which  is,  you 
can  understand  too,  because  I  think  women  have  more  of  an  understanding  of 
children.  They're  closer  to  them  and  see  more  of  them  in  a  home  situation. 

But  if  you  had  kind  of  a  humorous  side  to  it  and  show  that  it  didn't  bother 
you,  that  that  wasn't  that  serious,  you  could  turn  it  into  a  bit  of  humor  and  it 
appeased  the  situation.  I  did  that  kind  of  thing  constantly.  Constantly!  But 
they  didn't  know  that  I  was  doing  it.  Because  it  would  come  in  proof,  in 
action,  in  meaningful  ways  of  talking  to  that  person,  or  getting  friendly  with 
that  particular  student  and  getting  to  know  more  about  that  student  and 
finding  out  how  he  really  felt  and  why  he  felt  that  way,  why  he  had  done  that 
certain  action  in  school,  without  the  student  even  knowing.  The  student 
wouldn't  even  know.  It  might  take  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  to 
that  point  with  the  student  and  then  when  you  could  tell  the  teacher,  'Well, 
you  would  have  probably  done  this  on  that  day  if  you  had  come  from  home 
under  that  and  gone  straight  to  school.'  I  was  there  14  years  of  course.  It 
wasn't  done  in  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  it  changed  their  attitude  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  And  I  wasn't  saying,  'I'm  going  to  try  this  experiment  with  this 
student.'  It  was  just  very  natural  and  very  friendly  and  getting  to  know  that 
student  and  see  just  who  they  liked  and  disliked  and  why.  It  came  quite 
naturally  to  me  through  love  for  my  children.  And  if  I  found  that  a  student 
bothered  me  and  really  got  on  my  nerves,  I  made  a  specific  point  of  speaking 
to  that  student,  making  him  come  up  to  me  and  asking  him  questions  like,  'Do 
you  like  hockey?'  or  'What's  your  favorite  sport?'  or  'Do  you  like  movies?'  or 
'What  did  you  do  over  the  weekend?'  I  would  make  myself  get  friendly  with 
him  or  her  and  then  after  awhile  you  found  out  that  there  was  a  very  nice 
person  inside  there.  I  don't  find  that  men  do  that  so  much.  Some  of  them  do 
but  not  quite  in  the  same  way.  They  might  do  it  but  not  quite  in  the  same  way 
as  a  person  who  really  likes  the  student  or  the  child.  They'll  do  it  because 
they  have  to  do  it.  It's  their  job  and  they  just  want  to  be  able  to  be  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  with  their  student  in  the  classroom.  So  for  their  own  sake 
they  get  across  the  barrier.  Not  through  liking  that  person,  but  having  to  like 
them.  I  found  that  anyway. 

Being  able  to  affect  change  in  others'  behavior  by  her  own  example  is  perceived  by 
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Denise  as  a  particular  kind  of  power.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you 
experienced  yourself  as  powerful?",  she  talks  about  her  power  to  influence  others, 
giving  another  example. 

You  have  the  power  to  change  things  as  an  individual  by  example  I  guess, 
over  a  certain  length  of  time.  If  you  know  that  something  is  right,  there 
should  be  a  certain  way  to  make  it  better  either  in  the  world  or  the  field 
you're  in  or  something.  And  you  do  it  daily  as  proof  that  that’s  the  right  way 
to  do  it,  until  it's  noticed  that  that  is  really  working  out.  The  way  that  person 
is  doing  it  really  makes  a  lot  of  sense  and  it  certainly  improves  things.  If  you 
repeat  it  often  enough  and  if  you're  consistent  and  if  you  show  the  person 
long  enough  that  that’s  good,  why  you  have  the  power  then  to  influence 
those  people  in  finally  realizing  and  seeing  for  themselves  that  this  is  the 
better  way.  And  in  politics  I  would  say  the  power  to  change  things  -  many  of 
them  are  in  power.  As  for  me,  I  think  about  a  certain  person  and  I'm 
beginning  to  help  this  person  now.  She's  a  young  woman  and  she  turns  to 
alcohol  a  little  too  often  and  everything.  I  feel  that  I  have  the  power  to 
change  her  without  opening  my  mouth.  And  when  she  comes  into  my  home 
or  I  go  into  her  home,  by  completely  refusing  to  drink  with  her.  And  have 
coffee  and  show  her  the  clear  head,  the  clear  mind,  the  clear  thinking,  as 
opposed  to  her  being  impaired  and  not  thinking  very  straight  sometimes.  It  is 
beginning  to  work.  I  have  this  power  in  a  sense,  over  her,  because  she  wants 
to  be  not  like  me  but  be  able  to  have  a  clear  head  once  in  awhile.  And  really, 
when  she  says  something  one  day,  it  remains  the  same  the  next  day,  rather 
than  giving  not  a  very  good  opinion  one  day  and  then  giving  a  good  opinion 
the  next  day.  She  now  has  become  wanting  to  be  stable  all  the  time,  and  is 
beginning  to  look  at  this  and  really  starting  to  think  about  it.  That's  the  way  to 
go.  You  should  really  be  in  control  of  your  own  self.  And  each  person 
certainly  has  the  power  to  do  that  and  to  work  with  it.  And  in  that  way  I  have 
the  power  to  show  her  that  she’s  going  the  wrong  way,  by  not  saying 
anything.  She  can  judge  by  what  I’m  doing  that  that's  really  good,  and  she's 
beginning  to  think  of  changing.  I  don’t  know  if  that's  considered  power.  But 
that’s  one  situation. 

With  regard  to  being  a  mother  and  feeling  satisfied  with  this  role,  Denise  explains 

that  she  thinks  she  naturally  loved  children.  She  has  been  surprised  to  see  that  some 

mothers  do  not.  She  comments  on  the  importance  of  providing  good  homes  for 

children  and  questions  the  trend  of  mothers  putting  their  children  into  day  care  centers 

or  nursery  schools,  or  leaving  them  with  babysitters.  Emphasizing  the  necessity  to  give 

children  a  good  foundation,  she  believes  caring  for  small  children  is  a  full-time  career. 

I  think  it  came  very  natural  to  me  to  love  children.  I  always  did  love  children. 

And  I  think  that  I  have  found  in  a  few  instances  through  acquaintances  that  I  • 
would  be  very,  very  surprised  to  find  that  some  mothers  do  not  love  their 
children  as  much  as  others.  They  just,  they  love  them  but  not  in  the  same 
capacity  as  I  myself  did.  I  guess  that's  just  the  way  certain  people  are.  They 
loved  as  much  as  they  could  love  I  guess.  For  me  it's  always  been  there, 
from  the  time  I'd  see  a  baby  in  a  cradle  and  thought  to  myself  -  there  is  an 
old  saying:  'The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.’  And  if  you 
started  from  that  moment  with  little  children,  not  going  out  and  making  a 
point  of  overpowering  the  person's  life  but  through  love  and  everything,  and 
being  there  and  setting  them  straight  on  all  these  different  little  things.  You 
begin  right  in  the  home.  You  get  enough  homes  properly  rooted,  properly 
founded,  and  the  people  that  go  out  from  that  home  and  into  the  world, 
hopefully  will  put  that  good  back  out  into  the  world  in  a  meaningful  way.  But 
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my  way  may  not  be  your  way  or  the  neighbor's  way.  No.  But  still,  if  each 
does  their  best  instead  of  shunning  them  into  day  care  centers  and  nursery 
schools.  You  just  don't  know  the  person  that's  overseeing  your  children  and 
maybe  the  idea  that's  going  into  that  child's  mind.  And  as  an  adult  they  will 
sooner  or  later  transpose  that  back  into  the  world  at  some  instant.  So  I  really 
believe  that  through  the  home  and  a  good  home  and  a  good  foundation,  that 
you're  going  to  get  some  pretty  outstanding  people.  Which  I  think  we  do 
have.  Many,  many  beautiful  homes.  But  some  people  give  up  a  little  too  easy 
sometimes  I  think.  They  find  it  all  too  much  trouble  and  they  go  find  a 
babysitter  and  go  to  work.  It's  a  trend.  And  you  know,  the  child  notices  that. 

Of  course  you  see  for  me  that  was  satisfactory,  whereas  for  another  person 
that  just  isn't  what  they  wanted.  Whether  the  trend  came  across  the  news 
media  or  what  other  people  were  doing,  and  it  made  them  unhappy  to  see 
someone  else  doing  something  they  weren't  doing,  and  suddenly  they  thought, 

'My  life  just  isn't  very  rich  or  fulfilling.'  But  if  only  they  would  think  to 
themselves  that  being  a  mother  is  a  really  beautiful  and  full-time  career.  And 
you're  usually  finished  by  the  time  your  children  are  15  or  16.  You're  still  just 
40,  which  is  a  very  young  age,  and  if  you  feel  like  you  want  to  further  your 
career,  you're  at  the  height  of  your  potential  at  40.  I  think.  I  really  do.  I've 
seen  some  very  good  mothers  and  some  not  so  good.  Like  the  way  they 
spoke  in  front  of  their  children,  the  way  that  I'm  sure  the  child  must  have  felt 
that  they  were  not  loved  just  by  making  the  mistake  of  speaking  too  quickly, 
too  much  in  temper  and  not  turning  around  and  correcting  it  instantly  to  the 
child  -  'Oh,  it  wasn't  your  fault  that  I  got  this  upset.  This  happened  and  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  you.'  They're  so  taken  up  with  themselves  and  their 
feelings  that  they  just  -  the  child  is  left  there  wondering  and  they  didn't 
clarify  that  that  child  is  still  loved.  And  I've  often  thought,  'Oh,  my  goodness! 

I  would  never  have  done  that.'  Because  I  feel  that  with  almost  any  child  of 
any  age  you  should  not,  or  try  not  to  do  anything  to  a  child  that  you  would 
not  do  to  your  own  personal  adult  friend.  You  shouldn't  just  do  something 
like  taking  something  away  from  them  without  asking  them,  'Can  I  share  this 
with  you7'  or  'Should  we  put  this  away?'  Just  take  it  and  that's  it  and  fling  it! 

They  feel  it  very,  very  deeply  and  they  re-enter  it  into  their  friend's  lives  or 
teacher's  later  on  in  life.  It's  a  big  job.  It's  a  big  job  and  it's  a  constant  job 
and  you  make  mistakes,  but  if  you  notice  it  you  certainly  correct  it.  I  think 
that  through  the  small  children  is  where  you’re  going  to  begin  to  change 
things  into  how  to  treat  people.  I  feel  like  anybody  should  know  that.  I  mean 
how  I  was  brought  up  by  my  mother  and  father. 

Nowadays,  a  child  can  come  home  from  school,  crying  their  eyes  out,  and 
have  a  very  bad  day  and  come  in  and  open  their  own  door  and  they  have  no 
one  there  to  take  that  and  explain  the  pain  away.  They  go  back  the  next  day 
and  they  are  apt  to  give  out  a  little  bit  of  that  pain.  Sometimes,  unless  you 
really,  really  need  the  extra  money,  I  think  that  -  !  m  not  saying  the  woman 
should  be  around  the  kitchen  and  doing  dishes  and  washing  floors  all  of  the 
rest  of  her  life.  But  I  do  think  that  for  the  first  few  years,  as  small  children 
growing  up,  a  great  deal  of  influence  can  be  given  that  they'll  use  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  Denise  recognizes  the  need  for  mothers  to  have  a  break  from  their 
children  and  to  get  out  of  the  house.  She  recognizes  that  being  isolated  in  their  homes 
can  be  a  depressing  situation  for  many  women.  Denise  explains  how  she  felt  it  was 
important  to  be  with  her  children  when  they  were  small  and  that  she  found  babysitters  to 
be  an  unsatisfactory  substitute.  She  has  not  regretted  that  as  a  woman  she  was 
expected  to  be  home  with  her  children,  seeing  this  job  as  an  important  one. 
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But  I  think  a  mother  needs  an  output  too,  out  of  the  house  and  refresh 
herself.  She  cannot  be  there  24  hours  around  the  clock  and  never  get  a 
break  or  she  won't  be  any  good.  I  wouldn't  have  gone  out  and  left  my 
children  with  babysitters  because  I  don't  know  what  they  might  do.  I  just 
sacrificed  and  did  everything  I  could  to  be  with  them  until  they  were  six  and 
started  school.  I  had  seen  a  few  babysitters  in  the  district  and  I  thought, 

'Well,  there's  no  way  I  want  my  small  children  to  see  this  and  not  be  there  to 
explain  to  them  right  then  and  there  -  straighten  them  out.'  Because  they 
puzzle  over  things,  children  do.  Things  really  do  bother  them  when  they're 
little.  They  want  an  explanation.  Well,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I'll  explain  it  to 
them.  And  I  didn't  want  to  leave  them  with  strangers.  Sometimes  you  think 
you  know  a  person,  but  you  bring  then  into  your  home  to  babysit  your 
children  and  they  just  are  not  what  you  really  want.  And  then  it's  too  late. 

But  after  they  went  to  school  I  definitely  would  take  work,  especially  in 
evening,  work  in  an  office  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  something.  Because  I 
felt  I  needed  it.  I'm  a  great  believer  that  a  mother  does  need  to  get  out. 

Because  it’s  very  refreshing  to  mix  with  other  people,  to  get  other  people's 
opinion  and  see  what  other  people  think.  Because  you  can  get  entrenched  in 
your  own  and  you  can  be  wrong  and  think  you're  right  Or  take  a  lot  more  of 
the  situations  -  get  blue  at  home  and  feeling  downhearted  and  everything  and 
think  you're  the  only  one.  Well,  there's  thousands  of  others  out  there  just 
like  you.  And  you  feel  refreshed  when  you  come  back  home  and  find  that 
you're  not  alone  at  all  in  your  situation.  It’s  not  a  unique  situation  at  all.  There 
are  thousands  of  others.  But  I  have  never  regretted  that  I  was  the  woman 
and  that  was  my  role  -  that  I  would  be  home  more  than  my  husband.  I've 
never  regretted  that.  I've  been  content  and  felt  that  it  was  a  very  important 
part  of  my  life  to  do.  I  think!  Everybody  to  their  own  opinion.  I’m  not  an 
opinionated  person,  but  I  feel  that  trying  to  change  the  whole  world  on  a 
broad  basis  is  not  as  easy  as  changing  one  small  section  of  it,  like  within  the 
home.  And  then  once  you've  changed  that,  the  person  that  becomes  an  adult 
will  certainly  change  a  little  bit,  even  if  it's  not  change,  but  fit  into  the  world  in 
his  own  way  and  give  an  example.  Now  my  parents'  and  other  people's 
standards  may  not  be  the  same.  It  just  might  be  no  good  for  some  people. 

Some  people  have  a  different  outlook. 

That  being  loved  and  respected  by  her  children  is  important  to  Denise  is  validated  by  her 

answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?  She  explains  that  she  values 

her  children’s  love  and  respect  because  it  means  to  her  she  is  deserving  of  it,  that  she 

earned  it,  that  she  has  accomplished  something  and  that  she  is  being  rewarded  for 

fulfilling  her  obligations  and  doing  a  satisfactory  job. 

And  in  my  life  I  would  value  uppermost,  because  I  m  married  and  I  have 
children,  I  value  the  respect  and  love  of  my  children. 

I  feel  that  being  that  I  have  the  love  and  respect  of  my  children,  I  must  have 
earned  it.  I  must  be  deserving  of  it  so  that  I  must  have  put  enough  input  into 
them  and  into  my  situation  as  a  woman  and  mother.  That  has  given  them  the 
value  to  respect  me  rather  than  not,  which  is  rewarding.  And  that  somewhere 
along  the  way  I  didn't  fail  them.  They  could  just  as  well  like  to  be  1  00  miles 
away  from  me  and  never  see  me.  Then  I  would  have  to  wonder,  What  had  I 
done  to  my  own  children,  which  were  my  greatest  responsibility?'  So  to  have 
the  love  and  respect  of  my  children  is  a  rewarding  feeling,  that  I  must  have 
fulfilled  that  part  of  my  life  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  fulfilled  what  you 
call  obligations.  I  enjoyed  doina  it,  and  its  rewarding  that  I  didnt  fail  it 
completely  anyway.  Which  I  could  have,  through  bad  luck  or  not  knowing  any 
better.  I  thank  the  good  Lord  or  whatever,  that  I  had  the  insight  and  the 
couraae  and  the  health  and  whatever,  to  put  enough  into  it  that  I  am  being 
rewarded  And  it  is  a  warm  feeling.  It's  knowing  that  at  least  whatever  their 
life  is  like,  I’ve  helped  to  make  it  a  good  life,  not  a  life  that  they  won't  even 
like  themselves  and  be  miserable  people  out  in  the  world  and  not  function 
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socially.  Like  I've  given  that  to  my  children.  That's  rewarding  and  I  feel  that 
the  efforts,  which  were  not  always  easy,  I've  accomplished  that,  I  hope, 
properly. 

Denise  discusses  her  own  family  background.  She  explains  that  it  was  instilled  in 
her  by  her  father  especially,  that  she  was  as  capable  as  her  brothers  and  as  deserving  of 
respect.  She  felt  prepared  to  be  an  honest  worker  in  the  world  and  she  expected  to  be 
treated  fairly. 

There  was  10  of  us  and  there  were  six  brothers  and  four  sisters,  and  we 
were  taught  to  respect  one  another.  My  brothers  couldn't  come  up  to  one  of 
us  and  push  us  around  or  anything.  My  dad  would  intervene  immediately  and 
make  the  brothers  understand  that  the  sisters  were  just  as  important,  their 
opinion  was  important,  what  they  wanted  was  important,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  do  that.  We  had  to  respect  our  brothers.  Now  they  could  do 
certain  things  because  they  were  men  and  boys  that  dad  wouldn't  allow  us  to 
do  because  -  that  dates  back  quite  awhile.  Say  driving  a  car  or  something  at 
the  beginning.  Well,  that  was  the  brothers'  thing  to  do.  But  when  we  got  to 
be  about  18,  Dad  taught  us  to  drive  the  car  too.  He  decided  that  maybe  we  d 
need  to  drive  a  car  someday  and  need  to  help  ourselves  at  a  certain  age.  I 
would  say  it  came  from  my  mother  and  father.  So  I  never  got  the  feeling  that 
I  was  less  important.  No.  Not  in  my  home.  And  I  really  never  got  it,  I 
suppose,  because  it  was  instilled  in  me  that  I  was  just  as  capable  as  any 
person.  If  I  went  out  in  the  world  to  work  and  everything,  that  number  one 
was  to  be  honest  to  the  people  and  company  I  worked  for.  But  if  at  any  time 
that  encroached  into  morality  where  they  would  ask  you  maybe  to  cheat  or 
like  cashiering  or  something,  to  get  a  little  bit  more  for  the  company  or 
something,  if  ever  that  was,  we  were  to  stand  right  up  and  say,  'No,  that's  not 
honest.  I  refuse  to  do  that.'  But  to  give  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest 
pay.  But  by  the  same  token,  not  to  do  half  a  day's  work  and  expect  a  full 
day's  pay  and  skirt  around  the  job  if  you  could  get  away  with  it.  That  was 
instilled  in  us. 

My  dad  told  us  that  we  could  accomplish  just  as  much  as  any  of  the 
boys.  Not  necessarily  that  they  do  better  than  us  in  whatever  field  we  were 
in,  if  we  worked  to  our  capability.  It  was  so  ongoing  from  the  time  we  were 
small  children  that  it  was  always  sort  of  with  us.  There  were  so  many 
examples  across  the  years.  There  was  one  incident  -  I  don't  know  if  it  would 
tie  in  with  it.  Probably  this  might  have  been  one  incident  where  one  brother  - 
when  he  played  he  was  a  little  rough.  I  was  fairly  stout  as  a  child  and  my 
other  sister  was  small  and  more  slight.  So  if  he  would  have  wanted  to  show 
his  boyish  strength  or  anything  and  start  playing  tag  or  anything  -  well,  he  got 
a  little  too  rough  one  day.  He  really  hurt  me  and  in  the  final  end  he  punched 
me  or  slapped  me  very  hard  -  I  think  it  was  right  on  the  muscle  of  the  arm  - 
and  it  really  hurt.  I  cried  because  he  was  so  much  stronger  .than  I  was,  being 
a  boy  -  we  were  about  12  or  13  there  -  and  I  wanted  to  get  back  at  him.  He 
had  had  a  story  going  on  in  the  paper  that  was  coming  through  the  mail,  a 
weekly  series,  and  he  was  saving  them.  And  I  went  out  and  tore  it  in  half.  He 
was  absolutely  furious  and  brought  it  down  and  showed  it  to  my  parents. 

And  my  dad  said,  'Well,  I'm  sorry.  She  couldn't  punch  you  out  but  she  had  a 
right  to  straighten  out  the  hurt  that  you  gave  her  by  punching  her,  so  that  was 
her  way  of  getting  back  at  you.  She  didn't  hurt  you  physically  but  she  made 
you  feel  hurt  too.  You'll  just  have  to  not  do  this  again  to  your  sister.  And  she 
probably  will  never  tear  up  anything  you’re  reading  again.  And  that  was  that1 
He  said,  'Just  don't  use  your  fists  to  strike  one  of  your  sisters,  and  laugh 
about  it.'  That  was  one  incident  where  neither  of  us  were  punished.  But  he 
didn't  tell  me  that  I  had  done  right  either,  but  he  said,  'She  didn't  do  right  by 
tearing  your  paper  but  it  was  her  only  way  of  getting  her  hurt  out  against 
you.'  So  he  tried  to  straighten  out;  my  brother  never  did  anything  like  that 
again.  It  was  an  equal  fairness.  You  couldn't  go  out  and  say  anything  against 
each  other  or  fight  things.  Name  calling  was  not  allowed.  We  each  had  a 
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name  and  they  just  didn't  call  you  fatso  or  tubby  or  anything.  You  had  a  name 
and  you  used  it.  But  my  dad  was  a  very  -  I  think,  he  was  way  ahead  of  his 
time.  My  dad  was  very  wise.  He  was  away  ahead  of  his  time.  He  was  on  a 
farm  and  everything.  He  could  see  this  future  coming  where  we  would  have 
to  live  in  this  world  as  women  and  our  brothers  would  be  out  as  men,  but 
that  we  had  to  be  just  as  important  as  they  were  when  we  went  out  into  that 
world.  And  we  were  prepared.  And  there  would  be  many  instances  where 
we  might  be  tried  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  but  not  to  let  it  happen.  Not  to 
let  it  happen!  That  was  one  section  of  his  life  I  often  think  of  now  that  I’m 
older,  looking  back  on  my  father. 

As  she  begins  talking  about  her  mother  we  see  a  conflict  in  Denise’s  perception  of  what 

a  mother  is  ideally,  compared  to  her  experienced  reality.  She  begins  by  stating  that  her 

mother,  like  all  mothers,  was  a  great  appeaser,  a  peace-maker.  As  she  continues,  it 

becomes  clear  that  this  was  not  really  the  case.  Rather,  Denise  experienced  her  mother 

as  more  sympathetic  to  her  brothers  than  to  herself,  from  which  she  concludes  that 

mothers  are  closer  to  their  sons.  She  understands  now  that  her  mother  was  often 

exhausted  from  bearing  and  caring  for  a  family  of  10  children,  and  that  as  a  result  she 

had  less  patience  with  her  children  than  did  their  father. 

And  my  mother  was  a  great  appeaser.  She  was  kind  of  inbetween.  Well, 
they  say  that  the  mothers  can  be  the  peace-makers.  And  if  fathers  are  too 
stern  the  mother  is  said  to  be  the  appeaser  and  she  will  take  away  many 
hurts.  Which  was  the  case  a  lot  in  those  days.  The  mother  was  always  there 
when  appeasement  was  needed. 

My  mother  was  not  always  a  peacemaker  though.  Because  there  were  times 
when  I  felt  that  a  mother  -  I  found  in  probably  a  lot  of  times  that 
unconsciously  a  mother  will  be  very  much  closer  to  her  sons  than  her 
daughters.  She  won’t  let  anything  get  out  of  hand  to  where  the  boys  rule  the 
girls  or  anything  like  that.  But  she  will  sometimes  let  something  go  that  could 
be  maybe  -  ’Oh,  forget  it!  Your  brother  didn’t  mean  it.  And  quit  your  crying1 
And  go  on  to  whatever  she  had  to  do,  from  fatigue,  from  whatever,  because 
it  was  one  of  the  boys.  No,  that’s  one  thing  I  really  had  to  work  at  because  I 
found  many  times  it  wasn't  so  much  my  mother  that  was  the  peace-maker. 

Me,  I  almost  had  to  at  that  point,  take  it  and  forget  it.  And  I  thought,  'If  I  ever 
grow  up,  I'll  just  show  that  brother  of  mine.'  Just  do  it  on  my  own,  because  I 
felt  that  mothers  are  closer  to  their  sons  in  some  things,  some  cases  I  have 
to  be  honest.  I  felt  that  I  didn't  understand  it  then,  but  looking  across  the 
years  now  I  see  that  mothers  have  a  closer  feeling  to  a  son  than  a  daughter. 

Until  the  sons  are  all  married.  And  then  she  will  turn  to  the  daughter  much 
more  readily  than  the  son.  Until  they  get  their  own  life  It  would  bother  me  a 
little  but  I  was  very  a  contented  child.  It  would  hurt,  but  when  I  was  very 
young  I  didn't  understand  it.  I  felt,  'Well,  I  must  be  in  the  wrong '  But  basically 
sometimes  I  knew  I  hadn't  started  the  argument,  or  I  knew  when  he  said  I  d  hit 
him  first,  I  knew  I  hadn't.  It  would  hurt.  I  would  realize  that,  I  m  getting  it  for 
him.  He  should  really  have  got  it  from  Mom.'  But  it  didn't  take  me  many  years 
until  I  thought,  'She's  just  too  busy.  She's  got  too  much  to  do  and  she’s  tired 
She  should  have  just  whacked  him  one  but  she  just  let  it  go,  from  being  too 
tired  and  lots  to  do  and  everything.  I  didn't  get  the  idea  that  the  woman 
should  do  all  the  work.  But  she  naturally  —  it  was  a  big  family,  you  see  —  she 
had  a  lot  to  do.  But  she  used  to  take  her  time  with  us  too,  around  the  table 
and  read  books  and  chat  to  us  an  awful  lot  and  explain  a  lot  of  things  to  us 
on  certain  days.  And  on  other  days  when  she  was  just  too  tired  and  too 
encumbered  with  work,  which  is  even  today,  we  would  put  it  off  to  the  next 
day.  But  Dad,  you  see,  when  he  came  in  the  evening,  he  would  take  a  lot  of 
time  with  us  too.  It  was  pretty  even,  but  I  suppose  mother  had  less  patience. 
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Denise  learned  from  her  mother,  however,  that  women  should  have  a  choice  about  the 

number  of  children  they  have  and  the  kind  of  work  they  do.  She  learned,  too,  that  her 

mother  resented  being  isolated  and  being  treated  as  unequal  to  men.  Encouraged  by  her 

mother,  she  resolved  to  'go  out  and  do  better. 

No,  as  a  woman  I  learned  this  from  my  mother,  that  had  she  been  given  a 
choice  -  again,  she  was  away  ahead  of  her  time,  she’d  be  over  90  now  -  she 
learned  that  she  did  not  care  to  have  all  those  children  so  close  together,  and 
given  an  opportunity  she  wouldn’t  have.  And  believe  it  or  not,  I  heard  from 
my  mother  when  I  was  six  years  old  and  younger  that  'It  is  a  man’s  world.' 

She  resented  that  the  men  could  seem  to  have  it  in  many  areas,  easier  than 
women.  They  could  do  things  -  go  out  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  maybe  go  out 
and  they  could  play  cards  with  the  neighbor  and  have  a  good  time.  Whereas 
she  had  to  stay  home  with  a  bunch  of  babies.  And  she  resented  it  even  as  a 
woman  75  years  ago,  which  goes  to  show  you  that  even  then  the  woman  felt 
downtrodden.  Not  downtrodden,  but  politically  speaking,  if  there  was 
anything  in  politics  or  anything  and  she  gave  her  opinion  as  to  what  she 
thought  a  politician  should  do,  she  wasn’t  listened  to.  It  didn't  mean  a  thing 
But  yet  she  was  a  very  bright  and  intelligent  woman.  And  she  felt  and  said 
many  times,  'It's  a  man's  world,'  and  she  resented  it.  She  resented  it  that  she 
was  cooped  up  at  home.  And  there  were  lots  of  things  she  would  have  like 
to  do,  given  a  choice  So  I  didn't  learn  from  my  mother  -  I  learned  to  do 
work  and  housework  and  do  things  well  and  everything  -  but  I  didn’t  learn 
from  her  that  you  have  to  just  like  this,  every  hour  of  your  life  You  should 
maybe  try  to  do  something  else.  And  I  did.  I  wanted  to  be  beyond  just  going 
out  and  doing  housework  for  somebody  else.  In  my  time  you  went  out  and 
cleaned  somebody's  house  and  polished  their  silver  or  did  their  laundry,  and 
they  paid  you  eight  dollars  a  month  or  whatever.  It  just  wasn't  for  me!  I  just 
hated  doing  somebody  else's  housework  when  I  felt  I  could  do  something 
better.  That  determination  was  in  me  I  guess  -  probably  a  natural  instinct.  I 
just  couldn't  stand  to  do  somebody  else's  housework  for  some  strange 
reason.  I  just  wanted  to  be  either  in  an  office  or  in  a  hospital  or  just 
something  else.  I  just  couldn't  stand  to  do  housework.  There  was  no 
meaning  to  it  for  me.  And  my  mother  didn't  want  us  to  go  out  and  do 
housework  for  anyone  else.  She  said  that  she  did  not  want  us  to  go  into 
anyone  else's  home  and  clean  their  homes  and  everything.  To  her  it  was 
demeaning.  We  were  capable,  we  had  the  intelligence  of  even  clerking  in  a 
store  or  being  a  sales  clerk  or  just  anything  better  than  that.  Because  she  felt 
we  could  even  get  disrespect  from  either  neighbors  on  the  farms  where  we 
might  be  working,  or  whatever  it  was.  She  just  didn't  want  her  daughters  in 
that  field.  She  said,  'Go  out  and  do  better!  No  matter  what  it  is.  Just  don't 
do  housework  for  anyone  else.  Because  I  don't  care  if  Mrs. Jones  s  tea  silver 
is  shining  clean  and  you  have  to  do  it.  I  just  don't  care.  You  just  go  and  do 
something  better.'  She  just  didn't  want  us  to  do  it. 

Asked,  "What  do  you  think  about  this  saying:  'It's  a  man's  world?"  Denise  explains  that 

this  was  true  in  her  mother’s  time.  She  describes  how  her  mother  was  tied  to  the  work 

at  home,  while  her  father  experienced  relative  freedom.  She  also  describes  how  women 

were  expected  to  be  submissive  to  men  (to  doctors,  priests,  ministers  and  husbands), 

but  at  the  same  time  were  expected  to  be  ultimately  responsible  for  the  success  of 

marriage  and  for  the  raising  of  children. 


' 
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That  was  said  by  many  older  people.  In  a  way  it's  kind  of  true  because  they 
did  everything  in  those  days.  You  know,  there  were  no  women  missionaries, 
there  were  no  women  politicians.  They  believed  it  should  be  so.  But  I  don't 
completely  think  it’s  a  man’s  world.  My  mother  used  to  say  that  a  lot,  because 
on  a  farm  with  all  little  children  and  everything,  she  could  never  get  out  hardly 
to  go  anywhere  or  do  anything.  She  was  completely  too  busy.  Whereas  my 
dad  could  go  out  and  visit  a  neighbor,  he  could  go  to  a  town  or  something  to 
do  his  shopping,  do  his  groceries.  He  was  freer  in  that  way  to  just  pick  up 
and  go,  than  she  was.  And  they  did  an  awful  lot  of  the  thinking  -  the 
missionaries,  the  priests  and  everything.  And  if  you  ever  went  to  them  with  a 
problem,  you  always  had  to  be  the  one  to  submit,  submit,  submit  to  the  male, 
and  make  it  work.  For  my  mother,  like  if  you  had  a  problem  and  went  like  to 
a  doctor,  a  priest,  a  minister,  you  always  would  be  put  into  the  submissive 
role.  'You'll  have  to  do  it  in  order  to  please  your  husband  or  make  your 
marriage  work.'  It  would  never  be  said,  'Tell  your  husband  to  come  in  and  see 
me;  I'd  like  to  talk  to  him,  to  get  him  to  see  your  opinion  and  how  you  feel 
and  that  you  have  a  right  to  some  consideration.'  It  was  always,  always  the 
other  way.  The  woman  had  to  save  all  the  situations:  the  marriage,  the 
bringing  up  of  the  children,  and  everything. 

Denise  explains,  however,  that  she  disagrees  with  the  saying,  "It's  a  man's  world."  For 

one  thing,  she  thinks  times  have  changed  -  that  the  separation  of  men  and  women  into 

separate  worlds  outside  and  inside  the  home  is  decreasing,  that  women's  needs  and 

feelings  are  more  respected,  and  that  men’s  opinions  are  not  necessarily  valid. 

Well  I  don't  think  it’s  true.  It's  not  a  man's  world.  In  a  sense  there's  a  lot 
more  men  in  the  public  field  of  politics  and  everything,  but  that's  not  exactly 
their  fault.  There  are  many  fine  women  coming  up  in  the  political  field  and  in 
teaching  and  you  name  it.  I  don't  think  it’s  a  man’s  world  to  that  degree 
Years  and  years  ago  they  did  the  voting,  they  did  the  thinking.  You  weren't 
allowed  to  speak  for  yourself  or  anything.  But  not  so  today.  I  think  it's 
everybody's  world.  Like  I  think  a  woman,  like  you  know,  who  wants  to  do 
certain  things  and  advance  herself  or  do  most  anything,  can  accomplish  it. 

You  know,  I  really  don't  think  it's  a  man's  world  at  all.  Oh,  they  do  a  lot  of 
writing  and  they  do  a  lot  of  editorials  and  everything,  and  writing  newspapers 
and  everything.  But  I  have  read  some  of  it  that  was  just  very  biased  and  you 
know,  not  the  best  of  writing.  It  was  their  opinion.  And  then  I  maybe  turned 
around  and  read  something  by  a  woman  that  was  just  super  and  very,  very 
sensible  I  don't  think  it’s  a  man's  world  to  that  degree. 

I  don't  think  it’s  that  way  anymore  with  young  couples.  Young  men  are 
definitely  doing  at  least  50/50  to  the  raising  of  the  children,  helping  the 
young  working  wife.  They're  very  considerate  of  them  getting  out.  And  their 
feelings  are  respected.  They’re  treated  as  persons.  They  have  needs  to  be 
fulfilled  too.  I  think  that  has  really  changed  greatly.  It's  not  a  man’s  world.  I 
think  they've  come  a  long  way.  I  really  do!  And  so  it  should  be1 

Denise  explains  above  that  she  learned  from  her  mother  that  she  had  a  choice 
about  the  work  she  could  do,  and  that  she  should  try  to  do  more  work  than  housework. 
Below  she  explains  that  her  father  supported  this  idea  -  that  he  wanted  all  of  his 
children  to  have  an  education.  She  describes  how  her  parents  valued  education,  reading 
and  thinking,  how  her  mother  spoke  several  languages,  and  how  her  parents'  practice  of 
reading  books  and  debating  ideas  prepared  her  for  and  supplemented  her  formal 


education. 
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My  father  was  for  it  too.  He  was  just  dedicated  to  us  being  educated.  From 
the  time  I  was  very,  very  little  he  wanted  all  of  us  to  have  education.  He  just 
instilled  it  in  us  very  strongly  that  he  never  wanted  us  to  leave  school.  And  in 
those  days,  at  least  not  leave  school  until  we'd  had  our  full  grade  10,  because 
in  those  days  a  grade  10  pass  could  go  into  a  hospital  and  become  a  nurse  or 
further  themselves  and  get  fairly  meaningful  jobs.  He  just  didn't  want  us  a 
grade  three  level  reader.  There  was  no  way  my  dad  wanted  that.  He  felt  that 
many  people  who  didn't  have  it  were  just  plain  ignorant  and  they  didn't 
respect  other  people  through  not  having  gone  through  a  certain  phase  of 
education  and  learning.  They  just  didn't  treat  their  children  right  or  their 
neighbors  or  anything.  He  considered  them,  I  suppose,  a  little,  not  dumb,  but 
certainly  not  very  thinking  people.  And  he  wanted  to  make  sure  that  we  were 
not  out  in  the  world  not  contributing  anything  to  the  world  or  to  something 
meaningful.  He  wanted  us  to  be  pretty  fine  people,  that  our  lives  would  be 
worthwhile.  My  parents  had  education  but  they  were  self-educated.  They 
probably  had  grade  seven  and  eight.  Like  they  came  from  the  U.S.  as  very 
small  children.  But  they  read  everything  they  could  get  their  hands  on.  They 
read  good  books.  They  had  good  reading  material  come  into  the  house  and 
they  just  simply  kept  right  on  educating  and  reading  good  material.  They 
valued  that.  And  they  could  speak  on  any  subject.  My  mother  spoke  three 
languages.  She  was  great  at  languages.  She  could  speak  German,  French  and 
she  could  speak  the  Indian  Cree.  She  could  keep  up  a  conversation  with  the 
native  people.  They  just  craved  to  just  be  about  that.  I  don't  know  if  you 
know  the  background  of  some  farm  people  -  they  just  think  this  long,  and 
that's  the  end  of  the  line.  Some  of  their  speech  and  some  of  their 
conversation  is  not  even  nice  to  listen  to,  and  they  think  they're  interesting 
Well  my  dad  just  didn't  think  it  was  so  interesting  and  funny.  He  wanted  us  to 
be  able  to  speak  for  ourselves  and  be  meaningful  people.  And  that  drive  was 
in  us  to  get  fairly  good  work  and  understand  what  you  read.  Comprehend1  If 
you've  got  a  good  piece  of  reading  material  and  find  that  when  you're  reading 
it,  understand  it  if  it  is  a  good  material.  And  if  it’s  something  that  somebody 
has  written  for  the  sake  of  writing,  well  discard  what  you  certainly  don't  want 
to  put  in  your  life  out  of  that  piece  of  material.  Because  some  people,  some 
good  writers  can  write  some  mighty  fancy  material  and  make  it  look  good,  if 
they're  out  to  change  a  certain  phase  in  life  or  ideas.  Well  he  wanted  us  to 
be  knowledgeable  enough  to  be  able  to  see  through  a  lot  of  this.  He  would 
explain  to  us  in  a  piece  of  reading  material  -  he  read  a  book  and  he  would 
explain  to  us  where  that  was  not  right  -  all  that  sounded  fine  but  that  is  not 
right.  He  criticized  what  he  read  to  us.  If  he  saw  us  reading  a  book  that  we 
were  very  enthused  and  absorbed  in,  he  would  leave  us  read  the  whole  book 
and  then  he'd  read  it.  Or  my  mother  would  read  it.  What  was  nice  about  it 
was  that  quite  often  they  had  different  opinions  about  it  -  my  mother  and 
father  -  and  we  got  a  cross-section  of  criticism.  She  could  tell  us  why  she 
didn't  think  it  was  quite  that  bad  and  that  way.  We  got  the  two  views  right 
there  in  the  house,  of  the  view  of,  'Oh  well,  that  is  not  quite  that  bad.  You're 
making  it  worse  than  it  is  because  these  things  can  happen  and  they  might  as 
well  be  prepared  for  it.  You  can't  protect  them  from  all  of  that.'  Then  we'd 
get  Dad's  view  of  how  to  protect  ourselves  against  it,  find  then  the  outcome 
of  certain  things  if  you  tried  to  do  what  you  read  in  books  or  something. 
Because  that’s  all  there  was  in  those  days,  was  books  and  reading.  There  was 
no  radio  and  television  to  go  on.  There  was  what  you  read  or  what  you 
heard.  And  that  can  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  your  life.  So  it  was  a 
very  rich,  rewarding  type  of  child  background  which  I  deeply  appreciate 
today.  Because  it's  fortunate  that  there  were  some  people  like  that;  others 
didn't  care  what  their  children  read,  what  they  did.  They  always  had  the 
feeling  when  they  got  to  school  that  the  teacher  will  straighten  them  out.  But 
my  mother  and  father  decided  that  we  d  be  prepared  for  the  teacher  when 
we  got  there  and  they  couldn't  probably  put  ideas  that  werent  right  into  our 
minds.  At  least  he  always  ended  up  by  saying  that  these  were  his  standards, 
or  Mom,  and  we  might  go  out  and  not  live  according  to  their  standards,  and  it 
wouldn't  necessarily  mean  we  would  be  wrong.  But  we  had  enough  of  a 
guidance  that  we  would  not  do  anything  seriously  wrong. 
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A  factor  in  Denise  s  young  life  that  affected  her  schooling  was  the  depression  of  the 

1930's.  She  explains  how  the  depression  changed  government  policies  regarding  school 

curriculum  and  district  organization.  This  resulted  in  changes  in  her  own  life:  formal 

schooling  became  inaccessible  and  her  hopes  to  be  a  nurse  were  destroyed. 

And  then  the  depression  came,  and  that  threw  everything.  I  wanted  to  be  a 
nurse  first  but  I  wasn't  able  to  continue  at  school.  The  schools  were  shut 
down  and  there  were  no  teachers.  The  schools  changed,  because  you  see 
there  was  a  little  one-room  school  sitting  maybe  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
your  home,  that  took  care  of  a  complete  district  with  maybe  40  or  50 
children  within  a  radius  of  three  to  four  miles  -  they  could  get  to  that  school. 

That  was  completely  closed  down,  across  the  districts  like.  The  schools 
were  centralized  into  the  small  towns  and  grouped  and  bused  and  we  couldn't 
always  go.  I  lived  maybe  15  to  20  miles  from  the  nearest  town.  Well,  then 
there  was  a  bus  -  you  would  get  to  a  certain  point  and  just  like  it  is  today, 
you  were  bused  to  town.  If  you  had  a  certain  amount  of  money  you  had  to 
pay  then  by  the  year.  The  bus  driver  had  to  be  paid,  the  bus  had  to  be 
provided  and  it  all  had  to  come  out  of  the  farmer's  taxes.  Well,  if  the  farmer 
didn't  have  25  cents,  you  just  couldn't  put  your  children  on  the  bus.  And  also, 
the  books  changed.  William  Aberhart,  premier  then,  changed  a  lot  of  books  - 
they  became  condensed.  Where  you  had  your  math  and  your  arithmetic  and 
not  social  studies  in  those  days,  learning  to  speak  and  write  and  all  that,  it  was 
all  compiled  into  a  set  of  maybe  three  books,  and  the  curriculum  changed. 

And  we  couldn't  take  the  same  books  as  my  older  brothers  had  used  for 
school,  to  go  to  a  centralized  school.  We  had  to  have  new  books.  And  we 
couldn't  afford  them,  if  you  can  believe  it.  So  at  12  and  13  we  were  out  of 
school. 

Unable  to  attend  school  because  there  was  not  enough  money  for  bus  travel  or  for  new 

books,  Denise  nevertheless  attempted  to  carry  on  her  education  at  home.  Later  her 

father  placed  her  and  her  sister  with  his  mother  so  that  they  could  attend  a  convent  and 

learn  to  read  and  write  French.  She  explains  that  at  this  time  it  was  usual  that  farm  boys 

dropped  out  of  school  and  went  to  work,  and  only  the  girls  continued  their  education. 

This  was  true  in  her  family,  except  for  one  brother,  who  continued  to  study  on  his  own. 

I  took  books  and  everything  and  read  I  got  some  math  books  and  everything 
and  kept  up  my  school  work.  And  Dad  put  us  each,  my  sister  and  I,  he  put  us 
with  his  mother  in  Morinville  for  a  year  apiece,  from  1  3  to  14  at  least.  And 
we  went  to  the  convent  as  an  outstudent  and  learned  to  read  and  write 
fluently  in  French.  He  thought  at  least  it  will  be  something.  We  spoke  French 
before,  but  we  didn't  read  or  write  it.  He  gave  us  a  complete  year  of  fluent 
French.  He  did  that  so  we  could  further  ourselves  and  we'd  have  that  extra 
to  go  along  with  our  grade  six  and  seven,  and  at  least  that  would  have  addeo 
to  it  for  future  use  —  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  French  language.  So  we 
each  got  a  year.  Well,  I  think  I  got  two  years  because  I  was  younger  than  her 
and  I  went  when  I  was  1  1.  I  went  for  two  years  so  I  was  13.  So  in  fact  I 
was  in  grade  seven  in  French.  In  two  years  I  covered  the  French  from  grade 
one  to  seven.  My  brothers  were  out  working  So  it  was  the  girls  who 
continued  the  education  and  the  boys  went  to  work.  They  had  to  go  to  work 
because  they  were  14  and  up,  aged  from  14  to  19.  Most  of  them  were  not 
interested  in  education.  The  farm  boys  in  those  days,  if  they  had  grade 
seven,  were  considered  pretty  well  educated.  But  they  wanted  to  go  out  and 
make  money  to  bring  back  home  and  help  the  family  What  they  did  was  they 
all  got  together,  the  four  brothers,  and  they  compiled  enough  money  to  buy  a 
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tractor  and  formed  kind  of  a  business  with  my  dad.  And  they  went  out  and 
broke  land  for  the  other  farmers  -  opened  up  the  land  and  took  the  trees 
out.  And  so  they  were  like  a  company.  They  were  five  men  and  they  would 
go  out  and  do  this.  It  just  had  to  be  done;  things  like  that  had  to  be  done.  I 
have  a  second  brother  who  hungered  for  education.  He  kept  on  with  books 
and  he  was  very  musical.  He  kept  on  with  books  and  borrowed  books. 

People  would  give  him  books  and  he'd  just  read  through  them.  He  studied 
law  and  everything  on  his  own  because  he  hungered  for  it.  It  was  meaningful, 
more  meaningful  to  him. 

The  depression  also  affected  Denise  in  terms  of  her  attitude  toward  money  -  she 

learned  to  be  cautious  and  careful.  However,  she  feels  that  her  essential  values 

remained  and  were  reinforced  -  values  to  do  with  creating  one’s  own  happiness,  helping 

others,  and  appreciating  good  health  and  people  who  care. 

I  was  very,  very  young  when  the  depression  came.  The  depression  affected 
me  -  it  didn't  affect  me  personally  within  my  own  characterization  of  myself 
or  anything.  But  it  made  me  feel  bad  because  you  could  never  have  a  new 
pair  of  shoes,  you  could  never  have  a  new  dress,  you  felt  very  lonely  inside. 

You'd  look  at  catalogues  and  different  things  and  you'd  long  for  these  clothes 
and  everything,  and  you’d  make  kind  of  an  inner  resolution  then:  if  you  ever 
had  a  job,  you’d  certainly  have  nicer  clothes  and  things  like  that.  But  being  as 
we  were  all  together  in  it,  no  one  was  any  worse  off  than  the  other.  It  didn’t 
affect  you  in  the  sense  that  it  changed  your  whole  life,  but  it  kind  of  made 
you  tend  to  be  just  -  you  would  never  be  foolish  with  money  and  ever  find 
yourself  in  a  position  where  you  couldn't  provide  something  for  yourself  you 
really  wanted.  I  think  it  tended  to  make  people  from  the  depression  really 
cautious,  very  careful  of  finances.  Not  that  any  of  our  parents  could  have 
done  any  different,  because  everybody  was  the  same.  The  stock  market  and 
everything  went  so  it  wasn't  really  a  fault  of  theirs  that  there  was  no  money. 

But  it  made  you  think  that  you  wouldn't  squander  it.  You'd  put  a  value  on  it. 

But  I  was  a  14  or  15  year  old  girl.  You  looked  forward  to  the  day  where  you 
could  have  a  nice  paying  job  and  be  nicely  dressed  and  everything,  because 
the  clothes  was  all  patchy  and  it  was  over  and  over  the  same  thing,  patch 
over  patch.  It  didn't  hurt  our  pride,  but  it  certainly  wanted  you  to  get  a  goal, 
to  be  sure  that  you'd  be  in  a  position  that  you  wouldn't  be  deprived  type  of 
thing,  through  being  careless  and  not  caring.  It  certainly  didn't  make  us  less 
aggressive  or  anything  -  lazy  or  anything.  It  didn't  defeat  us.  Not  in  any  way. 

But  it  didn't  make  us  money-hungry  to  the  point  either  that  you  put  your 
values  aside  to  get  an  extra  dollar  when  you  were  older,  or  anything  like  that. 

It  didn't  change  the  bad  news.  But  I  think  it  made  a  stronger  person  out  of  us 
-  to  be  able  to  get  through  that.  I  think  that  when  things  get  really  rough  or 
anything,  or  down  and  out,  the  depression  had  done  this  for  people.  It  has 
made  a  strong  people  out  of  them.  Some  things  you  can  buy  with  money  are 
not  necessarily  the  things  that  make  you  happy,  in  that  sense  I  believe  that 
through  the  happiness  that  we  created  amongst  ourselves  at  home  during  the 
depression.  Dad  would  take  a  piece  of  wood  and  make  a  baseball  bat,  and 
Mom  would  take  a  skein  of  yarn  and  tighten  up  a  ball  to  the  extent  and  grab  a 
piece  of  leather  and  stitch  it  very  tightly,  and  we  could  go  out  and  play 
baseball  ali  day  with  this.  It  didn't  need  to  be  out  of  the  store  It  taught  us 
creativeness.  Much  of  it  came  out  of  that,  the  depression.  It  didn't  defeat  us. 

We  learned  to  value  other  things  that  bring  happiness  -  being  together,  being 
healthy,  helping  someone  else  that  was  worse  off  than  you  are.  Some  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house  and  my  mother  would  probably  bake 
something  or  take  a  half  a  dozen  eggs  and  take  out  a  piece  of  doth  or 
something  and  make  the  neighbor's  baby  a  dress,  and  go  over  and  take  it  to 
them.  And  you'd  see  these  people  crying  and  so  appreciative  that  someone 
else  thought  about  them.  And  it  didn't  take  money  to  do  this.  Granted,  you 
cannot  live  without  money.  It  is  a  necessity  of  life,  especially  now,  but  money 
does  not  bring  happiness  in  itself.  It’s  how  you  use  that  money.  Like  you  can 
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be  a  very  miserable  person  and  have  all  kinds  of  money.  So  monetary  value 
was  not  instilled  in  us  to  that  degree.  But  to  be  sensible  about  it  certainly 
was.  If  you  have  a  dollar  today,  don't  just  burn  it  out  on  something  absolutely 
useless,  just  freely  and  carelessly.  Look  out  for  the  rainy  day  a  little  bit;  have 
a  cushion,  in  case  of  illness  or  something.  But  I  would  say  that  some  rich 
people  are  very  happy  or  seem  to  be  happy,  but  I  wouldn't  say  that  it's  money 
that  did  it  particularly.  They  might  be  satisfied  in  their  success  in  having 
achieved  it.  But  good  health  and  knowing  somebody  cares  and  knowing  that 
somebody  is  there  is  important  too. 

At  the  end  of  the  depression  Denise  resumed  her  schooling  at  the  country  school  and 

then  moved  to  Edmonton  where  she  took  secretarial  training.  She  briefly  outlines  the 

various  jobs  she  held  after  that,  explaining  that  she  always  approached  each  new 

situation,  including  her  buying  and  learning  how  to  drive  a  car,  with  confidence. 

When  I  was  18  years  old  and  the  school  reopened,  I  took  my  grade  nine  and 
ten  and  part  of  grade  eleven  in  one  year,  walking  three  miles  to  a  one-room 
school.  After  I  finished  school  I  came  into  the  city  then  and  got  a  job.  When 
I  came  to  Edmonton,  my  sister  thought  I  was  out  of  my  mind  when  I  went  to 
the  McTavish  Business  College  and  took  a  secretarial  course.  I  was 
determined  that  I  was  going  to  have  something  for  myself  if  I  ever  needed  it 
someday.  I  didn't  think  that  I  would  ever  need  it,  but  I  wanted  it.  I  got  my 
certificate  out  of  the  McTavish  Business  Association  and  I  worked  as  a 
bookkeeper  for  Henry  Birks.  I  worked  for  them  for  a  few  years  and  then  I 
was  offered  work  in  the  offices  at  Woodwards.  And  then  I  was  asked  to  go 
into  the  training  school  to  train  cashiers  for  Canada  Safeway.  I  was  there  as 
a  training  teacher  close  to  1  1  years,  like  when  I  was  married.  And  then  our 
children  were  born  and  then  when  they  went  to  school  the  people  asked  me 
-  and  then  we  had  a  Safeway  withing  three  blocks  of  our  home,  and  I  was 
training  cashiers  and  working  there.  And  then  in  the  final  analysis  I  ended  up 
as  a  school  sceretary,  working  in  schools  for  14  years  with  students  from 
grade  one  to  nine.  That  was  the  most  rewarding,  was  the  school,  working 
with  children.  I  was  there  14  years.  That’s  pretty  much  it.  I  never  went  into 
anything  that  I  didn't  think  that  I  didn't  have  the  confidence  that  I  could  do  this. 

I  would  observe  in  the  sense  -  like  driving  a  car  for  instance,  before  I  bought 
my  first  car  in  1956.  I  was  standing  there  waiting  for  the  bus  and  I  would 
see  people  driving  by  and  everything.  And  uppermost  in  my  mind  was,  'If 
they  can  drive  a  car,  so  can  I.'  And  I  bought  a  car,  took  a  driver's  course  and 
had  my  car  and  did  fine.  I  never  went  into  anything  with  the  feeling  that  I 
couldn't  do  it. 

Another  meaningful  aspect  of  Denise's  life  as  a  woman  is  her  maturing  into 

womanhood  at  puberty.  She  explains  that  she  saw  this  as  natural  and  as  related  to  her 

capacity  to  bear  children.  She  had  already  witnessed  an  older  sister  develop  and  had 

been  thoroughly  prepared  for  menstruation  by  her  mother. 

At  puberty  I  was  a  very  natural  person  with  the  natural  phenomena  of  your 
body  and  life.  That  didn't  bother  me.  I  wasn't  frightened  or  anything  because 
I  knew  my  mother  was  a  healthy  woman,  was  a  happy  woman  My  sister 
ahead  of  me  had  gone  through  it  and  to  me  it  was  just,  I  m  a  woman  and  this 
is  part  of  my  life.  And  it's  for  a  reason  that  I  am  like  this.  And  number  one 
must  be  that  a  woman  will  bear  the  children.  Otherwise  I  probably  would 
never  have  periods  or  menstruation  or  anything.  It  s  all  part  of  the  cycle,  of 
the  functioning  of  my  body,  and  it's  just  like  having  a  toothache  or  anything 
else.  It's  there  and  it’s  just  part  of  my  life.'  It  didn't  really  bother  me  or 
frighten  me  or  anything.  I  was  prepared.  My  mother  told  me.  I  say  my 
mother  and  father  were  way  ahead  of  their  time.  My  mother  would  speak 
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freely  of  prostitution  in  1935  to  1940,  as  they  do  it  in  the  open  media  today. 
Whereas  the  word  wasn’t  even  mentioned  in  her  home  We  were  very 
fortunate  people.  She  explained  when  we  learned  that  women  sold  their 
bodies  -  my  mother  explained  that  if  that  woman  didn't  sell  her  body  to  a 
man  who  is  necessarily  inclined  to  need  this  sort  of  thing,  you  wouldn't  be 
safe  in  years  to  walk  down  the  street.  It  is  a  good  evil  -  a  bad  evil  on  the 
one  hand,  and  it  is  a  necessary  evil  on  the  other.  It  protects  you  and  I.  And 
that  was  really  something  when  you  think  back  50  years  to  a  person  being 
able  to  say  things  like  that.  And  not  frighten  you  with  life  and  its  happenings. 

She  did  not  accept  it  and  say  that  it  was  a  good  thing,  but  it  was  a  necessary 
evil.  It  wasn't  hidden  from  us.  We  knew  when  we  heard  about  it  or  saw  it; 
we  could  sort  it  out  in  our  minds  and  put  it  into  its  right  perspective.  And  it 
didn't,  as  they  say,  throw  us.  Which,  when  I  think  back  on  it,  they  were  away 
ahead  of  their  times.  And  as  girls  we  were  prepared  by  my  mother  and 
everything  about  how  careful  we  must  be,  because  then  we  could  conceive 
after  that.  That  was  a  very  important  factor  in  a  woman's  life.  I  can 
remember  exactly.  She  told  us  about  the  lining  of  the  womb,  the  uterus,  how 
it  came  away  every  month,  it  rebuilt  itself,  and  the  egg  and  the  ovary, 
everything. 

After  she  began  menstruating  Denise’s  mother  also  informed  her  about  the 
consequences  of  sexual  intercourse,  and  taught  her  to  respect  her  body.  Denise 
explains  that  the  only  preventions  for  pregnancy  at  that  time  were  lack  of  sexual  desire, 
fear  of  becoming  pregnant  and  consequently  being  disgraced,  and  fear  of  being  the 
object  of  men's  jokes.  In  spite  of  the  early  fears  she  is  comfortable  being  a  woman  and 
glad  to  be  feminine. 

And  she  said  at  a  certain  time  if  we  had  anything  to  do  with  a  boy,  any  sexual 
intercourse,  that  we  could  become  pregnant  and  we'd  have  to  bear  the 
consequences.  Naturally  in  those  days  you  would  be  practically  shunned  and 
disgraced,  and  it  would  just  not  be  a  very  nice  experience.  So  we  were 
taught  to  respect  our  bodies  as  a  woman.  And  that  also,  a  man  did  not 
necessarily  love  a  girl  or  think  more  of  you  if  you  had  relationships  with 
them.  Not  to  fool  ourselves;  they  would  probably  turn  around  and  laugh  at  us 
amongst  themselves  in  a  crowd  And  that  deterred  us  more  than  anything 
else  -  to  think  that  these  fellows  would  laugh  at  us.  For  some  reason  it 
wasn't  as  enhanced  as  it  is  today,  the  necessity  for  it.  We  had  no  desire  and 
we  probably  had  enough  fear,  which  I  suppose  was  necessary.  It  was  the 
only  preventative  in  those  days,  to  just  not  ever  think  that  we  would  go  all  the 
way,  as  they  called  it,  with  a  boy.  Myself,  I  had  no  great  desire.  I  was 
happier  dancing,  doing  other  things.  But  we  were  very  well  prepared  for  life. 

That's  why  I  say  very  lucky.  Each  was  put  in  its  right  perspective  in  the  sense 
that  no  matter  how  hard  a  woman  tries,  she  can  never  replace  a  man  to  a 
certain  degree,  ever,  because  we  each  have  our  own  function  and  were  not 
to  downgrade  ourselves.  We  re  just  as  equal  as  they  are,  but  we  could  never 
totally  be  exactly  what  a  man  is  because  we  re  not.  And  a  man  should  not  try 
to  be  a  woman  either  because  he’s  not.  But  of  course  there  s  a  lot  of 
mix-ups  nowadays,  and  it’s  health-wise,  or  physical,  or  psychological,  or 
whatever  it  is.  It's  there.  It  always  has  been,  but  much  of  it  was  hidden.  Its 
sad  because  some  people  could  have  had  help  and  probably  didnt  get  it.  Or 
didn't  understand.  It's  probably  better  in  some  ways  today.  There  probably 
was  a  lot  of  it  but  they  kept  it  to  themselves  and  suffered  But  they  probably 
still  suffer  today  in  confusion  Now  maybe  at  a  certain  age  a  boy  or  girl  who 
has  a  very  bad  experience  —  their  minds  can  play  tricks  on  them,  and  they  can 
get  very  confused.  But  it's  not  too  prevalant,  I  dont  think.  I  think  it  would 
right  itself.  For  me,  I  was  very  comfortable  with  myself  It  was  not  at  all 
traumatic.  But  for  some  it  is.  I  have  enjoyed  my  life  and  I  would  not  change 
my  sex.  I'm  glad  I'm  feminine. 
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To  Denise,  having  an  interesting  discussion  and  enjoying  herself  dancing  was  more 

important  than  romance.  She  didn't  like  the  idea  of  men  treating  her  as  a  sexual  object 

and  wasnt  afraid  to  say  so,  having  been  trained  by  her  parents  to  assert  herself. 

There  weren't  too  many  men  in  my  life  because  I  was  a  very  independent 
person  and  I  wasn't  interested  sexually.  I  was  a  very,  very  lucky  person  I 
guess.  I  never  had  a  great  sexual  desire,  even  through  puberty.  I  just  loved 
to  be  with  a  boy  and  have  a  good  time,  and  I  wasn't  too  much  for  letting  them 
touch  me  or  anything  unless  I  really,  really  cared.  And  there  were  only  two 
The  first  one  I  married  and  then  I  was  a  widow  for  10  years,  and  then  I 
remarried.  But  my  relationships  were  very  friendly  and  very  happy  but  very 
short.  Because  I  couldn't  be  bothered  with  going  out  with  them  and  dancing 
and  going  out  on  a  nightly  basis  if  I  didn't  really  care.  I  was  different  that  way 
I  guess.  Some  girls  had  to  need  to  have  an  escort  to  go  to  a  dance,  no 
matter  if  they  really  cared  for  him.  They'd  go  anyway,  but  I  didn't.  If  I  didn't 
care  for  their  company  on  a  communicative  basis  of  talking  or  exchanging 
ideas  or  anything,  I  just  didn't  bother.  So  I  didn't  have  any  great  interest  in 
romances  or  anything  I  could  go  out  to  a  show  with  my  sister  and  enjoy  it 
just  as  much  as  going  with  a  fellow  I  didn't  care  for.  It  was  just  a  boring 
evening  for  me  if  I  went  with  someone  I  didn't  care  for.  I  couldn't  wait  to  get 
home.  So  I  just  didn’t  bother.  But  if  they  were  good  dancers  and  I  could 
trust  them  that  they  wouldn't  try  anything  indecent  or  anything  -  if  they  would 
take  me  dancing  that  was  just  the  greatest,  because  I  loved  to  dance.  But  as 
soon  as  it  was  over  I  wanted  to  be  home  and  that  was  it.  The  association 
was  over.  And  if  they  tried  to  kiss  me  too  much  or  put  their  hands  where 
they  shouldn't,  that  just  didn't  go  over  with  me.  I  just  didn’t.  And  luckily  I  was 
trained  by  my  parents;  I  wasn't  meek  and  mild.  Like  some  girls  don’t  like  it  but 
they  haven't  the  courage  to  say  so.  And  I  did.  Like  I  didn't  care  if  they  liked 
me  after  that  or  not.  I  didn't  have  a  popularity  plight.  Like  some  girls  need  to 
be  popular  with  a  lot  of  boys.  I  just  never  cared  for  that,  whereas  some  girls 
do  go  out  of  their  way  to  be  popular  with  a  lot  of  others.  I  wasn't,  so  I  didn't 
really  have  any  great  interesting  romances. 

Above  Denise  mentions  that  she  married  twice.  She  explains  further  that  her 

first  husband  was  killed  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  specific  circumstances  having 

been  kept  from  her  by  the  War  Secrets  Act. 

My  first  marriage  was  through  the  war  of  course.  We  were  really  in  love. 

We  were  married  and  we  had  the  first  son.  And  my  husband  was  killed  in  an 
accident  after  the  war,  and  then  I  was  a  widow  for  10  years.  He  stayed  in 
the  services,  transporting  the  troops  from  Halifax  to  England  -  that  was  in 
the  medical  section,  and  picking  up  troops  and  bringing  them  back  to  Halifax. 

And  someplace  there  was  a  strange  accident  on  a  boat  in  the  English  Channel, 
possibly  mines  or  something  that  wasn't  all  cleaned  out.  Something  happened 
anyway,  but  you  never  get  the  real  truth  of  it.  It  was  just  an  explosion  at  sea. 

He  was  an  officer  in  the  medical,  so  he  had  a  good  salary.  There  was 
relatively  no  other  kind  of  work  in  those  days  in  the  medical  corps.  You're 
given  a  certain  study  all  through  the  army  in  the  medical  corps  -  first  aid  and 
extended  services  -  and  he  became  an  officer  in  that  field  and  liked  it  well 
enough  to  stay  with  it.  And  since  the  war  was  over,  travelling  back  and  forth 
seemed  perfectly  safe  until  there  was  an  accident  of  some  sort  on  the  boat. 

We  really  never  got  the  whole  truth  of  it  because' you  get  your  war 
telegrams  and  your  information  and  there’s  no  way  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

So  you  just  kind  of  have  to  forget  about  it,  about  what  happened  It’s  the 
War  Secrets  Act. 

Denise  describes  the  kind  of  relationship  she  had  with  her  first  husband  -  how  they 
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were  both  friends  and  lovers,  and  how  she  still  perceives  the  relationship  as  very 

special.  She  explains  that  they  were  married  six  years  before  he  went  overseas  during 

the  war,  and  that  she  is  glad  to  have  experienced  the  quality  of  love  she  had  with  him, 

for  as  long  as  she  had  it.  Thirty  years  later  particular  sounds  and  sights  still  trigger 

Denise’s  memory  of  him  and  the  special  love  they  shared. 

But  our  relationship,  well  it's  a  thing  that,  it's  a  very  hard  thing  to  describe  the 
kind  of  love  that  we  had  Because  my  mother  said,  'Of  all  the  men  that  have 
gone  overseas,  if  anyone  isn't  going  to  come  back  it  will  be  him.  Because 
there  is  not  too  many  people  that  have  this  kind  of  love.  It  comes  once  in  a 
lifetime,  and  it  just  might  not  last.  Because  people  love  each  other  but  they 
don't  like  each  other,'  she  said.  His  name  was  Billy  and  she  said,  'You  and  Billy 
are  very  much  in  love  but  you  also  like  each  other.'  He  probably  could  have 
put  his  dirty  work  boots  in  the  middle  of  my  kitchen  or  living  room,  and  I 
probably  would  take  them  and  clean  them  and  polish  them.  That  wouldn't 
even  have  hurt  me.  So  it  was  a  devotion  and  a  love  When  he  left,  for  two 
or  three  years  after,  I  could  still  feel  his  presence;  could  feel  him  giving  me 
strength.  It  was  a  very  difficult  and  sad  time,  very  much,  but  it  wasn't  a  love 
that  comes  every  day.  A  friend  of  mine  said  the  other  day,  'There  is  no 
perfect  love.’  But  my  mother  said,  'That  was  a  perfect  couple,  and  there  is 
that  possibility  that  it's  too  good  to  be  true.  Be  prepared  that  it  could  just  be 
that  it's  just  too  good  for  this  world;  he  just  might  not  come  back.’  We  liked 
each  other.  We  d  have  our  little  arguments  or  something,  but  I  liked  what  he 
did  and  he  liked  the  way  I  did  things  and  we  liked  each  other.  How  I  did 
things,  he'd  always  be  pleased  and  say  how  nice  it  was  and  how  nicely  I  did  it. 
He’d  take  time.  And  everything  he  did  for  me  was  always  right  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  And  I'm  sure  it  was  because  he  was  a  very  nice  person.  You 
know,  there  are  many  lovers  who  don’t  like  each  other.  They  hate  -  they  put 
up  with  it  because  of  the  physical  love,  but  they  don't  like  the  person 
particularly.  But  there  is  that  sort  of  a  love  -  the  chemistry  is  there  and 
everything  but  the  liking  that  person  and  what  they  do,  sometimes  they  just 
hate  some  of  the  things  they  do.  I  had  both:  the  liking  and  the  loving  And  it 
sure  makes  you  a  very  happy  person.  You  feel  so  -  its  just  so  very  difficult 
to  explain  —  because  how  to  put  it  into  words,  that  your  life  is  so  full?  And 
you  realize  how  lucky  you  are.  But  in  realizing  that  there's  a  fear  of  losing,  of 
something  happening,  because  you  know  very  well  that  it's  like  my  mother 
said,  'Too  good  to  be  true.'  You  don't  have  the  fear  but  yet  you  do.  You  want 
it  to  be  forever,  but  yet  you  know  somehow  that  it  might  not  be.  And  there  s 
a  lot  of  trust.  They  could  go  anywhere  away  from  you  or  anything  and 
there’s  that  trust.  You  know  that  they  won't  do  certain  things  and  its  such  a 
good  feeling  It's  part  of  my  life  that  I’m  so  glad  I  had,  because  I  know  what 
love  is  and  the  ability  to  love  and  the  completion  of  real  love  at  least.  I've  had 
that,  and  many  people  never  know  it.  Because  they  dont  have  the  capability 
of  loving  or  the  ability  to  love  as  much,  in  giving  love.  Thats  also  something 
that  they  miss  in  life,  but  they  just  don't  have  it.  Whereas  we  both  had  it  for 
each  other.  It  was  really  wonderful!  It  was  very  difficult  to  lose,  but  a  few 
years  of  realization  that  you  might  never  have  had  it,  you  figure  its  better  to 
have  had  it  than  never  to  have  known  this.  We  were  married  six  years 
before  he  went  overseas.  Altogether  it  was  seven  years.  So  thats  quite  a 
long  time.  That’s  quite  a  long  time.  But  its  still  quite  vivid  in  some  of  his 
actions  and  some  of  the  things  he  said  and  everything.  Even  yet  today,  and 
that  was  some  30  years  ago.  Switching  on  a  light,  flicking  the  light  switch  in 
a  bathroom  or  something  —  the  sound  of  it  will  remind  me  sometimes,  away 
back  a  flash  of  memory.  Or  somebody  with  slightly  greenish  eyes  or 
something,  or  a  silhouette  of  a  head,  or  something  in  a  crowd  -  even  30 
years  later  ~  will  give  you  that  little  quickness,  just  remind  you  of  it  Or  a 
snowy  day  or  a  piece  of  music,  just  little  things  which  are  very  normal  to 
thousands  of  other  people.  You  dont  forget.  But  some  people  want  to 
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forget,  since  it  probably  wouldn't  be  there  anymore.  I  don't  know  for  sure.  It 
was  very  special.  Very  special!  Very,  very  special!  And  it  was  the  first 
meeting,  this  is  another  thing  too  that  I  meant.  We  fell  in  love  the  first  night 
we  met.  We  knew  there  was  just  something  there;  we  just  cared.  And  of 
course  it  grew  better  and  better  all  the  time.  But  we  knew  we  wanted  to  see 
each  other  again  immediately  from  the  first  evening  we  met.  I  was  20  then. 

And  I  was  in  Edmonton,  working  for  -  by  that  time  I  was  probably  working  in 
the  offices  of  Henry  Birks,  bookkeeping  for  Henry  Birks.  And  there  was  a 
feeling  of  something  that  we  just  communicated  without  words,  sort  of  thing. 

Just  one  one  of  those  things.  It  just  happened.  And  it  was  an  evening  where 
my  sister  begged  me  to  go  to  a  show  with  her.  I  didn't  want  to  go;  I  wanted 
to  stay  home  because  I  wasn't  for  going  out  as  much  as  her.  And  we  came 
out  of  the  show  and  these  two  fellows  were  standing  on  the  corner  of  101 
Street  and  Jasper.  And  the  fellow  that  Bill  was  standing  with  knew  my  sister 
very  well  and  started  talking  to  her  and  everything,  and  he  asked  my  sister  to 
come  in  and  have  coffee.  And  they  jumped  on  the  bus  with  us  -  because 
people  didn't  have  cars  in  those  days  -  and  we  sat  and  chatted  there  that 
evening.  And  he  phoned  -  this  was  about  a  Wednesday  -  and  he  phoned 
Saturday  night  and  we  started  going  together  from  there  on  in.  It  was  a  very 
happy  relationship.  Very  happy!  Lots  of  fun  talking  and  going  to  shows  and 
skating,  and  just  very  happy  to  be  together.  And  I  always  remember  the 
show.  It  was  Elizabeth  Taylor  in  her  first  movie  there  where  she  rode  in  the 
Kentucky  Derby  with  her  hair  caught  in  a  little  cap,  you  remember.  I'll  always 
remember  the  show.  That  was  what  it  was.  She  was  about  1  0  or  11  years 
old. 

Describing  her  adjustment  to  her  husband’s  death,  Denise  clarifies  that  it  was  at 
this  stage  in  her  life  that  she  took  secretarial  training.  She  tells  that  she  felt  more 
empathy  and  support  from  men  than  from  women  at  this  time,  feeling  that  the  men 
admired  her  determination  to  manage  on  her  own.  In  contrast,  women  seemed  intent  on 
having  fun,  apparently  not  wanting  to  face  how  they  would  handle  Denise's  situation  or 
possibly  being  afraid  they  couldn't  be  as  strong  as  she  was.  This  she  found  to  be  true 
of  her  family  as  well  as  friends.  She  describes  how  it  especially  hurt  her  that  her  sisters 
resented  babysitting  for  her. 

My  relationship  with  my  husband  was  a  thing  that  you  can  hardly  talk  about,  in 
the  sense  that' it  was  a  real  love  and  very,  very  difficult  to  forget  and  very 
difficult  to  accept  at  the  time,  that  he  had  to  be  one  of  them  that  was  gone. 

But  you  had  thousands  of  others  in  the  same  situation  so  it  was  a  part  of 
your  life  that  you  just  had  to  live  through.  And  I  went  to  work.  I  finished  my 
school.  It  was  then  that  I  went  to  McTavish  Business  College,  got  my 
business  course,  and  you  just  kind  of  lived  it  out  because  you  knew  you 
weren't  alone,  you  weren't  the  only  one.  But  it  was  a  very  difficult  time. 

Through  that  I  will  say  this,  that  your  greatest  empathy  or  sympathy  of 
consideration  of  feeling  for  you  came  from  men  more  than  women.  The  men 
had  more  of  a  really  sympathy,  if  you  can  call  it  consideration  of  you,  at  the 
moment  -  surviving  the  issue,  holding  your  job,  looking  after  your  child.  They 
had  a  greater  admiration  of  you,  and  were  more  willing  to  help  you  in  every 
way  they  could  because  you  were  helping  yourself  -  more  than  women.  If 
you  were  stuck  with  a  load  of  groceries  at  the  store,  your  car  wouldn't  start, 
they  would  be  right  there  to  start  the  car.  They’d  tow  your  car  home,  they'd 
take  your  groceries  home  and  they'd  never  make  any  physical  demands  on 
you.  They  admired  you  for  your  strength  and  what  you  were  doing.  They 
thought  it  was  just  great  and  they  just  couldn't  do  enough  for  you.  Whereas 
women  just  sort  of  politely,  not  ignored  you,  but  didn't  even  know  what  was 
going  on  inside  your  mind  or  how  much  you  hurt  or  anything.  They  didnt 
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seem  to  be  aware  of  it.  I  found  that  men  there  really  showed  a  great 
empathy  and  consideration,  and  didn't  make  any  demands  on  you  physically. 

Like  because  of  what  they  were  for  me,  never  once  did  they  demand  anything 
in  return.  That  was  one  experience  that  I  found  For  women  it  was  too  much 
trouble  to  help  you.  If  you  were  trying  to  start  your  car  on  a  very  cold  day, 
they  would  walk  by  and  just  sort  of  politely  say,  'Well,  I'll  see  you,'  and  away 
they  went.  They  never  stopped  to  see  if  they  could  do  anything  or  come  and 
visit  you  ar  anything.  They  never  really  went  much  out  of  their  way.  They 
just  didn't  want  to  hear  the  misery.  I  think  what  was  happening,  what  I  found, 
was  they  soon  tired  of  you  talking  of  your  ever-loving  husband  that  you  had 
lost,  and  how  lonesome  you  are  and  how  sad  you  are,  a  lonely  widow.  They 
will  listen  to  it  once  whereas  a  man  could  sit  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
you,  and  put  you  over  a  bad  spot  for  an  hour.  Give  you  all  the  time  in  the 
world  and  yet  never  made  any  physical  demands  or  asked  for  anything  in 
return.  That  was  one  experience  that  I  found  very  hard.  I  found  that  women 
soon  wanted  to  be  where  all  the  laughter  was  and  all  the  fun,  more  than  the 
men.  That  was  a  strange  thing,  but  there  it  was.  Even  in  brothers  and  sisters. 

My  own  brothers  would  do  far  more  for  me  than  my  sisters.  That  went  all 
the  way  down  the  line  -  friends,  family  -  showing  that  the  males  were  the 
greatest  helper  -  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do  for  you.  But  the  woman 
was  too  busy.  She  had  her  own  little  fun  to  do  and  her  own  little  thing  to  go 
to  and  her  own  hair  to  get  done  and  her  makeup  and  everything.  She  just 
didn't  want  too  much  involvement  because  it  encroached  into  her  time  of 
enjoying  her  life.  Whereas  a  man  could  give  a  lot  of  time.  As  I  say,  never  put 
any  physical  demands  in  return.  But  I  think  it  was  because  of  the  admiration 
that  I  wasn't  sitting  around  crying,  demanding  a  lot  of  help.  I  was  really 
struggling  and  doing  it.  I  never  cried  about  it  or  talked  about  it  or  showed 
that  it  was  even  going  on,  and  I  think  there  was  a  kind  of  male  admiration. 

The  strength  alone  was  showing  and  they  reacted  to  it.  I  think  that  the 
women  probably  thought  that  if  ever  they  were  in  the  same  position,  it 
frightened  them  in  the  sense  that,  'Would  I  be  able  to  do  this  if  this  happened 
to  me?'  So  they  didn't  want  to  touch  it  too  much  -  like  a  fear  of  it.  They 
admired  me  but  they  didn't  like  me  in  the  sense  that  I  represented  a  strength 
that  they  were  afraid  they  didn't  have.  That's  the  meaning  I  got  out  of  it. 

Many  times  I  was  hurt  through  my  own  sisters,  who  had  to  babysit  my  child, 
and  they  didn't  always  act  happy  about  it.  Many's  the  time  I  would  ride  on  a 
bus  and  say  to  myself  -  I  was  a  Catholic  and  a  Christian  -  and  I  used  to  ask 
God  to  forgive  them  because  they  didn't  know  what  they  were  doing.  They 
don't  know  how  I  feel.  They  don't  mean  to  be  doing  this  to  me.  They  just 
don't  know  how  I  feel.' 

Denise  explains  that  women  who  are  presently  experiencing  difficulties  are  now  able  to 

appreciate  the  difficulties  she  went  through  as  a  widow.  She  describes  the  aspects  of 

her  life  that  gave  her  meaning  and  helped  her  to  continue  -  her  baby  son,  her  desire  to 

create  the  kind  of  home  her  husband  had  wanted,  and  the  support  she  was  given  by  her 

male  bosses  at  work.  She  explains  that  she  had  no  intent  in  remarrying  quickly,  and 

describes  why  she  rejected  two  male  friends  in  particular. 

By  the  same  token  I'm  going  to  come  back  in  the  circle  and  say  that  five 
different  women  have  come  to  me  when  something  has  happened  to  one  of 
their  children  in  their  teenage  years,  situations  in  their  life  have  come  the  full 
circle  back  to  me  and  they  said,  'My  God1  How  did  you  feel?  We  didnt  have 
a  clue.  How  now,  when  you  tell  us  to  get  through  this,  how  did  you  do  it? 

What  did  you  do  to  get  through  it  the  way  you  did?'  And  you  can't  really  - 
you  can  tell  them  how  you  felt,  how  you  reacted,  but  if  they  dont  have  the 
strength  to  get  up  every  morning  at  6:30,  dress  up  and  go  to  work  no  matter 
how  you  feel,  they  won't  be  able  to  do  it,  will  they?  Like  I  just  went  to  work 
and  that  was  the  end  if  it.  I  just  didn't  stay  moping  around  the  house.  Part  of 
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it  too,  was  the  fact  that  my  first  husband  loved  books,  loved  reading.  He  was 
very  bookish.  He  wanted  a  nice  home,  he  wanted  books  and  music  and  a 
comfortable  home  -  not  a  mansion  or  anything,  but  a  warm  sort  of 
atmosphere.  So  that  kept  me  going  in  the  sense  that  I  thought,  'Well,  this  is 
what  he  wanted  and  I'll  make  it  that  way.  And  I'll  raise  our  son  in  that 
atmosphere.'  So  that's  what  I  did.  I  got  enough  money,  I  bought  a  little  house 
and  I  furnished  it  nicely,  and  I  had  a  nice  bookcase  and  nice  books,  and  I  lived 
10  years  like  that,  until  I  remarried  this  man  when  the  boy  was  10  years  old 
When  my  first  husband  was  killed  the  boy  was  about  six  months  old.  That 
was  a  great  help  too,  of  course  -  that  gave  me  something  to  live  for.  Just  a 
very  short  honeymoon  and  you  hardly  need  to  say  any  more.  It  gave  me 
something  to  live  for,  and  he  was  a  lot  like  his  dad,  so  that  was  great.  But  as 
far  as  getting  in  with  other  men  and  wanting  to  marry  shortly,  I  had  absolutely 
no  interest  whatsoever.  I  did  have  two  friends  but  it  was  just  a  very  short 
friendship.  I  could  see  that  it  wouldn't  work  with  a  child,  and  I  wasn't  going  to 
have  any  part  of  that.  And  then  the  second  friendship  was  very  short  too.  I 
just  didn't  care  for  him,  though  he  cared  greatly  for  me,  in  the  sense  that  he 
would  probably  have  been  good  to  the  child  and  everything.  But  he  was  10 
years  younger  so  I  just  gave  that  up.  And  all  of  our  family  held  our  age.  Like 
I  was  probably  about  30  and  he  probably  thought  I  was  about  21.  For  years 
and  years  we  just  kind  of  held  our  age.  We  always  were  taken  years 
younger  than  we  were,  even  today  somehow.  Like  no  one  will  believe  that 
I'm  65  next  March.  So  that's  the  way  it  goes  It  was  hard,  but  as  I  say,  in  the 
male  world  I  was  accepted  very  well  and  helped  and  promoted  in  any 
situation.  When  I  got  into  the  Safeway  store  I  was  a  hard  worker.  I  was  a 
conscientious  worker  and  I  was  very  quick  at  my  work.  And  in  no  time  at  all 
they  promoted  me  to  first  cashier.  And  two  years  up  the  road  they  put  me  in 
their  training  school,  training  cashiers.  They  did  not  hold  me  back.  Many  of 
the  women  were  jealous  of  this  in  a  way.  Not  jealous,  but  they  probably 
could  have  done  as  well  as  I  could  for  a  cashier  in  training,  but  they  gave  me 
the  opportunity  because  they  could  see  the  greater  need  for  it.  So  in  that 
way  they  were  very  considerate.  So  I  got  very  much  support.  Very  much 
support.  From  the  men. 

Elaborating  on  her  experience  of  a  lack  of  support  and  lack  of  empathy  from  women, 
Denise  now  realizes  that  women  were  caught  up  in  their  own  lives  and  did  not 
understand  her  situation.  Women  at  home,  she  thinks,  might  have  resented  that  she  was 
out  working  and  they  were  not.  Women  she  worked  with,  not  knowing  she  was  a 
widow,  didn't  understand  her  commitment  to  her  job  and  felt  jealous  about  her 
promotions. 

I  suppose  some  of  the  women  that  were  back  at  home  probably  thought  I 
was  lucky  to  be  out  working,  but  didn  t  know  that  I  would  have  traded  places 
with  them  Because  between  women  there  s  not  always  the  right 
communication.  They'll  say  something  in  their  minds,  react  to  it,  and  their 
feelings  toward  you  will  be  a  resentment  or  something.  Rather  than  speak 
out  and  say,  Now  you  re  having  it  tough  and  everything,  you  re  a  widow,  but 
I'd  trade  places  with  you  and  go  out  in  that  working  world.  I'm  sick  of  being 
home  with  three  little  kids.'  But  they  won't  tell  you  that.  So  they  dont  think 
you  have  it  that  tough.  They  think  you’re  luckier  than  they  are.  That’s  lack  of 
communication  between  women.  You  get  50  or  60  women  in  a  big  business 
corporation,  secretaries,  clerk-typists,  you  get  them  and  they  will  not  blend 
together.  They're  their  own  worst  enemy  that  way.  Whereas  I  made  myself 
blend  with  both  men  and  women.  I  would  not  let  a  woman  dislike  me.  I 
would  find  out  why  she  disliked  me.  I  wanted  to  know,  Why  do  I  bother  this 
person7  Is  it  the  way  I  talk?  Why  does  she  snub  me?  I  d  make  a  point  to 
find  out  why  she  snubbed  me  and  then  I'd  humorously  get  her  out  of  it.  A  lot 
of  humor  to  get  her  out  of  it.  I  wouldn  t  hurt  feelings  or  anything,  but  d  find 
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a  sense  of  humor  and  the  first  thing  we  knew  we  were  good  friends,  and  I 
was  a  different  person  than  she  thought  I  was.  She  found  out  that  I  wasn't 
the  person  she  thought  -  that  I  did  have  feelings,  that  I  did  care  -  by  finding 
out  what  I  was  about.  Then  she  didn't  resent  me  as  much.  First  and  foremost 
they  thought  I  was  a  climber  and  I  wanted  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  no 
matter  what.  And  I  was  absolutely  the  opposite.  I  would  have  stayed  a 
clerk-typist  for  10  years  and  never  grumbled  But  if  I  was  capable  and 
moved  on  to  another  position  because  the  boss  saw  that  I  could  do  it  and  do 
it  very  conscientiously,  not  make  any  mistakes  in  answering  that  telephone  or 
taking  a  message  properly  or  turning  off  any  customers,  they  put  me  in  there. 
Not  because  I  asked  but  because  he  thought,  'She  won't  turn  off  any 
customers  in  this  store,  or  on  that  telephone.  She  treats  them  right  and  they'll 
be  back.'  Whereas  the  other  party,  just  someday  if  she  isn't  feeling  good, 
just  might  turn  off  a  customer  and  you  lose  a  customer.  You  wouldn't  put 
her  in  that  position.  But  she  didn't  realize  she  was  doing  it  to  herself  by  being 
moody  or  coming  in  not  feeling  good  someday.  And  I  was  always  on  a  pretty 
even  keel.  Once  I  was  at  work,  it  was  my  work.  I  didn't  bring  in  my  home 
problems  into  my  job.  I  left  them  at  home  and  did  my  day's  work  as  best  I 
could.  Whereas  some  people  bring  them  into  the  job  and  it  interferes  with 
being  promoted.  But  they  don’t  realize  that.  They  blame  the  boss.  The 
women  I  worked  with  misunderstood  the  situation  -  my  need  for  the  job  and 
doing  it  well  and  needing  to  hold  that  job  to  support  myself  and  my  child. 

Many  of  them  didn't  even  know  I  was  a  widow  until  they  got  talking  to  me. 

They  thought  I  was  married  and  had  a  double  salary  and  everything.  They 
didn't  even  take  time  to  find  out.  But  the  fact  that  I  didn’t  bring  all  this  into 
the  job  made  me  more  efficient  on  the  job. 

When  Denise  did  marry  again,  10  years  later,  it  was  to  a  long  time  family 

acquaintance  with  whom  she  felt  comfortable  and  secure.  She  explains  that  although 

this  relationship  is  very  different  from  her  first  marriage,  she  finds  it  very  satisfying. 

I  did  get  married  again,  but  10  years  later.  And  that  was  a  long  time  family 
acquaintance.  Like  the  man  I’m  married  to  now.  My  sister  married  his  brother 
and  that  friendship  grew  through  a  period  of  maybe  two  years  by  being  at 
family  gatherings  and  the  dinners  and  everything.  He  was  a  bachelor.  He  was 
about  38  years  old,  and  I  knew  his  family  background,  I  knew  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  And  I  knew  exactly  the  type  of  person  he  was  and  I  knew 
exactly  that  he  would  be  a  very  good  husband  and  a  very  good  companion 
and  there'd  be  no  demands  on  me.  And  I  knew  his  mother  and  father  and 
their  type  of  life.  And  it  was  a  very  nice  relationship  and  a  very,  very  good 
marriage.  A  very  satisfying  -  very  satisfactory!  Very!  To  me  it  meant  a  very 
good  and  happy  relationship  in  the  sense  that  when  you've  lived  alone  for  10 
years,  you  appreciate  a  good  person  and  a  considerate  person.  And  they  can 
just  be  sitting  in  their  chair  and  not  talking  for  three  hours,  but  you  know 
they're  there.  And  you've  known  loneliness  and  you  just  know  it's  better  than 
being  alone.  Maybe  not  the  same  deep  intensive  love,  but  certainly  the  same 
admiration  and  consideration  and  appreciation.  It's  somebody  you  can  trust, 
somebody  that  respects  you  and  cares  for  you,  and  it's  a  full  life.  We  were 
together  for  two  years  before  we  got  married,  which  was  very,  very  nice. 

He  was  very  good,  both  to  me  and  the  boy,  and  he  still  thinks  the  world  of 
him.  And  I  just  knew  that  I  wasn't  making  a  mistake  because  he  wasn't  no 
stranger  to  the  family.  He  knew  what  I  was  and  everything,  and  my  situation. 
And  everything  was  accepted  and  we  loved  each  other  very  much  and  it 
worked  out  beautifully.  It  will  be  coming  up  25  years  since  we  were  married. 

I  probably  couldn't  forgive  him  his  faults  as  a  younger  person,  as  quickly  as  I 
would  have  the  first  man,  but  rather  than  look  at  the  faults  I  think  on  the 
qualities  as  you  grow  old.  Fine  qualities,  and  it  soon  eliminates  the  little 
frustrating  things  which  are  so  minor.  Like  the  very  menial,  minor,  everyday 
things  which  a  person  should  hardly  relate  to,  but  I  suppose  it's  the  little 
things  that  make  or  break  marriages  or  friendships.  Maybe  having  to  wait  for 
something  to  be  done  around  the  house,  or  maybe  wait  for  three  months 
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before  it  gets  done.  I  think  nothing  of  that  now.  It's  so  minor.  But  things  that 
I  relate  to  that  bother  me  -  not  bother  me  but  I  feel  I've  missed  a  lot  -  is  that 
I  love  to  dance,  and  he  doesn't  dance  at  all.  I  love  to  play  cards  and  he 
doesn't  play  cards  at  all.  That  was  all  a  very  entertaining  evening  for  me,  was 
to  play  with  friends  and  have  a  nice  game  of  cards  -  bridge  or  something, 
which  the  first  husband  just  loved  He  was  much  more  bookish  and  read  and 
everything,  and  much  more  alert  in  noticing  things.  Whereas  now  I  just  don't 
worry  that  much  about  it.  I  think  of  how  steadfast  he  is  and  that  he's  a  good 
provider  and  that,  and  I  just  had  to  let  that  slide  out  of  my  life  and  make  up 
with  other  things. 

Determined  to  not  compare  her  marriages  and  to  facilitate  living  in  the  present,  Denise 

vowed  never  to  let  the  fact  of  her  first  marriage  interfere  with  her  second  one.  Her 

concern  was  with  letting  go  of  the  past  and  living  for  the  present  in  order  to  make  the 

most  of  each  day.  To  this  end  she  has  purposely  not  told  people  that  she  was 

previously  married,  leaving  them  to  believe  that  her  present  marriage  is  her  only 

marriage  This  information  explains  in  part  the  discrepancies  in  the  early  part  of  the 

interview,  when  Denise  talks  about  having  stayed  home  with  her  children  when  they  were 

young  and  only  going  out  to  work  when  her  children  were  in  school.  Perhaps  also 

reflected  in  the  discrepancies  is  a  tendancy  to  talk  in  terms  of  an  ideal  rather  than  what 

was  real,  as  she  did  initially  in  her  discussion  of  her  mother. 

When  I  got  married  I  did  what  probably  very  few  people  know,  that  this  is  my 
second  marriage.  Maybe  10  people  other  than  my  family.  Even  the  people  I 
worked  with  all  these  years  never  knew  that  he  was  my  second  husband.  I 
did  not  tell  them.  I  made  it  the  marriage.  I  didn't  let  the  first  one  overlap  into 
the  second  one.  I  closed  the  book  on  the  day  when  I  married  Van.  I 
absolutely  closed  the  book  and  sealed  it  and  I  have  never  reopened  it  in  front 
of  him.  We  never  mention  his  name,  any  of  the  past,  or  anything.  It's  as  if  he 
didn't  exist.  In  my  heart  he's  there,  and  in  my  dreams  and  memories  I  have  to 
myself.  But  I  never,  never  let  anybody  know  because  I  feel  it  wouldn't  be  fair 
to  Van.  I  never  compare  him  at  all.  He  is  Van,  I  married  him,  this  is  my 
marriage  and  I  am  determined  it  was  going  to  work.  It  was  going  to  be  happy 
and  I  just  never  compared.  He's  not  as  alert  in  the  sense  that  for  reading 
certain  things  or  communicating  or  talking  with  me.  Like  Billy  and  I  could  talk 
like  you  and  I  for  three  hours.  Van  is  not  a  talkative  person  in  the  sense  of 
deep  conversation.  And  intellectually  he's  not  nearly  as  much  as  the  first 
husband.  But  I  say,  'Well,  who  knows?  Maybe  the  other  one  would  have 
given  all  that  up  too,  10  years  up  the  road  I  was  only  married  to  him  for 
seven  years,  so  maybe  this  is  better  than  the  first.'  I  have  to  accept  that  this 
is  good.  I  look  for  the  good  qualities  and  I  think  of  what  is  here  today,  not 
what  is  gone  behind  me.  Because  you  can't  change  that.  You  can  change 
tomorrow  and  the  next  day  a  little  bit,  but  you  can't  change  yesterday.  So  let 
yesterday  lie  and  go  on  with  what  you  have.  You  can  only  use  yesterday  as  a 
learning  experience  to  better  tomorrow.  You  can't  live  in  it.  You  don’t  always 
do  it  perfectly.  You  make  your  silly  mistakes  along  the  way.  You  make  your 
mistakes  just  like  everybody  else  and  then  you  have  to  correct  them  and  all 
this.  But  you  learn  not  to  repeat  that  same  mistake  of  saying  nasty  things  or 
doing  things  that  hurt  your  husband.  You  learn  not  to  do  them  over  and  over. 

There  are  certain  things  that  I  know  he  doesnt  like  I  just  dont  do  it,  in  the 
sense  that  nagging  him  for  instance,  or  pushing  him  to  get  something  done.  I 
just  let  him  be  When  he's  ready  he  does  it.  It's  not  that  important.  That's 
one  thing  I  learned  throught  the  loss  of  the  first  one  -  how  much  is  not 
important.  Live  and  make  today  important,  because  tomorrow  might  not  be 
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there.  It's  so  important!  Even  with  your  children.  Never  miss  a  day  that  you 
can  love  them  or  share  something  with  them  or  make  them  feel  really 
important  as  people.  Make  them  learn  to  like  themselves  and  to  value 
themselves  because  like  I  say,  tomorrow  might  not  be  there.  Don't  waste  any 
time  giving  out  love  and  understanding,  as  much  as  possible  anyway.  You're 
only  human.  But  that's  why  I  feel  that  the  role  of  a  woman  is  ever  much  more 
necessary  in  that  way  than  a  man.  Because  men  just  don't  have  as  much  of 
themselves  it  seems,  to  give  that.  You  can't  picture  the  world  as  all  male  or 
all  female  anyway.  But  that's  more  or  less  my  life  as  a  woman.  I've  never 
regretted  ever  being  born  a  woman. 

It  becomes  clear  from  Denise's  answers  to  other  questions,  that  her  life 

experience  has  left  her  a  strong  woman  who  has  the  capacity  to  understand  the  pain  and 

difficulties  of  others.  Asked,  "What  do  you  value  about  yourself?",  she  responded  that 

she  values  her  sensitivity  to  other  people's  pain,  and  her  desire  to  help  them  when  they 

want  help.  She  recognizes  that  some  people,  including  her  husband,  are  not  particularly 

affected  by  other  people's  pain,  and  although  she  tends  to  judge  them  for  this  she 

sometimes  wonders  if  life  wouldn't  be  easier  if  she  was  less  sensitive. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  I  value  possibly  the  most  is  I'll  always  help 
somebody.  I  value  the  fact  that  if  somebody  hurts,  I  hurt  with  them  And  I 
know  how  it  feels  and  I  can  do  something  for  them  rather  than  just  getting  so 
blase  and  let  them  suffer.  I  value  that  in  myself.  I  really  do!  Like  if  a  person 
is  really  feeling  down  and  out,  and  they  needed  help,  I  can  just  pack  it  in  and 
go  and  spend  two  whole  days  with  them.  I  won't  baby  them  or  mollycoddle 
them,  but  I  will  try  everything  I  can  to  pick  them  up  and  put  them  back  on 
their  feet.  I  won't  tell  them  I'm  doing  it  or  anything,  but  I'll  just  do  something 
to  help  them.  And  I  value  that  I  have  that  in  me.  I  really  do  value  that.  That 
caring  for  other  people.  I'll  do  something  about  it.  I  won't  ignore  it  if  I  can 
do  something.  I'm  glad  that  I’ve  got  that.  Maybe  most  people  have  it  but  I 
would  hate  not  to  have  it  because  I  think  it's  a  gift  sort  of  thing.  It's  not 
anyone's  fault  if  they  don't  have  it,  but  it's  almost  like  fate  -  it's  a  gift.  You 
have  it  or  you  haven't.  And  you  can  overdo  it  too.  You  have  to  be  cautious 
of  it  because  sometimes  you  can  go  out  and  help  someone  and  they'd  just  as 
soon  you  didn’t.  You  have  to  know  when  to  do  it.  It  can  be  pushing  in 
sometimes,  where  they'd  just  as  soon  cope  with  it  by  themselves  You  have 
to  know.  Like  I've  waited  with  a  few  people,  when  I  knew  they  really  needed 
help,  and  they  kept  talking  to  me  on  the  phone  or  something,  and  I  would  tell 
that  they've  just  about  reached  the  crying  stage  or  they  can't  cope  with  it 
anymore  and  I'll  say,  'Would  you  like  company?'  'Oh,  would  you  please7  Well 
then  I  go,  'Would  it  disturb  you  if  you  could  come  and  spend  the  day  or 
something?'  Then  I'll  go  and  tidy  up  the  house  or  do  something  that  is 
bothering  them  and  they  couldn't  do.  And  I  know  they'll  feel  better  then.  But  I 
will  not  push  in.  Because  I  have  learned  it’s  better  to  leave  them  if  they  want 
to  cope,  and  let  them  ask,  well,  at  least  come  close  to  asking,  before  you  go 
in.  But  I  value  that.  That  I  have  that  to  help  other  people,  and  to  understand 
when  someone  is  hurting  and  to  recognize  it.  I  feel  that  what  it  means  to  me 
is  I'm  glad  I'm  not  blinded  to  it.  I  think  it  would  be  terrible  if  your  neighbor 
was  sitting  maybe  in  their  home,  and  they'd  give  anything  if  you  d  just  cross 
over  and  do  something.  Or  if  only  they  could  just  have  somebody  do  this  for 
them,  but  then  you  don't  recognize  it  and  they  re  Suffering.  Im  glad  that  I 
have  it  because  of  that.  Or  if  I  was  blind  to  it  I  d  think,  Oh  my  gosh,  that 
person  could  go  on  and  I  could  have  done  this  and  that  and  just  imagine  what 
I  could  have  done.'  They  might  tell  you  six  months  up  the  road.  I’d  have  given 
anything  if  you  could  have  just  come  the  other  day  and  did  this  or  did  that. 

Which  probably  would  happen  if  I  wasn't  able  to  notice  it  I  m  glad  I  m  not 
blinded  to  it.  I  would  just  hate  to  miss  someone  that  could  have  really  had  a 
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real  lift  or  saved  them  from  something,  because  I  wouldn't  notice  it  and  I 
couldn't  help  them.  That's  the  only  explanation  I  guess  for  it.  Like  I  say,  I 
don't  make  a  policy  of  trying  to  cure  the  ails  of  the  world.  I  just  am 
conscious.  If  I  notice  they  need  help,  I  will  be  available  and  let  them  come  for 
help  or  whatever.  I  won't  just  drive  myself  in  because  they  might  just  like  to 
cope  on  their  own,  or  just  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  anyone  else.  That  I 
recognize  too,  which  I'm  glad.  But  I  would  hate  to  be  insensitive  because  I 
think  through  feeling  other  people's  pain,  you  can  better  deal  with  your  own 
when  it  comes  your  way.  You  know  how  another  person  feels  and  that 
tomorrow  will  be  better.  It's  not  always  going  to  be  this  way.  There  is  a  light 
up  the  road.  And  I'm  glad  I'm  not  insensitive.  On  the  other  hand  I  suppose 
you  can  be  too  sensitive.  What  bothers  me,  the  other  person  it  won't  even 
bother  them,  so  they're  better  off  in  a  sense  than  I  am,  because  they're 
getting  through  that  with  no  problem  at  all.  So  maybe  I  am  a  little  too 
sensitive  to  other  people's  pain.  You  can  probably  go  both  ways.  Because 
sometimes  it's  not  as  serious  as  you're  afraid  it  is.  It  looks  more  serious  to 
you.  My  own  husband  is  like  that.  He  does  not  feel  other  people's  pain.  He 
just  doesn't.  I  don't  know  if  it’s  insensitive  or  because  his  nature  is  better 
than  mine.  He  knows  that  it's  there,  they'll  get  over  it,  it'll  be  over  in  time. 

And  maybe  he  deals  with  it  even  better  than  I  do.  I  know  I  judge  him,  but  I've 
often  thought  that  sometimes  I  wish  I  was  more  like  that.  But  still,  I  recognize 
how  they  feel  and  it's  something  I  value.  Because  if  they  come  out  and  tell 
you  how  they're  feeling  and  what  is  going  on  inside  of  them,  you  can  help 
them  because  you  know  how  they  feel. 

The  following  contains  an  example  of  how  Denise's  experience  as  a  widow  enables  her 

to  help  others  with  their  pain.  Also  evident  is  that  her  years  of  working  in  a  school  have 

contributed  to  her  ability  to  understand  the  problems  of  young  people. 

A  lot  of  people  who  really  love  someone,  and  there’s  an  engagement  or 
something,  and  they've  broken  up  and  they  feel  really  bad,  I  still  have  said  to 
them,  'You're  very  lucky  because  you  might  never  have  known  this  situation, 
this  love,  this  feeling,  this  ecstasy.  If  you  didn't  feel  it  you'd  be  like  a 
vegetable.'  And  if  the  person  is  17  or  1  8  or  19  and  you  say  to  them,  'It  is  a 
cushion  and  a  buffer  for  your  system  for  the  bigger  ones  up  the  road,  and 
you  will  be  through  with  this.  Tomorrow  you're  going  to  get  up  and  feel 
rotten,  the  next  day  you  won't  feel  so  bad,  some  night  it  will  go  away  and 
everything  will  be  brighter  the  next  day.  Consider  it  a  piece  of  luck  that  you 
feel  this  way;  you  could  be  a  vegetable  and  feel  nothing.  And  then  you'd  be 
worse  off.'  That's  the  way  I  consider  it.  They  say  they  feel  better  after 
somebody  talks  to  them.  Because,  'Believe  me,'  I  tell  them,  and  really  believe 
it  and  hope  you  will  feel  better.  It's  just  time  is  your  best  friend.  How  much 
time  it  takes  will  depend  on  your  own  system,  but  believe  it  or  not,  it  is  a 
thing  that  you  do  get  over.  But  it's  not  easy.  I'm  not  trying  to  say  that  you 
will  not  feel  pain.  You  will  and  you'd  just  better  feel  it.  Don't  shun  it  and 
cover  it.  Like  if  you've  got  the  flu,  go  to  bed,  go  to  bed  and  take  an  aspirin 
and  a  hot  drink  and  stay  there.  You've  got  the  flu,  you  have  a  right  to  have 
the  flu,  you  deserve  three  days  in  bed  or  five  or  whatever.  Have  the  flu  to  its 
fullest  extent  and  enjoy  your  flu.  And  I  said.  If  you're  depressed,  do  the 
same  thing.  It  might  last  two  or  three  weeks.  You're  depressed1  Take  a  good 
hot  drink  of  cocoa,  have  a  box  of  chocolates  and  a  book  and  enjoy  your 
depression.  You  deserve  three  weeks  in  bed.  Let  it  ride  out  and  then  you  II 
feel  better.  Because  it's  just  like  the  flu  or  another  illness.  But  you  will  get 
over  it.  Just  motivate  yourself  a  little  bit  every  day  though.  Do  something 
useful  every  day.  Don't  just  sit  there.  Run  around1  the  block  or  do  something, 
make  those  wooden  legs  run.  Run1  Get  the  circulation  going.  But  its  by 
chance  that  some  of  us  are  more  capable  of  handling  it  than  others.  I  feel 
sorry  for  people  who  can't  cope.  And  you  see  it  so  often  in  the  schools,  in 
the  young  junior  high  students.  I  didn't  know  it  but  I  wondered  so  much  when 
I'd  hear,  'I  just  can't  cope.'  But  I  sure  know  what  it  means  now,  through  having 
worked  there.  They  really  can't  deal  with  certain  situations  and  they  get  very 
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depressed.  From  there  it's,  well,  some  drugs  probably  or  liquor  or 
something,  or  even  worse,  suicide,  because  they  just  don’t  have  that  little  bit 
of  cope.  It's  their  peers  and  their  friends,  of  course,  that  make  so  much 
difference  to  these  children,  unfortunately.  If  you've  got  a  good  little  group 
of  friends  and  you're  in,  you're  fine.  If  you  haven't,  it's  really  sad. 

Denise  also  prides  herself  in  being  able  to  analyze  a  situation,  understand 

complexities  and  put  problems  into  perspective.  Again  she  refers  to  young  people, 

stating  directly  that  she  values  the  years  she  worked  in  a  school  and  the  experiences  she 

had  which  taught  her  to  be  understanding  and  wise. 

I  guess  I  like  being  able  to  analyze  and  see  a  situation  for  what  it  is,  an 
analyzation  of  something,  and  be  able  to  understand  the  complexities  of  a 
certain  thing.  And  not  make  it  worse  than  what  it  is  when  people  do  things. 

Like  as  you're  bringing  up  your  children,  sometimes  a  teenager  will  do 
something  or  you'll  hear  about  something  or  that,  and  I'm  glad  that  I'm  able  to 
analyze  it  as  youth  doing  something,  and  it  isn't  really  that  serious.  And 
thinking  back  and  thinking,  'I  remember  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  when  I  was 
young,  and  it  isn't  that  terrible.’  You  know,  being  able  to  bring  things  into  the 
right  perspective.  The  ability  to  do  that.  And  not  coming  down  on  a  person 
for  something  that  isn't  really  as  serious  as  what  another  person  might  think  it 
is.  And  recognize  that  probably  thousands  of  other  people  have  done  the 
same  thing  and  it  doesn't  really  mean  that  they're  going  to  be  terrible  people. 

I  think  it  means  security  in  a  way,  because  you  are  not  completely  upheaved 
over  everything.  A  sense  of  peace.  Being  able  to  see  things  for  more  or 
less  what  they  are.  And  it  gives  you  a  sense  of  peace  and  puts  far  less 
stress  and  pressure  on  you  than  long  days  of  thinking,  "What  will  become  of 
this  because  this  was  done?'  And  nothing  will  ever  come  of  it.  I  can't  think 
of  anything  just  now,  as  a  particular  example  or  anything.  Well,  say  a  young 
fellow  would  play  hookey  from  school  or  something  and  some  maybe  might 
think,  'Oh  God1  He’s  going  to  be  a  problem.'  Well  I  learned  that  a  child  can 
play  hookey  from  school  and  go  downtown  maybe  once  on  school  days,  and 
it  doesn't  mean  he’s  going  to  be  a  bum.  It  just  means  he  just  felt  like  doing 
that  that  day.  And  maybe  it’s  good  he  did.  Because  maybe  further  on  he's 
just  wanted  to  do  something  and  did  something  worse  I’m  glad  that  I  have 
that  ability  to  put  things  in  their  right  perspective.  But  that  I  think  has  come 
from  rubbing  elbows  and  seeing  students  and  teachers  and  parents  and 
everything.  I  value  the  fact  that  I  have  14  years  at  that  school.  It  has 
enhanced  my  life  very  much  in  dealing  with  human  nature  And  not  as  they 
say,  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill.  I  value  that  very  much,  that 
experience  that  I  had  at  that  school.  Very  much1  And  the  ability  to  many 
times  be  in  a  discussion  in  the  staff  room,  where  things  came  to  a  conclusion 
and  a  resolution  satisfactorily,  and  that  I  had  that  experience.  I  really 
appreciate  that!  I  value  that  very  much  and  it  has  helped  me  a  lot,  having  been 
out  there  in  that  field.  Especially  in  human  nature.  Business  office  is  one 
thing,  but  when  you  deal  with  young  students  —  I  saw  some  of  those  students 
from  the  time  they  entered  grade  one  and  Ive  seen  them  come  out  of 
university  -  from  that  time,  some  of  them.  And  I  ve  really  valued  that  because 
it  has  made  me  realize  that,  in  spite  of  many  little  things,  through  their  teen 
years  they  become  people.  Like  they  can  be  the  mouthiest  and  really  say 
nasty  things  in  grade  seven  and  eight,  and  you  see  them  in  grade  1  2  and 
they've  become  -  like  I  used  to  say,  So-and-so  is  a  person  now  they  ve 
become  people.  They're  out  of  the  rat  race  But  it  was  very  rewarding  and 
value  that,  that  I  saw  the  outcome  of  some  of  that.  It  helped  me  maybe  to 
help  my  son  and  daughter- in- law  with  my  grandchildren,  because  I  can  say  to 
them,  'It  isn’t  all  that  serious.  Don't  put  any  pressure  on  them  That  s  not 
going  to  be  too  bad  at  all.  Just  be  very  cautious  with  it  and  deal  with  it  very 
subtly.  Don't  make  a  big  issue  out  of  it  because  I  saw  it  100  times  and  its 
just  nothing  really.'  To  stop  them  from  worrying  for  nothing  I  hope  that  can 
be  done.  And  I  value  that  experience. 
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Her  sense  of  independence,  confidence  in  handling  her  affairs  and  courage  to  act  on  her 

own  behalf  are  also  aspects  of  herself  that  Denise  values. 

I  value  many  things,  but  they're  pretty  daily.  Like  I  said,  good  health  and  being 
independent.  Being  able  to  do  anything  I  want  to  do  almost  -  writing  a  letter, 
dealing  with  a  business  situation  or  just  anything  like  that.  Well,  I  don't  know 
if  that’s  a  value  but  I  appreciate  that  I  can  do  that  rather  than  have  to  wait  for 
somebody  else  to  do  it  for  me  or  something.  I  really  think  it's  more 
appreciation  than  value  I  guess,  that  I  can  do  that. 

And  I’m  grateful  because  I  just  can  go  ahead  and  do  a  lot  of  things. 

And  that  dates  away  back  to  when  my  sister  thought  I  was  so  foolish,  during 
the  war,  to  enter  a  business  college  and  go  through  a  complete  business 
course  and  get  a  business  certificate,  for  what  she  couldn't  tell.  And  I  said,  ’I 
want  it!  I  want  it!  I  want  this!  Some  day  I'll  be  glad  I've  got  it.'  And  I  am.  So  I 
value,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  the  confidence,  the  courage,  the  motivation  of 
doing  it.  Like  being  able  to  motivate  myself. 

That  her  health,  independence  and  confidence  are  truly  valued  is  verified  in  that  Denise 

speaks  of  these  aspects  also  in  response  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your 


life?" 


In  my  life7  Well  I  suppose  that  one  of  them  is  certainly  good  health,  because 
without  it  you  certainly  are  not  functioning  properly  or  thinking  properly.  I’m 
very,  very  grateful  to  have  good  health.  With  that  you  go  on  your  daily  work 
to  the  things  you  want  to  do;  you're  able  to  do  them. 

As  a  single  woman  -  I  have  to  speak  as  a  married  woman,  but  even  as  a 
single  woman  I  valued  good  health  very,  very  much.  Because  if  there's 
anything  that  will  change  your  whole  life,  it's  to  become  physically  ill  or 
disabled  or  anything. 

And  I  value  the  fact  too  that  I  can  just  lock  the  door,  go  out  of  the  house, 
walk  down  the  street,  take  a  bus,  function,  go  about  my  business,  do  my 
banking,  do  my  business.  And  have  confidence  to  do  it  and  not  be  restricted 
by  fears  and  inhibitions  or  nervousness  that  I  would  be  scared  to  do  all  this 
or  anything,  or  be  dependent  on  someone  else.  I  value  very  much  all  the 
things  I  can  do  for  myself. 

That  Denise  values  her  independence  is  evidenced  again  as  she  speaks  about  friendships. 

She  explains  that  although  she  enjoys  sharing  ideas  and  experiences,  she  has  not  really 

depended  on  her  friends.  Rather  she  tends  to  sustain  herself  and  be  busy  with  her  own 

activities.  She  reflects  that  were  she  not  close  to  and  often  in  touch  with  her  family, 

she  might  have  developed  closer  friendships. 

Friends  have  been  important  to  me  too,  at  times.  A  good  friend  -  like  you 
and  I  sitting  here  today  for  instance.  Let’s  say  a  person  is  having  a  bad  day, 
the  doorbell  rings  and  in  comes  this  cheerful  face.  And  you  have  a  cup  of 
tea  or  coffee  and  you  get  to  talking  and  you  find  that  at  some  time  or  other 
they've  had  the  same  emotions  and  downs  that  you  have.  Yes,  a  sharing.  Yes, 
it  has  meant  a  lot.  Not  extensively  because  I  kept  to  be  a  fairly  busy  person, 
kept  active  and  that,  so  I  wasn't  always  at  home  since  the  boys  went  to 
school  and  that.  Not  to  the  degree  where  if  this  friend  left  the  same  city  I'm 
living  in  and  moved  away  it  would  destroy  me  or  anything.  Not  that  desperate 
a  need.  But  love  to  see  them  come  and  visit  me.  Like  the  woman  that  died 
there  three  years  ego,  Mrs.Wangley.  She  was  a  dear,  dear  friend,  but  it  didn  t 
destroy  me  when  she  moved  to  Grande  Prairie.  Friends  meant  a  lot  to  me  but 
if  they  left  or  moved  away  or  I  didn't  see  them  for  long  periods  of  time,  I 
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could  sustain  my  own  self.  I  didn't  need  them  constantly  at  my  side.  And  if 
they  left  and  made  friends  with  somebody  else,  it  didn't  destroy  me.  It  didn't 
fill  my  life  to  the  extent  that  I  needed  them  constantly.  Or  if  they  became 
friends  with  somebody  else  it  didn't  bother  me.  I  guess,  like  I  said,  because 
of  the  activity  of  my  life.  I  made  my  own  life,  my  own  surroundings,  very 
interesting  for  myself.  And  I  was  always  looking  forward  to  the  next  day  for 
whatever  I  was  going  to  do,  whatever  I  had  to  do.  For  some  people  their 
friends  are  everything  whereas  for  me  a  good  friend  was  something  but  not 
my  whole  life.  I  value  friends,  yes,  they're  necessary,  but  you  can  go  for 
long,  long  periods  of  time,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  if  you're  busy  doing 
something  and  everything  and  you're  very  interested  in  what  you're  doing, 
without  seeing  anyone  on  a  daily  basis.  I  don't  know  how  other  people  are  on 
the  phone  or  that;  I'm  never  on  the  phone  for  long  periods  of  time  at  all. 

Maybe  my  sister  at  the  most.  I  just  never  went  into  that  so  much.  But  I 
suppose  there  wasn't  the  need.  And  some  people  probably  have  their  needs 
for  friends  more.  I  came  from  a  big  family  too,  that  could  explain  a  lot  - 
brothers  and  sisters.  We're  very  close  and  we're  all  in  the  city,  so  that  could 
make  a  big  difference  that  I'm  not  conscious  of.  I  had  friends,  but  they 
weren't  a  dire  necessity  of  my  life.  I  like  friends,  visiting  certain  people  and 
everything,  but  I  could  go  six  months  without  seeing  them  and  it  wouldn't 
change  my  life.  But  brothers  and  sisters,  were  in  contact  over  the  telephone 
very  often.  How  are  we  and  what  are  we  doing,  and  get  together  through  the 
festive  seasons  at  each  other's  homes  and  that.  But  we  all  sort  of  know 
we  re  there,  if  anyone  needed  someone.  A  brother  and  sister  is  there,  which 
could  make  quite  a  difference  to  a  person  in  the  city.  Whereas  if  all  my 
family  was  in  Toronto,  I  would  probably  have  much  closer  friends  and  be  in 
contact  with  certain  people  a  lot  more,  because  of  the  lack  of  family. 

Denise  values,  too,  that  she  never  gets  bored  -  that  she  takes  pleasure  in  life  and  enjoys 

working  and  being  active.  She  wonders  about  fate  and  chance,  feeling  lucky  to  have  the 

life  she  has. 

And  I  value  the  fact  too  -  I  don't  know  if  it's  value  or  appreciation  -  that 
things  can  make  me  happy.  Making  a  doll’s  dress  for  my  grandaughter  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Seeing  somebody  happy  receiving  a  gift  I  made, 

I  like  that.  I  value  that  I  care  that  this  makes  me  happy.  It's  something  to 
continue  on,  rather  than  just  feel  blah,  and  do  nothing.  I  don't  know  quite  how 
to  explain  it  other  than  I  like  that.  I'm  glad  I've  got  it.  Rather  than  feel  bored 
Like  I'm  never  bored  and  that  I  value  very  much.  I'm  never  bored!  I  can't  think 
of  sitting  around  and  saying,  'What  a  boring  day,'  or  'I'm  so  bored!'  I  hear 
people  say  that  and  I  wonder  why.  They've  got  two  hands,  they've  got  a 
mind,  they've  got  something.  Make  yourself  do  it  if  it  takes  an  hour.  After 
you're  through  you're  not  bored.  You'll  have  done  something.  I'm  glad  that  I 
have  that.  I  value  that,  to  be  able  to  pull  out  of  boredom  or  enjoy  doing 
something.  I  guess  I  enjoy  life,  is  what  it  amounts  to.  Being  able  to  enjoy  life 
and  get  enjoyment  out  of  creating  or  doing  something.  And  look  forward 
when  you  get  up,  'Oh,  I've  got  this  to  do  today.’  Go  to  bed  at  night  and  think, 

'Oh,  I've  got  this  little  pattern  to  cut  out.'  And  you  feel  nice  and  warm  and  you 
go  to  sleep  because  you  know  the  next  day  you're  going  to  so  look  forward 
to  getting  it  done.  I  don't  know  if  that's  a  value  or  an  appreciation,  but  I'm  so 
happy  that  I've  got  that.  Because  some  people  get  so  depressed.  What  I 
mean  to  say,  it's  passing  me  by  but  I  don't  know  why.  It's  passing  me  by.  I 
could  be  the  depressed  person  and  the  next  person  could  be  the  gay  person. 

And  it  always  comes  back  to  the  original.  'Why  me?’  Or  a  cripple  goes  down 
the  street  and  I  often  say,  There  but  for  the  grace  of  God  go  I.'  And  you 
feel  for  them.  So  I  value,  appreciation  I  guess,  the  love  of  life.  Like  life  is 
good  no  matter.  The  bumps  are  there  and  the  heartaches  and  everything.  But 
what  gave  me  this  knowledge  when  I  lost  my  husband  -  the  hope  and 
knowledge  and  the  knowing  that  in  times  the  pain  would  go?  Who  gave  it  to 
me?  And  somebody  else  would  just  go  flop  and  who  knows,  maybe  drink  or 
do  something  and  just  try  to  get  rid  of  the  pain.  Where  did  I  get  this  feeling 
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of  letting  the  pain  be,  and  feeling  it  and  living  it,  right  from  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  really  feeling  it  and  living  it.  and  I  didn't  used  to  send  it  away;  I 
used  to  let  it  seep  into  me,  and  then  it  seemed  to  work  from  the  inside 
outwards.  Who  gave  that  to  me?  Not  me!  You  know  what  I  mean?  I 
consider  myself  lucky.  I  don't  know  if  that  makes  any  sense.  Because  it 
could  have  been  otherwise.  I  consider  it  good  fortune  I  guess. 

Like  I  said,  the  ability  to  be  able  to  do  things  for  myself  and  the  liking  to  do 
them.  The  enjoying  of  doing  and  working  is,  I  think,  a  good  thing  -  to  be  able 
to  enjoy  being  able  to  work  rather  than  not. 

Denise  also  values  her  honesty,  explaining  that  she  learned  from  her  parents  to 
be  fair  and  honest,  both  by  their  teaching  and  by  their  example.  She  believes  that  she 
benefits  from  being  honest  because  honesty  builds  trust  between  herself  and  others. 
Further,  being  honest  means  that  she  gains  self-respect,  knowing  that  she  does  not 
benefit  from  hurting  others. 

I  suppose  I  also  value  my  honesty.  I  find  myself  lucky  that  I  don't  have  a  great 
drive  of  cheating  people  or  getting  anything  I  can  out  of  something  or 
somebody.  I  have  no  desire  to  charge  somebody  S10  for  something  that's 
worth  two,  and  good  if  I  get  eight,  I  made  it.  I'm  glad  that  I'm  honest;  I  hope  I 
am,  that  is,  in  all  things.  And  I  value  that  I  have  that  direction.  I  have  no  great 
desire  to  cheat  anybody  or  take  advantage  of  someone.  I  value  that  very 
much.  And  I  find  that,  again,  is  a  bit  of  luck.  Those  who  do  that,  they  don't 
think  they're  doing  wrong.  They  don't.  So  I  say  I'm  lucky  because  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  I  would  rather  give  them  more  than  I  take  from  them.  I  feel 
better  about  it  than  taking  more  from  them  and  thinking,  'Fine1  They  gave  me 
too  much.  Too  bad1  That’s  to  my  benefit  and  their  tough  luck.'  But  I  find  that 
other  people,  that  it  doesn't  bother  them.  If  something's  worth  five  dollars 
and  they  can  get  10,  good,  five  dollars  to  the  credit  and  they're  happy  about 
it.  But  I'm  glad  I’m  not.  I'm  like  the  Good  Samaritan  I  guess,  or  the  Samaritan 
and  the  sinner  in  2  way.  It  was  the  sinner  that  was  the  better  one,  who  asked 
forgiveness;  where  the  other  one  said,  'I’m  glad  you  didn't  make  me  like  him. 

So  that's  not  what  I'm  trying  to  say.  I  find  it  luck  that  you  have  a  quality  that 
you  don’t  cheat  people  or  something  of  value.  Being  honest!  Like  I  can  tell 
the  truth.  I  don't  have  to  be  scared  of  it  and  I  don't  like  lying  and  things  like 
that.  I  would  say  that  that  came  from  my  parents.  They  instilled  it  in  us  from 
the  time  we  were  one  year  old.  That  you  gave  every  value  its  just  dues.  You 
didn't  have  to  give  a  whole  lot  more  but  you  gave  justice,  number  one, 

'justice.'  To  my  father  that  was  one  of  his  favorite  little  words,  justice.  Not 
honesty  so  much  but  justice.  If  a  person  deserves  something  and  it  happened 
to  be  a  punishment  or  something,  if  it  was  a  just  punishment  -  if  the  person 
had  deliberately  done  something  and  he  deserved  being  punished  and  the 
punishment  was  just  punishment,  then  so  be  it,  if  that  was  the  way  it  was.  His 
other  word  was  honesty.'  He  was  a  very  just  and  a  very  fair  person.  Being 
honest  I  think  you  feel  within  yourself.  You  feel  that  you  re  giving  your  family 
and  friends  a  good  sense  of  values  and  security.  They  know  if  Mom  said  she 
didn't  do  this  or  won't  do  this,  or  if  she  say  goes  someplace  and  this 
happened  or  that  happened,  if  they  know  you're  honest  they  feel  good 
because  they  know  it  s  the  truth.  It's  not  likely  to  come  and  slap  them  in  the 
face  by  someone  six  weeks  down  the  road.  Your  mom  did  this  and  that,  that 
night  or  that  day,'  and  it  really  hurts.  They  know  that  if  Mom  said  it  and  this 
person  is  saying  it,  they're  making  it  up.  Because  my  mom  said  this  and  that  s 
the  way  it  is,'  and  they  are  sure  of  themselves.  It  builds  trust.  And  even  in 
stores,  honesty.  How  many  times  have  I  been  given  too  much  change,  up  to 
$20  sometimes,  by  a  cashier  who  was  tired  or  a  new  personnel  or 
something,  and  I  looked  at  it  and  said,  'You've  made  a  mistake  ’  And  the 
person  is  so  glad  that  you  brought  it  to  their  attention  and  they’ll  say  right  out, 
'You’re  sure  honest.  There's  not  many  people  like  that.  They  would  have 
gone  out  and  I’d  have  been  in  trouble  tonight.  And  you  feel  good  that  you 
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didn't  deny  that  person  that  one  good  night  at  home  or  something.  That  they 
were  on  the  carpet  that  night  with  the  boss  or  something,  and  you  feel  good 
and  you  don't  want  something  like  that  to  belong  to  you. 

Denise  described  several  examples  demonstrating  her  sons'  and  her  own  honesty  in 

incidents  regarding  money,  explaining  that  they  reaped  personal  rewards  for  their  honest 

behavior. 

Like  my  son  one  time,  the  one  that's  teaching  now  and  he's  a  principal  -  it 
was  textbook  rental  time  with  brown  envelopes.  The  children  were  going  to 
school  and  it  was  three  for  elementary,  five  dollars  for  junior  high  and 
probably  seven  or  10  in  those  days  for  high  school.  He  was  crossing 
through  the  intersection  coming  home  on  156th  Street  and  this  brown 
envelope  was  lying  on  the  street.  And  he  immediately  knew  that  it  was  the 
textbook  rental  envelope,  because  he'd  taken  his  own  to  the  school  that  day. 

So  he  brought  it  home.  And  I  knew  immediately  too  what  it  was  because  the 
schools  had  all  stamped  them  out  and  they  all  looked  alike.  And  I  said,  'You 
know  this  is  textbook  rental  for  some  family  for  some  school,  but  there's  no 
name,  there's  nothing  on  it.  What  do  you  do?'  He  said,  'Well  Mom,  in  this 
instance  -  he  was  about  12  -  there's  nothing  we  can  do.  It's  opening  up  a 
letter  that's  sealed,  but  it's  the  only  way  we're  going  to  find  out  who  it 
belongs  to  and  go  and  give  it  to  them.'  So  I  said,  'Well,  you're  so  right.  We 
can't  just  keep  it  sealed  in  the  house.  We’ve  got  to  find  out  who  it  belongs 
to.'  So  we  slit  it  with  a  knife,  found  out  the  address  of  the  people  and 
everything,  and  it  wasn't  too  far  from  home  -  about  1  0  blocks.  And  it  was 
supper  time  by  this  time  and  I  put  the  baby  -  he  would  have  been  about  two  I 
guess,  the  young  one  that's  in  Toronto  now,  he  was  talking  anyway  and  could 
be  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  maybe  closer  to  three  -  and  we  got  to  this 
little  house.  It  was  being  built,  it  was  fairly  new;  and  they  were  sitting  in  the 
kitchen  and  there  was  a  young  mother  there  and  two  or  three  little  children 
and  one  about  six.  We  walked  in  and  said,  'We  found  this  on  the  street  and 
I'm  sorry  we  had  to  open  it  but  there  was  no  other  way  we  could  find  out 
who  it  belonged  to.'  And  the  mother  just  sat  there  and  she  just  put  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  the  tears  were  just  streaming  down  her  face.  She  said,  'You 
know,  we  just  bought  this  lot.  My  husband  is  building  this  house  and  it  was 
our  last  seven  dollars  for  his  books.  So  we'd  have  to  go  down  another  seven 
which  we  didn't  have.  It  would  have  been  fourteen  dollars  And  what  kind  of 
people  are  you  to  bring  this  back  to  us?’  'Well,'  I  said,  'lady,  were  only  too 
happy.  It  belongs  to  you  and  your  little  boy.  You've  got  to  buy  his  books  ’ 

And  she  said,  'There’s  just  no  one  left  in  the  world.'  I  said,  'Oh  yes  there  is. 

There's  lots  of  people  that  are  honest.  My  son  was  only  too  happy.'  She 
said,  'Well  we'll  give  him  a  dollar.'  I  said,  ’No.  He  doesn't  need  a  dollar  to  be 
honest.  Seeing  you  here  and  seeing  the  situation  of  how  much  this  means  to 
you  is  reward  enough.'  So  being  honest  does  give  you  a  great  feeling  I 
think.  And  then  in  another  instance  he  bought  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  was  about 
16  and  the  shoes  were  about  nine  dollars  and  it  was  pouring  rain  and  we 
went  to  Meadowlark.  We  left  him  at  the  shoe  shop  while  we  went  off  to  get 
the  groceries.  And  he  said,  I  II  walk  back  home.  But  in  the  meantime  it 
started  pouring  rain.  But  he  walked  back  home  anyway.  But  he  had  left  home 
with  $10,  the  shoes  were  nine,  because  we'd  seen  them  the  day  before,  and 
he  came  back  home  and  he  had  six  dollars  in  his  wallet.  And  he  said  to 
himself,  'There’s  no  way  this  five  dollar  bill  belongs  to  me.'  He  had  had 
nothing  extra  in  his  wallet.  The  store  gave  him  the  one  on  the  ten  and  an 
extra  five  He  walked  back  in  the  rain  and  gave  it  to  the  store,  to  the  clerk, 
and  said,  'You've  made  a  mistake.  You  gave  me  five  dollars  too  much.'  And 
she  said,  'I  have  never  seen  this  in  my  whole  life  Looking  at  about  a  1  5  or 
16  year  old  boy  she  says,  'I’m  going  to  call  the  manager  and  tell  him.’  And  he 
said,  'Oh  no,  that’s  okay.  You  made  a  mistake  and  here's  your  five  dollars.  I 
know  because  my  parents  gave  me  exactly  ten  and  I  should  just  have  had  a 
one.'  And  he  just  never  thought  to  check  it,  but  when  he  got  home  he  was 
going  to  give  me  my  one  dollar  and  there  was  a  five.  He  said,  You  know,  its 
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rewarding  enough  when  you  see  that  people  really  appreciate  honesty.'  And 
it  stayed  with  them  all  their  lives.  So  it's  a  good  inner  feeling.  There's 
insurances  in  the  stores  and  everything,  but  I've  had  it  come  back  to  me  too. 

When  Don  was  getting  married  -  the  oldest  son  -  I  went  to  buy  something 
for  the  wedding.  And  you  know  when  we  came  into  the  new  twenties  and 
they  were  just  like  the  ones.  And  I  bought  something  and  I  guess  I  must  have 
given  two  twenties  instead  of  twenty-one,  whatever  I  was  buying.  However, 
it  turned  out.  I  was  walking  down  the  mall  and  this  person  was  running  after 
me.  She  said,  'You  gave  me  twenty  dollars  too  much.'  'Well,'  I  said,  'Thanks  a 
million!  Im  kind  of  in  a  hurry;  the  wedding  is  tomorrow  and  I  had  these  little 
things  to  pick  up.'  Those  new  ones  or  twenties  were  so  confusing  you 
pretty  near  had  to  turn  them  over.  And  I  was  very  appreciative.  So  it  kind  of 
comes  back  to  you.  Oh,  once  in  awhile  it  doesn't,  but  you  just  have  to  kind 
of  forget  about  it.  So  I  value  honesty  very  much. 

That  Denise  indeed  values  the  strengths  she  has  developed  and  has  a  sense  of 
power  in  being  able  to  cope  with  difficulties  and  resolve  her  past  hurts  is  evidenced  by 
her  statement  that  she  has  no  regrets,  Asked,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your 
life?”  she  responded: 

Nothing,  really.  To  be  very  honest  with  you,  I  don't  regret  anything  - 
seriously  regret  anything  -  that  I  have  done  or  not  done.  Really  nothing,  to 
tell  you  the  honest  truth.  I've  often  thought  if  I  was  reliving  my  life  all  over 
again,  it  would  probably  be  very,  very  much  the  same  keel.  There  wouldn't  be 
too  much  that  I  would  change.  I  just  can't  think  of  anything  that  -  I  really  have 
none.  Not  any  big,  big  regrets.  Maybe,  I  don't  know.  I  really  can't  think  of 
anything  serious  that  I  would  change. 

Denise  did  give  an  example  of  something  she  resents,  however  -  the  insinuation  by 
another  woman  that  because  she  is  independent  and  strong,  she  can  be  criticized,  she  is 
'the  boss  of  the  house.' 

Not  really  resentments  either.  Not  more  than  just  the  daily  little  things  that 
somebody  might  have  said.  Like  my  sister-in-law  a  few  weeks  ago,  my 
husband’s  brother's  wife,  he  was  married  twice  -  and  they  don't  have  a 
house;  they  just  have  a  little  apartment.  He's  not  very  aggressive  in  that 
sense.  Like  Van  had  to  have  a  nice  home  and  everything  and  we  both  worked 
hard  for  it.  But  she  said  that  I  was  the  boss  of  the  house.  And  I  laughed 
hilariously,  because  there's  no  real  boss  and  I'm  not  the  boss.  I  mean  Van,  we 
decide  things  together  and  everything.  I  resented  that  she  said  it,  but  not  that 
kind  of  resentment.  Those  kind  of  things.  I  felt,  'Why  did  she  have  to  say 
that?  How  does  she  know  who's  boss?'  And  then  I  forgot  about  it  instantly, 
knowing  where  it  came  from.  Little  resentments  like  that  that  come  along 
daily,  or  some  resentment  somebody  might  say  or  something.  Or  if 
somebody  says  something  to  me,  like  any  human  conversation,  someone 
might  say,  'Oh,  you  didn't  do  that,'  or  'You  didn't  do  that  very  well,'  or  'You  did 
it  and  forgot.'  I  might  resent  them  saying  it,  but  it's  such  a  menial  and 
everydayish  thing.  I  don't  have  any  big  resentments  at  all.  Not  at  all. 

In  speaking  above  about  what  she  values  in  herself,  Denise  considered  herself  to 
be  "lucky."  This  sense  of  not  being  entirely  responsible  for  her  good  fortune  and  life 
circumstance  is  discussed  in  greater  depth  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you 
value  in  your  life?"  Denise  explains  that  she  values  that  she  has  a  warm,  comfortable 
home  that  is  secure,  but  feels  she  cannot  take  all  of  the  credit  for  having  accomplished 
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this.  Aware  that  other  people  do  not  have  the  comforts  she  has,  she  recognizes  that  her 
own  circumstances  could  have  been  different,  and  she  feels  humble  and  grateful  for 
what  she  has. 

And  having  the  comforts  of  a  warm  home,  well,  to  me  it  means  that  in  some 
ways  you  have  to  recognize  that  there  is  something,  either  God  or  whatever 
people  want  to  call  the  being,  the  super  being  that's  up  there.  You  simply  all 
of  a  sudden  recognize,  'How  come  it’s  me  and  not  someone  else?’  Like  I  have 
this  place  and  I’m  comfortable  and  things  go  on  fairly  peacefully  every  day. 

You  sew  something  for  a  child  in  your  warm  home  and  you  get  a  real  lift  and 
a  loving  feeling  and  you're  happy  to  give  it.  Why  is  the  next  person  so 
unhappy  and  by  what  circumstances  in  their  life  did  they  come  about  to  have 
not  enough  to  eat,  suffering?  And  here  I  am.  And  you  really  question  and 
you're  really  grateful,  but  you  don't  give  yourself  the  full  credit  because  it 
could  have  missed  you.  And  it  keeps  you  sort  of  in  line  for  being  thankful  to 
someone  for  something  -  that  you  didn't  get  there  alone,  because  you're  no 
better  than  maybe  the  poor  fellow  on  101  Street.  But  at  what  point  did  his 
life  turn  around?  And  it  might  have  been  you.  And  you  really  have  sympathy 
for  him.  And  you  sit  in  your  warm  home  and  wonder,  At  what  point  did  his 
life  get  turned  around?  By  what  circumstances  did  he  get  there7’  And  you 
have  been  fortunate  enough  that  it  missed  you.  And  you  feel  so  cozy  and 
warm  inside.  But  yet  you  feel  that  you  are  very  fortunate;  that  it  didn't  all 
come  through  you  alone;  that  there  must  be  something  that  has  a  design  in 
life;  that  you've  done  something  right  by  whatever  means  because  here  you 
are  and  there  they  are.  And  sometimes  you  just  value  the  comfort  and  the 
love  and  everything  that's  around  you.  And  it's  almost  frightening  to  think  that 
it  could  all  have  missed  you,  but  by  what  reason  or  circumstance7  It’s 
security,  but  security  with  a  gratefulness  that  you  didn't  do  it  alone.  Some 
place,  some  place,  there  was  an  incentive  and  a  drive  there  that  you  could 
have  missed.  And  you  appreciate  it  every  day  and  you're  thankful  to 
someone.  At  this  point  you  value  it  and  you're  not  really  envious  of  anyone. 

Or  you  don't  think,  'Well,  because  I  did  such  and  such.  If  they  had  done  this 
or  if  someone  else  had  done  that,  they’d  be  here.  You  don't  even  think  that 
way.  You  think  how  fortunate  you  are  that  things  turned  out  the  way  they  did, 
and  that  you  might  have  failed  along  the  way,  but  that  something,  somewhere 
kept  you  on  that  certain  road.  And  you  feel  very  fortunate.  And  in  some 
sense,  very  humble.  Because  I'm  sure  some  people  are  where  they  are,  not 
by  choice,  but  by  a  certain  set  of  circumstances.  And  they're  missing  it  and 
you  really  feel  sorry  for  them.  You  wonder  how  you  got  through  some  60 
years  like  this.  And  that  you've  gone  through  heartaches  and  pain  and 
everything,  but  that  you  stayed  on  the  right  temperament  and  everything,  not 
to  just  go  all  away,  unconsciously  lose  it  all.  And  you're  very  grateful.  And 
you  help  other  people  when  you  can,  naturally.  You  feel  you  should  share. 

Of  course  home  is  a  special  kind  of  a  place.  Its  the  cradle  of  civilization,  isnt 
it7  Every  home  is  like  a  cradle,  isn't  it?  Out  of  that  cradle  should  come  the 
future  generation.  And  if  there's  good  in  that  home,  they  will  go  out  into  the 
world  and  project  it  out  again.  And  you  hope  that  maybe  the  home  is  the 
most  important  thing  really,  for  people  to  get  their  basic  strength  from 
Small  children  and  that.  It  follows  through  pretty  good.  It's  an  old  story,  but 
sometimes  you  re  much  like  your  parents  but  in  some  areas  not.  Because  you 
become  an  adult  and  maybe  your  parents  weren't  right  -  all  parents  are  not 
perfect.  And  you  do  it  different,  and  for  the  better  in  some  cases. 

Denise  clarifies  that  it  is  not  material  things  per  se  (her  house)  that  she  values.  Rather, 

she  values  the  closeness  and  love  of  her  family  that  she  finds  in  her  home,  the  comfort 

and  security  she  experiences  there,  the  privacy  and  freedom  which  her  home  allows  her, 

and  the  pleasure  she  takes  in  caring  for  her  own  place. 
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I  don't  value  material  things  in  the  sense  that  I  get  attached.  Say  if  we  had  to 
sell  this  house  and  move  someplace  else,  I  would  just  go  and  I  wouldn't 
attach.  I  would  hate  to  leave,  but  I  don't  attach  foreverness  to  material  things. 

It's  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.  I  value  my  family  very  much.  My  little  ~ 
grandchildren  and  my  husband  and  my  children.  If  we  re  together  around  the 
table  or  anything,  we  enjoy  ourselves  and  loving  one  another,  and  laugh  at 
each  other’s  little  mistakes  or  spills  or  something.  I  value  that  very  much. 

That  closeness  and  love.  To  be  able  to  have  them  around.  I  feel  like  that  if 
they're  ever  feeling  really  bad,  or  anything  should  happen,  I  feel  good  that 
they  could  come  here  and  be  well  accepted  and  know  that  they'd  get  some 
comfort  here,  rather  than  knowing,  'Oh,  what's  the  use  of  coming  home.  We 
wouldn't  get  any  help  there  anyway.'  I  value  the  fact  that  I  can  help  them  and  I 
make  them  feel  better.  And  to  help  them  to  carry  on  a  little  bit  further  and 
then  to  get  up  on  their  own  again.  I  value  that,  the  love  with  them.  I  guess  it 
all  comes  down  to  like  they  said  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  'It's  love!' 

Without  it  you  wouldn't  exist,  would  you?  It  would  be  pretty  empty.  But  I 
guess  that's  about  it  for  a  home.  It  s  a  place,  it's  sort  of  secure  and  you  do 
more  or  less  as  you  wish.  If  you're  in  somebody  else's  home,  you  don't  feel 
as  free  and  comfortable  as  in  your  own,  do  you7  And  I  think  that's  the  same 
with  everyone.  And  it's  such  a  bond.  Home  is  where  the  heart  is,  where  your 
loved  ones  are  to  be.  A  house,  it  could  be  anything.  As  long  as  your  loved 
ones  are  there,  I  guess  that's  the  idea  of  home.  But  not  to  be  dependent  on 
anyone.  As  you  get  older  you  don't  want  to  be  in  someone's  way  so  they 
can't  live  their  own  lives  freely.  That's  coming  from  an  older  person's  point 
of  view.  Even  when  I  was  young  I  didn't  like  to  be  in  someone  else's  home 
because  I  felt  that  I  was  intruding  on  their  freedom  and  privacy.  It  shows  that 
we’re  very  private.  All  people  have  a  very  private  section,  and  the  home  is 
where  I  guess  you  can  enjoy  it  the  most,  when  you  come  right  down  to  it.  I 
love  the  outdoors,  flowerbeds,  trees,  lawn,  working  outdoors.  I  just  love  it 
but  I  suppose  that’s  been  said  many  times.  I  would  miss  that  if  I  lived  in  an 
apartment  and  had  no  yard,  but  that's  probably  been  said  too  many  times.  It  s 
a  great  feeling  that  you  can  arrange  the  way  you  want,  do  what  you  want.  It's 
home! 

So  at  this  point  in  time  I  value  good  health,  love  of  my  children  and  their 
respect  and  their  consideration,  and  a  sort  of  a  warm  contentment  of  having 
a  good  home  that’s  warm. 

Above  Denise  spoke  of  not  having  any  regrets  about  her  life.  However,  she  is 
able  to  look  back  over  her  past  and  discuss  her  faults  and  how  she  tried  to  change  them 
She  talks  about  previously  having  been  rigid  about  what  was  right  or  wrong,  explaining 
that  the  principal  (a  male)  at  the  school  where  she  worked  taught  her  to  be  more  flexible 
and  less  judgmental. 

I  was  too  -  it  wouldn't  be  called  biased,  but  it  would  be  called  unflexible. 

Wrong  was  wrong  and  right  was  right,  and  there  was  no  inbetween.  Well 
thank  goodness  for  having  worked  in  the  school  where  I  worked  with  the 
principal  I  worked  with.  He  softened  many  of  that  and  made  me  see  that  I 
could  not  be  what  you  call  wrong,  but  I  was  too  stiff  and  rigid  on  certain 
ideas.  I  had  to  soften  and  flex.  That  I  could  be  actually  wrong  and  proven 
wrong,  given  two  or  three  weeks  of  an  incident  with  a  student  That  to  me  I 
would  have  said,  'Expel  him  from  school!  That’s  it!  I  have  a  standard  in  my 
school  and  that's  it!'  No.  Three  weeks  down  the  road  that  student  was  still 
there  and  we  were  acquainted  better.  I  had  spoken  to  the  student,  I  had 
found  out  his  ideas  and  his  opinions  through  conversation  and  getting 
acquainted  and  I  found  out  nobody  should  ever  -  its  just  not  the  thing  to  do. 

But  at  that  point  I  had  only  a  certain  standard  and,  If  you  cant  live  up  to  the 
standard  of  my  school,  you  might  as  well  go  find  yourself  another  school  I 
was  working  in  a  school,  okay.  But  I  found  out  that  no,  that  is  wrong 
wrong  because  you  would  only  have  one  type  of  school  and  only  one  kind  of 
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student  come  out  of  it.  And  you'd  have  a  stereotype  process  going  on  in  that 
building.  They  would  go  out  and  they  would  be  this  way  and  never  give  in  or 
change  anything.  And  they’d  be  pretty  hard  people  to  deal  with  in  some  areas 
if  they  had  the  wrong  idea  -  only  one  standard  in  their  head.  And  if  they 
became  politicians  or  a  lawyer  or  anything  there  isn’t  a  thing  in  the  world  that 
could  change  them.  They'd  put  that  idea  across  and  they  just  might  be  very 
harmful  in  some  situations.  So  in  that  way  I  becames  much  more  flexible  and 
saw  into  a  situation  before  I  completely  condemned  it,  or  completely  put  a 
category  on  it  -  'That’s  wrong  and  there's  no  way.' 

Asked,  "What  do  you  dislike  about  yourself?",  Denise  speaks  briefly  about  speaking  at 

the  wrong  time  and  about  being  impatient. 

I  would  like  sometimes  -  I've  learned  and  it  took  many  years  -  I  don't  dislike  it 
but  it  took  me  years  and  years  to  develop  it  -  not  to  speak  at  the  wrong 
time.  Like  to  speak  for  someone  else.  Say  somebody's  sitting  in  a  room  - 
and  I  used  to  do  it  with  my  children  and  I  dislike  it  in  myself  after  I  recognized 
it  -  someone  would  ask  them  something  and  I’d  answer  for  them.  And  I 
dislike  that.  I  thought,  'Next  time  I'm  just  going  to  let  them  do  their  own 
answering.'  So  it  probably  would  be  in  some  areas,  being  able  to  keep  quiet 
and  not  talk  at  the  wrong  time.  If  somebody  is  asked  an  opinion,  let  them 
give  it  and  stay  right  out  of  it  unless  you're  asked.  But  the  impulse  to  give  my 
opinion  was  always  there  too.  All  people  are  like  that.  Men,  some  of  them, 
even  more  than  women.  But  that  was  one  thing.  And  about  myself,  yes,  I 
didn't  used  to  have  as  much  patience  as  I  could  and  I  developed  it.  Like 
temper.  Well,  that's  pretty  normal.  Some  people  are  passive,  very  calm,  or 
more  quiet  and  have  a  more  nice  temperament  than  I  have.  And  that  I  would 
like  to  have.  I  disiike  being  impulsive  and  quick.  I  quite  often  wish  I  hadn't 
said  what  I  did.  That’s  about  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of.  But  I'm  getting 
there.  It  takes  a  long  time.  But  that's  about  it  I  guess.  You  know,  I  can't  think 
of  anything  else  about  myself.  I  wish  I  had  more  hair. 

Denise  speaks  in  greater  depth  about  these  issues  in  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what 

ways  have  you  experienced  yourself  as  powerful?"  She  defines  power  as  an 

unconscious  inner  struggle  to  manipulate  or  control  others  -  a  power  over  others  which 

she  judges  to  be  negative.  Comparing  the  power  struggle  she  perceives  in  politicians’ 

maneouvering  with  the  struggle  she  has  experienced  with  her  children,  she  describes 

how  she  has  tried  to  overcome  this  force  and  wishes  that  politicians  would  overcome  it 

too. 


Terrible1  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  recognize  and  I  have  finally.  It  clicked  in 
one  day,  I  don't  know  when,  that  we  all  have  this  inner  power  struggle.  We 
want  to  rule  the  other  fellow.  And  if  they  don't  do  things  the  way  we  would 
like  it  done  we  criticize  it  or  wish  we  did  it  ourselves.  Or  'Why  does  he 
always  do  this  this  way,  or  she  do  this?'  And  suddenly  you  stop  right  there 
and  you  think,  'Their  way  is  as  good  as  my  way;  I  just  want  to  rule  this 
person.'  Not  rule,  but  an  inner  power  struggle  that  we  have  within  ourselves 
to  be  manipulating  or  telling  or  making  the  other  person  do  it  your  way  - 
how  you  like  it  or  else!  And  it's  there  in  all  of  us  and  we  practically  destroy 
enjoying  ourselves  or  enjoying  that  person  because  they  are  doing  things 
different  than  we  wanted  them  to  do  it.  We  tried  so  hard  to  change  them 
Unconsciously  we  have  it  inside  ourselves  until  we  recognize  it  I  didn  t  I i k e  it. 

I  used  to  do  that.  In  building,  in  driving  a  car,  in  just  most  anything.  I  always 
felt  they  weren't  doing  it  right,  and  it  would  annoy  me  And  I  would  either  say 
2q  Qp-  ggy  nothing.  But  I  dont  know  when  it  clicked  in  that  that  is  an  innei 
power  struggle  in  a  person.  Just  because  the  other  person  doesn't  do  things 
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the  way  you  do,  you  don't  think  they're  doing  it  right,  and  you'd  like  to  make 
them  do  it  the  other  way.  It's  in  all  of  us.  In  our  life  over  our  husband,  a 
husband  over  a  wife,  a  child  over  a  child  -  it's  in  everybody.  And  I  think  it 
clicked  in  a  few  years  ago.  I  was  washing  the  dishes  and  there  was  an 
election  going  on  and  it  just  kind  of  all  clicked  in  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  These 
two  politicians  -  and  I  thought,  'All  those  two  are  striving  for  is  not  to  better 
the  country,  not  to  better  the  citizens  of  that  country,  but  each  one  of  them 
is  just  struggling  to  have  the  power  to  run  the  things  the  way  they  want  to, 
whether  they're  right  or  wrong.'  And  I  thought,  'Ye  Gods!  We're  all  the  same! 
I've  done  it  to  my  own  husband.  I've  done  it  with  my  children.  I  have  the 
same  power  struggle  inside  of  me  and  I  didn't  know  it!'  It  just  kind  of  clicked 
in  and  I  stopped  doing  it.  I  stopped  doing  it!  It’s  of  course  using  a  small 
example  -  if  a  patio  was  swept  and  a  corner  missed  and  the  chairs  weren't 
set  up  right,  it  didn't  bother  me  anymore.  I  thought,  'They've  done  it  their  way, 
they  like  it,  they're  pleased  and  they're  happy  with  the  job  they  did  'Look 
Mom!’  And  instead  of  going  out  and  saying,  'You  missed  a  corner.  Put  the 
chairs  this  way,'  I  thought,  'That  way  I'm  destroying  them.  They're  happy,  they 
think  they've  done  a  great  thing  and  it  looks  lovely.  Just  don't  look  at  the 
corners.  Quit  this  power  thing  that  it's  got  to  be  your  way!'  And  I  was  so 
pleased!  And  I  don't  know  how  it  clicked  in  but  it  really  stuck  to  me.  Even 
with  your  bosses,  with  your  fellow  workers,  with  just  anything.  You  don't 
give  them  a  compliment  or  praise  them  for  what  they've  done.  You  just 
decide,  ’Big  deal!  They  didn't  do  it  very  darn  good.  I  could  have  done  it 
better.'  Stop  doing  it!  Praise  them!  They  have  done  it  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  and  they're  pleased  with  it.  So  it  isn't  your  way.  Maybe  it's  a  better 
way  in  the  final  analysis.  And  it's  such  a  salvation  of  the  system  and  a  peace 
inside  of  yourself.  Suddenly  you  just  let  other  people  live  their  own  way. 
their  way.  And  I  was  so  pleased  that  it  clicked  in,  but  I  don't  know  from 
where  or  from  why.  I  was  glad  it  did.  Before  I  used  to  worry  about  my  son 
packing  his  suitcases  to  Toronto  _  packing  his  suitcases  when  he  went  to 
school.  It  would  be  five  o'clock  at  night,  the  plane  would  be  leaving  at  seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  there  wasn't  a  thing  in  the  suitcases.  And  I 
didn't  say  one  word.  Five  o'clock  the  alarm  would  ring,  the  suitcases  were  at 
the  door,  the  briefcase,  everything,  just  as  clean  as  a  whistle  and  he  was  on 
the  plane  and  I  hadn't  lifted  a  finger  or  said  a  word.  And  I  thought,  "There  you 
are,  lady!  You'd  have  become  one,  'Get  that  suitcase  packed1  You  re  going  to 
be  late!'  This,  that  and  the  other  thing.  This  little  power  struggle,  'Get  with  it, 
do  it  my  way,  and  have  it  ready  at  six  o'clock  tonight  in  stead  of  10.'  "  In  his 
room,  in  the  suitcases,  everything  organized,  suitcases  at  the  door,  briefcase 
—  and  he  was  watching  TV  and  everything  was  done  and  I  hadnt  opened  my 
mouth.  And  I  thought,  'Good!  How  wonderful  that  I  have  given  him  credit  that 
he  can  do  something  on  his  own  without  me.’  i  hat:  I  should  be  there  doing  it, 
packing  his  suitcases  and  everything,  he'll  never  be  ready  ~  it  just  left  me, 
and  it  was  such  a  beautiful  feeling.  Inner  power  struggle  to  rule  the  other 
fellow!  Your  way  within  your  hour  within  your  time,  or  it  won't  work!  And  it 
does  work!  And  sometimes  better!  It's  a  great  feeling1  And  we  all  have  it! 

Power!  It’s  not  a  good  thing  to  have  if  you  use  it  to  rule  the  other 
person.  It's  a  good  thing  to  have  if  they  need  you  and  it’s  all  sorted  out  in 
your  mind  what  you  would  do  and  they  suddenly  say,  How  would  you  do 
this?’  or,  'Would  you  help  me  with  this7  Great!  Cooperation1  Like  two 
politicians  sitting  across,  trying  to  save  Canada.  And  one  of  them  says,  There 
is  no  Goddarn  way  I'm  going  to  do  it  your  way.'  'And  there’s  no  way  I  m  going 
to  do  it  your  way'  Why  not  bring  the  two  heads  together  and  say.  Look 
we're  doinq  this  for  the  good  of  the  country.  If  your  idea  is  good,  I  m  willing 
to  use  it.  And  the  same  with  this.  I'm  not  going  to  be  bigger  than  you  ana  run 
it  my  wav  and  just  smash  you  to  the  ground.’  Get  the  heads  together  and  If 
you've  got  a  good  idea  bring  it.  We  re  going  to  put  it  into  this  and  make  it 
work.  Let’s  try  it,  for  the  betterment  of  it.'  Release  the  tightening  tnere  of 
the  reins  there  -  'I'm  going  to  do  it  my  way  because  I  know  its  rignt  forget 
it!  Maybe  it  isn't  right.  Give  other  people  a  chance. 

As  she  continues  to  speak  about  power,  Denise  recognizes  that  it  can  be  either 
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destructive  or  positive.  She  gives  an  example  of  a  friend’s  experience  with  the  negative 

use  of  power,  explaining  that  after  20  years  her  friend  still  resents  her  lack  of  choice. 

Power  can  be  destructive  or  it  can  be  very  positive  But  the  person  that 
you're  trying  to  rule  or  whatever  -  well,  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  just  last 
night  that  there’s  one  thing  she  resents  in  her  marriage.  It's  the  day  they  were 
married  for  whatever,  19,  20  years,  that  she  still  resents.  And  I  thought,  ’My 
gosh!  For  20  years  you've  resented  something  since  your  wedding  day! 

What  is  it?’  She  said,  'Stan  told  me  I  was  going  to  get  married  in  his  church 
or  I  wouldn't  marry  him  at  all,  and  I  married  him.'  She  said,  'I  wish  I'd  never 
met  him.  I  wish  I’d  had  my  chance  to  choose.'  And  that  to  me  was  a  good 
example.  He  had  the  power  over  her  and  he  made  her  do  what  he  wanted 
her  to  do.  And  at  the  time  she  was  young  and  everything,  but  she  has 
resented  it  ever  since.  It’s  probably  worked  in  some  negative  ways  for  20 
years.  She's  definitely  not  happy  about  this.  So  why  not  have  got  together, 
the  two  of  them,  and  she  could  have  said  -  when  you're  young  you  don't  - 
said,  'Well,  all  right.  Why?  Why?  Can  we  not  come  to  a  compromise7  Or 
can  I  do  something  for  you,  you  do  something  for  me,  to  make  up  the 
difference?'  You  know,  a  50/50  solution  or  something,  instead  of  the  one 
person  having  the  final  say  and  'It’s  going  to  be  this  way  and  that's  it,’  and 
you're  happy  because  you  made  the  other  person  do  it.  Have  a  compromise 
or  a  50/50.  Find  out  how  the  other  person  feels  and  why.  Because  it  just 
might  be  that  it  could  turn  out  wrong  if  you  use  that  power. 

In  the  discussion  that  follows,  Denise  contemplates  how  trying  to  change  her  son’s  plans 

to  suit  her  needs  would  be  a  negative  use  of  power.  On  the  other  hand,  giving  him 

advice  when  he  asked  for  it,  because  she  had  the  power  of  authority,  knowledge  and 

experience,  was  a  positive  use  of  power. 

Like  how  often  I  have  thought  of,  for  instance,  that  there  might  be  a  strike  on 
the  19th  of  this  month,  December,  by  the  air  stewardesses.  And  I  wa s  so 
tempted  to  phone  my  son  -  he’s  going  to  be  through  school,  he's  coming 
home  on  the  16th  but  he'll  be  relatively  through  with  his  studies  today  on  the 
10th.  He'll  have  maybe  one  more  class  and  then  packing.  And  I  came  so 
close  to  phoning  him  and  saying,  'Look!  Go  down  to  the  airport  and  change 
those  tickets  that  you  have  on  that  plane  and  come  home  on  the  13th  or  14th 
and  miss  that  strike.'  And  I  thought, 'Oh  yeah.  Mother!  You  make  him  take 
another  plane  and  how  do  you  know  what's  going  to  happens  Leave  it  and  let 
him  decide  if  he  wants  to  exchange  his  tickets.  He's  23.  Maybe  he  wants  to 
come  home  on  the  1 6tn.  Maybe  the  plane  that  he  s  scheduled  to  take  is  the 
plane  he  must  take.  Don't  change  the  whole  environment  of  his  life  because 
you  might  regret  it.  Just  leave  it  alone1  He'll  do  whats  best.  It  turned  out 
that  he's  coming  home  on  the  16th  and  the  strike  will  be  on  the  19th  and  not 
on  the  12th.  So  it  all  turned  out  anyway.  Don’t  use  the  ability  -  I  could  have 
said,  'I  would  do  this'  and  maybe  he  would  have  and  then  maybe  I  would  have 
regretted  it.  So  that’s  what  I  mean  by  power.  You  have  the  power  to  change 
people's  lives  sometimes  and  they’ll  listen  to  you.  But  maybe  you  II  go  and  do 
a  very  wrong  thing.  Let  the  situation  work  itself  out  since  it  s  that  way.  If  the 
person  changes  it  on  their  own,  fine.  It  s  because  it  was  meant  to  be 

I  can't  think  of  anything  just  at  the  moment  where  I  have  used  power 
to  any  degree.  Changing  anything  about  anyone.  By  that  I  mean  a  decision  or 
anything,  or  not  letting  them  do  their  own  way.  I  haven't  had  too  much 
experience  with  that.  I  think  that  right  now  what  I  would  be  thinking  about  is 
that  if  anyone  came  to  me  for  advice,  it  would  be  a  straightforward  choice, 

'Should  I  do  this  or  should  I  do  that?'  Which  doesn't,  to  my  mind,  come  into 
power,  does  it7  It  would  be  more  like  giving  advice  or  influencing  someone. 

I  think  of  power  more  as  saying,  'You  either  do  it  that  way  or  it  wont  be 
done  at  all!'  That's  what  it  would  mean  to  me  -  power.  'Either  that  way  or 
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don't  do  it  at  all'  would  be  power.  And  the  person  who  would  be  delegating 
out  the  suggestion  would  be  the  one  with  the  power  and  would  be  using  it. 

Rightly  or  wrongly.  Just  at  the  moment  there  I  can't  think  of  any  other 
situations  where  I  have.  The  only  thing  I  can  think  of,  and  I  don't  know  if  it 
falls  into  that  category,  is  that  when  my  son  was  going  away  to  school  he 
said,  'I  wonder  if  I'm  doing  the  right  thing  and  if  after  all  I  have  made  the  right 
decision?’  And  I  said,  'You  are  going.  You’re  not  turning  back.  You've  always 
wanted  it  and  no  matter  what,  you  will  go!  And  you're  going  to  try  this  out 
because  if  you  don't  you'll  always  regret  that  you  didn't.  You  will  always  think 
of  it  and  always  say,  "Maybe  I  should  have  gone.  I  wish  I  had  gone."  'So  in 
that  way  I  did  say  that  time,  'You  are  going  if  I  have  to  pay  the  flight  or  the 
price  of  the  education  or  whatever  it  is.  You  are  going  to  try  it  out  because 
you  have  been  talking  about  it  for  say  five  years,  and  you're  not  just  backing 
off  now.'  That  was  more  encouragement,  I  would  say,  in  a  very  definite  way. 

I  insisted  that  he  not  change  his  mind  and  that  he  go.  Which  is  what  he  was 
looking  for.  Kind  of  a  push.  I  don't  know  if  that’s  power,  you  see.  I  simply 
said  that  no  way,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  when  he  changed  his  mind. 

Because,  well,  you  know,  I  said,  'You've  always  wanted  it.  At  this  point 
anyone  would  stop  and  think  twice,  "Should  I  or  shouldn't  I?"  or  "Have  I  made 
the  wrong  move?”  You'll  never  know  until  you  go.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned 
you're  going.  Don't  turn  back.  Don't  think  about  it'  I'm  glad  that  he  did,  you 
know.  It  turned  out  for  the  best.  But  other  than  that  in  power,  I  can't  think  of 
having  used  it  in  any  degree.  Because  power  over  anyone  else,  somehow 
you  just  don't  have.  You  may  want  to  have  it  but  very  seldom  can  you  make 
anybody  do  something  they  really  don't  want  to  do.  Maybe  a  child,  which  you 
shouldn't  do  either,  unless  its  for  their  own  good.  The  power  to  use  your 
own  good  judgment  and  your  good  will. 

Denise  next  considers  the  positive  effects  of  personal  power  -  being  able  to  motivate 

herself,  being  strong  enough  to  persevere  through  difficult  times,  being  able  to  analyze 

her  problems  and  put  them  in  perspective,  and  being  confident  in  her  decisions  and 

behavior.  Clarifying  that  she  has  never  had  power  over  anyone,  she  concludes  that  she 

has  experienced  power  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  control  her  own  life. 

I  guess  there's  also  having  a  power  in  your  own  life,  to  a  degree.  I  suppose  it 
starts  with  motivation.  You  motivate  yourself  to  do  a  certain  thing.  A 
common  sense  knowing  it  is  the  right  thing,  even  though  its  hard  to  do.  You 
just  make  yourself  do  it  and  you  feel  better.  You’re  strong  enough  not  to 
just  give  in  to  weaknesses  or  anything.  You  just  know  that  you  re  doing  a 
good  thing,  that  it  better  be  done  and  you  have  the  power  over  yourself  to 
say,  'This  is  it!  I'm  going  to  do  it!'  In  a  good  way,  in  a  good  constructive  way. 
Well,  I  suppose  you  could  even  use  a  job  or  anything.  Not  giving  up  a  good 
job.  You  have  the  power  over  yourself  to  make  yourself  see  sense,  that  if 
you've  got  a  good  job,  you  know  you  seem  tired  of  it  and  everything,  that  it 
is  good  And  the  next  one,  you'll  run  into  the  same  wanting  to  leave  it  maybe 
six  months  or  a  year  later  anyways.  So  you  just  have  the  power  over 
yourself  to  just  go  ahead  and  motivate  yourself  to  do  it  and  keep  going.  And 
also  not  letting  yourself  also  probably  get  depressed  or  anything.  Or  things 
that  you  have  the  power  with  your  mind  -  sort  it  out  and  analyze  it  and  put  it 
in  its  right  perspective  if  there’s  problems,  and  things  like  that.  If  you 
consider  that  falls  into  power.  When  my  first  husband  died  I  stayed  home 
maybe  one  or  two  days.  And  I  just  made  myself  get  up  and  go  to  work 
because  I  knew  that  the  longer  I  sat  at  home  —  really,  just  sitting  there  in  sort 
of  a  cocoon  -  that  I  would  be  no  good  to  myself  or  anyone  else  I  just  went 
to  work  and  went  through  my  days,  and  just  really  had  to  work  hard  to  do  it, 
but  I  made  myself  do  it,  daily  by  daily.  And  then  I  kept  getting  stronger  all  the 
time  and  I  found  that  it  was  much  easier  than  just  letting  myself  go  at  home  I 
had  the  power  over  myself  then  to  just  know  that  it  was  better  for  my  mind 
and  everything  to  just  keep  going.  That  s  about  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of 
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It's  kind  of  difficult  because  when  I  have  felt  powerful,  I  have  felt  at  times 
that  I  was  fortunate  to  be  strong  and  confident  of  what  I  was  doing  And 
being  able,  when  I  was  thinking  out  in  a  decision  or  something,  to  give  up 
something,  that  I  had  the  strength  to  do  it.  I  don't  know  if  that's  considered 
power.  To  will  myself  to,  especially  in  grief  or  anything,  that  this  will  pass.  I 
had  the  power  to  tell  myself  that  it  will  not  last  forever,  if  that  is  what  you 
consider  power.  I  had  the  ability  to  -  I  think  I  would  probably  refer  to  it 
more  as  strength,  but  I  suppose  it  is  power  of  the  mind  to  give  yourself 
strength.  That’s  a  part  of  power.  Mind  power,  would  you  say?  That's  what 
I'm  thinking  of  now  anyway.  I  have  the  mind  power  to  motivate  myself  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it,  do  things  and  keep  going.  But  I  don't  know  if  that's  sufficient 
for  power.  I've  never  felt  powerful  in  the  way  that  I  had  power  over  anyone 
else  or  anything  I  don't  use  that  word  much. 

Although  Denise  tends  to  not  use  the  word  'power'  in  a  positive,  personal  sense,  she 

does  take  action  on  behalf  of  others  and  herself.  The  following  is  an  example  of  how 

she  stood  her  ground  in  the  face  of  authority  -  a  school  principal  who  wanted  to 

pressure  her  son  to  achieve. 

I  had  to  stand  my  ground  with  the  principal  about  my  younger  son.  When  he 
was  in  the  elementary  grades  they  wanted  him  to  achieve  more  and  get  higher 
marks,  and  I  couldn't  understand  that,  because  I  thought  he  was  doing  fine. 

He  got  say,  75  percent;  he  was  a  happy  child,  well-adjusted  But  the 
teachers  were  always  after  me,  'He  could  do  better,  he  could  do  better.'  And 
they  were  always  after  me  but  I  never  really  understood  why  because  I 
wasn't  in  the  school  and  I  felt  he  was  doing  fine.  He  was  happy  and  I  didn't 
drive  him  to  doing  better  because  I  figured  he  would  become  unhappy  and 
maybe  restless  and  nervous.  So  I  just  kind  of  left  him  be  a  happy  child.  Until 
I  went  to  work  with  the  school,  and  he  was  by  that  time  in  about  grade  six  or 
seven.  And  the  principal  called  me  in  the  office  one  day  and  said  that  he  was 
quite  disappointed  that  my  son  wasn't  getting  higher  marks.  And  I  confronted 
him  with  I  wanted  an  explanation  from  him,  once  for  all,  why  a  lot  of  teachers 
had  been  after  me  about  this  child,  saying  that  he  could  do  better  and  that  he 
was  wasting  his  time  in  school.  And  I  said  that  I  couldn't  see  that.  He  did  his 
homework  and  did  his  assignments  and  got  fairly  good  marks,  70  to  75, 
which  I  thought  were  quite  good  And  the  principal  insisted  that  he  could  get 
90  or  100  quite  easily  if  he  would  apply  himself.  So  I  said,  'Fine1  Explain  that 
to  me.'  He  said,  'Okay,  look  here,'  and  he  pulled  out  his  records  and  he  said, 

'He  has  an  IQ  of  145.'  And  I  said.  That  doesn't  mean  anything  to  me.  You’ll 
have  to  explain.'  Well  he  said  he  could  with  a  little  effort  get  a  95  to  100  all 
the  time.  I  said  that  it  didn't  mean  anything  to  me;  that  I'd  rather  have  a  happy, 
well-adjusted  child  that  was  accomplishing  75  to  80  and  living  a  happy  life, 
being  a  normal,  happy  child  that  wasn’t  striving  for  a  goal  of  100  and  being 
restless  and  nervous.  And  that  I  wasn't  going  to  do  anything  about  it.  I  was 
going  to  let  him  mature  on  his  own  and  eventually  reach  that  potential  when 
he  could  recognize  it  himself,  rather  than  making  him  unhappy  and  that.  The 
principal  said,  'Well,  you  know,  I  think  you're  right.  Maybe  pushing  children 
and  bringing  them  under  too  much  pressure  could  hurt  him.  And  you're  right. 
Someday  maybe  he  will  just  achieve  this  and  do  it  on  his  own.  I  guess  I  m 
going  to  back  off  and  agree  with  you,  and  tell  the  teachers  that  they  don't 
need  to  think  that  some  of  the  students  that  are  brilliant  are  going  to  hold  up 
their  class  average.  That's  probably  what  they  re  looking  for  in  some  of  these 
more  brilliant  students.  And  just  to  let  them  happily  achieve  their  marks  And 
if  they  re  doing  well  in  the  75  s  or  so,  to  compliment  them  on  it  and  let  them 
be  happy,  well-adjusted  people.  Maybe  we  put  too  much  pressure  on 
students/  Then  he  grew  up  and  he’s  doing  it  now.  He's  achieving  high  marks 
in  the  field  he  s  in,  and  he  likes  it.  So  it  pays  off  not  to  put  too  much 
pressure  on  your  children.  And  it  also  pays  off  to  say  what  you  believe  is 
right.  That  principal  realized  that  maybe  there  was  something  there  to  be  said 
about  putting  pressure  on  students,  and  that  he  was  doing  fine.  Let  him  be 
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happy  and  not  try  to  change  his  lifestyle  If  he  had  one  nature,  maybe  he 
should  live  with  it  rather  than  try  to  reroute  him  into  an  electrical  genius  or 
something  That’s  the  way  it  went  and  he  got  through  grade  12  very  well.  He 
got  very  good  marks  and  he  remained  a  well-adjusted  person.  Teachers  can 
put  too  much  pressure  on  your  children.  That's  true  too,  you  know.  I’ve  seen 
it  with  those  who  can't  achieve  and  cannot  reach  it.  They  have  been  put 
under  so  much  pressure  that  they  dropped  out  of  school.  Under  pressure! 
Which  is  an  old  story  you've  heard  many  times,  I’m  sure. 


Finally,  Denise  considers  power  in  the  public  sense  of  affecting  change  in  laws,  for 
example  -  a  power  she  does  not  experience.  She  reflects  on  the  definition  of  power 


and  her  inclination  to  not  think  of  the  word  in  a  positive,  personal  sense. 


It’s  hard  to  say,  to  define  the  word,  ’powerful’.  To  define  the  word, 

’powerful’,  would  be  a  person  in  a  powerful  position,  able  to  change  anything 
in  the  world  or  anything,  make  new  laws  or  anything.  I  never  think  of  myself 
as  that.  Not  really.  But  I  have  thought  of  it  more  as  ability  to  school  your 
own  mind,  to  control  your  own  emotions  and  things  and  not  let  them  get 
away  on  you  and  just  become  depressed  over  things.  I  have  felt  that  I  have 
the  power  of  the  mind  to  rule  myself,  I  hope,  to  a  better  situation,  more 
constructive.  But  I  don’t  personally  think  of  that  as  a  power.  Well,  I  suppose 
some  people  say  it  takes  a  lot  of  power  to  do  this  or  a  lot  of  power  to  do 
that.  I  feel  that  if  I  want  to  do  something,  if  I  want  to  accomplish  something,  I 
will  do  it  and  I  will  complete  it  and  I'll  struggle  over  and  over  until  I  get  it.  I 
suppose  that  is  rightly  power  over  your  own  mind  to  make  yourself  do  it.  I 
think  that’s  a  good  use  for  power.  I  would  have  that.  But  I  don't  know  if 
that’s  the  right  connotation. 

While  tending  not  to  think  in  terms  of  personal  power,  Denise's  first  reaction  to 
the  world  "powerless,”  was  on  the  personal  level.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what 
ways  have  you  experienced  yourself  as  powerless?",  she  replys  that  she  has  never  felt 
completely  powerless  -  she  can  always  speak  out  to  try  to  affect  change.  She 
differentiates  again  between  power  over  others  and  personal  power  to  be  or  do. 


None!  Well  by  powerless  I  mean  powerless  completely.  None1  I  would  say 
that  I  have  had  the  power  to  -  if  someone  comes  to  me  and  asks,  'What  do 
you  think  of  this?  How  would  you  do  it?  —  I  have  had  I  suppose  the  power 
to  speak  out,  to  give  them  exactly  what  I  think  of  it  and  the  outcome  of  it, 
and  why  they  should  change  a  certain  thing,  that  it  just  might  not  turn  out 
right.  I  have  been  able  to  motivate  people  into  a  different  sort  of  decision 
which  I  felt  was  for  the  better.  And  it  did  turn  out  for  the  better.  But  I  cant 
think  just  right  at  the  moment  of  a  particular  experience.  I  just  cant  think  of 
anything  at  the  moment,  of  anybody’s  life  that  I  would  have  changed  or 
directed,  but  possibly  made  them  think  more  deeply  or  redirect  their  decision. 
I  don't  know  -  I  don’t  feel  myself  as  powerless,  completely.  There's  many 
words  to  power,  isn't  there?  He  has  the  power  to  do  this,  or  he  has  the 
power  to  do  that.  I  suppose  I  always  think  of  it  more  as  strength. 

But  powerless!  Someone  who  just  can’t  do  a  certain  thing,  who  has 
no  power  over  their  lives,  or  control  of  the  inner.  Like  they  say,  there  are 
two  people  inside  of  everybody,  a  child  and  an  adult.  And  I  would  think  of  a 
person  who  has  no  power  to  control  the  childish  within  you,  because  there  s 
a  parent  and  a  child  within  everybody.  Maturity  and  that  child  are  always 
there  And  I  would  think  of  a  person  who  does  all  sorts  of  things  that  are 
very  immature,  and  that  what  they  are  doing  is  not  nearly  as  constructive  if 
thev  sort  of  let  the  immaturity  in  them  rule  them  all  the  time  I  think  that  the 
person  is  powerless  to  change  things  in  their  own  lives.  If  they  never  even 
try,  then  they're  powerless.  They  don't  have  whatever  it  takes  to  make  some 
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things  clear  enough  to  somebody.  Because  I  think  that  is  the  better  way  to 
go,  and  the  more  secure  way.  If  they  don't  think  they  have  the  ability  to  show 
that  and  prove  it,  they  're  powerless  to  change  anything. 

I  myself  don’t  feel  powerless.  No.  No.  I  don't  feel  powerless. 

Uh-huh.  Not  completely  powerless.  I  certainly  wouldn't  consider  myself 
powerless.  But  you  see.  I've  never  used  power  to  that  degree  that  I  have 
insisted  on  anything  being  changed  to  my  way,  'or  else'  kind  of  thing  I've 
stood  up  to  people  Very  much.  Very  much.  Yes.  But  that  wasn't  having 
power  over  them.  That  was  just  standing  up  for  yourself.  But  to  go  out  and 
know  that  I  could  change  a  piece  of  legislature  or  something  that’s  going 
through  public  life  or  city  hall  or  even  in  a  school  board  or  something,  I  don't 
have  the  power  to  walk  in  and  tell  them,  'I  would  like  this  changed.  This  is  the 
way  it  should  be.'  I  don't  have  the  power  to  change  it  because  either  they 
wouldn't  listen  to  me  or  they  wouldn't  want  to.  To  be  able  to  walk  in  and  say, 
'Listen,  let's  change  this.  That's  wrong  and  it  will  work  better  this  way.’  I 
don't  feel  that  I  have  that  power.  But  I  don't  feel  powerless.  No.  No.  No.  In 
very,  very  strong  situations  that  I’ve  been  at  point  blank  in  school,  and  they 
have  really  wanted  an  honest  answer  and  say,  'Would  you  change  this  policy 
we  have  in  this  certain  school  to  this  instead  of  this?  It  doesn't  seem  to  be 
working  out.'  And  I  have  said,  'Yes’,  in  a  couple  of  situations,  'yes,  definitely  I 
would  change  it.  !  don't  think  it's  working  out’  And  they  used  my  information 
Now  I  don't  know  if  that  could  be  considered  power,  but  it  did  work  out 
better.  But  to  say  I  could  go  and  tell  someone,  'I  want  you  to  do  this;  I  want 
you  to  do  it  this  way  and  there's  no  two  ways  around  it'  -  I  don't  have  that 
power.  I  can  try  to  have  it,  but  I  don't  have  the  right  to  have  that  power. 

Speaking  earlier  of  her  faults,  Denise  explained  that  she  had  learned  to  be  more 

flexible  in  her  attitudes.  There  are  issues,  however,  that  Denise  maintains  cannot  be 

viewed  with  the  same  flexibility.  One  of  these  is  abortion.  She  explains  that  she 

perceives  abortion  as  destroying  life  and  believes  this  is  not  right.  However,  she  does 

see  a  definite  need  for  birth  control,  having  witnessed  her  sister  being  unable  to  leave  an 

alcoholic  husband  because  she  had  too  many  children  to  support. 

Now  there  are  certain  things,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  you  cannot  change 
them.  In  my  view  they  are  there  and  nothing  in  this  world  will  ever  change  it. 

Like  abortion.  That's  one  thing  that  there  is  no  way  that  anyone  will  ever 
change  my  opinion  on  that.  My  opinion  is  that  you  re  destroying  a  child  and 
you’ve  no  right  to.  You  pull  a  rose  out  of  the  ground  and  you  pull  a  rose  out 
of  the  ground;  you  destroy  a  conception  and  you're  destroying  a  child.  You 
and  I  wouldn't  be  sitting  here  today  if  we  had  been  aborted.  And  that  will 
,  never  change  in  my  view.  Birth  control  I  accept.  That  is  totally  necessary. 

Totally  necessary!  I  think  birth  control  probably  I've  accepted  from  a  long 
time  back,  probably  30  years.  Because  of  seeing  my  sister  have  seven 
children  and  suffering  so  much  by  having  to  live  with  an  alcoholic,  who  never 
mistreated  her,  but  such  a  terrible  life1  If  she  had  had  one  child  she  could 
have  left  him,  but  she  couldn't  leave  and  support  seven.  So  I  accept  birth 
control  as  such.  Control  the  numbers  in  families  -  family  planning.  I  don't 
think  that  a  woman  should  just  be  completely  pregnant  all  the  time.  To  me  its 
not  right.  I  don't  think  she  was  meant  to  have  15  or  20  children,  which  some 
women  did  50  to  60  years  ago.  I  think  that  she's  a  right  to  her  body,  to  be 
free  for  four  or  five  years  at  a  time  to  dress  as  she  pleases,  go  where  she 
pleases.  Because  pregnancy  for  nine  months  ~  you  can  only  do  so  much  or 
do  certain  things,  and  it  can  become  very  cumbersome  and  very  depressing. 

So  in  that  respect,  yeah.  And  I  don't  think  that  pregnancy  should  be  almost 
forced  onto  them  Like  in  our  day,  in  my  mother's  day,  there  was  no  choice 
You  either  did  absolutely  nothing  sexually  or  you  became  pregnant  every  year. 

And  they  didn't  give  you  an  out.  It  was  wrong1  Which  to  this  day,  I  dislike  the 
total  whole  ideal1  I  think  it  was  all  thought  up  by  men'  I  really  do!  All  the 
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ministers  were  men,  all  the  priests  were  men,  the  bishop,  the  archbishop,  the 
pope,  everybody!  You  just  couldn't  prevent  childbirth.  I  don't  think  that  God 
meant  to  procreate  every  nine  months.  No.!  I  believe  in  family  planning  and 
birth  control.  Not  to  the  degree  of  hurting  your  health  or  with  methods  that 
could  hurt  your  health  though.  We  all  know  that  there  are  some  methods  that 
could  be  medically  unfeasible  and  cause  more  damage  to  a  woman's  body 
than  having  a  child.  But  as  for  abortion,  you  see  to  me  you  are  destroying  life 
from  the  moment  of  conception.  Left  alone  it  will  be  a  full  human  being,  and 
you  can't  wash  it  down  the  drain.  It  is  there  and  that’s  it!  A  lot  of  people  say 
that  up  to  three  months  the  fetus  is  nothing.  Within  a  week  or  ten  days  it  has 
already  begun  to  take  on  the  physical  -  it's  been  shown  on  television  and  all 
over  now  with  these  X-ray  machines  and  everything,  that  within  a  month 
there  are  physical  features  there.  You  are  destroying  a  human  being.  Let's 
face  it! 

Denise  goes  on  to  explain  that  in  a  situation  where  the  life  of  a  pregnant  woman  is  at 

stake,  she  would  look  to  the  medical  profession  rather  than  the  church  for  an  answer. 

This  does  not  mean  that  she  has  an  unquestioning  respect  for  the  medical  profession, 

however  -  they  too,  she  believes,  are  imperfect  human  beings. 

Now  in  medical  circumstances,  where  they  can  prove  that  it  is  not  going  to 
be  healthy  or  right  -  and  they  can  almost  do  it  now  -  what  the  medical  world 
does  is  their  own  conscience.  Because  it’s  such  a  studied  field.  But  I  would 
never  approve  of  it.  When  it  comes  to  choosing  whose  life  to  save,  my 
position  would  be:  if  the  child  is  not  going  to  live  anyway  and  the  mother 
could  die,  both  the  mother  and  child  could  die,  I  would  say  you  can't  choose 
life.  I  mean  you  can't  say,  ’I  choose  that  you  live  and  you  die.'  But  if  the  birth 
is  not  going  to  be  a  live  birth,  or  if  it's  not  going  to  be  a  decent  child,  or  a 
crippled  child,  or  if  she's  going  to  abort  it  four  months  up  the  road  anyway,  I 
would  say  that  right  now  the  church’s  stand  is  leaving  it  up  to  the  medical 
field  to  do  what's  best.  And  it  would  be  I  think  to  save  the  mother.  It's  not 
necessarily  what  the  church  says,  because  most  of  the  leaders  are  human  and 
the  church  leaders  too.  And  what  I  would  feel  as  a  woman,  a  priest  or  a 
minister  may  not  feel  the  same  as  I  do.  He's  male.  But  I  would  say  that  95 
percent  of  the  medical  field  are  very  consciencious  people,  although  they're 
not  rated  to  be.  And  a  very  good  medical  doctor  has  spent  seven  years 
studying  obstetrics  and  babies  and  everything,  and  will  do  what's  right  on  his 
own.  And  possibly  will  save  the  mother.  I’m  trusting  some  of  them  because 
I've  been  acquainted  with  one  or  two  cases  where  it  has  been  touch  and  go 
with  the  mother  and  child.  And  from  my  experience  the  doctor  was  very 
perturbed  and  very  concerned  and  took  a  long  time  to  make  up  his  mind  And 
in  the  end  everything  turned  out  okay.  He  delayed  and  delayed  and  hoped  for 
nature  to  take  its  course  and  it  all  turned  out  fine.  There  was  a  healthy  baby 
and  a  mother  saved.  He  didn't  want  to  take  a  stand,  mother  or  child  He  did 
everything  medically  to  save  them  both  and  was  lucky  and  did.  In  two 
instances  that  I  know  of.  But  I  certainly  do  not  trust  all  medical  people.  I 
trust  them  but  I  wouldn't  say  that  they've  got  the  best  head  on  their  shoulders 
in  the  world,  because  they  are  human  beings  and  their  ideas  could  be 
completely  different  than  mine  or  yours.  They  could  regret  their  decision  like 
anyone  else.  They  are  not  perfect.  But  I  think  that  most  of  them  do  try  their 
best  or  they  wouldn't  be  there.  They  would  be  eliminated  fairly  soon  I  think 
because  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  strong  code  with  the  medical  profession.  I 
hope  it  is. 

Denise  believes  that  the  fact  of  being  male  or  female  might  affect  an  individual  doctor's 
decision  or  treatment.  She  thinks  that  female  doctors,  having  developed  different 
attitudes  and  values  because  of  sex— role  training,  might  bring  a  softer  feeling  to 
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medicine.  And  this  perspective  is  needed,  she  thinks,  to  balance  the  'tougher'  approach 
of  male  doctors. 

Thank  goodness  that  there  are  women  doctors  that  are  finally  being  accepted 
as  really,  really  good  doctors.  Because  then  there's  a  cross-section  of 
opinion  between  say  four  doctors  sitting  at  the  table  -  three  male  and  one  is 
female.  They  can  get  help  from  that  female  doctor  by  bringing  in  the  softer 
view  and  maybe  delaying  an  opinion  or  an  action  of  surgery  or  something 
long  enough  that  maybe  nature  takes  its  course  and  the  whole  situation  is 
saved  before  somebody  makes  a  drastic  mistake.  So  I  think  the  women 
doctors  are  greatly  needed.  Because  let's  face  it,  we  are  what  we  are  and 
we  do  have  a  softer  touch  and  a  softer  feeling  towards  a  certain  situation 
than  men  Men  have  been  unfortunately  trained  from  the  time  they  were  little 
boys  to  be  tougher  and  harder  and  not  cry  and  be  men,  which  was  all  wrong 
in  my  opinion.  If  a  man  wants  to  cry  he  should  cry.  There's  nothing  wrong 
with  it.  So  by  having  female  doctors  into  the  field  there's  a  softening  of 
some  opinions  there  that  can  prevent  something  from  happening.  Like  the 
male  doctor  saying,  'Well,  that's  the  way  it  is  and  it’s  got  to  be  this  way  and 
that's  it!  Tough!  The  situation  is  such  and  we  can't  delay  it  any  longer.1 
Whereas  a  female  doctor  might  just  say,  'Let's  just  wait  a  little  while.  It's 
okay.  The  woman  won’t  lose  the  baby  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  She’s  got 
at  least  a  week  or  10  days  before  we  can  make  this  decision.  And  suddenly 
everything  rectifies  itself  and  the  situation  is  saved  by  a  softer  opinion. 

That’s  my  feeling  about  it  anyway.  I  think  that  you  need  both  the  hard  and  the 
soft.  It's  just  very  important.  I  think  that  a  woman,  in  a  sense,  has  a  greater 
role  in  life  -  although  men  would  never  admit  it  -  than  men  do,  in  a  way. 

Because  how  many  situations  have  been  saved  by  some  good  woman  being 
able  to  make  a  man  see  sense,  even  in  his  work  or  anything?  Like  firing 
somebody  or  disposing  of  this  or  disposing  of  that?  And  has  been  able  to 
soften  the  blow  and  it  works  out  better?  So  we  do  have  a  greater  role  if  we 
will  just  not  be  talked  out  of  our  ideas  and  that. 

In  keeping  with  her  respect  for  women's  experience  and  feelings,  Denise  describes  how 

she  has  taught  her  sons  to  be  sensitive  to  women  and  to  put  their  wives  first  in  their 

lives.  She  initially  states  that  women  hurt  more  than  men.  Later  she  decides  that  the 

difference  is  that  women  will  admit  being  hurt  whereas  men  have  been  taught  to  cover 

up  their  feelings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think,  and  I  told  both  my  sons  when  they  got  married  - 
well,  the  young  one  isn't  married  yet  but  he  was  engaged  -  I  told  both  my 
sons  -  the  one  is  married  -  that  once  they  were  married  I  was  not  in  their 
life  anymore.  They  could  love  me  as  their  mother  but  they  were  not  to  come 
running  to  see  me  They  were  not  to  ask  my  opinion,  I  wouldnt  give  it  to 
them.  They  were  to  go  to  their  wives.  And  their  wife  was  number  one  in 
their  life  and  she  was  to  be  the  most  cherished  object  or  person  or 
whatever,  in  their  home.  She  was  to  be  cherished  if  she  was  worthy  of  it, 
which  of  course  was  not  doing  it  right  and  was  not  agreeing  sometimes 
Sometimes  some  girls  just  are  not  really  what  they  should  be  and  they  are  not 
qood  mothers  and  they're  not  good  wives.  But  that  if  they  married  a  good 
girl,  she  was  to  be  very,  very  cherished  as  the  most  valuable  property  in  their 
lives.  And  to  listen  to  her  opinions,  to  respect  it,  to  help  her,  because 
without  her  life  would  be  nothing,  if  they  loved  her.  And  to  really  be  very 
generous.  Because  I  feel  that  a  woman  puts  far  more  into  a  relationship  ever 
than  a  man.  He  can  go  from  one  relationship  to  the  other.  Some  men, 
although  maybe  they  don’t  say  it  -  maybe  they  feel  it  but  they  have  been 
schooled  not  to  admit  they  hurt.  Whereas  a  woman  cant  do  this.  She  hurts 
more  I  guess,  because  she  will  admit  she  hurts.  Where  the  man  may  be 
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hurting  and  he  just  does  these  things  to  cover  up.  But  it's  very,  very 
important  to  cherish  a  woman.  She's  a  very  precious  person.  I  never  stand 
up  with  any  little  -  nothing  has  ever  come  up,  but  my  son  did  come  here  two 
or  three  times.  He  was  a  school  teacher.  He  still  is,  but  in  three  years  he  was 
made  an  assistant  principal  and  in  four  years  he  was  made  a  principal.  And  I 
never  thought  he  would  because  he  was  so  terribly  quiet  he  was  hardly 
noticeable.  In  any  room  of  1 0  or  15  people  you  would  hardly  notice  him  in 
that  room.  But  whatever  he  interposed  into  his  life,  whatever  he  put  back 
into  his  field  of  teaching  was  noticed  immediately  by  the  superintendant.  And 
I  believe  that  it  was  his  home  training  that  just  simply  bloomed  right  out  in 
everything  he  did  in  his  life  and  it  was  noticed.  He  used  to  come  here  after 
school  and  drop  in,  come  by  here  before  he  went  home  to  visit  me  and  see  if 
I  was  okay  and  if  I  needed  anything.  And  I  got  very  cross  with  him  and  I  said, 
"You're  going  to  be  hurt  and  I'm  going  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  I  don't  want 
you  coming  here  after  school  anymore.  You  go  straight  home  to  your  wife. 

And  if  you  come  here  you  phone  her  at  the  school  and  tell  her,  'I'm  going  to 
drop  in  and  see  Mom  for  a  few  minutes,  then  go  home.  Don’t  ever  put  me 
first  after  a  day's  work.  It’s  home  to  your  wife."  And  he  was  hurt,  very 
much.  But  I  said,  'I  know  it's  going  to  hurt,  but  that’s  the  way  it's  got  to  be. 

I’m  your  mother  but  I'm  out  of  your  life.  And  don't  ever  make  her  feel  that 
it's  important  to  you  that  you'll  see  me  first.  Go  right  home  and  then  come 
back  or  whatever.  But  just  don't  feel  tied  to  us  anymore.  You're  a  free  man, 
you're  married,  and  she’s  number  one.'  That  was  sad.  And  I  knew  it  was 
going  to  hurt,  but  I  knew  it  would  give  him  strength  at  the  same  time.  I  know 
how  a  young  wife  feels. 

Having  been  taught  in  her  family  to  respect  and  develop  her  abilities,  Denise 

continues  to  believe  that  women  should  be  respected  for  their  abilities.  It  annoys  her 

that  people  mistake  women  for  men  in  business  deals  because  they  assume  that  it  is  men 

who  do  business.  She  gives  two  examples,  demonstrating  how  this  happens,  and 

describes  the  action  she  believes  is  necessary  to  correct  the  inaccurate  assumption. 

When  I  bought  the  first  house  -  you  see  it  goes  to  show  you  that  men  think 
only  men  can  accomplish  certain  things.  Take  a  mortgage  on  a  house,  make 
your  house  payments,  pay  for  a  house  and  get  your  title  on  your  house, 
which  I  had  when  I  married  this  man  here.  I  had  a  title  on  a  home  and^  I  owned 
a  car  and  they  were  all  paid.  I  would  get  a  letter  from  the  company,  Mr. 
So-and-so,  it  must  give  you  great  pleasure  to  have  completed  the  title  on 
your  home.'  And  it  would  be  Mr.  because  I  would  sign  just  my  initial.  And 
that  was  really  funny  to  me  because  I  thought,  'Oh,  this  is  really  funny  because 
they  think  this  is  a  man  that's  done  this,'  and  it  would  really  make  me  laugh. 

They  would  never  have  the  idea  that  a  woman  was  doing  this.  I  would  write 
them  a  letter  back  and  tell  them.  I  would!  Because  I  thought,  'They've  got  to 
know!'  And  our  librarian  at  this  school  was  a  woman,  Mrs.  Rueben,  and  she's 
a  widow  from  10  years.  And  when  she  writes  for  books  and  writes  letters, 
and  something  is  wrong  and  she  returns  the  books,  they  write  Mr.  Rueben 
back.  And  I  said  to  her  -  she's  B.  Rueben  -  I  said,  'You  write  to  that 
company  and  you  tell  them  you're  Mrs.  Bernice  Rueben.  That  you  can  do  that 
type  of  job  just  as  good  as  a  Mr.  B.  Rueben.  I  said,  'You  do  it  or  if  you 
don't,  I  will.  Make  them  aware  that  this  is  a  woman  that  did  this  piece  of 
work.'  In  that  sense  I  am  an  ERA  to  1  00  percent,  that  I II  carry  a  placard  or 
anything.  But  I  want  the  male  to  know  that  if  the  job  is  well  done,  it  wasn't 
necessarily  done  by  a  man.  There  was  a  woman  behind  it.  I  m  kind  of  a 
stickler  on  that.  That  just  annoyed  me.  I  thought.  Just  because  it  was  well 
done,  does  he  think  you  Ye  Bob^  Let  him  know  you  re  Bernice  I  don  t  know 
if  she  did  it  but  the  whole  staff  would  hear  me,  and  there  were  a  few  men  in 
the  room  so  it  covered  it. 

Denise  explains  that  she  has  recognized  male  chauvinism  only  in  the  last  10  years.  Prior 
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to  that  she  never  understood  what  it  meant  and  how  it  took  effect  assuming  that  men 
believed  women  were  capable.  Now  she  believes  that  many  men  actually  believe  that 
men  are  superior'to  women. 

It’s  only  in  the  past  10  years  that  I  have  recognized  male  chauvinism.  I  never 
believed  it  before.  I  just  thought  that  people  were  using  this  and  I  never 
understood  what  it  really  meant.  But  after  I  became  aware  of  it,  I  really  did 
know  that  they  were  there.  And  if  they're  in  a  room,  believe  me,  I'll  be  the 
first  one  to  get  on  their  nerves,  and  awful  fast,  with  a  lot  of  squelches,  very 
subtly  and  very  politely.  I've  noticed  that  they  really  don’t  think  that  we  can 
do  things  as  well  as  they  can.  Or  if  you  give  an  opinion,  they  won't  even  give 
you  an  answer.  They  can't  be  bothered.  But  the  same  opinion  could  be  given 
by  a  man  and  he'd  get  into  a  discussion  with  him  right  away.  But  if  it  comes 
from  a  woman  ....  There's  a  lot  of  them  like  that.  I  didn’t  know  that  before. 

I  didn't  believe  that  men  really  thought  that  we  were  inferior  to  them  Now 
not  all  men,  but  there  really  are  a  lot  of  men  who  do  think  they  are  superior 
to  women.  Which  I  didn't  know  really  existed,  because  I  was  happy  in  my 
own  life,  busy  with  my  own  thing.  And  if  anybody  mentioned  it,  it  didn’t  mean 
anything  to  me  in  the  sense  that  I  had  never  noticed  it.  I  didn't  believe  that 
men  thought  we  were  inferior.  Whereas  today  I  have  recognized  that  with 
some  men,  they  won't  come  right  out  and  say  it,  but  they  really  do  think  that 
women  are  lesser  than  men.  And  they  are  out  there.  But  before  then  I  never 
realized.  I  thought  they  thought  we  were  as  capable  as  they  were. 

Explaining  how  she  first  came  to  be  aware  of  male  chauvinism  at  her  job  as  secretary  in 

a  school,  Denise  describes  the  verbal  and  nonverbal  behaviors  of  male  teachers  which 

served  to  exclude  or  negate  female  teachers.  She  then  explains  how  she  organized  the 

female  teachers  to  actively  change  the  personal  dynamics  in  the  teachers'  staff  room.  A 

similar  disrespect  of  elementary  teachers  by  junior  high  teachers  was  noted  by  the 

school  principal,  and  was  combatted  in  a  similar  way. 

I  started  noticing  that  through  my  work  for  14  years  at  the  school.  They  kind 
of  clung  together  -  the  male  teachers  together  and  the  women  teachers 
together.  The  men  were  on  one  side  of  the  table  and  the  women  on  the 
other.  If  a  conversation  came  up  and  a  female  teacher  did  give  an  opinion, 
the  men  stopped  long  enough  to  see  what  she  had  to  say  but  then  they  just 
kept  right  on  with  their  own  subject  and  didn't  put  her  conversation  into  their 
conversation.  They  just  listened  to  what  she  had  to  say  politely,  and  then  they 
carried  on  on  the  same  trend  they  were  carrying  on  ~  solving  a  problem  with 
a  student  or  anything,  on  their  own,  and  they  didn't  bring  it  into  their  idea.  But 
it  did  come  about  before  the  14  years  were  up  that  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
make  some  changes.  I  got  together  with  two  or  three  women,  some  of  these 
really  brilliant  young  people,  and  I  d  say,  'Okay,  you  sit  in  Harry's  chair  today. 

I'm  aoino  to  sit  in  Dan’s,  you  sit  in  Ron's,  and  don't  you  move  And  the  men 
would  come  in  and  they  could  hardly  eat  their  lunch.  They  were  stereotyped, 
on©  chair  in  ons  little  spot.  They  were  so  uncomfortable,  but  they  didnt 
move  and  they  didn’t  say  anything  And  we  just  kept  it  up  until  when  they 
were  talking  -  'I've  got  something  to  say  too,'  and  we  d  say  it.  And  little  by 
little  their  eyes  opened  and  everybody  joined  in  and  they  began  to  respect 
those  women  teachers.  They  began  to  listen  to  what  they  had  to  say  and  they 
became  completely  different.  They  broke  away  from  this  little  men  ring  on 
the  one  side  and  women  on  the  other  and  we  stuck  to  it.  We  had  to  break 
that  pattern  of  male  and  female  -  one  on  one  side  of  the  table  and  one  on 
the  other.  A  simple  little  thing  like  that.  And  we  elbowed  them  if  we  had 
something  to  say.  A  little  bit,  nice  you  know:  'I'm  sitting  here  and  I’ve  said 
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something.'  'Oh,  what  did  you  say?'  And  it  was  repeated.  We  just  kept  it  up 
all  the  time.  And  it  broke  the  barrier  of  this  separation  between  men  and 
women.  Some  of  our  ideas  they  tried  and  they  worked  out  beautifully,  with 
the  students.  In  fact,  after  awhile  they  were  really  mixed  There  was  no 
separation  at  all.  Nobody  sat  in  the  same  chair  ever  again  steady  for  one 
week,  because  to  me  it  was  just  too  stereotyped  They  couldn't  hardly  eat 
their  dinner  if  they  were  sitting,  and  I  thought,  'That  just  doesn't  make  sense 
to  me.  That's  terrible!  To  get  to  that  stereotype  condition  where  if  you’re 
not  sitting  in  a  certain  place  you  can't  eat  lunch  comfortably.'  That's  just  a 
small  thing  but  it's  a  beginning,  isn't  it?  It's  a  way  of  doing  it  without  hurting 
anybody  but  it's  a  way  of  doing  it  without  them  even  noticing  it's  being  done. 

It’s  an  example  sort  of  thing.  But  it's  like  putting  a  small  amount  of  milk  into 
water  and  gradually  it  becomes  as  white  as  -  instead  of  becoming  white  it 
becomes  clearer  all  the  time  and  it’s  not  noticable.  And  the  first  thing  you 
know,  the  situation  is  reverted  and  everybody  is  conversing  and  one  opinion 
is  as  important  as  the  other.  'What  do  you  think  about  it  Audrey?’  they'd  say, 
or  'What  do  you  think  about  it  Carolyn?'  or  something,  'You’re  not  saying 
anything  there.’  And  they'd  want  some  feedback  from  the  women.  And  then 
the  elementary  teachers  were  separated  from  the  junior  high,  and  that  got 
broken  up.  The  principal  alternated  junior  high  and  elementary  teachers  so 
that  his  elementary  teachers  would  have  as  much  an  input,  because  your 
grade  one  student  problems  are  as  important  as  your  grade  nine  problem. 

And  it  was  a  very  good  experience,  people-wise.  He  was  a  very  fair  man 
and  he  was  very  basic  psychology  in  the  sense  that  he  used  a  lot  of  common 
sense  and  he  didn't  jump  to  conclusions  The  thing  had  to  be  ironed  out  and 
thought  out  and  everything  before  you  jumped  to  conclusions.  So  it  was 
good.  It  was  a  very  educational  process. 

Denise  believes  that  some  men  will  continue  to  be  chauvinists,  though  they  may  give  lip 
service  to  sex  equality.  She  believes  that  these  men  are  in  the  minority,  however,  and 
that  most  men  are  changing. 

But  I  still  see  chauvinism,  in  some  who  will  never  change.  They're  going  to 
stick  to  their  opinion  even  though  -  like  they  could  be  sitting  with  you  and  I 
and  they  could  tell  you  that  you’re  doing  just  fine  and  they  like  what  you  said 
and  that  woman  is  intelligent  or  something  and  she’s  doing  okay.  And  then 
they  go  out  the  door  and  say,  'It's  just  a  couple  of  women,  just  a  couple  of 
nuts,'  and  go  on  and  do  exactly  what  they  were  doing  before.  They'll  never 
change.  But  they're  in  the  minority.  Because  you  see  it  now  -  they  will  ask  a 
woman  for  her  opinion  in  some  offices  or  in  some  corporations  or  anything. 
They  have  found  out  that  it's  very  valuable,  some  of  the  input  that  they  can 
put  into  something  is  very  valuable.  That  they  were  too  rigid  and  that  they 
weren't  pliable  enough.  That  they  did  make  mistakes  by  sticking  to  their  own 
rigid  opinion  And  the  pliability  of  another  opinion  was  very  successful  and 
helped  the  company.  They  are  definitely  accepting  it  now.  And  it's  good1  It's 
a  balance!  But  some  people,  no,  you  can't  change. 

Asked,  "What  do  you  think  about  the  Women’s  Movement?'  Denise  replied 

enthusiastically  that  she  supports  the  Women's  Movement  and  women's  desire  for 

change.  She  perceives  some  women  as  radical  but  sees  that  this  can  be  useful. 

Applauding  the  progress  women  are  making,  she  hopes  that  the  needs  of  children  will 


not  be  forgotten. 
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I  think  it's  very,  very  good.  I  think  it's  excellent!  Even  though  some  of  them 
are  going  a  little  -  not  like  even  you  or  I  would  consider  necessary.  You 
know,  some  of  it's  a  little  radical  maybe,  or  something.  But  the  person  who  is 
the  radical  is  going  to  change  something.  Something  they  say  or  do  will  be 
retained,  and  put  into  another  perspective  or  usefulness.  Some  of  it  may  be 
a  little  too  meaningless,  but  I  think  it's  just  super  myself,  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  people.  And  they  can  hold  responsible  positions.  They  can  make 
decisions.  And  really,  some  of  them  have  wonderful  minds  that  have  never 
been  given  a  chance  to  be  expressed.  It's  just  terrific!  Really  terrific! 

Without  slighting  the  home  though.  You  musn't  have  the  children  reared  from 
childbirth  to  the  teenage  without  the  mother  being  in  the  home,  though, 
because  there  is  the  mother  role  too.  And  we  can  never,  never  get  away 
from  it.  To  that  degree,  if  you're  going  to  change  the  world  and  lose  the 
children  values,  then  you  haven't  changed  too  much,  have  you?  They  play  a 
great  role  in  the  formation  of  new  ideas  that  are  going  to  be  projected  into 
the  society  within  their  own  home  and  children.  But  I  think  that  it's  great  that 
they're  being  given  consideration  and  listened  to,  because  some  of  their 
opinions  are  very  valuable. 

As  to  how  the  Women's  Movement  has  affected  her  personally,  Denise  explained  that 

she  has  learned  to  consider  her  own  needs  and  to  speak  out  and  give  her  opinion,  thus 

reaffirming  her  identity.  She  has  grown  to  understand  the  needs  of  other  women  too, 

and  to  appreciate  women's  situations  that  are  different  from  her  own. 

The  Women's  Movement  has  affected  me  in  the  sense  that  I  have  taken  a 
broader  look  at  myself  -  that  my  needs  are  important  -  whereas  I  just  used 
to  forget  about  what  I  needed.  It  was  just  the  whole  family  -  make  it  work 
nice  so  this  person  will  be  happy,  or  this  will  be  done  this  way  because  it  will 
run  smoother  in  the  home,  and  I'll  forget  about  saying  what  I  think  because 
somebody  will  be  hurt  or  something.  It  has  affected  me  in  the  sense  that  I 
speak  out  now  and  give  my  opinion  and  say,  'I  need  this  or  need  that,'  and  that 
its  necessary  for  me  to  function  and  develop  and  not  become,  you  know, 
regroup  myself  so  completely  that  I  become  a  lost  soul.  You  know,  'Who  am 
I?  You  can  lose  your  identity!  It’s  probably  repetitious  but  I  think  it's  done  a 
lot  for  me.  I  didn't  realize  that  we  had  a  lot  of  other  roles  in  life.  We  kind  of 
just  go  along  in  our  daily  routine  and  just  think  we're  doing  wonderful  But 
inside  yourself  there’s  a  burning  desire  to  do  something  else,  kind  of 
brooding  there.  It’s  not  healthy!  It's  going  to  react  on  you  sooner  or  later  and 
you'll  look  back  and  say,  'My  gosh!  What  have  I  missed?',  and  become  very 
downhearted  or  even  depressed  over  it.  It  could  happen.  It  didnt  actually 
happen  to  me  because  during  the  50  s  and  early  60  s  I  was  very,  very  busy 
and  I  was  out  in  the  real  world.  So  it  wan't  affecting  me  that  much.  And  I 
was  really  so  busy  that  I  wasn't  giving  it  a  great  deai  of  thought.  But  now  I 
realize  that  in  a  way  it  was  selfish,  because  many,  many  women  would  have 
traded  place  with  me.  I  envied  them  being  able  to  stay  home;  they  would 
have  traded  places  with  me  being  out  in  that  world,  dealing  in  the  secretarial 
position,  meeting  people,  being  quite  confident  with  what  I  was  doing.  And 
they  just  envied  me  and  I  didn't  know  it.  Then  at  least  it  made  me  see  their 
point  of  view  -  that  they  needed  something  else  too,  besides  just  being  at 
home.  Because  I  really  have  seen  this  more  and  more  all  the  time  Where  I 
thought,  'That's  where  the  mother  belongs,  at  home  with  the  children.  That 
has  helped  me  a  great  deal  with  my  association  with  my  family.  I  like  to  see 
mv  dauqhter-in-law  go  out  for  a  couple  of  afternoons  a  week,  because  she 
comes  back  completely  refreshed  I  think  it’s  just  great1  Very  valuable  things 

come  out  of  it. 

In  conjunction  with  sexism,  Denise  has  also  experienced  ageism  being 
dismissed  as  not  important  because  she  was  an  older  woman,  or  as  she  states,  just,  an 
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old  lady.'  She  describes  how  at  her  job  she  was  continually  ignored  by  a  young  male 

teacher  In  such  a  way  that  it  interfered  with  her  job  responsibilities.  She  also  describes 

the  action  she  took  to  remedy  the  situation. 

There's  one  teacher  there  in  that  school  in  particular,  where  the  age  -  what 
was  it  they  called  it,  the  young  and  the  old?  The  generation  gap  -  it  was  so 
big  and  so  obvious  with  him.  When  he  first  came  to  that  school,  my  opinion 
or  what  I  did  meant  nothing  to  him.  Absolutely  nothing!  I  was  in  another 
century.  The  generation  gap  was  so  obvious,  he  wasn't  even  polite  to  me.  It 
took  me  five  years  without  him  knowing  it,  to  ignore  his  attitude,  to  cope 
with  him.  Because  I  worked  with  him  I  couldn't  fight  him.  He  was  a  teacher;  I 
couldn't  undermine  him.  I  couldn't  send  him  frustrated  into  a  classroom 
because  the  first  and  foremost  thing  in  the  school  is  the  educator  and  the 
student.  He's  there  to  give  his  curriculum  book  knowledge  input  into  that 
student  to  get  his  grades.  Also  to  develop  him  as  a  whole  person.  He  didn't 
have  that  then  but  he  has  since  developed  it  and  he's  terrific.  But  I  couldn't 
frustrate  any  teachers  or  take  two  teachers  and  say,  'She  said  this,'  or  'She 
said  that.'  I  couldn't  do  that  and  send  him  frustrated  into  a  classroom.  I  had 
to  be  out  of  the  situation.  If  they  came  to  me  and  asked,  fine.  I  would  say. 

Til  tell  you  what  I  would  do,  but  don't  do  it  without  asking  the  principal.  He's 
first  in  the  school;  you  could  get  into  trouble;  it  s  just  the  school  policy  and 
that’s  it.'  A  school  is  not  softness  but  you're  dealing  with  human  beings, 
you’re  not  dealing  with  a  machine  or  an  insurance  company  or  a  car  or 
something.  You're  dealing  with  a  human  body,  the  soul,  the  mind  and 
everything.  'He  has  been  chosen  the  principal  in  this  school  because  they 
figure  he’ll  handle  the  teachers  and  students,  that  they  will  better  develop. 

They  have  picked  this  man  for  that  job  and  he's  the  principal.  Fine,  you  can 
take  my  opinion  but  you  don't  need  to  tell  him  I  told  you.  But  go  ask  him  if 
it's  okay  to  do  it.  Let  it  come  from  you  as  a  teacher.  There's  no  need  to  say 
this  is  what  I  said.  Ask  him,  "Is  it  okay  to  do  this?"  If  he  agrees,  fine.  If  he 
doesn't,  listen  to  the  principal.  He’s  got  more  experience  than  I  have.'  But  this 
young  man,  I  could  be  speaking  to  him  and  if  he  was  standing  with  a  student  - 
and  I  had  my  place  of  work  to  do  to  relate  back  to  the  central  office.  I  had 
forms  to  fill,  I  had  things  that  had  to  be  in  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain  time. 

So  it  would  go  through  their  offices  and  back  to  the  school,  back  into  the 
teachers'  hands  on  a  certain  day  in  a  certain  time.  And  they  had  75  schools 
and  they  couldn't  be  waiting  for  one  school  15  days  late.  Teachers’  reports 
and  things  had  to  be  all  done  and  salaries  and  everything,  and  back  into  the  big 
wheel  of  the  school.  It  sounds  like  an  establishment,  but  there  it  is.  But  the 
teacher  has  to  work  too.  And  I  would  go  up  to  have  him  sign  his  name  to  a 
teacher  report  or  an  absentee  report,  and  *he  would  leave  me  standing  at  the 
door  for  10  minutes.  The  bell  would  be  gone  and  there  would  be  some 
students  in  the  room,  but  he  wasn't  teaching,  and  he  would  just  leave  me 
standing  there  with  this  paper  in  my  hand  And  he  knew  I  was  there,  but  I  was 
just  the  old  lady.  So  I  walked  away  and  I’d  get  him  in  the  staff  room  in  front 
of  the  principal  and  then  he’d  be  fine  because  he  had  no  choice.  So  one  day 
he  had  delayed  a  paper  by  about  five  days  and  it  was  the  deadline  and  I 
thought,  'Well,  he  has  got  to  do  it  today;  that's  all  there  is  to  it.’  So  the  bell 
had  gone,  I  went  to  his  class  and  he  was  chit-chatting  with  the  students, 
which  is  fine  -  teacher-student  relation  is  important.  But  I  thought,  'This 
paper  is  delayed  long  enough.  It’s  got  to  go  in  today  with  the  rest  of  them. 

And  he  just  completely  ignored  me.  And  the  board  had  phoned  about  it,  you 
see,  'Would  I  please  have  that  report  in?  Sent  to  So-and-so,  to  be  filled  out 
and  signed  and  returned  to  us,  and  would  you  please  have  it  in  today?  So  I 
didn't  tell  him  that  the  board  had  phoned  or  anything  I  just  went  up  and  he 
kept  me  waiting  and  waiting  until  finally  I  left.  Then  he  came  trotting  out  and 
he  said,  'What  did  you  want?'  I  said,  'It's  fine.  Don't  worry  about  it.  Carry  on. 

I'll  phone  Mr. So-and-so,  the  superintendant  of  the  board  I'll  tell  him  that  I 
tried  to  get  you  to  sign  this  several  times  and  you  delayed  it.  And  I  will  just 
be  honest  with  him  and  tell  him  that  its  not  my  fault  that  it  hasnt  been  coming. 
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Other  things  have  been  too  important.  This  just  takes  two  minutes  and  it  has 
to  be  done  too,  but  not  by  you.  I  won't  bother  you  anymore.'  And  you  know, 
for  a  whole  week  that  guy  just  sat  on  pins  and  needles,  and  he  was  just  sick. 

He  told  his  friend  that  it  had  meant  more  to  him  -  he  hadn't  slept  for  a  week 
-  he  had  done  more  thinking;  he  hadn't  realized  what  he  had  done.  I  had  the 
right  to  say  that  he'd  been  late  and  refused  to  sign  it;  that  he  was  too  busy,  to 
come  back  another  time.  And  I  had  every  right  to  do  what  I  was  going  to  do 
if  I  was  going  to  do  it,  which  I  didn't.  The  principal  signed  it  for  me  because 
he  knew  the  situation.  But  I  just  said,  'Just  carry  on.  I'll  do  my  share,  you  do 
yours,  and  that's  it.  I  won't  bother  you  anymore.'  And  it  cured  him!  He  used 
to  come  into  the  office  for  seven  years  after  that:  'Do  I  have  anything  to  sign 
for  you?  Is  there  anything  waiting  that  I  can  do?'  It  scared  him  out  of  his 
wits,  but  it  was  the  only  way  to  cure  him.  Little  by  little  by  little  -  it  took  him 
a  long,  long  time  to  find  out  that  we  were  intelligent.  And  he  told  me  many 
times  before  I  left  the  school,  that  experience  from  older  people,  he  learned, 
is  pretty  important.  So  usually  I  teach  people  by  example,  but  in  this  case  I 
used  the  extreme  method  because  nothing  else  seemed  to  work.  Nothing 
seemed  to  get  through.  So  I  took  the  extreme  method  of  saying,  'You  re  fine. 
Just  carry  on.  You  teach,  that’s  what  you're  here  for.  And  I'm  going  to  relate 
to  the  board  regarding  this  form  and  this  thing  according  to  my  secretarial 
duty,  as  to  why  it  isn’t  there.  I  will  relate  to  them.  I  will  handle  it.'  And  of 
course  that  was  pretty  scary.  Because  he  knew  that  I  was  right,  that  he  had 
done  this.  I  wouldn't  be  lying.  He  knew  that  one  thing  that  I  wouldn't  do  is 
say  a  dishonest  thing.  He  was  frightened  he  was  going  to  be  faced  with  it, 
but  he  didn't  come  and  ask  me,  ’Did  you  do  it?  Did  you  phone7'  Which  he 
could  have  done,  and  saved  himself  too,  which  I  wanted  him  to  learn  -  to 
open  up. 

Denise  perceives  this  particular  teacher  as  having  been  self-centered  and  naive.  She 
explains  that  he  learned  a  lesson  from  the  action  she  took,  and  that  he  matured  and 
became  a  fine  teacher  and  a  man  able  to  appreciate  that  he  could  learn  from  an  older 
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I’ll  show  you  how  naive  this  young  teacher  was  in  many,  many  areas.  Using  a 
telephone  or  anything,  he  was  a  naive  person,  is  what  he  was.  He  wouidn  t 
hold  on  the  teleohone  if  you  put  him  on  hold.  He  would  say,  'Oh,  I  can  t  be 
bothered  with  this,'  and  he'd  throw  the  phone  down.  'Always  hold,  he  said 
So  he  said,  'Would  you  phone  the  IMC  for  me  and  order  me  some  films7 
And  he  told  me  this  at  1  1  o’clock  and  I  said,  'Sure,  because  \  can  afford  to 
hold  the  phone.  I  don't  have  students  to  go  to.  Sure.  I  dont  mind.  This  was 
about  1  1  o’clock  and  the  bell  went  at  1  1:45  for  junior  high  students.  And  the 
principal  was  in  the  office  at  1  1:45  and  I  could  see  the  stairs  of  the  junior 
hiqh  section,  of  all  the  legs  and  the  people  coming  down.  It  faced  into  a  big 
qlass  window  in  front  of  me  and  as  you  came  down  those  stairs  you  could 
see  lust  like  looking  through  this  window.  I  would  be  sitting  behind  that 
window  under  the  bright  light  and  you  could  see  everything  that  was  going 
on.  I  said  to  the  principal,  'Watch  this!  I  put  this  call  through  around 
o'clock  and  it's  all  over  and  everything,  but  I'm  going  to  show  you  how  naive 
he  is  not  thinking  or  whatever.  You  watch1  Im  going  to  pick  up  this  phone 
and  sit  here  and  he'll  come  down  those  stairs  and  see  me  through  this  glass 
door  and  he's  going  to  think  that  I've  been  holding  this  phone  for  45  minutes. 
He  savs  'Not  really!'  I  said,  'Watch  and  see!'  So  I'm  sitting  here  and  he  comes 
up  and  he  says,  'You  haven't  been  holding  for  45  minutes,  have  you?  I  said 
'No,  this  is  another  call,'  and  hung  it  up.  And  the,  principal  said  You  re  right, 
said  'See  how  he  is.  He's  got  to  grow  up!’  And  he  says.  Well,  he  s  doing  u 
little  by  little  by  little.'  I  said,  'Yeah,  but  no  one  would  even  consider  it,  but 
there  it  is  He  thinks  the  whole  world  is  stopped  because  he  needs 
something.  The  whole  world  is  going  to  stop.  And  I’d  sit  there  for  45 
minutes.’  And  so  gradually  he's  out  of  it  He  does  aH  his  phone  calls  on  his 
own.  He  doesn't  bother  anybody.  He's  the  top  teacher  in  the  school.  But  he 
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was  worth  saving  Many  a  principal  might  have  let  him  go,  you  know.  He'd 
have  not  made  out.  Well,  he's  just  super.  Just  super!  And  before  I  left  there 
and  they  had  a  dinner  for  me,  the  principal  happened  to  say  that  I  was  there 
14  years  and  I  said,  'Yes,  I  was  here  too  long.'  And  he’s  the  first  one  that 
said,  'Oh,  no!  You’re  leaving  too  soon.'  He  was  the  first  one  to  at  least 
recognize  that  he  had  learned  a  lot  through  an  older  person,  which  was 
rewarding.  And  I  didn't  push  it  on  him.  I  just  knew.  You  see,  to  me  the  world 
had  not  touched  this  fellow  yet.  If  there  was  a  sick  child,  if  somebody  had  a 
very  bad  situation  in  the  family,  if  somebody  was  financially  up  against  it, 
there  was  no  reason  for  that.  It  shouldn't  have  happened.  Off  he  would  be 
with  it.  And  I  thought  that  the  day  life  touches  him  he'll  just  -  you  won't  be 
able  to  see  him.  Life  hadn't  touched  him  yet.  Everything  had  gone  on  pretty 
nice  -  no  big  anything.  And  I  thought,  'Boy,' you'd  better  be  prepared.' 

Because  he  has  two  nice  little  children  and  I  thought,  'You  know,  it  could 
happen  to  one  of  his  children.'  But  he  grew  up.  He's  just  super  now.  But 
again,  a  man  wouldn't  have  taken  that  patience  with  him.  So  therefore,  the 
role  of  women  -  I'm  sure  there's  a  lot  of  them  that  will  help  a  person, 
because  I  liked  him  and  I  knew  it  could  be  done  but  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Denise  has  also  experienced  abuse  in  her  role  as  secretary.  She  gives  an 

example  of  how  she  was  unfairly  blamed  by  a  teacher  who  used  her  as  an  excuse  for 

his  own  incompetence.  Denise  believes  that  her  own  honesty  and  commitment  to  doing 

a  good  job  (values  learned  from  her  parents)  saved  her  from  being  discredited. 

I  always  said  to  myself,  'No  matter  how  much  anybody  puts  you  down  and 
says,  "Oh,  she  made  that  mistake  and  I  didn’t  make  it"  or  "I  bet  it  was  her  that 
did  that;  there's  no  way  I  could  have  done  that,"  I  would  never,  never  justify 
myself.'  I'd  leave  it.  I'd  say  to  myself,  'The  principal  is  intelligent.  He  will  see, 
if  given  enough  time,  that  my  work  is  completed  and  accurate,  and  it  is  going 
in,'  and  he  did  He  did.  Nobody  could  say,  'So-and-so  did  that.'  He'd  say,  'No 
way!  She  doesn't  do  that  kind  of  work.  She  didn’t  do  this;  somebody  else 
did  it.'  And  he'd  look  at  somebody  and  say  to  me,  ’This  is  not  your  work. 

Correct  it  for  me.  Who  did  this?  Who  wrote  this  letter?'  So  you  don't  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  talking  Just  do  your  work  daily,  consistently,  and  it  works  out. 

Only  once  did  I  defend  myself  with  a  teacher  who  was  to  send  a  cheque  and 
he  didn't  send  it.  He  sent  a  busload  of  students  to  Jasper  and  he  had  to  have 
$225  at  the  office  of  that  chartered  bus,  the  day  they  left  the  city.  And  the 
cheque  was  still  in  the  school  and  we  didn't  know  He  was  a  kind  of  a  not 
too  organized  person.  And  I  guess  the  bus  wasnt  chartered  right  from  the 
immediate  office  where  the  cheque  goes.  It  leaves  from  a  depot.  The  bus 
was  gone,  the  students  were  on  their  way  to  Jasper,  and  whatever  his  name 
was,  I  forget  now,  still  had  the  cheque  in  the  school.  The  man  phoned  and 
said!  'When  are  there  students  leaving  for  Jasper?  I  have  this  bus  waiting. 

And  they  had  left  the  day  before.  I  said,  The  students  are  in  Jasper  now. 

And  he  said,  'Where  is  the  cheque?’  I  said,  'What  cheque?’  He  said,  ’The 
teacher  who  arranged  all  this  was  to  be  here  at  noon  today  with  $225  in  this 
office  before  that  bus  left  the  city,  because  there  is  an  insurance  policy  tied 
in  with  the  payment  of  this  to  cover  the  students.'  So  we  get  ahold  of  the 
teacher  and  I  said  Would  you  phone  Mr. So— and— so  about  his  cheque^  He 
picks  up  the  phone  and  said,  'I  gave  it  to  the  secretary  to  mail  10  days  ago 
and  she  didn't  mail  it.'  And  the  principal  was  standing  there  and  I  was  sitting 
there  I  had  talked  to  the  principal,  unknown  to  this  teacher,  that  I  had  never 
seen  the  cheque.  And  he  hung  up  the  phone.  And  the  principal  said,  'You  pick 
up  that  phone;  you  phone  that  man  right  now  in  front  of  this  woman,  and  you 
tell  him  that  you  lied,  that  the  cheque  is  in  your  desk.  That  my  secretary  - 
she's  my  secretary  —  did  not  handle  that  cheque,  didn  t  see  it.  It  was  your 
responsibility,  and  you  do  it  right  now  in  front  of  me,  right  this  minute.  There 
is  no  way  you're  going  to  put  this  on  her,  because  we  ve  discussed  it  He 
was  in  his  office  when  the  phone  cal!  came  through.  We  both  spoke  to  this 
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man  and  we  both  wondered  where  the  cheque  was.  I  didn't  have  it,  the  man 
didn't,  and  the  teacher  was  teaching.  So  at  noon  we  confronted  him,  and  he 
picks  up  the  phone  and  says  that  I  had  the  cheque.  And  the  principal  made 
him  revert  the  call.  He  let  him  go  through  the  whole  conversation,  hang  up 
the  phone,  and  then  he  says,  'Pick  it  up  and  dial  that  number.'  That  cured  him1 
And  he  said,  ’Furthermore,  you're  going  to  apologize  to  her.  You're  going  to 
say  you're  sorry,  before  you  leave  this  office.'  He  was  cured!  He  never  tried 
that  again.  Because  it  was  very  fortunate.  That’s  what  I  mean,  you  see.  What 
you  have  to  watch  is  the  secretary.  How  many  people,  unknown  to  you,  will 
say  that  over  a  telephone?  They'll  have  something  in  their  pocket,  'I  gave  it  to 
the  secretary  yesterday,’  and  then  they  run  to  the  mailbox  and  put  it  in.  That's 
not  right,  you  know.  That's  what  I  mean  in  fairness  in  a  job.  That's  something 
I  never,  never,  never  had  a  mistake  that  I  did  -  and  I  made  a  few  mistakes  - 
and  the  principal  would  say,  'Who  did  this?'  I'd  look  up  and  say,  'I  did.'  So  he 
knew.  He  knew  that  the  times  that  I  did  I  would  always  admit  it.  And  I  would 
go  and  correct  it  right  there,  instead  of  wondering  how  to  correct  it.  'What 
do  we  do?  Who  did  it?'  I'd  say,  'I  goofed.  That's  my  mistake.  I  forgot  to 
sign  the  cheque.  I  forgot  to  put  the  date  on  it,'  or  some  little  thing.  And  that 
was  the  end  of  the  line.  It  never  got  out  of  the  office  or  hurt  anybody.  But 
that's  what  I  learned.  Again,  that's  the  home  background.  Be  honest,  and  it 
always  pays  off.  It  saves  a  lot  of  lengthy  problems.  But  I've  worked  with  a 
lot  of  people  that  don't. 

In  Denise  s  experience  women  will  admit  to  making  mistakes  more  readily  than  will  men, 

who  tend  to  try  to  cover  their  mistakes.  She  wonders  if  men  are  afraid  to  admit  they 

have  failed  because  they  are  looking  for  advancement  more  so  than  are  women. 

But  I  find  that  in  that  respect,  a  woman  will  admit  her  mistake  faster  than  a 
man.  Not  100  percent,  but  on  very  many  occasions  men  either  say  absolutely 
nothing  and  correct  it  as  best  they  can  on  their  own,  or  if  it's  serious  enough 
they  do  have  to  admit  it  and  correct  it.  But  if  it's  some  small  thing  that  they 
should  correct  and  it  not  be  known,  many  men  don't  want  to  have  anything 
make  them  look  incompetent  in  their  work.  They  don't  want  to  admit  that 
they  failed  in  some  tiny  little  area.  They  want  to  make  it  look  like  they  can 
always  do  things  right,  this  type  of  person.  And  I  found  that  a  little  more 
prevalent  in  the  male  than  the  female.  A  woman  is  not  that  greatly  afraid  that 
she  made  a  little  mistake.  And  it  can  be  because,  I  guess,  men  are  looking 
more  for  advancement.  And  if  they've  made  too  many  mistakes  they  won’t 
get  it.  I  just  could  never  figure  that  out.  They  tend  to  cover  mistakes  a  little 
more  than  women.  That  was  my  experience.  That  s  what  I  found. 

Comparing  men  and  women,  Denise  states  that  in  her  experience  men  are  generally 

easier  to  work  with.  She  has  sensed  a  competitive  attitude  amongst  women  - 

competition  about  clothing,  for  example,  which  she  sees  as  a  waste  of  time  Her  advice 

to  women  is  to  avoid  cluttering  up  their  minds  and  life  with  such  concerns.  She  advises 

them  to  be  sensible,  practical,  neat  and  pleasant,  and  to  concentrate  on  doing  their  work, 

convinced  that  if  they  do  a  good  job  they  will  gain  the  respect  of  their  bosses. 

But  to  get  along  and  work  with,  for  me,  I  have  found  that  —  youve  probably 
heard  this  before  too,  it’s  probably  old  hat  -  that  men  are  generally  easier  to 
work  with  than  women.  I  don't  know  if  it  s  because  of  the  better  looking 
woman  the  one  with  a  nicer  figure,  or  what  it  is,  there  s  more  competition 
amongst  women.  Men  is  their  navy  blue  suits  and  wide  tie  or  whatever. 

There's  the  clothing  coming  back  much  more  nice  now,  and  different 
corduroys  and  all  this.  But  they  arent  so  striving  to  be  more  attractive  or 
wear  different  things  than  each  other.  They  don't  care  if  a  guy  has  a  better 
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looking  suit  than  he  has  one  day  or  the  next.  Whereas  a  woman  instantly 
notices  another  woman  with  a  really  nice  dress.  They  really  challenge  one 
another,  don't  they,  for  their  personal  appearance.  Which  is  terribly 
important.  But  men  don't  seem  to  have  -  that's  not  clogging  their  work.  It 
doesn't  take  up  any  of  their  time.  It  doesn't  clutter  up  their  work,  because 
they  probably  don't  even  notice  if  it's  the  same  suit  on  three  days  in  a  row. 

Where  that  is  a  little  clutteration  there  in  a  woman's  striving  to  be  the  better 
dressed  or  something,  and  does  take  up  a  little  of  your  mind  and  time.  I 
would  say  that's  it's  a  time  waster.  Be  neat,  be  attractive,  wear  clothes 
according  to  what  the  position  asks.  But  if  the  next  person  has  got  a  fine, 
beautiful  dress  on,  so  what?  She  must  make  six  mistakes  in  her  typing  that 
day.  Whereas  if  you’re  sitting  there  efficiently  doing  your  work  looking  very 
neat  and  just  as  attractive  as  she  is,  and  maybe  not  the  latest  model  dress, 
you’re  not  gonna  -  don’t  waste  your  time  with  that.  You're  wasting  energy 
and  time  with  that.  Like  her  anyway  and  let  her  dress  the  way  she  wants  to. 

That’s  her  life,  and  if  that's  what  she  needs,  let  her  have  it.  But  don't  be 
cluttering  up  your  life,  clothes-wise.  It's  important,  but  not  that  important. 

Be  yourself!  If  you're  going  to  be  the  one  with  the  sturdy,  good-heeled 
shoes  that  you  can  get  around  on  faster,  fine.  And  if  the  boss  likes  the  real 
high,  high  heels,  that’s  fine.  Let  him.  As  long  as  you  do  your  work,  if  your 
work  is  important,  it's  going  to  be  what  he's  going  to  look  for  anyway,  in  the 
final  analysis.  At  the  end  of  the  month  you're  going  to  get  paid  for  whatever 
type  of  work  you  did.  And  be  honest  enough  to  the  job,  you're  working  in, 
whatever  field  you're  in,  to  be  loyal  to  the  company  you're  in,  because  they're 
paying  your  bread  and  butter.  So  be  loyal  to  them  and  do  your  work  really 
well  and  you'll  never  get  fired.  Don't  come  in  sloppy  and  untidy,  but  if  you're 
not  the  type  that  can  wear  a  four  inch  heel,  don't  wear  it.  You're  going  to  fall 
flat  on  your  fanny  anyway  and  maybe  be  laid  up  for  six  weeks.  Be  sensible1 
Do  the  best  you  can.  Of  course  the  appearance  you  have,  you  can  certainly 
enhance  it  in  every  way  you  can.  It's  nice  to  come  in  and  see  people  who  are 
attractive,  neat  and  clean  and  pleasant.  And  number  one,  pleasant.  Clothing 
shouldn't  be  done  to  an  extreme:  to  deliberately  pay  out  a  lot  of  money  to 
say,  Tm  definitely  going  to  have  a  better  dress  on  than  her  if  I  have  to  pay 
$200  for  it.’  Don't  let  that  clutter  your  life. 

Denise  describes  an  incident  she  experienced  in  her  office  in  which  one  woman's  dress 


habits  preoccupied  the  minds  of  the  entire  office  staff.  She  explains  how  she 
attempted  to  put  the  woman's  behavior  into  perspective  and  not  dwell  on  it.  Noting 
again  that  women  seem  to  be  affected  by  these  incidents  more  so  than  men,  she  advises 


women  to  try  to  understand  and  like  each  other. 

I  think  that  I  have  definitely  seen  that  in  some  people.  I  worked  one  year  in 
one  place  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  the  one  woman  walked  in,  and  _ 

everybody  noticed  it  before  the  end  of  the  year,  with  at  least  $300  to  $400 
worth  of  clothes  on  her  back  every  day.  And  never  once  in  the  52  weeks 
that  I  worked  there  did  she  have  on  the  same  dress.  It  didn't  bother  me,  but  it 
bothered  the  rest  of  the  staff.  They  used  to  wonder-  about  it.  How  does  she 
do  it?  How  can  she  do  it?'  It  was  mind-boggling  But  at  the  same  time  if 
you're  qoing  to  let  that  bother  you,  you  are  interfering  with  your  position. 

You  are  not  functioning  at  full  capacity.  So  let  Jane  wear  her  dress  to  the 
end  of  her  days,  if  she's  got  500  dresses.  Try  as  hard  as  you  can  not  to  care 
to  the  extent  that  you  think  about  it  and  you  cant  function  right  Its  no  big 
deal  in  a  sense  But  she  must  have  been  out  to  prove  something  to 
somebody  We  don't  know.  We  feel  that  she  missed  an  awful  lot  of 
something  in  her  life  and  this  replaced  it.  And  it  wasn't  for  us  to  question  or 
even  think  about  it  because  she  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  it  to  hurt  anyone  or 
anything.  She  just  seemed  to  need  that.  So  fine.  We'd  all  had  five  or  six 
different  chanqes  of  clothes  and  everything,  and  we  certainly  werent  shabby. 
Even  the  boss  at  that  point  said,  'She  really  floors  me!  How  can  you  keep  up 
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the  expense  that  she  has?'  He  even  mentioned  it  a  couple  of  times,  and  most 
of  the  time  we'd  all  say,  'Well,  you  know,  maybe  she's  got  a  real  rich  husband 
or  something,'  and  we  let  it  go  at  that,  because  it  wasn't  that  big  a  deal.  It 
was  a  kind  of  an  experience  type  of  thing,  and  given  a  certain  situation  it  was 
an  experience  that  made  you  wonder.  But  I  didn't  let  it  bother  me,  or  the 
women  either.  In  fact  I  would  say,  'Well,  you  know,  some  people  need  fancy 
cars,  some  people  need  fancy  clothes,  and  she  needs  fancy  clothes  and 
somehow  she  can  get  it.  It  certainly  doesn't  matter.  She’s  here  on  time,  she 
seems  to  do  her  work  very  well.  So  maybe  her  mother's  very,  very  wealthy; 
maybe  she  didn't  treat  her  right  when  she  was  young  and  makes  it  up  to  her 
with  clothes.’  And  we  just  let  it  go.  But  it  was  an  experience  that  can  creep 
into  an  office  or  a  place  of  work  -  some  little  detail  thing  like  that  -  and  it 
affects  the  whole  work  if  you're  going  to  just  stand,  five  or  six  women  in  a 
little  group,  wondering  about  this  other  person.  You're  just  affecting  your 
work.  That  I  think  is  more  prevalent  with  women  than  men,  is  what  I'm  trying 
to  say.  Because  they  probably  joke  about  it  once  or  twice  amongst 
themselves,  'I  wonder  where  Joe  gets  all  his  clothes?  He  must  be 
bootlegging  on  the  side  or  something,’  and  they'd  go  on  with  their  work.  It 
would  be  a  once  over,  twice  over  deal,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

Whereas  women  are  more  conscious  of  what  another  woman  does.  And 
'  they  should  try  I  think,  primarily  number  one  is  to  like  one  another.  Give  each 
other  a  reason  for  her.  Understand  that  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it  and 
leave  her  life  alone.  Whatever  she  does  is  her  business.  And  as  much  as 
possible  try  to  eliminate  time-wasting  things  that  you  can't  change  anyway,  or 
wouldn't  want  to  if  you  could.  It  isn't  that  meaningful.  That's  more  prevalent 
in  women  than  in  men. 

Concluding  her  answer  to  the  initial  question,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a 

woman?",  Denise  reiterates  her  belief  that  women  must  respect  and  value  themselves,  an 

attitude  that  she  learned  as  a  child  and  which  she  continues  to  hold. 

But  probably  what  comes  to  mind  as  far  as  my  experience  as  a  woman  would 
be,  that  if  you  want  respect,  respect  yourself.  And  put  a  value  on  being  a 
woman.  Don’t  belittle  yourself  and  think  you  can't  be  just  as  important  as  a 
male.  Like  yourself  as  a  woman  and  achieve  your  potential  according  to  what 
you  have  and  the  gifts  that  were  given  to  you.  Use  them  to  their  fullest. 

Don't  let  anybody  brainwash  you  that  it's  mediocre  to  be  a  woman.  It  is  not1 
It's  a  good  life  and  very  rewarding  in  many  ways.  But  you  give  yourself, 
number  one,  a  lot  of  respect  as  a  woman.  I  learned  that  as  a  child,  to  respect 
myself  and  that  all  people  actually  are  equal.  Its  the  human  being  in 
themselves  that  puts  more  on  life,  male  or  female.  It's  the  person  themselves 
who  evaluates  themselves,  and  they  may  think  he  or  she  is  less  or  more  than 
someone  else,  which  you  shouldn't  do  because  there  s  a  lot  of  equality  when 
it  comes  right  down  to  it.  We  are  not  lesser.  Not  by  a  long  ways. 

Reflecting  on  her  experience  that  women  have  a  greater  understanding  of  certain  things 

than  do  men,  she  despairs  about  the  lack  of  understanding  indicated  by  remarks  such  as 

'She  asked  for  it'  or  'That  shouldn’t  even  bother  you.’  Again  she  ponders  on  the 

differences  she  has  seen  in  women  and  men,  and  wonders  about  the  cause  of  these 

differences. 

I  find  that  in  some  areas  were  more  understanding,  in  the  way  we  can  see 
throuqh  We  are  given  sort  of  more  of  an  understanding,  in  a  way,  to  see 
throuqh  certain  things  than  men.  What  it  is  I  don’t  know.  The  way  our 
systems  were  made,  we  bear  children,  different  things.  But  we  will  have 
more  empathy  in  some  situations  than  men,  which  should  have  sympathy  and 
understanding  but  they  don't  think  it's  necessary.  If  a  person  is  feeling  down 
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or  anything  over  a  certain  situation,  even  a  simple  thing  like  a  broken  love 
affair  or  something,  a  man  may  think,  'Oh,  big  deal!  You'll  get  over  it,'  or  'She 
asked  for  it!'  It’s  one  of  the  worst  things  I  hate  in  the  English  language  is,  ’She 
asked  for  it!'  I  think  it  should  be  eliminated  out  of  the  English  language. 

Nobody  asks  for  anything,  as  to  the  turnabout  of  the  situation.  But  they'll 
make  very  small  of  certain  things.  It  can  be  a  very  small  thing  to  a  woman  but 
a  man  will  think  it  is  absolutely  nothing.  'You  shouldn't  be.  That  shouldn't  even 
bother  you.'  But  they  should  stop  and  think  that  it  does  bother  you,  that  it  is 
something  important  to  you;  and  they  should  respect  it.  We  should  do  the 
same  for  them  too.  But  just  tiny  little  insignificant  things  around  the  house, 
like  having  a  doily  nice  and  straight  on  a  table  and  a  little  ornament  -  to  come 
along  and  throw  your  newpaper  and  knock  the  doily  crooked  or  something 
like  that.  If  you  mention  it  they  say,  ’Big  deal!  That's  nothing!’  It's  a  little  thing, 
but  it  means  a  lot  to  her.  'She  doesn't  like  it;  she  like  it  a  certain  way;  I  won't 
disturb  it.  It  makes  her  happy  to  have  it  like  that.'  Just  hundreds  of  little 
things.  The  big  things,  when  it  comes  right  down  to  the  crux,  the  big  things, 
they're  there.  They're  supportive.  But  the  little  things  that  women  -  feminine 
things  that  women  appreciate  and  cherish,  should  be  respected.  Because 
again,  it's  a  clear  definition  then  of  male  loving  female,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  whole  thing.  We  can't  live  one  without  the  other.  If  you  lose  all  respect, 
you're  going  to  lose  some  beautiful  relationships.  What  seems  menial  to  one 
person,  you  should  try  to  understand  it  and  just  say,  'That  person  likes  this 
this  way.  It  means  a  lot  to  this  person.  Fine!  I  will  respect  that.'  So  respect  I 
guess,  in  all  ways,  for  yourself  and  other  people.  And  by  respect  -  it's  a 
complex  word  in  itself  and  it  has  such  a  broad  field,  but  yet  it  comes  right 
down  to  a  very  small  thing  sometimes,  doesn’t  it?  I  think  anyway.  It  goes 
both  ways.  To  recognize  what  the  other  person  likes  and  dislikes,  what  hurts 
them,  what  doesn't  hurt  them.  And  not  to  deliberately  just  put  it  aside  and 
carrry  right  on  through.  It  hurts.  And  I  suppose  that  some  males  it  hurts  too. 

Not  as  much  I  suppose,  because  it's  a  little  difficult  to  explain  -  they  pretend 
that  it  doesn't  I  guess.  They  don't  want  to  be  as  cluttered  with  little  ideas  as 
we  are  I  suppose.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is.  But  we  are  more  easily  hurt  than 
men.  Maybe  not.  Maybe  they  don't  show  it.  But  we  were  meant  to  be  more 
easily  hurt  because  we  have  a  purpose  in  the  world.  If  a  child  is  sick,  who's 
beside  the  crib?  The  mother  mostly.  And  we  feel  more  deeply.  Not  all 
fathers.  Some  of  them  are  there  maybe,  and  the  mother  isn't.  But  we  were 
made  to  sooth  the  wounds  quite  a  bit  more  I  think.  We  have  that  ability.  The 
world  would  be  a  pretty  poor  place  without  it.  When  you  think  of  your 
Florence  Nightingales  and  look  at  Madame  Curie  and  these  women  Really, 
what  would  the  world  be  without  some  of  these  people  having  gone  in  there 
and  had  this  great  ability  to  do  these  things? 

In  noting  the  contributions  women  have  made  to  the  world,  Denise  makes  clear  that  she 

values  the  role  women  have  played  taking  care  of  others.  She  maintains  that  if  women 

ruled  the  world  there  would  be  no  war.  Briefly  examining  some  historical  aspects  of  the 

Women's  Movement,  she  concludes  that  women  have  a  right  to  equality  and  to  be 

treated  with  respect. 

So  I  don't  know.  They're  beginning  to  recognize  the  contribution  women  are 
making  to  the  world.  But  if  women  ruled  the  world  there  would  be  no  war. 

They'd  find  a  way  around  it.  I  don’t  know.  But  they’d  better  never  belittle  us 
because  it  would  be  a  mighty  poor  world  without  us.  And  I  will  admit  some 
women  degrade  other  women,  but  some  men  degrade  other  men  too,  and 
they  accept  it  more  readily.  That's  okay.  See,  that’s  from  away  back  -  men 
do  this  and  a  woman  can't.  That’s  archaic,  because  what  a  woman  cant  do  in 
public,  a  man  shouldn't  do  either  if  he  respects  himself.  It’s  a  broad  field,  a 
very  broad  field.  And  it  will  take  a  few  years  yet.  Some  of  the  women  have 
hurt  the  ERA  by  taking  certain  attitudes  towards  it  and  using  wrong  appeals  to 
prove  a  point  Like  at  the  beginning  it  was  burn  the  bra,  and  all  this  which  was 
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just  a  timewaster.  What  the  ERA  was,  was  to  start  away  back  when  the 
women  had  a  right  to  vote.  It  began  there.  But  we're  not  looking  for  how  we 
dress  or  anything.  We’re  looking  for  equality  in  salary.  And  it  goes  right 
down  now  to  if  you  want  to  drive  a  truck,  you  drive  a  truck.  If  you  want  to 
drive  a  bus,  you  drive  a  bus  and  all  this.  But  some  of  them  wasted  a  lot  of 
time.  But  that's  the  media  problem  too.  And  the  media  was  probably  male. 
There  was  a  lot  of  women,  long  before  Women's  Lib,  because  of  their 
personal  physique  or  the  way  they  were  built,  who  could  get  away  with  a 
dress  without  a  bra,  long  before  ERA  ever  came  in.  Others  couldn't.  It  was 
just  the  same,  wasn't  it?  Men  don't  wear  bras,  so  women  were  burning  their 
bras,  which  was  just  a  time-waster.  Media,  or  a  lot  of  men  made  it 
sensational.  I  think  that  they’ve  come  a  long  ways,  and  I  think  it's  a  good  thing. 
I  don't  think  that  any  woman  should  take  abuse  from  anyone,  even  in  a 
marriage.  She  did  not  make  a  vow  at  the  alter,  'I  will  live  with  this  abusive 
fellow  for  the  rest  of  my  days.'  The  vows  were  not  like  that  There’s  many  a 
broken  home,  broken  marriage  now.  And  she  didn't  say,  'I  will  live  with  an 
alcoholic  for  the  rest  of  my  life.'  There  are  reasons  for  breaking  up  and  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  them.  They  are  human  beings;  they  deserve  respect; 
they  deserve  to  be  treated  like  people.  I  don't  blame  some  of  them  for 
leaving  certain  situations. 
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L.  Alice 

Alice  is  a  32  year  old  woman  of  English  heritage,  born  and  raised  in  Edmonton. 
After  living  for  several  years  in  other  Canadian  centers,  she  returned  to  Edmonton  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.  Alice  is  the  youngest  child  in  her  family,  having  a  brother  who  is 
two  years  older.  Her  mother  has  a  Normal  school  education  and  is  a  school  teacher. 

Her  father,  who  died  a  year  ago,  had  a  grade  eight  and  trade  school  education  and 
worked  with  an  oil  company.  Alice  has  a  Bachelor  of  Education  degree.  In  addition  to 
teaching  for  five  years,  she  has  also  worked  at  drafting  and  model  building,  as  a  travel 
consultant,  and  as  a  restaurant  manager.  For  the  past  year  and  a  half  she  has  worked  in 
and  managed  her  own  restaurant.  She  is  secure  financially,  her  assets  being  her  $50,000 
to  $60,000  business,  a  $17,000  shareholder's  loan,  and  half  ownership  of  a  house  in 
B.C.  She  draws  between  $750  to  $2000  monthly  from  her  business  for  living  expenses. 
Alice  belongs  to  a  fitness  center. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a  woman?'',  Alice 
responded  initially  that  she  doesn't  think  of  herself  as  a  woman,  she  thinks  of  herself  as 
a  person.  On  the  other  hand,  she  realizes  that  other  people  think  of  her  as  a  woman  and 
make  assumptions  about  her  on  this  basis,  both  in  relation  to  her  personal  life  and  her 
career. 

Well  that's  a  big  question.  I  don't  think  I'd  really  thought  about  it  until  you 
mentioned  it  today.  In  what  I'm  doing  I  never  think  of  myself  as  being  a 
woman.  In  my  business,  or  anything.  That’s  the  way  I  felt  when  I  was  a 
student  -  I  always  felt  like  a  student  person,  I  didn't  feel  like  a  female  student. 
When  I  was  a  school  teacher  I  felt  like  I  was  a  school  teacher,  not  necessarily 
a  woman  teacher.  And  same  thing  now.  Every  once  in  awhile  it  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  me  that  people  are  surprised,  that  they  show  surprise.  You  know, 
they  say,  Oh,  look  what  you  ve  done,  for  such  a  young  woman.  It  seems  to 
me  they're  making  some  kind  of  a  compensation  for  the  fact,  you  know. 

What  has  it  meant  to  be  a  woman7  Well,  and  then  there's  a  lot  of  other 
things  too.  There’s  the  other  people  who  will  look  at  me  and  say,  'What's 
wrong  with  her  that  she  didn't  do  all  those  things  that  women  are  supposed 
to  do7'  Like  get  married,  have  kids,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  I  don’t  have  any 
defense  or  excuse  or  I  don’t  say,  I  never  wanted  to  do  those  things,  you 
know.  It's  just  the  way  it  happened  I’ve  always  done  things  that  I  really 
wanted  to  do  and  that  seemed  important  to  me.  And  along  the  way,  all  those 
things  that  I  was  supposed  to  be,  a  woman  doing,  just  didn't  happen,  or  hasn't 
happened. 

Reflecting  on  where  her  ideas  came  from  about  what  a  woman  is  su p posed  to  be,  Alice 
remembers  that  the  message  that  she  should  get  married  and  settle  down  came  from 
her  father.  This  idea  was  reinforced  by  the  games  she  played  with  girls  her  own  age, 
both  when  she  was  a  young  child  and  when  she  was  an  adolescent.  Careers  were  not 
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considered  an  option  -  they  were  for  'unfeminine'  women  -  old  maids.  Thus,  her 

mother's  advice  to  'Don't  be  like  me.  Go  out  and  do  things.',  was  countered  by  many 

forces  supporting  marriage  and  home  life. 

I  think  that  in  my  age  group  all  the  little  girls  played  house,  and  it  was,  'You 
would  meet  your  knight  in  shining  armour  and  live  happily  ever  after.'  I  don't 
think  that  message  came  very  strongly  from  my  family.  Definitely  not  from 
my  mother.  It  might  have  come  from  my  father,  from  his  viewpoint.  That 
might  have  been  it.  Sort  of  aiming  me  toward  the  day  when  I  would  get 
married,  settle  down  and  you  know,  that  kind  of  thing.  But  I  must  have  got 
that  much  more  from  my  father  than  from  my  mother.  I  think  because  my 
mother  maybe  at  some  time  was  saying,  'Go  out  and  do  everything  you  want 
to  do.  Don't  settle  down  and  get  married  and  be  bound  to  the  hum-drum  life 
that  I'm  bound  to.'  And  my  dad,  I  think  I  was  his  little  girl  and  he  wanted 
somebody  to  take  care  of  me,  you  know.  He  wanted  me  to  settle  down  so 
that  he  wouldn't  any  longer  have  to  worry  about  me.  You  know.  Maybe  that’s 
it.  I  don't  know.  But  again,  like  I  said,  I  haven't  really  thought  this  out  before. 

But  what  I  think  too  is  that  we  read  the  equivalent  of  Harlequin  Romances  and 
all  that  kind  of  stuff,  you  know,  and  'Hey,  that’s  the  way  it's  supposed  to  be. 

That's  what  girls  did1’  I  think.  I  don't  know.  I  can  remember  being  with  -  now 
this  was  really  young,  probably  first  year  of  school  or  something  like  that. 

We  would  do  things  like,  'I'm  going  to  have  six  kids  and  I'm  going  to  name 
them  blah-blah-blah-blah-blah.’  When  we  played  house,  everybody  had  their 
role,  you  know.  Dad  goes  off  to  work  -  who  knows  what  he  does  after 
that,  but  he's  gone.  Mom  does  housework  and  that  we  were  all  sort  of  - 
that's  hard  to  remember.  I'm  not  really  sure  of  when,  where  and  how  specific 
things  happened.  I  think  too,  when  we  were  in  junior  high  school  and  there 
were  myself  and  three  or  four  other  girls  who  were  really,  really  close 
friends.  You  know,  we  dressed  alike,  we  did  everything  together.  We  would 
sit  around  and  say  things  like,  'Well  when  I  meet  the  man  Im  going  to  marry  .  . 

.'  and  'I  wonder  which  one  of  us  will  get  married  first?’  And  that  kind  of  thing 
I  mean  it  was  just  that  stuff  that  we  were  going  to  do;  we  were  going  to 
white-picket-fence  it,  you  know.  We  really  didn't  consider  any  other 
alternatives.  Careers  and  doing  that  kind  of  thing  was  something  that  people 
did  who  weren't,  who  didn't  have  the  feminine  qualities  to  get  married  and 
settle  down  and  fall  in  love  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  Maybe  I  don’t  know. 

But  you  always  thought  about  the  librarian  or  the  old  maid  school  marm  kind 
of  thing.  I  know  that  women  who  are  a  little  bit  younger  than  me,  like  five  or 
six  years  younger  than  me,  they  were  already  influenced  by  a  much  more 
liberal  kind  of  thing  when  they  were  I'm  sure  around  14,  15,  16  years  old. 

Like  the  girls  that  I  went  to  school  with,  the  girls  and  boys  that  I  went  to 
school  with,  they  were  all  pretty  sure  of  exactly  what  slot  we  were  going  to 
fit  into,  you  know.  I  should  talk  about  that  right  now  with  some  of  the 
younger  women  I  know,  some  of  the  girls  who  are  22  and  23.  I  don't  think 
they  had  those  set  feelings  right  from  the  start,  anywhere  near  the  way  we 
did  at  that  age. 

Speaking  further  about  her  mother,  Alice  explains  that  she  actually  got  two  conflicting 
messages  from  her.  On  the  one  hand  she  was  told  to  go  out  into  the  world,  do  things 
for  herself  and  avoid  being  trapped  the  way  her  mother  was.  On  the  other  hand  she 
witnessed  her  mother  quietly  taking  second  place  to  her  father,  letting  him  think  he  made 
the  decisions,  expecting  him  to  be  the  leader,  and  accepting  her  secondary  role  as  wife 
as  the  fate  of  women.  Alice  felt  the  impact  of  both  messages:  she  worked  at  being 
independent  but  at  the  same  time  expected  men  to  take  a  leadership  role  She  also  felt 
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the  impact  of  her  father's  and  society's  expectations  -  she  experienced  a  strong  urge  to 

fall  in  love  and  'live  happily  ever  after.' 

My  mother,  she's  a  pretty 'independent  lady  in  her  own  way.  But  I  think  she 
has  always  taken  a  'The  man  wears  the  pants’  kind  of  situation.  I  think  she's 
always  been  like  that.  And  I  think  I'm  like  that  too.  I'm  like  my  mother.  If  I 
spend  any  time  with  a  man,  I  expect  him  to  take  the  first  steps  and  things, 
you  know,  to  be  the  stronger  one,  and  me  the  weaker  one,  kind  of  thing. 

Stronger  and  weaker  in  the  sense  that  my  mom  and  dad  always  talked  about 
things,  but  my  dad  always  made  the  decision.  Or  she  made  him  think  that  he 
made  the  decision,  you  know.  She  let  him  think  that  he  made  the  decision. 

I'm  like  that.  I’m  like  that.  And  I  think  I  really  learned  that  from  my  mother, 
you  know.  When  times  were  tough,  you  grit  your  teeth  and  you  be  the 
strong  silent  one  in  the  background,  but  don't  let  anybody  know  you're  that 
strong,  you  know.  Gee,  it's  so  funny,  because  I've  never  really  thought  in 
these  ways  before.  Especially  about  my  mom  and  my  dad,  and  so  on.  And 
expecting  the  man  to  take  the  leadership  role,  you  know.  If  in  doubt,  sit  back 
and  let  the  men  take  the  leadership  role.  Definitely  that's  something  that  I 
picked  up  from  my  mother,  that's  for  sure.  Does  that  make  sense7  Maybe 
after  all  those  things  that  I  say  about  my  mother,  and  that  I  learned  that  kind 
of  a  pattern  from  mom,  she  would  probably  say,  'But  whatever  you  do,  don't 
be  like  me.'  Because  like  I  said,  'Go  out  and  do  all  those  kinds  of  things.  You'll 
have  plenty  of  time  in  your  life  to  follow  around  with  a  man,  and  look  after 
his  wishes  and  his  needs.’  Like  I  said,  I  think  I  picked  up  these  patterns  from 
my  mother,  but  I  think  if  I  was  to  out  and  out  ask  her,  'Mom,  should  I  be  like 
you?'  I  think  she  would  have  probably  said,  'No1'  It  s  sort  of  like  saying  -  well 
like  at  times  when  my  dad  was  being  a  real  jerk,  my  mom  would  sort  of  sit 
back  quietly  and  say,  ’This  is  the  cross  we  have  to  bear;  this  is  the  cross  we 
women  have  to  bear.  We  look  after  our  men,  we  do  what  we  can  to  make 
life  as  pleasant  as  possible,  but  Alice,  if  you  have  the  choice,  at  least  put  it 
off  for  awhile.  You  know?  But  I  think  that  now,  after  all  I  ve  said,  I  would 
find  myself  saying  to  my  mom,  'But  Mom,  all  I  want  to  do  is  fall  in  love,  be 
happy,  live  happily  ever  after,  that's  all  I  really  want.'  I  think  when  I  was  24, 

25,  my  mom  would  say,  ’Oh,  she’s  doing  well  for  herself.  She's  living  her 
own  life,  she’s  becoming  her  own  person  and  she's  independent,  and  so  on.' 

And  there's  me  saying,  'Yeah,  Mom,  I'm  not  sure  I  want  to  be  so  independent.’ 

Who  knows7  I  feel  like  I'm  contradicting  myself.  Like  I  said,  I  haven't  really 
thought  in  these  terms  before.  But  it  seems  when  I’m  explaining  one  thing 
and  then  the  other,  they  come  out  opposites.  I  don't  know.  Well,  first  of  all, 

I  aimed  and  worked  at  being  pretty  independent,  in  being  my  own  self.  And 
maybe  a  lot  of  times  I  was  saying,  ’But  all  you  want  to  do  is  fall  in  love,  settle 
down,  and  play  the  wife  and  mother  role.'  But  maybe  really  I  didn't,  you  know. 

It  seems  that  the  kinds  of  men  I've  spent  time  with  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  in  terms  of  the  settle  down  routine.  I'm  not  attracted  to  the  kinds 
of  guys  that  want  to  settle  down,  you  know.  Thai  kind  of  says  something  to 
me.  I  kind  of  say,  'Well,  maybe  I  thought  this  was  supposed  to  happen  and  be 
happily  ever  after,  but  maybe  happily  ever  after  for  me  is  when  I  m  65,  you 
know.  Maybe  that's  when  -  who  knows7 

Alice  explains  that  she  is  continuing  to  live  an  independent  life  today,  is 
successful  in  her  business  and  is  respected  by  her  workers.  She  feels  she  has  been 
able  to  achieve  this  without  adopting  an  aggressive,  masculine  role  -  without  losing  her 
'femininity'.  In  fact  Alice  has  learned  to  use  her  femininity,  as  did  her  mother,  to 
manipulate  situations  and  get  what  she  wants.  She  describes  how  she  purposely  uses 
her  'feminine  wiles'  -  her  charm  and  sexuality  -  and  adopts  a  subservient  role,  in  order 
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to  get  what  she  wants. 

As  far  as  the  way  I  live  right  now  from  day  to  day,  I  have  my  own  business, 
it's  very  successful,  I  have  a  lot  of  really  good  people  who  work  under  me, 
and  respect  me,  I  can  hold  my  own  in  any  kind  of  situation,  you  know,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  men,  women,  children,  whatever.  But  I  still  feel  that  I  play  in  my 
own  way  -  I  haven't  taken  on  a  masculine  role,  let's  say  it  that  way.  In  terms 
of,  like  I  said,  I  thought  of  the  woman  as  being  the  follower,  the  man  as  being 
the  leader.  In  my  own  way  of  life  right  now  I'm  very  much  a  leader,  but  I 
don't  feel  like  I've  taken  on  all  of  the  -  I  still  feel  myself  as  a  -  what  am  I 
trying  to  say?  A  lot  of  people,  when  they  first  meet  me,  think  that  I'm  going 
to  be  hard-driving,  aggressive,  those  kinds  of  things.  But  I'm  not.  I  still  feel 
very  feminine,  you  know.  I  don't  feel  like  a  woman  making  it  in  a  man's  world. 

No,  not  at  all.  I  feel  like  me,  with  all  the  feminine  characteristics  and 
everything  that  I've  grown  up  with.  I  use  the  fact  that  I'm  a  woman, 
sometimes.  I'll  use  charm  to  get  what  I  want,  sometimes,  you  know.  If 
somebody  comes  along  and  says,  and  especially  there  are  a  lot  of  men, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  I  hate  to  use  'chauvinistic',  or  that  kind  of 
word,  but  I've  had  a  lot  of  men  that  come  along  that  will  want  to  push  me  a 
little  bit  in  terms  of  my  business,  or  they're  trying  to  sell  me  something,  or 
they're  trying  to  talk  real  estate  or  legalities  or  accounts  or  whatever.  And 
they'll  try  and  talk  down  to  me  a  little  bit.  Well,  I  don't  get  up  in  arms  and  try 
and  get  defensive  about  that.  If  you  want  to  talk  to  me  like  some  frivolous 
little  female,  go  ahead,  and  I'll  probably  let  it  go  that  way.  But  I,  what  am  I 
trying  to  say?  I  don't  feel  I  still  will  stay  in  that  sort  of  -  how  do  I  say  it?  - 
what" I  consider  to  be  a  feminine  characteristic,  feminine  kind  of  role.  I'm  just 
trying  to  think  of  a  specific  instance  that  would  start  me  talking  that  way,  and 
how  I  would  ....  Okay,  I  have  in  my  mind  that  I'm  looking  at  new  space  and 
talking  to  the  real  estate  man,  let’s  say.  Okay,  and  he  grabs  out  his  pencil  and 
paper  and  ta-dah-ta-dah-ta-dah,  and  then  he'll  say,  'Oh,  no,  no,  you  cant  do 
that,  there,  my  dear,'  And  I'll  say  (sweetly  in  soft,  high  voice)  Oh,  cant  I,  sir? 

You  know?  And  it  allows  me  to  be  a  good  listener.  I  will  allow  myself  to  be 
told,  lots  But  what  I  believe  and  what  I  take  in  is  then  a  matter  of  weighing  it 
out  or  dealing  with  it.  But  I  will  be  a  very  quiet,  charming  lady,  when 
somebody  wants  to  talk  hard  business  with  me.  And  they'll  say  to 
themselves,  'Oh  here  I  have  just  this  charming  little  lady,  and  I'm  going  to  tell 
her  and  show  her  everything.'  Well  I  am  just  the  charming  little  lady  that  they 
want  me  to  be.  I  let  them  play  their  whole  hand,  you  know.  And  that,  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  is  using  my  feminine  characteristics.  Its  difficult  w'hen  you 
take  the  word  'feminine'  and  slot  it  into  that,  because  there  are  probably  men 
who  do  things  exactly  the  same  way  and  would  never  call  that  a  feminine 
characteristic.  And  I  II  use  a  little  bit  of  sexuality  to  get  people  to  listen  to 
me,  who  otherwise  might  not,  you  know.  Subservient  is  a  good  word,  if 
you're  looking  for  a  word,  yeah.  And  I  definitely  use  my  charm  to  my 
advantage.  Definitely.  And  my  sexuality.  Isn't  that  a  confession'  So  you  see, 
if  I  deal  in  a  business  world  -  and  I  hear  a  lot  of  women  say,  How  does  it 
feel  to  be  dealing  with  men  in  a  man's  world?'  and  I  say,  'I  deal  with  them  as 
myself.'  And  if  that  means  using  my  feminine  wiles  to  get  me  where  I  want  to 
go,  well  I'll  use  it.  Why  not? 

Alice  recognizes  that  there  are  disadvantages  to  being  sweet  and  subservient  -  she  may 

not  be  taken  seriously  or  be  respected.  When  this  happens  she  becomes  angry. 

However,  she  continues  to  use  her  charm  to  get  what  she  wants,  knowing  it  will  work. 

As  she  spoke  she  recognized  that  in  using  her  charm  she  is  setting  herself  up  for  the 

disrespect  she  sometimes  gets  but  does  not  want. 
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Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin  though  as  well,  it  means  that  from  time 
to  time  I'm  not  taken  as  seriously  as  I'd  like  to  be.  And  I’m  always  aware  of 
when  that  happens.  Always!  And  that  usually  makes  me  mad.  That  usually 
makes  me  quite  mad  But,  yeah,  there  have  been  times  when  I've  had,  when 
I've  dealt  in  situations  where  -  okay,  here's  an  example,  here's  a  good 
example.  I  was  hunting  around  and  really  doing  some  scrounging  for  some 
equipment  and  I  was  going  to  warehouses,  oh,  all  kinds  of  dealers  who  were 
dealing  in  equipment  in  all  states  of  repair,  and  so  on.  And  in  doing  that  I  had 
learned  a  lot  about  it.  I  knew  so  that  when  I  was  going  looking  for  a  certain 
piece  I  knew  exactly  what  questions  I  wanted  to  ask.  And  I  went  to  one 
place,  and  my  father  all  of  sudden,  after  me  hunting  around  for  months  and 
doing  a  lot  of  ground  work  myself,  said,  'Can  I  come?  I  want  to  see  some  of 
these  places  you're  visiting.'  I  said,  'Sure.'  My  dad  was  retired.  He  decided 
that  he'd  come  with  me.  And  I  went,  walked  in,  stomped  into  this  one  place, 
was  very  charming  with  the  gentleman  who  met  me,  and  was  asking  him  some 
questions.  And  every  time  I  asked  him  a  question  he  answered  it  to  my 
father.  And  the  poor  fellow  didn't  know  anything  about  these  things  I  was 
saying.  But  every  time  I  asked  him,  and  the  more  specific  I  got,  he  kept 
answering  my  dad.  It  made  me  really  mad!  It  made  me  really  mad!  On  the 
other  hand,  if  I  want  something  done,  like  a  plumber  -  the  plumber  comes  to 
my  place,  he  just  loves  it.  It's  not  just  me,  it's  also  the  girls  who  work  for 
me,  because  the  whole  situation,  my  business  has  that  whole  air  about  it.  And 
the  plumber  will  come,  and  he'll  be  there  five  minutes  after  I've  called, 
because  we're  charming  women,  and  we  pour  all  over  him  and  we  treat  him 
so  nice.  I  get  good  service  that  way.  I  know  that's  an  awful  thing  to  say  -  it's 
not  an  awful  thing  to  say,  it  works!  I  call  over  to  a  supply  place  that’s  about 
two  blocks  from  where  I  am,  and  I  say  (in  a  high,  soft,  squeaky  voice),  'Hi,  this 
is  me.  And  I  forgot  to  order  my  such-and-such.'  'We'll  send  it  right  down. 

They  wouldn't  do  that  for  Joe’s  Diner,  on  the  other  corner.  Never!  But  they 
do  it  for  me.  But  it  can  be  cause  for  a  loss  of  respect.  You  know.  Like  I 
want  to  be  -  this  is  a  contradiction  -  I  want  to  use  my  femininity  to  get  from 
you  what  I  want,  but  if  you  treat  me  like  a  frivolous  female  who  knows 
nothing.  I’ll  get  mad.  Although  I'll  keep  it  to  myself.  Like  the  shopping  with 
my  dad  I  didn't  do  anything  about  that.  Didn't  do  anything  at  all.  Just  left. 

Never  went  back  to  that  guy.  Because  he  wasn't  taking  me  seriously. 

That  Alice  perceives  herself  as  capable  of  influencing  others  only  in  terms  of  persuading 

or  manipulating  them  with  her  feminine  charm  is  validated  in  her  answer  to  the  question, 

"In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  yourself  as  being  powerful?"  She  explains  that  she 


sees  power  as  primarily  negative,  and  doesn  t  think  in  those  terms. 

Oh,  oh!  Powerful.  Now  that's  -  powerful  -  that's  an  odd  world.  I  don't  really 
feel  a  definite  sense  of  power  in  much  of  anything  right  now.  Even  as  'the 
boss'  with  my  employees,  I  don't  feel  powerful.  I  exert  my  influence  on 
them,  but  I  wouldn't  really  call  it  powerful.  I  don't  hold  any  power  over 
anybody  in  terms  of,  if  I  do  something  can  I  definitely  see  the  effect  that  it 
has  on  that  other  person.  I'm  thinking  in  terms  of,  Ive  seen  people  struggls 
for  power  -  two  people  struggling  for  power  together.  And  one  will  hurt 
the  other  one  and  stand  back  and  say,  'I  have  the  power  to  hurt  you.  Power 

to  me  doesn’t  seem  like  a  very  nice  word. 

I  don't  necessarily  come  across  as  a  strong  person,  you  know.  I  will 
exert  persuasiveness,  kind  of  thing.  I  did  talk  about  though  how  maybe  I  had 
power  over  the  plumber.  You  know.  Because  that  is  a  manipulating  kind  of 
thinq  when  I  was  talking  about  how  if  I  call  the  plumber  and  say,  oh  in  so 
manv  words,  I’ll  exaggerate  this  but  in  so  many  words,  'Me  and  my  helpless 
qirls  are  really  in  trouble.  Can  you  please  come  and  help?  Well  were  all 
booked  up  for  the  afternoon.'  'But  we're  so  helpless.  You  know.  Im 
exaggerating  but  you  get  the  gist  of  it.  And  then  when  the  guy  comes  the 
oirls  iust  pour  all  over  him  and  tell  him  what  a  hero  he  is.  And  I  will  stand 
back  and  say,  'I  don’t  really  feel  any  hero-worship  for  this  man,  but  I’m  going 
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to  exert  that  feminine  power  over  him,'  if  you  will  call  it  that.  Where  you 
say,  through  persuasion  and  through  whatever  else,  I  can  get  him  to  do 
whatever  I  want  him  to  do.  And  I  don't  necessarily  think  that's  very  good 
Like  I  said,  I  might  stand  back  and  say,  1  have  the  power,  as  a  woman,  to  get 
results  from  this  man  and  his  employer  that  other  people  would  not  get.'  That 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  to  me  that  it's  good. 

As  she  continues  to  talk  about  power,  it  becomes  clear  that  Alice  does  not  feel 

comfortable  with  the  idea  of  power.  To  her  power  means  power  over  someone,  power 

to  hurt.  There  is  no  sense  of  a  personal  power  which  involves  taking  direct  action  or 

being  open  and  straight  about  her  needs  or  intentions.  Apparently  for  Alice,  being 

'feminine'  excludes  this  direct  kind  of  personal  power. 

To  talk  about  the  power  to  hurt  somebody,  that  seems  to  me  the  way  you 
talk  about  power.  And  to  talk  about,  'I  have  the  power  to  make  you  feel 
good,'  those  two  w'ords  don't  seem  to  go  together  to  me.  I  think  of  power 
over  others,  and  power  in  a  manipulative  kind  of  a  way:  'I  can  get  you  to  do 
what  I  want  you  to  do  -  I  have  the  power.'  You  know.  But  I'm  not  that  kind 
of  person  with  the  people  that  I  work  with.  And  the  same  when  I  taught 
school.  I  never,  ever  said,  'Well,  you  do  that  because  /  say  so,  and  I'm  the 
boss.  And  for  no  other  reason.'  I'm  definitely,  definitely  not  like  that.  I  used 
to  joke  about  it  with  my  students  and  say,  'Don't  give  me  any  lip,  cause  I'm 
the  teacher.  You  know.  And  same  thing  with  my  employees.  I  would  say,  'I'm 
sitting  down  and  having  my  coffee  break  because  I'm  the  boss.'  But  that's  all 
a  joke.  And  I  never  have  them  do  anything  that  I  wouldn't  do  myself.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  would  more  often  take  on  one  of  those  once  in  a  blue  moon 
jobs  myself,  because  I  don't  want  to  put  it  on  to  somebody  else,  just  because 
I'm  the  boss.  Like  cleaning  the  oven,  scrubbing  out  the  toilets  -  but  that's  a 
day  to  day  job  so  that's  not  one  of  them.  But  every  once  in  awhile,  say 
there  s  a  messy  accident  or  something  that’s  awful  that  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

Much  easier  for  me  to  deal  with  it  myself  than  to  ask  them  to  deal  with  it.  As 
I  was  saying,  as  a  teacher  I  would  never  say,  'I  have  the  power  to  fail  you  if 
you  don't  do  what  I  ask  you  to  do.'  I  would  never  hold  that  kind  of  threat 
over  anybody.  And  same  thing  with  the  kids  that  work  for  me.  I  never  say,  ’I 
have  the  power  for  you  to  be  unemployed  if  you  don’t  do  as  I  want.’  Those 
things  seem  to  me  to  be  examples  of  power,  and  that's  why  I  don't  feel  quite 
that  way.  I  can’t  think  of  the  word  'power',  without  thinking  power  over 
something. 

Not  feeling  powerful,  however,  does  not  mean  that  Alice  experiences  herself  as 
powerless.  Apart  from  in  romantic  relationships  with  men  (discussed  later),  she  feels 
she  is  rarely  defenseless.  If,  for  example,  someone  dismisses  her  as  not  worth  taking 
seriously,  she  will  withdraw  in  self-defense  and  feel  smug  knowing  that  she  is  capable 

and  the  other  person  is  not  aware  of  this. 

I  can't  think  of  a  single  other  situation  where  I  feel  powerless.  Feeling  the 
worst  for  whatever  reason,  I  ve  always  felt  that  I  could  do  something  about  it. 
Powerless  or  defenseless  means  I  couldn't  do  anything  about  it.  But  there  are 
so  few  situations  that  I'm  in  where  I  would  sit  dQwn  and  say,  'There's  nothing  I 
can  do  about  this.'  There's  always  something  I  can  do  about  it.  I  don't  know 
what  examples  I  could  right  now  put  down,  in  that  situation  I  told  you  about 
when  my  dad  came  shopping  with  me,  and  the  guy  kept  talking  to  my  dad 
instead  of  me,  I  didn"t  feel  powerless.  Not  at  all1  Not  at  all1  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  never  went  back  to  him  again,  because  I  thought  he  was  the  loser  in 
that  situation  If  I  felt  that  it  had  been  worth  my  while  to  say,  'My  dad  is  just 
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here  as  company  and  moral  support  but  really  it's  me  that's  doing  the  looking 
and  doing  the  asking,'  I  could  have  very  well  said  that.  But  I  didn't  think  it  was 
worthwhile.  I  didn't  see  the  point.  So  I  didn't  at  all  feel  powerless.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  down  deep  inside  I  felt  strength  in  that  kind  of  situation. 

Maybe  a  little  bit  of  strength  that  said,  'I  really  do  know  more  than  you  do, 
because  I  know  that.’  What  is  it?  It’s  the  kind  of  little  feeling  that  says,  'I’ve 
got  a  secret  that  I  know  as  much  as  I  do  about  what  I'm  talking  about.'  Do 
you  follow  what  I'm  saying?  That  I  can  be  kind  of  a  little  bit  smug  in  that 
situation.  I  am  not  defenseless  in  any  way,  or  powerless  in  any  way.  Maybe 
smug  is  kind  of  a  better  word.  Maybe  strong. 

Continued  reflection  resulted  in  Alice  recalling  examples  of  when  she  has  felt  powerless 

in  the  fact  of  authority  or  when  she  has  been  at  a  stranger's  mercy. 

Powerless!  I'm  trying  to  think  of  things  that  are  things  that  I've  had  to  accept. 

And  I  go  back  to  things  I’ve  done  work-wise  and  with  people  and  with 
travelling.  And  powerless  is  when  you  are  in  a  situation  where  you  don't 
speak  the  language,  and  you're  dealing  with  somebody  who  is  in  a  position  of 
authority  like  a  postman,  a  government,  a  border-crossing  control,  even  a 
money-changer.  You  know.  You  are  completely  at  their  mercy.  That's  really 
powerless.  You  know.  And  that  is  an  odd  feeling.  Not  really  a  bad  feeling 
When  you're  standing  there  and  saying,  'Okay,  what's  this  guy  talking  about? 

Does  he  want  more  money  from  me?  What  does  he  want?  Is  it  fair  or 
unfair?'  There's  not  a  thing  you  can  do  about  it.  You  have  to  accept  it.  He's 
got  the  power.  Or  you're  on  a  train  and  the  border-control  people  come 
from  car  to  car  on  the  train.  Well,  you  can't  get  off  the  train  in  the  middle  of 
blackness  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  so  you  have  no  power  at  all.  They  have 
lots  of  power.  Okay,  authority.  Powerless  sometimes  when  dealing  with 
authority.  Like  income  tax  department  of  revenue,  when  I  think  about  my  own 
business  right  now.  Oooh1  Here's  a  good  one1  Powerless  with  people  who 
are  petty  bureaucrats,  even  here  in  our  own  country  where  we  understand 
everything  and  know  everything.  And  that  will  be  somebody  who  will  insert 
their  power  over  you  by  saying,  ‘You  have  to  have  two  doors  that  separate 
your  washrooms  from  the  rest  of  your  restaurant.  And  without  those  two 
doors  and  automatic  door  closures  you  don't  get  the  stamp  of  approval.  And 
again,  it's  down  in  black  and  white  but  doesn't  necessarily  have  to  be  so.  If 
the  guy  doesn't  like  you.  he's  in  a  position  of  authority  and  power  and  he 
does  what  he  bloody  well  feels  like. 

Recognizing  that  rules  can  be  enforced  rigidly  or  not,  depending  on  the  personality  of 

the  particular  person  in  authority,  Alice  discusses  the  encounters  she  has  had  with 

various  Health  Department  inspectors  at  work.  Being  subject  to  sticky  little  rules',  not 

of  her  own  making,  make  Alice  aware  that  others  have  power  over  her. 

I  have  a  health  inspector  that  comes  in  constantly.  I  had  one  earlier  who  was 
a  young  guy  and  really  on  what  you  might  call,  trite  phrase  as  it  might  be,  a 
power  trip.  And  I  think  he  saw  a  bunch  of  young  women,  and  I  think  he  felt  a 
little  bit  insecure  in  the  situation,  so  he  went  as  far  as  testing  with  litmus 
paper  my  disinfectant  solution  that  goes  through  the  dishwasher,  etc.,  etc.. 

And  looked  at  everything,  exerting  his  power.  You  know,  saying,  'You've  got 
to  do  this  and  you've  got  to  do  that.’  And  I’ve  got  another  guy  who’s  an  old 
guy  -  not  an  old  guy  but  he's  pretty  secure  in  himself  as  a  person,  I'm  sure 
He  walks  in,  he  loves  it,  he  has  lunch,  he  looks  around,  he  says,  'Don't  leave 
those  jars  of  mayonnaise  there.'  I'll  say,  'No,  no,  the  guys  just  dropped  them 
off  They’re  only  going  to  be  there  10  minutes.'  He  winks  at  me  and  he  says, 
'Okay.'  So  what  I'm  saying  is  those  guys  are  in  a  position  where  they  can 
exert  power  over  me  in  terms  of  my  business.  If  he  says,  Tm  going  to  close 
you  down  unless  you  do  this  and  this,’  I've  got  to  do  as  he  says.  He  has  that 
power  But  that’s  all  if,  if,  if.  When  you  first  open  up,  the  health  department 
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has  complete  override  of  everything  The  city  can  say  you  can  do  this,  the 
development  can  go  through,  the  fire  marshall  can  say  everything  he  wants 
to,  but  until  the  health  department  puts  their  seal  of  approval  on  the  whole 
operation,  you  cannot  get  a  business  license,  therefore  you  cannot  open  up 
for  business.  So  the  last  guys  to  look  at  the  place  before  you  open,  which  is 
even  stickier  than  the  periodic  visits,  are  the  guys  who  can,  and  this  did 
happen  to  me.  I  can't  remember  exactly  what  it  was.  Oh,  I  had  a  butcher 
block  and  it's  wooden,  a  real  old  butcher  block,  and  the  surface  of  it  is 
slightly  porous.  And  I  had  set  up  my  coffee  machine  on  there  and 
self-service  coffee  for  the  customers.  And  the  health  department  came 
along  and  said  -  like  I'm  ready  to  open,  everything  is  ready  to  roll.  And  he 
said,  'Oh!  No!  You  can't  open.  You've  got  to  have  a  non-porous  surface  on 
top  of  this.'  I  was  powerless.  There  was  nothing  I  could 'do  except  do  what 
he  said.  And  he  was  right.  It  was  not  unfair.  He  was  exactly  right.  I'm  not 
sure  if  I  was  trying  to  get  away  with  something  or  if  I  had  just  not  realized 
the  situation,  but  he  would  not  give  me  the  okay.  So  I  was  delayed  one  extra 
day  because  of  that  power  he  had  over  me.  Not  unfair  in  that  situation  by  any 
means.  But  they  can  draw  the  line  where  they  want  to  draw  the  line.  On 
these  little  inspections  where  they  come  around,  they  can  draw  the  line 
where  they  want  to,  and  be  a  little  stickier  or  a  little  less  sticky,  as  they  see 
fit.  So  that's  power.  Gee,  I'm  glad  I  thought  of  that  one  because  i  really  do, 
when  that  health  inspector  walks  through  the  door,  he's  the  only  guy  that 
makes  me  shake.  And  it's  not  because  I  have  anything  to  -  oh,  here's  a  good 
point  -  it's  not  because  I  have  anything  to  be  ashamed  of  or  that  I'm  doing 
everything  wrong  or  that  I  feel  that  anything  in  my  practice  is  unhealthy  or 
unclean  or  anything.  It’s  just  they  have  these  sticky  little  rules.  And  I'm  saying 
to  myself,  'My  God1  One  of  the  girls  run  in  there  and  see  if  there's  ample 
paper  towels  and  soap  in  both  the  washrooms.'  Because  soap  might  have 
fallen  off,  got  thrown  out,  it  might  only  be  this  big;  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
scolded,  you  know.  Or  taking  it  further,  I'm  under  his  power.  Whatever  he 
says,  goes. 

Identifying  one  more  instance  of  feeling  powerless,  Alice  states  her  surprise  upon 

realizing  that  she  had  experienced  such  a  feeling  after  all. 

There  have  been  times  I  think,  every  once  in  awhile,  and  I  think  everybody 
runs  into  this,  where  you  deal  with  somebody  that  you  just  can't  seem  to 
reason  with.  And  there's  something  you  want  or  something  you  want  to  do, 
and  for  some  reason  this  person  won't  listen,  and  a  result,  dead-end1 
Dead-end  street!  I  think  in  terms  of  when  I  was  teaching  and  you  go  to  the 
principal  and  you  say,  'This  club  that  I  sponsor  wants  to  ...  .  And  the 
principal  says,  Tm  not  listening  to  anything  about  that  club  anymore  You 
know.  'But,  but,  but  .  .  .  .'  'No1'  I’m  using  that  as  an  example  of  feeling 
powerless  in  a  situation,  or  defenseless,  or  what  can  you  do,  in  a  situation 
where  you're  with  somebody  who  won't  listen?  Especially  if  you  want 
something  from  them,  and  you're  obviously  not  going  to  get  it?  Again  I  think 
that's  mostly  in  terms  of  material  things,  not  personal  things  -  not  related  to 
anything  I  would  want  in  a  personal  way,  but  just  material  things.  Going  and 
asking  for  money  or  something.  That  s  it!  Now  isnt  it  funny  that  I  ended  up 
saying  so  much,  when  at  first  I  said,  I  dont  think  I  can  say  anything  about  this. 

Another  indication  that  being  nondirect  in  her  communication  causes  Alice  some 

difficulty  is  found  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  dislike  in  yourself?'  She 

interprets  her  difficulty  in  relationships  as  due  to  her  tendency  to  get  too  involved 

'take  things  too  seriously.'  This  can  happen,  she  explains,  with  family,  friends,  lovers  and 


employees. 
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Another  thing  that  I  don’t  like  about  myself  is  that  I  get  too  involved  In 
personal  relationships  I  get  too  involved;  I  take  things  too  seriously.  With 
family,  with  friends,  with  lovers,  I  just  get  too  involved.  I  don't  know  how 
else  to  explain  that.  It  means  that  I  lose  myself.  I  have  a  tendency  to  sort  of 
go  head  over  heels  into  something.  And  that  is  like  I  said,  with  family,  with 
friends,  with  lovers.  It  happens  to  me  all  the  time.  And  I  grab  myself  and  I 
say,  'Back  off,  back  off,  don't  get  so  involved.'  You  know,  emotionally,  I  dive 
in,  hook,  line  and  sinker.  And  I  really  don't  like  that  about  myself.  I  wish  I 
could,  I  don't  know,  be  a  little  more  detached.  And  I  wish  sometimes  that  my 
judgment  was  a  little  bit  better,  when  it  came  to  my  emotions.  But  they 
generally  don't  go  together  I  guess.  I  lose  my  sense  of  logical  reasoning.  You 
know  that  expression,  'Hind  sight  is  always  20/20,'  kind  of  thing.  Whenever  I 
look  back  on  something  -  it  always  has  to  do  with  personalities  and  emotions 
and  sometimes  it's  at  work.  For  example,  when  I  started  out  there  were 
three  of  us  together.  And  the  two  girls  that  worked  with  me,  they  said  I 
didn't  reward  them  enough,  which  I  didn't.  I  was  hard  on  them;  I  drove  them. 

But  that  was  because,  as  I  was  saying  before,  I  was  on  one  track,  and  that 
was  that  the  business  was  going  to  work.  And  I  never  bothered  to  tell  them 
when  I  thought  things  were  going  well.  I  never  hesitated  to  tell  them  when 
things  were  not  to  my  liking.  As  a  result,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  two  of  them 
had  a  big  blow-up  at  me.  And  I  was  very  hurt  by  it,  so  that  not  until 
afterwards  could  I  look  back  and  see  exactly  what  it  was  that  they  were 
trying  to  say  to  me  I  took  it  completely  personally  and  probably  overreacted 
too  then,  going  the  other  way,  saying,  If  something  goes  wrong  I  can't  tell 
them.  If  something  goes  wrong  how  do  I  pussyfoot  around  it  so  I  don't  hurt 
their  feelings?'  And  I  look  back  on  it  now,  and  I  was  so  personally  involved  - 
it  was  such  a  big  deal  -  that  my  reasoning  was  not  what  it  should  have  been. 

And  with  relationships  with  lovers  I  always  look  back  and  say,  'My  God,  were 
you  ever  stupid!  How  stupid  could  you  be,  to  let  yourself  get  involved  in  that 
kind  of  a  situation?  To  lose  your  sense  of  reasoning?'  Or  something,  you 
know.  To  be  blind.  To  be  blind  to  other  things  -  too  involved1  In  there  so 
deep  and  so  thick  that  you  didn't  see  what  was  going  on. 

It  appears  that  Alice  has  indeed  heeded  the  conflicting  messages,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  that  her  mother  gave  her  about  being  a  woman.  She  explains  that  she  has 
always  wanted  to  be  independent,  and  not  be  restricted  This  has  meant,  however,  that 
she  had  to  resolve,  at  some  stage,  that  perhaps  she  wouldn’t  settle  down  and  raise  a 
family  after  all  -  that  she  might  end  up  alone.  Only  in  the  past  year  has  she  been 
comfortable  with  this  idea. 

But  I  always  wanted  to  be  independent.  I  guess  that  means  doing  what  I  want 
to  do,  you  know.  Not  being  restricted  by  a  husband  and  family,  that  kind  of 
thing,  I  think  I  never  thought  I'd  end  up  as  independent  as  I  am,  but  I  just  kept 
getting  more  and  more  independent.  I  feel  completely  in  control  of  my  life 
right  now.  I  feel  like  I  point  my  own  destiny,  kind  of  thing,  and  not  on  any 
roller-coaster  ride  that  I  can't  stop.  I  know  that  I’m  in  control  of  what  I'm 
doing.  I  think  when  I  was  25  I  passed  over  a  stage,  you  know,  which  was  a 
pretty  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  that  No,  maybe  I  won  t  after  I  ve  done  all  these 
things  that  I  want  to  do,  maybe  I  won't  settle  down  and  have  a  family. 

Hmmmm  Maybe  that  white-picket-fence  thing  isn't  going  to  happen  for  me.’ 

And  I  think  not  until  maybe  just  the  past  year  or  so  that  I've  been  over  30, 
that  I'm  saying  to  myself.  And  that  s  not  so  bad.  Because  I  can  really  do 
whatever  I  want  to  do.'  And  I  think  that  if  I  really  had  wanted  to  settle  down, 
and  have  that  white-picket-fence  thing,  then  I  would  have  done  it.  Because  I 
am  in  control  And  right  now  I  think  I  can  honestly,  honestly  say  that  I  don't 
feel  any  misgivings  about  the  kind  of  life  I  live,  and  about  being  independent. 

Alone  used  to  bother  me,  but  alone,  now  I  value  the  time  that  I  have  alone.  I 
really  do  value  it. 
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Alice  explains  that  her  idea  of  what  it  means  to  be  alone  has  changed.  When  she  was 

younger,  alone  meant  something  must  be  wrong  with  her.  Later  she  experienced  a  time 

of  being  both  alone  and  lonely,  and  learned  to  cope  with  both.  Now  she  values  being 

alone,  seeing  it  as  a  wonderful  chance  to  be  self-indulgent. 

I  think  in  the  past,  I  think  when  I  was  a  teen-ager,  20,  21,  22,  somewhere 
around  there,  alone  meant  to  me  unpopular,  nobody  likes  you  -  'What’s 
wrong  with  you  that  you're  alone?  Everybody  should  be  with  a  whole  bunch 
of  people.'  Since  then  that  has  turned  around  completely.  Because  right  now, 
if  I  have  a  chance  -  I  say  a  chance  to  be  alone,  and  a  little  bit  self-indulgent, 
that's  wonderful.  That's  absolutely  wonderful!  Somewhere  in  between,  I 
forced  some  time  alone  on  myself.  What  I  did  was  I  went  to  Europe  for  six 
months  by  myself.  And  I  said,  'It’s  gonna  be  hard,’  and  oh  it  was  hard.  And  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  alone  and  lonely.  And  I  did  that  on  purpose.  It  was 
completely  self-inflicted  -  loneliness  on  top  of  aloneness  for  a  lot  of  the 
time,  where  I  came  out  of  it  saying,  'Yes,  I'm  okay.  What  is  really  important7 
What  really  is  important?’  And  it  was  a  good  way  for  me  to  have  figured  it 
out,  you  know,  what's  important  to  me.  So,  earlier  on  I  thought  that  alone 
was  unpopular  and  a  lot  of  time  I  spent  alone  was  lonely  but  was  not 
unproductive,  in  terms  that  I  had  a  lot  of  time  to  just  be  here,  myself,  and  say, 
'Without  anybody  else  influencing  you,  what  is  it  that  you  really  want  and 
what's  important?'  And  now  being  alone  is  something  to  be  really  treasured. 

It  s  just  relaxation.  And  I'm  happy  with  being  with  myself;  I'm  not  mad  at 
myself,  I'm  not  fighting  with  myself.  I  kind  of  like  me  and  I  don't  mind 
spending  some  time  with  me,  doing  some  things  that  feel  real  good  Tnat  s 
funny  when  I  think  about  that  now,  too,  how  those  ideas  have  changed  so 
much,  you  know. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?",  Alice  reaffirms  her  claim 
that  she  likes  to  be  alone.  She  explains  her  living  arrangements  (sharing  a  house  with  a 
friend  but  living  independently  on  separate  floors)  and  clarifies  that  having  the  choice  to 

be  alone  or  in  her  friend  s  company  is  important. 

I'm  in  a  good  situation  as  far  as  living  is  concerned,  and  that's  because  I  have 
a  very  good  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  fellow,  a  man.  We’ve  always  had  just  a 
plutomc  relationship.  I  shouldn't  say  just  a  plutonic  relationship  because  it  s 
one  of  the  best  relationships  I’ve  ever  had.  He  owns  the  house.  He  lives 
upstairs  and  has  the  whole  upper  floor,  and  I  live  downstairs  and  have  the 
whole  lower  floor.  We  live  completely  independent  of  each  other,  but  we 
have  each  other's  company  whenever  we  want  it.  So  we  run  from  the 
upstairs  to  the  downstairs  and  just  sit  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  together  or 
watch  TV  together,  or  anything,  whenever  we  want  it.  And  whenever  we 
don't  want  it,  we  pretend  that  the  other  person  doesn't  even  live  in  the  house 
What  made  me  think  of  that  is  that  he  is  really  an  important  part  of- the 
lauqhinq  part  of  my  life.  He  does  absolutely  insane  things.  He  came  down  the 
other  day  and  I  was  standing  there  at  my  sink,  brushing  my  teeth,  and  Jim 
comes  down  and  he  says,  'I  want  you  to  see  my  new  outfit.  And  I  said.  Just 
a  minute,  I'll  be  right  out’  He  says,  'Just  turn  your  head  and  look  I  said,  Just 
a  minute,  just  a  minute,'  rinsed  out  my  mouth,  turned  around  and  looked,  and 
there's  Jim  standing  there  with  not  a  stitch  on,  a  great  big  leaf  from  his 
dieffenbachia  plant  like  this.  And  I  could  hardly  stand  up  from  laughing  so 
hard.  He's  just  nuts!  So,  little  things  like  that  -  just  real  good  laughs  -  its 
lust  nuts1  That’s  why  I  brought  up  the  situation  that  I  live  in,  because  I  dont 
know  if  I  would  value  the  time  that  I  have  that  is  alone  if  the  choice  to  visit 
with  Jim  when  he  is  there  was  not  there.  I  know  when  I  go  down  into  my 
place  and  my  little  castle,  that  it's  mine,  but  if  I  want  company,  it  s  real  close. 
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So  I’m  not  in  the  same  kind  of  situation  as  somebody  who  -  like  sometimes 
we  re  almost  roommates,  because  we  have  each  other's  company  so  close  at 
hand,  if  we  want  it.  And  I'm  wondering  now.  I'm  wondering  now  if  my  time 
alone  would  be  as  valuable  to  me  if  I  didn't  have  the  choice.  See,  for  the  past 
year  or  so  I've  been  so  busy,  that  when  I  do  have  time  alone  it's  been  so  very, 
very  valuable,  and  much  needed.  I  wonder  if  I  would  value  my  time  alone,  if  a 
lot  of  that  time  I  didn't  want  to  be  alone  -  if  I  was  alone  through  no  other 
option.  It's  hard  to  say.  Now,  I  just  thrive  on  having  time  to  myself. 

Being  an  independent  women  and  living  alone  does  bring  some  difficult  moments 

for  Alice,  however.  She  explains  her  discomfort  with  her  relatives  whom  she  perceives 

to  judge  her  to  be  a  loser  because  she  is  not  married,  and  a  failure  because  she  does 

not  have  children.  This  hurts,  in  spite  of  her  own  sense  of  satisfaction  with  her  life. 

I  do  get  a  little  bit  of  a  twinge  once  in  awhile,  when  somebody  wili  say  to  me, 
and  this  is  somebody  not  even  from  my  parent's  generation,  maybe  even  just 
a  little  bit  younger,  and  they'll  sort  of  look  at  me  and  say,  'How  come  you're 
such  a  success  in  some  ways  and  such  a  failure  in  others7  And  when  they're 
saying  failure  they're  meaning,  ’You  haven't  lived  up  to  the  expectations  we  all 
had  of  you  to  give  grandchildren  to  your  parents,  and  sort  of  round  out  the 
family.'  You  know.  Christmas  time  is  awful  for  me  in  that  way.  When  I  find 
relatives  who  don't  know  me,  they  don't  really  know  what  I'm  like,  but  they 
are  sort  of  looking  as  much  as  if  to  say,  'You’re  not  fulfilling  your  part  of  the 
family  situation,  are  you7’  You  know.  And  that,  I  even  get  overtly,  sometimes. 

And  I  get  a  little  twinge  of  it  then.  I  think  that  no  matter  what  you  do,  in  a  lot 
of  people's  eyes  you're  still  a  failure.  And  as  much  as  I  say  I  really  like 
myself,  those  things,  they  affect  you,  you  know.  It  can  be  a  little  bit  tough. 

Because  they're  judging  me  on  other  terms  -  terms  that  I  would  have  judged 
myself  on  at  one  point  in  time,  you  know,  when  I  was  younger.  If  I  took 
myself  back  20  years  to  the  age  of  1  2,  I  probably  would  have  said,  'Anybody 
who's  32  and  not  married,  is  a  loser.  Really  a  loser!'  And  I  don't  feel  like  a 
loser.  I  sure  don't!  Sometimes  I  think,  'Somebody's  looking  after  me,  that  I 
should  be  so  happy  with  my  own  life,  and  so  content  with  myself.'  Because 
day  in  and  day  out,  I  never  meet  anybody  -  I  shouldn't  say  never  meet 
anybody,  but  very  seldom  meet  anybody  who  is  very  happy  with  their  life  and 
what  they're  doing,  man,  woman,  child,  whoever.  Whatever  age  group  they 
happen  to  be. 

Comparing  her  life  of  independence  to  earlier  times,  Alice  points  out  that  access  to  birth 

control  has  made  sex  outside  of  marriage  a  reality.  She  explains  that  her  early  idea  of  a 

woman  alone  assumed  a  sexless  person,  whereas  that  is  no  longer  so. 

Were  pretty  lucky  now,  in  terms  of  when  my  mother  was  talking  about 
independence  in  her  age,  they  didn't  have  birth  control  the  way  our  generation 
has.  And  it  makes  it  a  choice,  of  whether  you  -  like  you  can  still  enjoy  your 
sexuality  with  the  choice  of  whether  or  not  you  want  to  raise  a  family.  I  think 
what  I  was  saying,  myself  as  a  1  2  year  old  looking  at  somebody  who  was  32 
and  not  married,  as  that  person  being  a  loser,  that  person  wouid  also  be  a 
sexless  person.  You  know,  this  was  the  lady  who  wore  the  oxfords  and  the 
thick  glasses  and  the  tweed  blazer  and  had  completely  relinquished  any  -  oh, 
it’s  so  hard  not  to  use  the  same  words  over  and  over  again,  isn’t  it7  You 
know,  but  that’s  different  now  too.  And  I  think  that's  only  in  our  generation 
that  that  kind  of  thing  has  become  possible,  through  all  kinds  of  birth  control 
and  through  the  choice.  Like,  I  can  also  do  all  the  things  I've  done  and  not 
settle  down  and  not  raise  a  family,  but  still  lead  a  completely  satisfied  sex  life 
as  well.  Through  birth  control  and  a  whole  liberated  kind  of  society,  it’s 
possible  for  a  woman  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  sexual  freedom  that  only  a  man 
enjoyed  before,  and  have  very,  very  good  and  fulfilling  relationships  with 


. 
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people  of  the  opposite  sex. 

In  spite  of  her  sexual  freedom,  Alice  still  retains  the  notion,  instilled  by  her  mother,  that 
it's  up  to  men  to  take  the  initiative  in  relationships,  that  'ladies  don't  do  that.'  Recognizing 
that  women  can  signal  their  interest  to  men  in  specific  ways,  she  nevertheless  feels 
restricted  in  her  relationships  with  men.  Explaining  her  cautious  behaviour,  she  attributes 
it  to  her  fear  of  rejection. 

Still,  I  have  retained  a  lot  of  the  stuff  which  was  instilled  in  me  by  my  mother, 
which  is  that  the  man  always  makes  the  first  move.  I  have  always  retained  the 
feminine  role  in  that  way  -  the  thing  that  says,  'You  might  be  attracted  to  a 
man,  but  don't  come  on  to  him  until  he  comes  on  to  you.  Don’t  call  him  and 
invite  him  somewhere.  Ladies  just  don't  do  that.'  I  wouldn't  consciously  say 
that,  but  that's  deep  inside  me,  that  kind  of  thing  that  says,  'That's  just  the  way 
it  is.  That’s  the  role  you  play.'  So  I  don't  act  first  -  well,  depends  on  what 
you  mean  by  'act'.  Because  in  the  most  Victorian  ages,  I'm  sure  that  ladies 
were  batting  their  eyelashes,  which  would  be  considered  an  overt  act. 

Relatively  speaking,  I  know  that  a  lot  of  women  that  consider  themselves 
liberated  will  say,  'I  saw  this  man,  I  met  him  at  a  cocktail  party,  we  spoke  for 
a  few  minutes  and  I  found  out  where  he  lives,  so  I  called  him  up  and  invited 
him  out  for  a  drink  after  work.'  And  in  this  liberated  age,  a  lot  of  people  find 
that  okay  -  and  I  wouldn't  say  that’s  wrong.  That’s  alright  for  anybody  to  do 
if  that's  what  they  want  to  do.  But  down  deep  inside  of  me  it  says,  'I  just 
couldn’t  do  that;  the  man  is  supposed  to  do  that.’  And  whether  at  that 
cocktail  party  you'd  batted  your  eyes  and  did  whatever  else,  and  used  your 
feminine  wiles,  you  know,  within  that  framework  give  that  opening  for  him  to 
whatever.  So,  I'm  not  liberated  in  that  way.  Not  at  all.  If  we  can  use  the 
word  liberated  -  again,  I  don't  know  if  I  really  like  that  word.  The  reason  I 
think  I  brought  that  up  is  because  I  feel  restricted  in  that  way.  And  I  look  out 
and  I  see  other  women  who  would  absolutely  take  that  other  role,  and  the 
men  that  they're  meeting  up  with  love  it.  They  think  it's  great!  And  I  wish  I 
could  do  that,  you  know,  but  that's  just  not  there,  you  know.  I  feel  restricted 
in  that  way.  It  means  that  I  have  not  and  will  never  accept  the  fact  that 
women  and  men  are  equal  in  boy-meet-girl  situations.  In  my  logical  thoughts 
I  say,  'Why  not?  Why  are  men  and  women  not  equal  in  that  kind  of  a 
situation?  Boy  meets  girl.  Boy  likes  girl.  Girl  likes  boy.  But  girl  does  nothing 
till  boy  makes  the  first  move  And  logicaly  speaking  I  say  to  myself,  'Well 
why  not?  If  girl  wants  to  make  the  first  move,  then  she  should '  And  to  me, 
being  a  woman,  I  just  couldn't  do  that.  And  I  don't  know  if  this  has  anything 
to  do  with  being  a  woman  or  not,  but  I  think  it  probably  -  well  then  would  I 
ever  f eel  like  a  fool  if  he  said,  'No.'  You  know.  If  I  said,  'I've  got  two  tickets 
for  the  ballet.  Join  me.'  And  the  fellow  said,  'Ah,  no,  sorry  I  can’t,'  for 
whatever  reason,  then  I'd  say,  'Ah1  I'll  never  do  that  again'’  You  know. 

Whereas  I  think  when  a  young  man  starts  asking  out  ladies,  or  dating,  from 
the  very  beginning  he  faces  the  risk  that  she's  going  to  say  no  from  the  start. 

And  I  realize  now  what  an  awful  thing  that  must  be  for  a  teen-age  boy  to 
have  to  deal  with,  that  fear  of  rejection  all  the  time.  And  maybe  I  as  a  32 
year  old  woman,  I  can’t  face  that  risk  of  rejection. 

In  partial  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  felt  powerless?'',  Alice  again 

brought  up  the  issue  of  her  vulnerability  in  relationships  with  men.  Explaining  that  she 

feels  powerless  when  she  feels  defenseless  or  exposed,  she  reiterates  her  connotation 

of  power  as  power  to  hurt  or  power  over  someone,  in  this  case  herself 
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Powerless.  Again  I  have  to  think  in  terms  of  power  over,  so  I  have  to  put 
that  question  in  terms  of  where  I  have  felt  power  over  me  If  somebody  has 
that  power  over  me,  and  I  would  say  as  far  as  me  personally  is  concerned, 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have  that  power  to  hurt  me,  you  know.  I  think 
of  that  in  terms  of  relationships  -  personal  relationships,  with  men  mostly, 
where  they’ve  had  the  power  to  make  me  defenseless  in  terms  of  I  just  feel 
hurt.  There's  nothing  else  I  can  feel  in  that  situation  but  hurt.  And  that's 
always  a  step  that  I  feel  I've  crossed  over  in  relationships  with  men,  where 
you  stay  apart  or  detached  to  a  certain  point.  And  the  minute  I  felt  that  this 
man  had  the  power  to  hurt  me,  the  power  to  make  me  feel  hurt,  then  I  knew 
that  the  relationship  had  taken  a  deeper  significance,  the  relationship  was 
more  important  to  me  than  it  had  otherwise  been.  I  know  I’ve  even  said  that 
to  men.  I've  said  at  the  first  instant  that  I  expressed  hurt,  whether  it  be,  'You 
said  you  were  going  to  call  and  you  didn’t,'  or  something  like  that,  or  'You 
forgot  my  birthday,'  or  anything.  I  know  I've  even  said  it  a  couple  of  times, 

'See,  I'm  hurt,  and  I  feel  really  hurt,  and  it's  significant  that  you  hurt  me  - 
significant  because  I  now  realize  that  you  have  that  power.  Before  this  time, 
before  the  relationship  was  important  to  me,  you  didn't  have  any  of  that 
power  over  me.  I  was  myself.  But  now  you've  hurt  me  and  I  know  that  you 
can  do  it  again.  You’ve  got  that  power.1  Again,  I  don’t  know  how  I  could  think 
of  anything  positive  along  that  line.  I  would  never  talk  in  terms  of  the  power 
to  make  me  fee!  good  either.  It  doesn't  seem  like  the  right  word  But  when  I 
feel  powerless  I  feel  defenseless.  My  guard  is  down.  My  nerve  endings  are 
exposed. 

Continuing  her  discussion  of  what  it  means  to  her  to  be  independent,  Alice 
describes  herself  as  having  the  freedom  to  do  whatever  she  pleases,  of  being  free  of 
obligations  to  others.  Living  on  her  own,  and  being  unattached,  she  appreciates  that  she 
can  be  selfish  in  a  constructive  way,  that  she  does  not  have  to  give  of  herself  in  a 


self-sacrificing  way  that  would  be  destructive  to  her. 

Now  I'm  not  really  talking  about  being  a  woman  or  being  a  man  or  anything. 

But  when  I  say  I  can  do  what  I  want  to  do,  it  means  from  the  very  minutest 
detail.  Like  I  can  come  here  and  talk  to  you,  I  look  after  my  own  financial  life, 
as  scattered  as  it  may  be,  I  move  about  freely,  I  can  go  wherever  I  want  to 
go,  do  whatever  I  want  to  do.  If  somebody  says,  ’Let’s  do  this,’  I  can  say  yes 
or  no.  I  feel  no  obligations.  I  think  that's  what  I  was  trying  to  say.  Right  now 
I  don't  feel  there's  anything  that  restricts  me  in  any  part  of  my  life,  in  terms 
of  another  person,  or  whatever.  I  can  just  carry  on  without  having  to  worry 
about  too  much  of  anything  or  anybody,  within  reason.  Like  Im  not  speaking 
about  being  completely  inconsiderate  to  the  people  around  me.  But  I'm  really 
my  own  boss.  I've  thought  about  that  feeling  of  freedom  a  lot  in  the  last  little 
while  because  I’ve  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  a  man.  We’ve  spent  a  lot  of  time 
toqether.  I  really,  really  enjoyed  his  company,  and  I  really  enjoyed  being  with 
him.  And  every  time  that  I  turned  around  we  were  trying  to  fit  time  together. 
And  we  did.  And  we’ve  since  broken  off  that  relationship,  and  when  I  think 
about  it  now,  my  first  feeling,  even  though  there  was  all  kinds  of  sadness  and 
hurt  in  this  relationship  falling  apart  or  breaking,  I  had  an  incredible  feeling  of 
freedom.  Like,  'Wow!  Now,  again  I  can  do  what  I  want  to  do.  As  much  as 
much  as  much  as  I  enjoyed  being  with  him,  and  wanted  to  be  with  him  as 
much  as  possible,  I  had  an  incredible  feeling  of  freedom  when  the  situation 
changed.  I  don’t  know  what  it  means  though.  I  don't  know.  This  is  something 
that  I  haven't  quite  figured  out  for  myself  yet  either.  This  happened  quite 
recently.  I  am  a  very  giving  person;  it’s  not  that  I  don't  want  to  give.  Because 
I  really  do  I  do  very  well  in  a  giving  situation.  But,  when  you  re  completely 
free  you  don't  have  to  give  very  much.  Speaking  I  guess  in  the  same  way,  I 
can  be  a  little  more  selfish,  and  that’s  kind  of,  that’s  okay  for  awhile  Selfish 
in  a  constructive  way,  not  in  a  destructive  kind  of  way.  Its  become  pretty 
important  to  me  it  seems.  I  don't  think  it's  a  very  healthy  situation  to  be  a 
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completely  unselfish  person.  You  know.  I  think  you  hurt  yourself  by  being 
completely  unselfish.  And  so,  there  I  think  unselfishness  -  and  boy,  when  I'm 
talking  about  this  and  I'm  trying  to  describe  that  kind  of  unselfishness  to  you,  I 
see  the  'downtrodden  housewife',  looking  after  10,000  kids  and  a  husband 
and  completely  self-sacrificing.  That  kind  of  unselfishness  can  be  really 
destructive.  And  so  it  is  possible  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  selfish  and  it  can 
be  constructive.  Like  those  times  when  everybody  should  stand  back,  and  pat 
themselves  on  the  back,  and  buy  themselves  a  present.  Selfish  in  a 
destructive  way  always  seems  to  me  to  be  selfish  at  somebody  else's 
expense.  So  if  I  am  with  another  person  and  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  another 
person,  selfish  a  lot  of  times  can  be  destructive.  You  know,  can  be  hurtful  to 
the  other  person.  So,  being  alone  and  having  my  freedom,  I  don't  have  to 
worry  about  that.  I  don't  have  to  worry  about,  'Oh,  I  just  want  to  stay  home 
tonight  and  have  a  bath  and  read  a  Cosmopolitan  magazine,  you  know,  and 
just  be  lazy.  But  you  want  my  company  or  you  need  my  help  in  some  way, 
and  I  just  can't  give  it.'  That's  the  kind  of  situation  where  when  you  are  alone 
and  independent,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  those  kinds  of  things.  You 
don't  have  to  worry  about  giving  anything  up  for  anybody  else.  You  do  what 
you  want  to  do  when  you  want  to  do  it.  If  you're  happy  with  the  things  you 
are  doing,  then  it's  not  a  bad  situation  to  be  in.  So  that  makes  life  a  little 
easier  in  that  way.  It  seems  funny  to  say,  'If  I  don't  have  to  consider  anybody 
else's  feelings,  I'll  be  fine,'  but . 

The  issue  of  freedom  comes  up  again  in  Alice's  response  to  the  question,  "What  do  you 
value  in  your  life7''.  After  explaining  first  that  she  values  her  family,  friends  and  fun,  she 
states  that  she  values  her  freedom  Describing  how  she  gives  of  herself  all  day  long  at 
her  work,  she  explains  that  being  private  and  doing  as  she  please  is  her  way  of  giving  to 
herself. 

Gee,  I  think  that  I  could  talk  about  a  lot  of  things  that  I  value,  but  they  would 
be  things  like,  I  value  the  freedom  to  do  what  I  want  to  do.  There'd  be  a  lot 
of  things  that  if  somebody  said  to  me,  'What  would  happen  if  I  took  that 
away  from  you?'  I'd  say,  'Oh  no,  you  can't;  I  value  that  too  much,'  but  they 
wouldn't  come  near  anything  that  I  said  before.  Those  things  are  top 
priorities:  my  family,  friends,  fun  and  the  chance  for  my  privacy  or  time  alone. 
Talking  about  time  alone  is  all  the  self-indulgent  things  that  I  really  like  -  the 
little  bit  of  pampering  myself  saying,  'You  deserve  this.'  That’s  really 
important  to  me.  If  I  don't  have  that  my  whole  life  comes  on  edge.  I  think  it's 
a  matter  of  a  giving  and  taking  situation.  I  give,  give,  give,  give,  give,  all  day 
long,  and  if  I  don’t  have  that  chance  just  to  be  good  to  me  for  awhile,  I  guess 
I  get  to  feel  starved  or  something.  I  sure  don't  enjoy  my  life  too  much.  But 
if  I've  got  just  a  little  bit  of  time  to  -  and  I  know  just  exactly  what  I  do  when  I 
do  that  kind  of  thing  I  say,  'Okay,  what  do  you  want  to  do?  What  do  you 
want  to  do  right  now  just  for  you  that's  more  important  than  anything  else7 
■And  sometimes  it’s  something  as  simple  as  buying  a  magazine  and  being  able 
to  sit  down  and  read  a  magazine  with  an  article  that  doesn't  take  too  much 
thought  and  five  pages  later  it’s  over.  And  you  know,  its  not  like  reading  a 
book.  A  book  I  might  have  to  work  a  little  bit  harder  at,  but  an  article  in  a 
magazine  and  a  sweet— smelling  bubble  bath  or  an  Amoretto  and  cognac,  you 
know,  just  whatever.  And  then  after  I've  done  it  I  sometimes  feel  like  a  devil, 
you  know.  I  kind  of  say,  'Oh  gee,  look  what  you’ve  done,  spoiled  yourself .' 

And  I  do  sometimes  think  too,  'Watch  out  for  those  feelings  of  wasting  time. 

You  should  be  doing  doing  something  productive.  You  should  have  something 
to  show  for  this.’  But  I  think  I've  kind  of  grabbed  ahold  of  the  idea  that  I  do 
need  that  time.  And  it’s  a  time  when  I  say  to  myself,  'You're  not  too  bad,  you 
know  You're  kind  of  alright.'  Because  otherwise  you  can  go  day  in  and  day 
out  saying,  'Yeah,  I  like  me  and  I  like  the  kind  of  person  that  I  am,  but  I  could 
be  doing  a  little  better  here  and  I  could  be  paying  more  attention  to  that  and  I 
could  be  doing  that1  And  it's  time  to  sit  back  and  say,  Hey,  you're  doing 
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alright.'  You  know. 

At  the  same  time,  Alice  is  concerned  that  she  is  sometimes  insensitive  to  others' 

feelings.  This  was  more  typical  of  her  past  behavior  she  explains,  in  her  response  to  the 

question,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your  life?". 

What  do  I  regret?  I  don’t  have  many  regrets,  you  know.  Anything  that  I 
regret  is  something  minor  and  something  that  I  did  out  of  ignorance  of  some 
kind  or  another.  I  have  become  much  more  sensitive  and  aware  of  other 
people  as  I’ve  grown  up  or  grown  older.  And  I  look  back  on  the  times  when  I 
was  very  insensitive.  I've  felt  a  lot  of  hurt  myself,  and  I  really  do  regret  the 
hurt  I've  caused  other  people,  not  being  aware  of  it.  But  I  look  back  and  I'll 
say,  'Ah,  I  have  done  that  too  to  somebody.'  Something  as  small  as  I've  told 
them  I  was  going  to  be  there  and  I  didn't  show  up  and  I  didn't  bother  to  call. 

And  now  when  somebody  does  that  to  me  I  figure  that  is  the  most 
inconsiderate  way  of  acting.  But  I  look  back  and  I  say,  'Yes,  I  really  regret  the 
times  I've  done  that  to  people.’  Because  I  just  didn't  know  any  better.  And 
that's  a  small  instance,  but  it  goes  the  whole  gamut  of  the  thing. 

That  Alice  perceives  herself  as  still  somewhat  insensitive  to  others  and  inconsiderate  in 

her  behavior  is  evidenced  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  'What  do  you  dislike  in 

yourself?". 

I  m  still  having  a  little  bit  of  trouble  with  that  question,  because  at  this  point  in 
my  life  there  isn't  much  about  myself  that  I  dislike.  Because  some  of  the 
things  that  I'm  not  good  at.  I've  accepted  or  something  I  guess  I'm  still 
sometimes  a  little  bit  inconsiderate  of  other  people’s  feelings.  That's 
something  that  I  used  to  be  terribly  bad  at.  You  know  when  I  was  18,  19 
years  old  I  was  completely  inconsiderate  of  other  people.  Pure  selfishness! 

Now  Im  inconsiderate  lots  of  times,  not  through  selfishness  so  much  as  my 
mind  is  just  somewhere  else.  But  I  still  have  a  tendancy  to  be  a  bit 
inconsiderate  of  other  people.  I  get  a  bit  of  a  one  track  mind  and  I  forget 
what's  going  on  around  me.  Lots  of  times  with  my  mother  and  with  my 
father  when  he  was  living,  they  were  the  worst  victims  of  me  saying  -  well, 
here's  an  example.  Last  week  I  had  said  to  my  mom  -  another  family  member 
was  leaving  who  had  been  around  Edmonton  for  about  six  months  -  and  my 
mom  said,  'Yeah,  Jane's  leaving,  and  she's  leaving  Friday  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  one  of  those  really  late  flights.'  And  I  said,  'Well,  good  excuse, 
maybe  we  should  all  get  together  and  go  out  together  and  have  dinner  or  go 
out  somewhere  or  something  like  that.'  Just  the  immediate  family,  my  brother 
and  sister-in-law  and  Jane  and  my  mom  and  myself.  Mom  said,  'Great!'  I 
said,  'Well,  we'll  all  be  in  touch.  I'll  talk  to  the  rest  of  them  You  talk  to  the 
rest  of  them.  We'll  see  what  happens.'  Friday  comes  along  -  I  had  in  the 
meantime  talked  to  the  other  people.  They  had  said,  'Well,  hum-ha,  hum-ha, 
hmm,'  not  too  excited  about  the  whole  deal.  Well  Friday  six  o'clock  comes 
along  and  my  mother  locates  me  and  says,  'Well  I  just  didn't  know  if  I  should 
make  myself  my  own  supper  and  say  to  heck  with  you  guys,  or  are  we  doing 
something?'  And  I  had  completely  forgotten!  That  I  hadn't  kept  her  informed 
-  uh1  So  inconsiderate!  You  know.  I  don't  do  that  kind  of  thing  so  much  as  I 
used  to.  It’s  just  that  I  get  in  my  own  whirlwind  of  activity  and  it  was  a  little 
detail  that  I  had  forgotten.  Very  important  to  her  though.  Very  important! 

She  had  probably  been  looking  forward  to  or  anticipating  something 
happening  for  a  lot  of  days  and  I  had  just  passed  it  off.  It  was  sort  of  a 
semi-passing  comment  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  hadn't  taken  it  quite  that 
seriously  I  don't  do  that  very  much  anymore,  but  I  sure  dislike  that  in  me, 
whenever  I  do  that  kind  of  thing.  I  really  can't  think  of  anything  else.  Does 
that  sound  cocky  and  conceited7 
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Coming  back  again  to  the  original  question,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a 
woman?”,  Alice  again  explains  her  difficulty  in  thinking  of  herself  as  a  woman.  Unsure 
about  whether  or  not  it  has  anything  to  do  with  being  a  woman,  she  explains  that  she  has 
never  been  concerned  with  making  a  lot  of  money,  or  making  a  name  for  herself. 

Rather,  she  has  been  concerned  with  doing  something  that  satisfied  her,  that  gave  her  a 
sense  of  achievement,  that  made  her  feel  capable  and  worthwhile.  Her  currect  financial 


success  is  to  her  a  secondary  gain  which  she  is  now  learning  to  handle. 

Wow!  I'm  trying  to  look  for  other  aspects  of  my  life,  or  other  parts  of  my 
life,  or  other  things  that  are  important  to  me,  and  when  you  say,  'What  does  it 
mean  to  me  to  be  a  woman?’,  I  can't  -  like  cause  I  said  right  at  the  very 
beginning,  I've  never  thought  in  terms  of  being  me  as  a  woman.  I've  thought 
in  terms  of  me  as  a  person,  you  know.  And  so,  what  does  it  mean  to  you  to 
be  a  woman  is,  in  lots  of  ways,  what  does  it  mean  to  you  to  be  a  person. 

Every  time  I  think  about  something  that  is,  'What  does  it  mean  to  me  to  be 
me7',  that  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  me  being  a  woman.  That  has  to  do 
with  me  being  me,  you  know.  I  still  get  kind  of  stuck  on  that  one,  because  I 
keep  looking  in  retrospect  and  seeing  things  in  different  lights  and  different 
ways.  Whenever  I’ve  done  something,  whether  it  be  from  the  smallest  to  the 
most  important  thing  I've  done,  I’ve  sort  of  thought  that,  you  know,  what  is  it 
that  drives  somebody  to  do  something,  whether  it  be  money,  or  fame,  or 
self-satisfaction.  And  I  don't  know  if  it  has  anything  to  do  with  being  a 
woman  or  not,  but  money  has  never  been  important  to  me  I've  never  wanted 
to  be  wealthy.  What  has  happened  to  me  now  is  that  I've  opened  up  this  little 
business,  and  I  did  it  for  only  one  reason,  and  that  was  for  the 
self-satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say,  'I  did  that1  That's  something  that  I  did. 
And  I  didn't  do  it  so  other  people  would  look  at  me  and  say,  'Look  what  she 
did.'  I  did  it  for  the  same  kind  of  thing  on  a  larger  scale,  that  I  might  bake  a 
cake  Not  for  eating  the  cake,  not  for  other  people  eating  the  cake,  but  just 
to  stand  there  and  say,  'I  did  that!  I  made  it!  I  fee!  satisfied  because  I  did  that 
thing.'  And  in  opening  up  this  little  business,  that’s  just  exactly  what  I  wanted 
to  do.  Lo  and  behold,  I  seem  to  be  making  money  at  it,  which  is  something 
that  has  put  a  lot  of  decisions  in  front  of  me  that  I  thought  I  d  never  have  to 
deal  with,  before  Also,  it's  made  me  -  like  I  was  born  and  raised  in 
Edmonton,  but  I  went  away  and  came  back.  I  came  back  not  knowing 
anybody  anymore,  being  out  of  touch  with  old  friends  and  so  on,  and  not 
wanting  to  get  in  touch  with  them,  particularly.  And  in  my  little  business,  I 
made  a  name  for  myself.  It  seemed  everytime  I  turned  around,  I  was  getting 
quoted  in  something  or  having  a  write-up  on  my  business  in  the  newspaper 
and  so  on,  and  all  of  a  sudden  here  I  was  getting  a  couple  of  other  things  oui 
of  this  little  business  that  I  hadn't  expected.  Especially  the  money  part 
because  I'd  never  been  aggressive  as  far  as  money  is  concerned.  And  like  I 
said,  I  was  not  a  hard-driving  business  woman,  trying  to  make  it  in  a  mans 
world  or  anything  like  that.  I  wanted  to  do  this  just  so  that  I  could  stand  back 
and  say,  'I  did  that!  I  sort  of  created  that  little  monster  there.'  That  for  some 
reason  is  the  most  important  thing  to  me,  as  far  as  what  I  do^  I  need  that.  I 
need  to  be  able  to  stand  there  and  say,  'I  did  that!  I  started  that  from  scratch, 
and  I  finished  it.'  It  means  I'm  capable  of  doing  what  I  set  out  to  do.  It  means 
that  I'm  a  worthwhile  person,  you  know.  I’ve  got  talents  and  I  can  do 
something,  and  I  can  do  something  I’m  happy  with,  after  it's  done,  too.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  say,  'I  did  that  and  it's  a  mess  but  being  able 
to  stand  there  and  say,  'I  did  that  and  it  looks  good,  that  s  just  feels  great. 

Just  terrific!  And  I  know  now  that  that  is  so  important  to  me  that  there  wont 
be  another  thing  I'll  ever  do  in  my  whole  life,  unless  it  9lvesmesome 
satisfaction  some  of  that  kind  of  satisfaction  that  says,  I  did  that,  and  it 
turned  out  well.'  Because  I've  taught  school  for  quite  a  long  time,  and  really 
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enjoyed  it,  but  I  can't  believe  the  frustration  I  felt  because  there  wasn't 
anything  really  I  could  put  my  hands  on  and  say,  'Okay,  we  started  in 
September  and  at  the  end  of  June  we  did  that.'  So  little  of  that!  So  you 
might  accomplish  a  fair  amount  in  teaching,  but  you  just  can’t  put  your  hand 
on  it  sometimes,  or  a  lot  of  the  times.  Anyway,  that's  really  important  to  me. 

As  far  as  money  is  concerned,  well  now  that  it's  there  I'm  on  a  little 
bit  of  a  roller  coaster  that  I  don't  know  anything  about.  Taxes  and 
investments,  and  things  that  I  didn't  really  want  to  deal  with,  you  know.  I'd 
rather  somebody  else  look  after  that.  And  it's  a  situation  that  I'm  forced  into 
dealing  with  -  my  financial  situation.  That's  about  it.  That's  the  difference  that 
that  has  made.  Basically  because  everybody  knows  and  understands  the  fact 
that  if  you  don't  deal  with  your  money  wisely  it  will  go  to  the  government  - 
you  end  up  paying  it  out  in  taxes.  And  with  a  few  wise  investments  and  wise 
dealings  as  far  as  the  tax  man  is  concerned  -  and  I'm  learning  more  and  more 
about  it  all  the  time.  But  that's  the  situation  where  I'm  having  to  learn  about 
that,  just  for  my  own  good,  and  I  will  never  be  a  whiz-bang  at  that  kind  of 
thing.  Whereas  other  people  go  into  business  specifically  to  have  those  kinds 
of  situations  to  deal  with.  And  it's  not  really  my  cup  of  tea  right  now.  Maybe 
it  will  be.  So  what  I'm  thinking  of  doing  is  opening  up  another  little  restaurant 
and  maybe  it  will  struggle  for  awhile,  and  it  will  be  my  tax  write-off  or 
something  like  that,  I  don't  know.  We'll  see.  But  then  again,  I  don't  think  I 
really  knew  how  important  money  was  to  me  until  I  had  it  to  play  around  with 
And  as  soon  as  you  have  it  to  play  around  with,  you  say,  'Well,  what  am  I 
going  to  do  with  this7'  It's  never  been  important  to  me  to  be  wealthy,  but 
anyway,  that’s  neither  here  nor  there.  Who  knows? 

Alice  has  not  always  had  a  sense  of  what  she  wanted  to  achieve.  She  explains  that  when 

she  was  a  young  woman  leaving  high  school,  entering  university  was  a  'non-decision'  - 

something  other  people  thought  she  should  do  but  which  was  not  particularly  important 

to  her.  She  went  into  education  because  she  had  enjoyed  teaching  swimming  in  high 

school,  and  she  majored  in  Home  Economics  because  it  was  a  very  feminine  pursuit  and 

something  she  was  good  at.  Mostly,  however,  she  was  interested  in  the  social  aspects 

of  university  life. 

I  was  young  when  I  came  out  of  high  school,  and  I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted 
to  do  and  I  was  in  a  situation  where  everybody  said,  school  people,  family, 
everybody  said,  'If  you've  got  university  entrance,  then  you  should  go  to 
university,  because  so  many  other  people  don't  have  the  choice.'  And‘1  went 
into  education  because  it  seemed  like  a  non-decision  kind  of  a  thing  to  do, 
you  know.  Go  into  first  year  education,  and  first  year  turned  into  second 
year  and  so  on.  I  was  never  really  keen  about  univeristy.  I  went  along  with  it 
and  did  what  I  had  to  do  to  get  reasonable  grades  and  carried  on.  The  social 
part  of  university  was  more  important  to  me  than  anything  else.  Much  more 
important  to  me1  I  enjoyed  the  meeting  all  kinds  of  new  people,  and  sitting 
around  drinking  coffee  for  hours  and  hours,  and  the  social  functions  that 
happened  on  campus.  That  was  much  more  important  to  me  than  getting  an 
education  or  pursuing  a  career.  If  I  d  have  told  my  family  that  at  the  time, 
they  probably  would  have  died.  But  looking  back  on  it  now,  that's  certainly 
what  was  number  one  at  that  point.  So  basically  I  went  to  university  because 
I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do.  But  going  into  education  was  my  idea.  I  had 
dabbled  in  teaching  when  I  was  in  high  school;  I  taught  swimming.  And  I  really 
enjoyed  it.  I  got  right  into  it.  Also,  I  had  always  been  good  in  Home  Ec„  a 
very  feminine  kind  of  thing  to  be  interested  in.  And  taking  education  and 
majoring  in  Home  Economics  seemed  much  more  attractive  than  going  into 
the  Faculty  of  Home  Economics,  because  I  was  getting  a  sort  of  a  two-way 
street  there  I  would  come  out  with  an  Education  degree,  so  that  if  I  found 
that  I  didn't  want  to  teach  Home  Economics,  I  would  have  as  much  of  a 
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well-rounded  situation  as  I  could,  otherwise.  But  I  really  can't  say  that  I  was 
thinking  down  the  road  as  far  as  actually  teaching  school.  University  was  not 
a  means  to  and  end  for  me  at  all.  It  was  a  very  good  place  to  be  at  the  time. 

And  I  suppose  I  could  very  easily  have  been  taking  Arts,  majoring  in  who 
knows  what  else,  because  I  took  as  little  of  the  Home  Ec.  courses  as  I  could, 
and  as  much  of  the  Arts  options  as  I  could,  because  I  wasn't  really,  really 
deadly  interested  in  anything  in  particular. 

Alice  entered  teaching  with  the  same  lack  of  commitment.  When  she  left  teaching  it  was 

not  because  she  disliked  it  especially,  but  because  it  did  not  feel  satisfying.  Although  she 

did  not  realize  it  at  the  time,  looking  back  now  she  understands  that  teaching  did  not  give 

her  a  sense  of  accomplishing  something  tangible. 

Gee,  when  I  look  back  on  it  now,  I  think  that  that's  how  I  started  teaching 
school  too.  After  I  finished  university  I  took  a  year  off  and  skiied  and  played 
for  a  winter  in  Jasper.  And  then  took  the  teaching  job,  basically  because  if  I 
didn't  use  my  teacher's  certificate  it  would  not  be  permanent.  And  it  just 
seemed  like  of  all  the  choices  that  I  had,  that  was  something  that  I'd  better  do. 

And  where  did  that  influence  come  from?  It  didn't  come  from  my  family. 

Not  at  all.  They  wouldn't  have  said  anything  if  I'd  just  continued  on  and  done 
something  else  at  that  point,  I  don’t  think.  So,  I  never  really  had  a  strong 
ambition,  or  a  big  striving  for  a  career  kind  of  feeling.  Never!  It  seemed  like  I 
just  fell  into  it.  And  when  I  decided  that  I  didn't  want  to  teach  anymore, 
everybody  said,  'Well  you  must  have  been  really  sick  and  tired  of  it.'  No,  I 
wasn't.  At  that  point  I  was  really  enjoying  it.  I  was  in  a  good  situation,  in  the 
teaching  situation  I  was  in.  It  was  something  that  I  d  always  wanted  to  do.  I 
always  said  that  if  I  taught  Home  Economics,  I  wanted  to  teach  in  a  high 
school  and  teach  only  foods,  and  have  classes  where  they  were  very  casual 
and  everybody  was  happy  and  the  kids  learned  something  as  well.  And  by  the 
time  I  had  finished,  I  had  a  really  good  situation;  I  was  close  to  what  I  had 
always  wanted.  And  as  soon  as  I  got  it  to  that  point,  I  sort  of  said,  'Well  I'm 
here.  Now  what?  It's  not  giving  me  what  I  want.  Or  it's  not  what  I  want  to 
do.'  So  I  up  and  left,  packed  it  in,  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  And  that's  when  I 
went  to  Europe  for  six  months.  I  think  that  I  have  realized  now,  since  that  has 
become  important  to  me,  that  I  need  to  see  some  results  of  what  I  am  doing. 

I  need  that  satisfaction  that  comes  from  standing  back  and  saying,  'I  did  it! 

There  it  is!'  And  teaching  seemed  like  never-ending.  Like  I  said,  the  beginning 
of  September  to  the  end  of  the  semester  you'd  kind  of  say,  'Uhhh.1  Then 
you'd  get  a  minor  break  and  be  starting  at  square  one  again  You  know.  And 
except  for  the  super  contact  with  all  the  great  kids,  you  know,  really  talented 
and  dynamic  young  people  that  I  met  up  with  —  that  part  was  great  -  but  that 
something,  of  having  to  have  something  that  was  a  tangible  accomplishment,  I 
really  needed  that.  And  i  guess  it  wasn't  there.  But  I  say  that  now.  At  that 
point  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  that  wasn’t  happening. 

Going  to  Europe  for  six  months  was  initially  the  same  kind  of  non— decision  for  Alice 

that  going  to  university  had  been.  However,  it  became  for  her  a  lesson  in  getting  to 

know  and  understand  herself.  Further,  it  became  a  turning  point:  she  stopped  waiting  for 

a  man  to  give  meaning  to  her  life,  stopped  seeing  herself  through  other's  eyes,  and 

began  to  think  about  what  she  really  wanted  for  herself. 
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So,  I  had  six  months  in  Europe  alone.  I  put  myself  in  a  position  where,  out  of 
time,  money,  enjoyment,  pleasure,  love  and  friendship  and  all  those  kinds  of 
things,  I  put  myself  in  a  situation  where  what  was  really  important  became 
clear.  Certain  kinds  of  pleasures  became  really  clear  to  me.  Oh,  seeing  things 
and  doing  things  and  meeting  people,  I  realized  as  well  that  money  and 
possesions  were  not  important  to  me  at  all.  It  didn't  matter;  I  iived  the  whole 
six  months  with  possesions  like  this,  and  no  money  whatsoever.  And  you 
have  to  make  real  basic  decisions,  like  'Am  I  going  to  eat  or  am  I  going  to  go 
to  this  museum?'  You  know.  'Am  I  going  to  sleep  on  the  train  so  that  I  can  do 
this,  or  am  I  going  to  have  a  comfortable  place  to  sleep,  and  sacrifice 
whatever  else?  You  know.  You  make  some  real  basic  decisions,  and  I'd  never 
been  in  a  position  to  do  that  before.  And  I  also  realized  that  the  love  of  my 
family  was  really  important  to  me  too.  Because  for  all  of  the  friendships  and 
everything  that  I’d  left  behind,  I  couldn't  wait  to  get  back  to  my  family.  And  I 
hadn't  even  lived  in  the  same  city  as  my  family  for  years.  My  family  still  lived 
in  Edmonton.  But  they  became  very  important  to  me.  And  when  I  came  back, 
this  idea  of  opening  up  a  restaurant  had  somehow  surfaced  in  my  head,  and  it 
became  something  that  I  just  had  to  do.  You  know.  But  about  needing  to 
accomplish  something  tangible,  I  don’t  think  I  have  ever  even  verbalized  that 
until  right  now.  You  know,  and  put  that  all  into  perspective.  But  looking  back 
on  it  now,  yeah,  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  where  I  am  right  now  has  a 
lot  to  do  with,  again,  not  the  money  and  not  anything,  but  just  that  feeling  that 
'I  did  that,  and  I  did  that  on  my  own,  and  it  was  something  that  I  really  wanted. 

I  didn’t  leave  teaching  saying  that  I  needed  to  accomplish  something,  and  I 
didn't  even  go  away  saying  to  myself,  'I've  got  to  get  my  head  together,'  like 
so  many  of  the  other  people  say.  Or,  'I've  got  to  find  out  what's  important  to 
me,'  or  Tve  got  to  sort  out  my  priorities.’  I  didn't  go  with  that  intention.  But 
when  I  came  back  I  sure  knew  that  that's  what  I’d  done.  When  I  left  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  going  to  do.  It  was  probably  about  the  same  as  when  I 
went  to  university  I  didn’t  know.  But  I  knew  that  this  was  something  that  I 
could  do.  I  didn’t  have  a  driving  desire  to  go  and  travel  on  my  own  I  just 
knew  that  that  was  something  that  I  could  do.  It  was  exploring  an  alternative, 
and  I  think  that  same  as  my  decision  to  go  to  university,  it  was  probably  the 
lesser  of  the  things  that  I  did  not  want  to  do.  Going  to  university  was  not 
something  that  I  really  wanted  to  do,  but  given  all  the  other  alternatives,  it  was 
the  best.  Leaving  teaching  and  not  knowing  what  I  wanted  to  do,  going 
travelling  seemed  like  the  least  unattractive  of  the  alternatives  at  that  point.  I 
think  at  that  point  too,  when  I  left  and  went  travelling,  \  was  wondering  too  if 
-  I  think,  you  know,  year  in  and  year  out  before  then  I'd  often  thought  to 
myself,  ’Well,  tomorrow  you're  going  to  meet  a  man  and  settle  down. 

Tomorrow  you're  going  to  meet  a  man  and  settle  down 1  And  then  all  of  a 
sudden  it  was,  'Well  it  looks  like  I’m  not  going  to  meet  a  man  and  settle  down, 
and  I  don't  want  to  stay  here  and  I  don't  want  to  do  this,  so,  what  can  I  do?  It 
sounds  real  miserable  and  unhappy  when  I  talk  about  it  now,  but  it  wasn't  all 
that  miserable  and  unhappy.  It  was  pretty  confused  and  discontent,  maybe.  I 
would  say  that  I  might  have  at  that  point  been  feeling  sorry  for  myself  that  I 
had  not  met  a  man  and  settled  down.  And  again,  I  was  dealing  with  that,  'In 
whose  eyes  am  I  looking  like  a  failure?  Is  it  everybody's  else's  or  mine  or 
whose?  What  is  it  that  I  really  want?' 

Once  Alice  had  set  herself  the  goal  of  returning  home  and  opening  a  restaurant, 
this  became  her  focus  almost  entirely.  Feeling  she  had  finally  decided  to  do  something 
that  was  important  to  her,  she  happily  sacrificed  everything  else  -  self-indulgences, 
personal  relationships,  etc.  —  in  order  that  she  might  achieve  her  goal.  In  the  process, 
she  continued  to  learn  about  herself.  Looking  back  on  her  life,  Alice  realizes  that  she 
never  took  her  involvements  in  university  and  teaching  too  seriously  because  always,  in 
the  back  of  her  mind,  she  believed  that  falling  in  love  with  the  right  man  was  more 
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important.  Thinking  of  how  fulfilled  she  feels  today,  she  feels  sorry  for  women  who 

are  trying  to  live  their  lives  according  to  someone  else’s  expectations. 

But  the  idea  of  opening  a  restaurant  became  so  important  to  me,  that  again, 
looking  back  on  that  now,  I  had  no  time  or  no  desire  to  do  anyth! ng  else.  I 
wanted  to  do  nothing  but  get  this  underway.  That  I  really  wanted!  So  I  guess 
for  the  first  time  I  was  doing  something  that  was  really  important  to  me 
Yeah,  I  think  so.  At  the  ripe  old  age  of  31.  It  meant  as  well  that  I  was  going 
to  not  be  concerned  about  all  those  other  alternatives,  you  know.  Like  meet  a 
man  and  settle  down.  Because,  well,  it  meant  to  me,  this  was  what  I  was 
going  to  do,  and  this  was  what  was  really  important  to  me.  And  that 
everything  else  was  going  to  be  put  aside,  absolutely  everything  else!  Whoa! 
And  was  it  ever!  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  went  through  -  I  guess  it  was 
a  little  over  six  months  before  I  got  the  place  opened.  Actually  it  was  a  year, 
but  it  was  six  months  when  I  was  actually  working  on  getting  the  place  so 
that  it  was  going  to  be  working.  A  steam-roller  I  was1  I  left  a  turf  a  mile 
wide,  you  know.  Just  throwing  up  everything  on  either  side  of  me 
Everything,  everything  was  sacrificed  when  I  decided  this  was  what  I  was 
going  to  do.  Especially,  as  I  say,  my  own  self-indulgence  or  being  selfish, 
there  was  none  of  that.  Like  in  terms  of  looking  after  myself,  I  didn't  have 
any  time.  Every  cent  I  had  went  into  it,  so  as  far  as  my  personal  possessions, 
everything  was  sacrificed.  And  it  really  was  a  good  feeling,  because  I  think 
whenever  I  had  done  anything  else  before,  it  was  always  a  'but'  in  the 
background,  you  know.  Going  to  university  was  ta-da-ta-da-ta-da,  but,  you 
know.  Teaching  school  was  good,  I  enjoyed  it,  but  there  was  that  little  'but 
there.  Going  to  Europe  was,  'Well,  yes  it  is  something  that  I  want  to  do  but  .  . 

.  .  '  When  I  went  into  this  there  were  no  'buts'  whatsoever.  Gee,  as  a  matter 
af  fact,  there  even  was  a  fellow  that  I  was  going  out  with  at  that  time,  and  I 
didn't  have  very  much  time  for  him.  And  I  even  knew  it  at  that  point.  I  said  to 
myself,  'If  this  was  at  any  other  point  in  my  life,  if  I  was  doing  anything  else,  I 
would  have  fallen  head-over-heels  in  love  with  him.'  But  it  was  a  one-way 
street  for  me.  I  was  going  to  get  this  thing  going,  and  it  was  more  important 
than  anything,  even  more  important  than  meeting  somebody,  settling  down, 
falling  in  love,  that  kind  of  thing.  And  that's  saying  something.  That's  really 
saying  something  for  me,  because  I  don't  know  if  I've  made  it  clear,  but  that 
has  been  always  really  important  to  me,  you  know.  That  was  always  I  think  in 
the  background.  When  I  look  back  on  that  stretch  of  time,  just  two  or  three 
months  before  I  opened  up,  boy,  I  didn't  have  time  for  anything.  Just  a 
one-way  street!  Wow!  But  I  sure  dont  regret  it,  that  s  for  sure.  Cause  I 
sure  have  learned  a  lot  about  myself.  Really  have  learned  a  lot  about  myself! 
Just  like  all  these  things  I've  been  saying:  like  what’s  important  to  me  and 
what’s  not  important  to  me,  and  how  I  use  what  I've  got,  whether  these  be 
personal  resources  or  any  other  kind  of  resources,  to  get  what  I  want.  And  I 
know  exactly  how  far  I  can  give  in  most  situations,  and  how  much  I  expect  to 
take,  as  well,  you  know,  whether  they  be  personal  situations  or  business 
situations.  I’ve  got  a  pretty  good  idea  of  where  my  line  is.  I  know  exactly 
how  much  I'll  sacrifice  for  what  I  want  ,  too.  The  day  I  opened  up  my 
business  I  had  $7.32  in  my  purse,  I  was  borrowed  up  to  here  from  the  bank,  I 
had  two  girls  that  I’d  been  paying  already  for  about  two  weeks  out  of 
borrowed  money,  and  the  first  day  of  finally  opening  up  I  had  to  borrow 
from  them  out  of  their  purses  to  have  a  cash  float  for  the  day.  Thats  how 
far  down  the  line  I  went.  Everybody  said,  ’Boy,  have  you  ever  got  guts.'  I 
said,  'Yeah,  that's  all  I’ve  got.  Nothing  else.'  So,  that's  good.  Really  good 
And  I'd  think  about  a  number  of  people  that  are  women,  in  life  situations  that 
they  are  not  happy  with,  you  know,  really  not  happy  with.  Talented,  intelligent 
women  who  somewhere  along  the  line  somebody  said,  ’Well  you're  nobody 
unless  or  you  haven't  made  it  or  you  haven't  fulfilled  yourself  unless  you  are 
married  and  raise  a  family.  There  are  some  who  are  married  and  are  raising  a 
family  and  have  now  given  up  or  who  are  trying  to  fit  everything  in  all  at  one 
time  I  don't  know  what  that’s  like.  I  imagine  that's  a  matter  of  sorting  out 
your  priorities  as  well. 
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Although  it  took  Alice  most  of  her  adult  life  to  take  herself  seriously,  she  does  not 

regret  the  past.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your  life7", 

she  explains  that  she  has  learned  from  all  of  her  experiences,  even  the  ones  that  at  the 

time  caused  her  pain  or  frustration.  She  wonders  if  perhaps  there  might  be  a  plan  for 

her  life  that  makes  all  of  her  experiences  meaningful. 

As  far  as  regretting  any  steps  I've  taken  or  any  things  I've  done,  I  don't  regret 
anything.  In  terms  of  my  life,  in  terms  of  the  point  in  time  when  I  went 'to 
university,  when  I  left  home,  when  I  took  time  off  to  do  nothing  but  ski,  I 
can't  think  of  anything  in  my  life  pattern  that  I  regret.  At  all!  Even  at  this 
point,  I  get  a  feeling  every  once  in  awhile  that  there  is  -  I'm  certainly  not  a 
religious  person,  but  -  that  there  is  a  pattern  or  a  plan  for  everybody.  And 
that  all  of  the  things  that  didn't  seem  right  for  me  years  ago,  all  make  sense 
now.  Little  experiences  that  I  seem  to  be  able  to  draw  on.  People  that  I've 
known  that  I've  learned  something  from,  that  seem  important  or  seem  that  it 
was  meant  to  be,  you  know.  I’m  trying  to  think  of  something  that  puts  a 
finger  on  what  I’m  trying  to  say.  I  think  about  when  I  was  23,  24,  I  almost 
married  a  man  who  was  a  policeman.  And  I  lived  in  the  small  town  of  Grande 
Cache  at  that  point.  And  at  that  point  in  time,  I  thought  this  was  the  be-all  and 
end-all,  and  that  I  should  live  forever  in  a  small  town  and  be  a  policeman’s 
wife.  And  he  was  transfered  and  our  relationship  fell  apart  because  he  met 
somebody  else.  And  I  ended  up  being  the  jilted  one,  and  I  had  so  much 
resentment  and  everything  But  it  wasn't  much  long  after  that  that  I  said  to 
myself,  'Somebody’s  looking  out  after  me  I  was  not  meant  to  live  in  a  small 
town  and  live  the  restricted  life  of  a  policeman's  wife  ’  But  I  would  have 
done  it.  Given  all  my  choices,  I  would  have  done  it.  But  I  sure  learned  a  lot 
from  it,  you  know.  I  sure  learned  a  lot  from  the  time  that  I  spent  with  him, 
about  law  and  the  people  who  live  on  that  side  of  the  law  all  the  time.  It  gave 
me  insight  that  I  otherwise  would  not  have  had,  and  through  some  luck  or  the 
stars  or  whatever,  I  was  able  to  be  in  that  situation  and  to  get  out  of  it  as 
well. 

Now  that  has  to  do  with  people  and  relationships.  I’m  trying  to  think 
of  some  other  experience.  Take  something  sort  of  mechanical  like,  what  can 
I  think  of?  Bookkeeping,  for  example.  I  have  absolutely  no  inclination 
towards  bookkeeping.  But  one  time  when  I  was  in  university  I  had  a  summer 
job,  and  it  was  a  great  job,  and  the  only  thing  that  was  rotten  about  it  was  I 
had  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  bookkeeping  all  the  time  And  it  was  drudgery, 
and  I  didn't  like  it.  But  now,  10  years  later,  I  open  up  my  own  business  and 
here  I  have  enough  bookkeeping  experience  so  that  I  can  look  after  it,  you 
know.  When  it  gets  to  the  point  where  it’s  more  than  I  can  look  after.  I'll  be 
paying  somebody  to  do  it  all  for  me.  But,  it  was  just  a  little  bit  of  something 
that  was  back  there  that  I  hated  at  the  time.  And  if  you  had  said  to  me,  ’What 
did  you  not  like  about,  what  did  you  regret  about  this  summer  job7  'Well  I 
regret  that  I  took  a  job  where  I  had  to  do  so  much  bookkeeping,  even  though 
it  was  a  small  amount.'  But  turn  that  around  and  it  ended  up  being  worthwhile 
in  the  end.  So,  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that  any  resentments  or  regrets  that  I 
might  have  had  at  any  given  time,  all  seem  to  so  far  have  had  their  place.  I 
can't  think  of  anything  that  I  out  and  out  regret,  regret.  I  can't  think  of  any 
decisions  that  I  have  made  where  I  would  say,  That  was  wrong!  I  dont  feel 
that  way  at  all.  That's  kind  of  a  good  situation  to  be  in,  isnt  it? 

Speaking  about  the  present,  Alice  becomes  aware  of  how  she  has  changed.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  your  life?",  she  explains  that  she  does  not 
value  her  business,  now  that  it  is  a  success,  to  the  same  extent  that  she  valued  it  when  it 
was  still  a  goal.  Thus,  having  accomplished  her  goal,  she  is  faced  with  a  decision  about 
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where  next  to  put  her  energies:  should  she  expand  the  business  or  should  she  take  some 
time  out  for  her  personal  life?  The  change  in  her  values  and  the  choice  she  now  faces 
became  clear  to  Alice  as  she  talked. 

When  I  reached  one  year  of  operation,  which  was  in  October,  I  said,  'Wow! 

Look  what  happened!  And  we  had  a  big  celebration  and  I  felt  really  good 
about  it.  There  were  a  few  other  minor  stepping  stones  but  one  year,  and 
the  way  I  felt  about  the  whole  operation,  was  terrific.  It  was  just  great! 

Since  then,  I  think  that  the  reason  that  I  haven't  talked  about  the  feeling  of, 

’Yes,  I've  done  it  and  it's  tangibly  done  and  I  can  see  it,'  is  because  now  I'm 
going  on  a  little  bit  further,  and  I'm  looking  at  a  second  one  now.  So  I'm 
going  into  another,  'What  do  you  do  when  you  say:  I've  done  it;  look  what  I’ve 
done  and  it’s  worked?’  You  take  a  little  rest,  take  a  little  deep  breath  and  go 
on.  I  guess.  I'm  not  really  sure  yet.  But  that's  why  I'm  kind  of  in  a  different 
situation  as  far  as  my  business  is  concerned  I  aimed  at  it  so  that  I  could  say, 

'Yes,  that's  what  I've  done,'  and  I've  got  there.  I  value  that  accomplishment  but 
it  doesn't  fit  in  any  of  those  things  that  are  -  because  if  I  was  to  sort  it  out 
as  far  as  if  somebody  said,  ’What  could  you  live  without?  Your  business  or 
your  fun?'  I  would  say,  I  could  live  without  my  business;  I  can't  live  without 
my  fun.  I  can  live  without  my  business;  I  can't  live  without  my  laughs.  You 
know.  I  don't  think  it  fits  into  those  things,  and  I  don't  know  exactly  where  it 
does  fit.  But  it  is  really  important  as  far  as  what  I  do  from  minute  to  minute 
to  minute.  Wow!  Maybe  at  this  point  in  time,  now  that  my  business  has  been 
operating  for  awhile  -  yeah,  I  think  this  makes  sense,  that  all  of  those  other 
things  along  with  the  death  in  our  family  and  a  few  things  that  have  happened, 

I  say,  'I  have  accomplished  what  I  wanted  in  this  phase  of  my  business,  and 
right  now  it's  looking  after  itself,  kind  of  thing.  Now  all  of  these  other  things 
that  I  neglected  as  I  was  setting  up  and  getting  going,  now  those  things  are 
real  forefront.  And  my  business,  although  it  has  been  99.4  percent  of  my 
life,  it  has  reached  the  stage  where  it’s  now  in  the  back  burner  department. 

And  the  personal  things,  the  things  that  are  for  me,  like  the  love  of  my  family 
and  my  friends  and  my  laughs  and  my  time  alone,  are  important  now.  My 
business?  It’s  there.  Now  it  is,  anyway.  And  I'm  on  the  verge  of  going  into 
another  phase  as  far  as  my  business  is  concerned.  But  I  don’t  have  the  drive 
for  it.  It  will  come.  But  I  don't  have  it  right  now.  Seriously,  when  I  think 
about  it  now.  I've  been  negotiating  for  about  three  months  for  another  space 
I've  been  trying  to  work  myself  up  in  terms  of  the  creativity  of  it  all,  the 
decore,  the  setup,  the  whole  thing,  the  way  it's  going  to  be.  Try  and  work 
myself  up  as  far  as  the  mathematics  of  it  are  concerned,  working  out  square 
footage,  people,  blah-blah-blah,  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  And  the  fellow  that  I've 
been  negotiating  with  has  just  in  the  past  little  while  been  given  another  offer 
-  an  offer  on  the  whole  building,  which  would  take  me  out  of  it  completely  - 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  space  for  me.  And  there’s  a  whole  lot  of  me 
that  says,  'Oh  boy,  I'll  just  go  skiing  once  a  week.  I’ll  just  take  off  a  Tuesday 
and  a  Wednesday  every  now  and  then.  Maybe  I'll  go  with  a  couple  of  friends 
down  to  see  Willie  Nelson  this  weekend  in  Las  Vegas.  Why  not,  you  know7 
And  I  start  thinking,  'Hey,  wait  a  minute.  Those  things  are,  really,  seriously, 
those  things  are  more  important  to  me  right  now.’  They  weren’t  always. 

When  I  was  getting  ready  to  open  I  valued  that  achievment,  I  m  sure.  It  had  to 
be,  you  know,  I'm  sure  that's  what  I  would  have  said  at  that  point.  Because 
fun  and  friends  and  family  were  really  taking  a  shit-kicking  at  that  point.  So,  I 
don’t  know.  It's  kind  of  fun,  to  sit  and  talk  about  this  kind  of  thing  and  put  a 
whole  bunch  of  my  thoughts  into  order,  that  haven't  been  there.  Or  ideas  or 
feelings  that  you  know  that  are  there,  but  when  you  start  to  put  them  into 
words  they  all  of  a  sudden  make  sense. 

Alice  explained  in  greater  detail  why  she  values  her  family  and  friends,  and  how  she 

came  to  understand  how  much  they  mean  to  her.  The  idea  of  values  changing  comes  up 
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again  when  she  talks  about  valuing  her  family. 

What  do  I  value  in  my  life?  I  value  my  family.  They  are  always  loving.  They 
are  always  there.  When  I  was  being  my  most  narrow-minded,  straight  down 
the  line  towards  getting  what  I  wanted  as  far  as  my  business  was  concerned, 
my  family  were  there  saying,  'What  can  we  do  for  you?’  Saying  even  in  some 
ways,  'We  re  not  sure  you're  doing  the  right  thing,  but  we'll  stick  by  you  as 
much  as  we  can.'  When  I  was  making  demands  left,  right  and  center,  they 
were  right  there  saying,  'We're  not  sure  we  understand,  but  we'll  help.'  You 
know,  just  super!  I  shouldn't  start  talking  about  that.  I'll  start  to  cry.  My  dad 
just  died  this  past  year.  My  family  is  so  important  to  me  now.  And  10  years 
ago,  15  years  ago,  I  might  have  considered  them  a  burden,  or  'Why  don't  they 
leave  me  alone?'  kind  of  thing.  But  now  -  and  as  we  were  saying,  things 
change,  and  what's  important  to  you  now  is  not  important  to  you  at  another 
time.  A  thing  that  is  so  very  different  about  me  now  is  that  way  back  then, 
let's  see,  when  I  was  a  young  teen-ager,  my  family  was  looking  after,  my 
mother  especially  was  looking  after  me.  And  now  because  my  dad  died.  I'm 
looking  after  my  mother.  It's  an  incredible  turn-around.  My  brother  and  his 
wife  and  little  guy  are  in  that  too;  I  shouldn't  make  it  sound  like  it's  just  me. 

That's  a  pretty  heavy  thing  I  never  thought  I’d  be  feeling  this  way  -  so 
strongly  about  how  important  my  family  is.  And  I  don't  feel  that  looking  after 
my  mother  is  a  burden.  No.  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all.  And  maybe  if  I  had 
contemplated  10  years  ago,  the  fact  of  one  or  the  other  of  my  parents 
dying,  it  would  have  been,  'Well  what  effect  is  this  going  to  have  on  my  life7 
And  how  is  this  going  to  change  me7'  And  I  know  that  my  thoughts  would 
have  been  very  negative.  But  now  I  think  nothing  but  positive  thoughts  when  I 
think  about  spending  time  with  my  mom.  I  don't  fee!  that  that  is  a  burden  or 
sacrifice  on  my  part  that  I  don't  want  to  make.  Of  course  its  a  sacrifice  of 
my  time,  but  I  don't  feel  it  as  something  that  I  don't  want  to  do.  It  s  a  sacrifice 
that  I  want  to  make.  So,  anyway.  Family,  that's  really  important. 

And  friends  -  that's  really  important  too,  because  I  describe  myself  a 
lot  of  times  as  a  gut— spiller.  If  there’s  something  that’s  bothering  me,  I  talk 
about  it.  If  somebody  says  to  me,  'You  seem  troubled.  What's  wrong?',  they 
better  have  half  an  hour,  you  know.  Because  I'm  a  gut— spiller,  and  if  I  don't 
have  somebody  to  talk  to,  whether  it  be  about  good  things  or  bad  things,  just 
to  share,  you  know.  That’s  really  important  to  me.  Very  important!  It's  one 
of  the  things  I  missed  when  I  was  travelling  on  my  own.  Because  you  meet 
people  and  you  travel  with  them,  and  sometimes  after  four  of  five  days 
travelling  together  you  feel  like  you  know  those  people  well,  but  it’s  never 
really  the  same  as  close  and  dear  friendships,  kind  of  thing  That's  important. 

Alice  also  explains  more  thoroughly  why  she  values  recreation  and  having  fun.  She 

believes  that  life  without  laughs  would  be  too  serious.  Further,  she  perceives  a 

connection  between  fun  and  freedom,  explaining  that  she  has  sometimes  felt  restricted 

in  relationships  with  people  who  prefer  serious  endeavours  to  playing,  laughing  and 

acting  foolish. 

Recreation  and  playing  -  that’s  important  to  me  too.  I  know  myself  fairly 
well  as  far  as  how  far  I  can  push  myself  work-wise,  until  I  have  to  have 
some  play.  And  that  can  be  simple.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  anything  specific. 

But  that’s  really  important  to  me.  It  means  just  that  I  like  to  have  fun.  I  really 
like  to  laugh.  I  really,  really  like  to  laugh!  And  I  like  to  do  things  that  I  enjoy 
doing  so  much,  and  hopefully  with  people  that  I  enjoy  doing  it  with,  that  it's 
really  fun.  And  I  think  that  the  only  way  I  can  say  that  I  know  how  important  it 
is  to  me,  is  that  I  know  how  much  I  need  it  if  I  don't  have  it.  Everything 
becomes  too  serious  and  too  structured.  I  have  to  have  some  fun.  And  gee, 
it's  hard  -  I  don’t  know  how  to  describe  this  need  that  I  have  to  have  fun  I 
think  that  I  like  to  play,  and  -  that’s  why  my  business  is  so  good  too.  I'm  in 
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this  little  restaurant  most  of  the  day,  and  joking  around  with  customers  and 
with  the  staff  and  we  do  absolutely  insane  things.  And  it's  so  much  fun!  It's 
just  great!  And  again  I  wonder  how  a  lot  of  people  go  from  day  to  day  to 
day  and  never  laugh.  So  that  I  value.  And  if  for  some  reason  -  here's 
another  thing  where  the  freedom  thing  comes  into  it  for  me.  There  have 
been  times  where  I've  spent  time  with  a  man,  or  with  another  person,  who 
for  some  reason  restricts  my  fun,  by  making  me  feel  like  -  well,  just  by 
spending  a  lot  of  time  in  serious  endeavors  -  things  that  might  be  enjoyable 
but  are  more  serious,  such  as  going  to  the  theater  or  going  out  to  a  really 
nice  place  for  dinner,  and  that  kind  of  thing  -  very,  very  enjoyable,  but  not 
out  and  out  fun,  you  know.  I  like  to  have  fun.  I  wish  I  could  think  of 
something  really  specific.  Fun  in  the  restaurant  is,  we  just  start  joking  around 
and  start  playing  with  customers,  teasing,  it's  hard  to  describe.  Or 
tobogganing  or  something  like  that,  that  really  makes  you  laugh.  It's  so  much 
fun,  you  just  laugh,  you  know.  How  else  can  I  describe  it?  It's  funny,  when 
you  take  something  like  that  and  try  to  describe  it,  it  really  loses  in  the 
translation.  But  again,  hard  to  describe  how  valuable  it  is  until  that  freedom  to 
laugh  and  act  foolish,  act  really  silly,  is  taken  away  from  you  by  the 
restrictions  of  somebody  else,  who  doesn't  feel  that  it's  appropriate  behavior. 

You  realize  how  important  it  is  every  once  in  awhile  to  be  absolutely  foolish. 

It's  great! 

That  Alice's  enjoyment  of  fun  and  foolishness  balances  a  busy  work  life,  full  of 

responsibility,  is  verified  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  yourself7 


Her  sense  of  balance,  she  explains,  benefits  her  business  life,  her  social  life  and  her 
personal  life.  Trusting  this  sense  of  balance  gives  Alice  a  good  feeling  of  confidence 
Further,  she  has  confidence  in  the  decisions  she  makes  and  attributes  this  to  her 


intelligence,  which  she  also  values. 

What  do  I  value  in  myself?  You  caught  me  at  a  good  time,  you  know.  You’re 
talking  to  me  next  week  and  I  might  say,  Not  very  much  do  I  value  about 
myself  today.'  But  I'm  feeling  good  today,  so  I'll  say  it.  The  things  that  I  value 
in  myself  will  come  easily.  I  have  a  good  sense  of  balance,  for  myself  and 
for  most  everything  -  for  myself  and  for  my  business,  for  my  personal 
relationships.  I  always  have  a  good  sense  of  balance.  I  really  do  value  in 
myself  that  sense  of  balance.  I  have  learned  to  go  with  my  hunches.  When 
something  inside  me  says,  Slow  down,  I  slow  down.  When  something  inside 
me  says,  'You’ve  given  enough;  it's  time  to  take  a  little,'  or  'You've  taken 
enough;  give  a  little.'  I  really  feel  I  have  a  good  sense  of  balance.  And  as  far 
as  my  staff  is  concerned,  we  work  very,  very  close  to  each  other,  and  I  think 
I  have  a  real  good  sense  of  the  balance  that  is  fair  play,  as  far  as  they  re 
concerned.  I  think  if  you  were  to  ask  any  of  them  what  kind  of  a  boss  am, 
they  would  say,  'Well  she  may  have  her  faults  this  way  or  that  way,  but  she  s 
really  fair  She  has  a  good  sense  of  balance  in  that  way.  That  I  value  in 
myself.  It  means  that  I'll  know  when  to  stop  something,  or  I'll  know  when  to 
start.  Like  I  was  talking  about  the  idea  of  maybe  starting  up  this  new 
business  But  all  of  a  sudden  the  prospect  of  it  not  coming  together  right 
now  seems  good,  because  I  can  play  some  more  I'm  not  going  to  force 
myself  in  either  direction.  I'll  know  what’s  right  when  it  happens.  When  it 
comes  down  to  the  day  that  the  man  says,  Okay,  here  is  our  final  offer  Sign 
on  the  dotted  line.'  I'll  know  then.  I’ll  know  exactly  whats  the  right  move  to 
make.  Because  I  have  a  pretty  good  grasp  on  my  own  balance,  my  own 
personal  resources.  I  know  when  I've  got  enough  to  pour  into  this,  or 
whether  I've  not  got  enough  to  pour  into  it.  If  I  dont,  I  wont  go  with  it.  And 
if  I  do  I'll  qo  with  it  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  Because  I II  know  the  time  is  right 
It  means  to  me  as  well  that  I  will  never  be  totally  a  self-sacrificing  person, 
whether  it  be  in  personal  relationships,  in  love  relationships,  or  with  my  family 
or  anything  I  know  that  I'll  give  as  much  as  is  needed,  but  I  won't  be  a 
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self-sacrificing  person,  I  won't  play  the  martyr.  Like  I  was  talking  about 
before,  I  know  what's  important  to  me,  and  I  know  how  much  I  need  to  get, 
whether  it  be  of  anything  -  of  rest,  of  love,  of  fun.  I  have  a  pretty  good 
feeling  for  that.  That's  what  that  means  to  me.  And  it  gives  me  a  real  good 
feeling  of  confidence  that  I  know  where  I  stand.  And  that  I  know  I  can  make 
a  decision  on  that  basis.  And  that  I  know  that  I'm  probably  not  going  to  regret 
that  decision.  You  know.  Gee,  I  haven't  ever  thought  about  this  before.  This 
is  all  just  coming  out,  just  happening  as  it  happens.  But  that,  oh  boy,  it’s  so 
important! 

What  else  do  I  value  in  myself?  I  value  my  intelligence.  I  don't  think  of 
myself  as  an  intellectual  or  a  genius,  but  I  have  a  common  sense  kind  of 
intelligence  that  I  value.  Again,  I  suppose  it  has  to  do  with  a  confidence  that  I 
know  that  I'll  be  able  to  stand  my  own  ground  in  situations,  and  that  I'll 
probably  make  a  decent  judgment  on  something,  or  a  worthwhile  decision 
after  weighing  out  all  the  alternatives. 

However,  Alice  explains  that  the  length  of  time  she  takes  to  make  a  decision,  while  not 
disturbing  her,  can  be  the  cause  of  distress  to  others.  In  her  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  do  you  dislike  in  yourself?"  it  becomes  clear  to  her  as  she  speaks,  that  it  is  not 
her  tendency  to  make  decisions  slowly  that  she  dislikes.  Rather,  she  dislikes  the 
consequences  this  has  for  others  -  those  people  who  are  waiting  on  her  decision.  She 
also  dislikes  feeling  guilty  for  keeping  these  people  waiting  while  she  makes  her 
decision. 

I  said  I  trust  my  own  judgment.  And  usually  when  I  make  a  decision,  whether 
it  be  big  or  small,  usually  I'm  happy  with  the  decision  I've  made.  But  in  the 
same  way  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  not  deciding,  which  is  annoying  to  other 
people.  It  doesn't  bother  me  for  the  most  part,  but  a  lot  of  other  people 
would  rather  I  stand  my  ground  immediately  -  make  a  quick  decision  rather 
than  a  slow  decision.  But  I  have  a  tendency  to  say.  Well,  lets  ponder  that  for 
awhile',  and  awhile  and  awhile.  That  I  do  with  everything!  Absolutely 
everything!  I  don't  like  the  fact  that  it  is  annoying  to  other  people.  Because 
I’d  like  to  be  able  to  come  to  decisions  more  quickly  for  them  Not  for  me; 

I'm  happy  with  long,  drawn-out  indecision,  because  like  i  said,  I  know  that  I'm 
going  to  come  to  the  right  decision.  It  just  takes  me  awhile  Because  to  me 
it's  just  taking  the  time  to  make  the  right  decision.  And  like  I  said,  I  feel  quite 
good  about  the  fact  that  I  trust  my  own  judgment,  and  that  in  the  long  run  I 
wifi  make  the  right  decision.  But  that  might  be  just  procrastinating,  just 
putting  things  off,  as  far  as  other  people  are  concerned  They'll  look  at  that 
and  that's  annoying  to  other  people.  I  don't  know  how  else  to  explain  it 
without  repeating  myself.  Well  probably  if  I  can  think  about  something  in  my 
business,  it  would  be  even  from  the  smallest  thing  Like,  Boss,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  this  thing  that  keeps  acting  up?  Because  its  annoying  to  us 
that  this  piece  of  machinery  is  always  acting  up.'  And  I've  got  a  little 
something  to  weigh  out,  like  should  I  get  it  fixed  or  should  I  but  a  new  one  or 
whatever?  But  I  always  say,  'Well,  just  hang  on  a  minute  I'll  get  to  it.'  First 
of  all  I'll  get  to  the  space  in  my  mind  that  will  let  me  deal  with  that  little 
problem  And  you  see,  then  they're  saying,  'Ah,  come  on,  this  is  driving  me 
crazy!  Do  something1  Right  now!  Because  I  want  this  little  piece  of 
eauipment  to  work,  right  now.'  The  decision  about  whether  or  not  to  start  a 
new  restaurant  fits  in  here  too.  Yes,  it  sure  does.  And  I  decided  now,  just  in 
the  past  week  -  let  me  tell  you,  it’s  gone  from  highs  in  one  direction  to  highs 
in  the  other  direction  -  and  I've  decided  that  I'm  not  going  to  go  to  another 
one  not  now  I'll  wait.  I  may  as  well  enjoy  what  I've  got  right  now.  But  I  ve 
kept  my  staff  on  the  hook.  There’s  been  a  little  bit  of  carrot  in  front  of  the 
nose  business,  as  far  as  they're  concerned.  Because  there’s  a  better  position 
for  everybody,  if  J  open  up  another  place.  Everybody  takes  a  step  up,  gets 
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more  responsibility,  gets  more  pay,  and  so  on.  They've  all  known  that  I’ve 
been  weighing  one  way  and  the  other,  and  it  depends  as  well  on  a  few  things 
not  of  any  control  of  my  own.  But  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  come  to  that 
decision,  and  they  were  saying  in  a  lot  of  ways,  'Well  decide,  because  I'm  not 
going  to  stay  here  and  work  for  you  if  this  is  not  the  case,  if  there's  not 
something  bigger  and  better  coming.'  And  I’ve  known  I  can't  really  say,  'Oh, 
hang  on,  hang  on.’  I  don't  say  that.  I  say,  'Well,  it  may  happen  but  it  may  not, 
and  that's  all  I  can  say.  If  you  want  to  stay  and  take  the  gamble,  or  leave  and 
take  the  gamble,  I  understand.’  But  that's  annoying  to  them  because  they 
would  like  to  know.  And  the  decision  has  been  completely  up  to  me.  But  it's 
the  consequences  for  them  that  I  don’t  like.  The  consequences!  Yeah.  Yeah. 
Actually  if  I  look  at  the  things  I'm  going  to  actually  have  to  deal  with,  in 
deciding  against  the  second  operation,  one  is:  the  guy  who  has  been  trying  to 
set  up  the  building  has  looked  upon  me  and  my  operation  as  the  key  business 
in  there.  He  knows  that  my  business  will  be  a  success  and  will  draw  other 
kinds  of  businesses  into  the  building.  Because  people  will  come,  especially  to 
come  and  have  something  to  eat.  They  probably  would  not  come  to  any  of 
the  other  stores  or  retail  things  that  are  going  to  be  in  there,  specifically. 

Just  for  one  they  wouldn't.  They  would  come  just  for  my  restaurant.  And 
then  the  whole  building  and  other  operations  benefit  from  that.  And  also  it 
sets  a  tone  -  the  kind  of  food  that's  served  and  the  kind  of  atmosphere  it  is. 

He  has  been  looking  -  oh,  the  guilt  is  welling  up  in  me  right  now!  Because 
he’s  been  looking  for  other  businesses  compatible  with  mine  He  would  not 
have  leased  out  space  to  anybody  who  was  incompatible  with  my  business.  I 
know  that  he  can  find  another  restaurant  along  the  same  lines,  you  know, 
knowing  some  of  the  outlets  in  HUB  and  so  on.  There  are  other  people  who 
would  be  available.  Why  am  I  worried  about  that?  I  mean,  business  is 
business.  I'm  not  obligated  to  anything  until  I  sign  on  the  dotted  line  One 
thing  I  have  to  deal  with  is:  how  do  I  say  to  him  after  all  this  time,  'Sorry! 

Because  his  last  words  when  he  walked  out  of  my  place  yesterday  afternoon 
was,  ’But  you  are  still  the  key  business  in  this  complex,  in  the  building.'  And 
the  other  thing  is  the  girls.  The  two  key  girls  that  I  have,  one  of  them,  in 
particular,  she's  a  very,  very  talented  lady,  and  she’s  got  lots  of  spunk,  and 
she's  only  20  years  old.  But  she's  talented  and  intelligent  and  not  meant  to  be 
buttering  bread  and  making  sandwiches  and  chopping  vegetables  for  salad 
She's  better  than  that;  she's  got  more  to  offer  She  reached  her  limit  as  far 
as  working,  'Well,  I'll  just  work  at  this  restaurant  job  for  a  little  while.  She 
reached  that  limit  long  ago,  but  has  stayed  because  she  didn’t  have  any  better 
offers,  and  there  was  a  possibility  that  she  would  either  be  in  the 
management  of  the  little  place  that  I  have  now  or  in  the  up  front,  out  front 
service  part  of  the  new  place,  both  of  which  would  have  suited  her  very  well. 

And  I'm  going  to  have  to  say,  'Sorry,'  after  all  this  time,  'you  stayed  around 
probably  hoping,  but  it’s  not  going  to  happen.’  So  that’s  one  thing.  But  the 
other  girl  I’m  not  too  worried  about  because  she  does  very  well  by  the  job 
right  now.  She’s  sort  of  my  second  in  command  right  now,  so  as  far  as  the 
pay  and  everything  -  the  work  gets  a  little  mundane  after  awhile,  but  she’s 
paid  well  and  it’s  stimulating  because  there's  people  around  all  the  time.  So 
anyway,  here  I  am,  justifying  my  position.  I'm  trying  to  say,  'Oh,  he'll  find 
another  restaurant  for  there,'  and  so  on.  You  see  it’s  just  the  consequences 
as  far  as  the  other  people  are  concerned.  I  know  I’ve  made  the  right  decision 

for  me. 

Another  aspect  of  being  a  woman  for  Alice  (an  aspect  which  she  didn't  consider 
initially  but  which  she  became  conscious  of  after  the  first  interview  session)  is  her  body 
image  She  explains  that  when  she  is  with  a  big,  strong  man,  she  feels  that  she  is  a 
picture  of  a  woman,'  adding  that  she  has  a  traditional  stereotyped  idea  of  men  and 


women. 
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I've  been  thinking  that  I  didn't  answer  about  a  lot  of  the  really  simple  things, 
real  basic  things  in  terms  of  what  it  means  to  me  to  be  a  woman.  Because  I 
said  I  didn't  see  anything  about  me  being  a  woman  that  was  different  from 
being  any  other  being,  person,  male,  female,  whatever.  So  you  said  let's  talk 
about  what  it’s  like  to  be  you.  But  since  then  I  was  thinking  that,  especially 
just  in  the  past  week  when  I've  been  spending  a  lot  of  time  with  this  man  who 
is  a  very  big  man,  and  he  is  physically  a  big  person,  a  strong  person,  and  I 
feel  very,  very  womanly  with  him.  I  feel  the  picture  of  a  woman  when  I'm 
with  him.  And  in  a  lot  of  ways,  that's  a  little  thing  that  it  means  to  me  to  be  a 
woman.  And  that's  sort  of  an  important  thing  too.  It  feels  real  good.  I  have 
pretty  traditional,  pretty  standard,  what  do  you  call  those  things? 

Stereotypes,  or  whatever,  of  what  a  man  is  and  what  a  woman  is,  you  know. 

And  when  I'm  with  this  man  who  is  'the  picture  of  a  man,'  in  terms  of  he's  big 
and  strong  and  stuff  like  that,  I  feel  the  part  of  the  woman,  you  know.  Now, 
if  I  was  with  a  man  who  was  not  strongly  masculine  in  terms  of  being  'a 
picture  of  a  man,'  I  wonder  if  that  would  make  me  feel  less  of  a  woman. 

Hard  to  say.  Anyway,  that  was  one  of  those  little  things  that  I  was  thinking 
about. 

Alice  refers  to  her  body  image  again  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  dislike  in 
yourself7".  Stating  that  she  feels  unattractive  when  she  is  fat,  she  explains  that  being  fat 
is  something  she  has  always  had  to  struggle  with.  As  she  talks  Alice  realizes  that  she  no 
longer  feels  this  to  be  a  big  concern.  She  goes  on  further  to  explain,  however,  that  she 
also  doesn't  like  the  fact  that  she  talks  about  not  liking  herself,  believing  she  loses 
respect  for  herself  when  she  does  so. 

Okay,  I'm  going  to  try  to  not  be  too  high-faluting  about  what  I'm  going  to  say. 

What  I  don't  like  about  myself  is  I’m  too  fat.  I  fight  it  all  the  time.  I  feel 
unattractive,  that's  what  it  means  to  me.  Being  fat  feels  unattractive.  Its  as 
simple  as  that.  There  have  been  times  in  my  life  where  I've  thought  that  that 
was  related  to  not  being  able  to  control  myself.  Like,  'How  come  you  can  do 
everything?  How  come  you  have  a  grasp  on  every  part  of  your  life,  but 
when  it  comes  down  to  sitting  down  and  eating  and  drinking,  you  don't  have 
control?’  I  don't  feel  that  way  now.  But  I  have  felt  that  way  at  times,  you 
know,  that  how  come  I  had  so  much  self-discipline  in  so  many  ways,  but  not 
in  that  way?  For  some  reason  I  don't  feel  that  way  now.  Okay,  that's 
something  I  don't  like  about  myself.  The  other  thing  is,  is  that  quite  often  I 
say  so.  And  I  wish  I  wouldn’t  say  so.  If  I  don't  like  being  fat  I  wish  Id  keep  it 
to  myself  I  suppose  what  that  means  is  that  if  I  say  something  like  that  it 
comes  across  sounding  like  I'm  digging  for  somebody  to  say,  'Oh  no  you're 
not,'  or  come  across  with  some  other  compliment  that  will  make  me  say, 

'See,  it's  not  so  bad  that  I'm  fat  because  someone  is  talking  about  some  of  my 
better  quslities/  kind  of  thing.  So  it  sounds  like  I  m  not  accepting  myself. 

And  I  don't  like  to  see  that  in  other  people.  I  lose  respect  for  somebody  who 
calls  themself  down  in  some  way  or  another.  I  don't  like  coming  across  to 
somebody  as  somebody  who  doesn't  like  themself  I  probably  lose  some 
respect  for  myself  at  that  time  too,  I  don't  know,  or  something. 

The  final  experience  Alice  discusses  in  relation  to  being  a  woman  is  feeling 
burdened  because  she  is  a  woman.  She  explains  that  the  expectation  that  she  is 
supposed  to  like  babies  is  a  burden  because  she  doesn't  like  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  realizes  that  while  the  expectation  that  women  are  supposed  to  like  cooking  and 
enjoy  entertaining  doesn't  feel  like  a  burden  to  her,  it  does  to  some  women. 
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I  think  too  that  I  get  those  same  feelings  that  everybody  does,  that  because 
you're  a  woman  you  have  a  lot  of  burdens  that  you  would  otherwise  not  have 
I  think  a  lot  of  expectations  are  still  put  on  women,  as  far  as  traditional  things. 

For  example,  well,  because  I  am  a  woman  I  find  that  lots  of  times  people 
expect  me  to  like  babies.  I  don't  particularly  like  babies.  I  like  babies  but  I 
also  like  puppies,  you  know.  But  because  you're  a  woman  you're  supposed 
to  automatically  be  drawn  to  the  babies  in  a  room,  or  something.  But  I'm  not. 

So  who  was  it  who  said  I  was  supposed  to  like  babies?  I  don't  know,  but  I 
don't  like  them  particularly.  Maybe  if  it  was  my  own  I  would,  but  that's  a 
position  I  don't  particularly  like  and  that's  part  of  being  a  woman  I  think. 

There  are  a  lot  of  those  other  things  that  are  supposedly  part  of  being  a 
woman  that  I  really  do  like.  And  that’s  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  was 
-  like  I  like  cooking  for  people  and  I  like  doing  those  kinds  of  things. 

Probably  there  are  lots  of  men  who  like  doing  those  kinds  of  things  too.  But 
I  probably  wouldn't  have  become  proficient  at  cooking  and  entertaining  for 
people,  and  being  a  hostess,  if  it  hadn't  been  an  accepted  role  for  me  as  a 
woman.  You  know,  if  it  hadn't  been  something  that  seemed  right,  about  being 
female.  You  know,  nice  girls  go  into  home  economics  and  are  good  cooks, 
and  like  babies.  I  don't  like  babies.  I  don't  think  that  I  particularly  got  a  lot  of 
reinforcement  for  cooking,  but  it  did  fit,  and  I  like  doing  it,  you  know.  What 
we  can  draw  out  of  that,  who  knows,  eh? 

But  a  lot  of  things  that  other  women  might  find  a  burden,  I  probably 
wouldn't.  Like  in  terms  of  in  a  situation  where  you  have  a  group  of  people 
and  there's  entertaining  or  hostessing  that  needs  to  be  done,  I  enjoy  that  kind 
of  thing.  Whereas,  I  think  in  terms  of  my  sister-in-law,  my  brother  s  wife, 
and  she  really  doesn't  like  that  kind  of  thing.  And  my  brother  puts  those 
expectations  on  her.  In  other  words,  whenever  somebody  comes  over,  he 
expects  her  to  get  up  and  make  tea  and  look  after  those  things,  while  he  gets 
into  the  conversation,  you  know.  And  he  puts  those  expectations  on  her  - 
that’s  a  burden  in  her  mind.  Why  should  she  have  to  do  that7  But  I  don't  find 
that  kind  of  thing  a  burden.  That’s  what  I  think  I'm  good  at.  Anyway,  those 
are  some  of  the  things  I  thought  of;  those  are  things  you  can  actually  grab 
onto,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned.  It's  part  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  woman. 

Another  burden  Alice  perceives  as  particular  to  women  is  responsibility  for  birth  control. 

She  is  aware  of  the  suffering  of  young  women  experiencing  unwanted  pregnancies. 

Seeing  this  as  one  of  the  consequences  for  women  of  increased  sexual  freedom,  and 

understanding  also  that  many  young  women  who  get  pregnant  have  been  neglected,  Alice 

nevertheless  takes  a  fatalistic  view  that  the  responsibilities  women  take  and  the  suffering 

they  experience  are  part  of  being  a  woman. 

Talking  about  things  that  seem  burdens  and  so  on,  I'm  probably  just  like  every 
other  woman  who  says,  'We,  as  women,  will  always  have  to  make  the 
decisions  and  make  the  controls  on  family  raising  and  birth  control  and  that 
kind  of  thing.'  I  mean  it  may  change,  because  of  medicine  and  science  and  so 
on.  But  as  it  stands  right  now,  it  is  always  the  womans  responsibility.  And 
you  know,  you  sit  back  and  you  sav,  ’Why  me7  How  come  I  have  to  be  the 
one  that's  worried  about  this?'  And  that's  complete  and  utter  woman!  You 
know?  There's  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  That  is  being  a  woman!  You 
know  that's  one  of  those  things  that  if  you  can  put  that  pat  answer  on,  that  is 
being  a  woman!  You  have  to  take  that  burden.  A  man  doesnt  Lets  just  say 
birth  control,  and  not  the  family  raising  When  a  couple  has  decided  to  raise 
children,  I  think  at  that  point  it's  not  a  woman's  decision,  but  probably  a 
couple  s  decision,  if  they  want  to  raise  a  family.  But  if  pregnancy  and  children 
are  not  wanted,  in  any  kind  of  a  situation,  it’s  generally  the  woman  who  has  to 
look  after  it,  suffer  the  physical  consequences,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  And 
you  know,  in  this  day  and  age  of  science  and  everything,  there’s  still  a 
surprising  number  of  unwanted  pregnancies.  You  know.  It  just  blows  me 
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away!  Every  time  I  turn  around  a  girl  is  saying,  'Does  anybody  know  who  I 
can  call?’  You  know.  That  burden  is  put  on  the  woman.  Sexual  freedom  is  all 
over  the  place,  but  these  poor  little  17  year  old  girls,  they  still  need  looking 
after,  you  know.  Some  are  along  the  line  of  being  neglected  And  because 
they're  women  they  have  to  suffer.  So,  anyway,  that's  definitely  part  of 
being  a  woman,  isn't  it. 

It  is  clear  that  Alice  does  not  identify  her  concerns  for  women's  burdens  and  suffering 

with  the  goals  of  the  Women's  Movement.  Rather,  she  speaks  of  her  disrespect  for 

women  who  are  vocal  on  women's  issues,  refering  to  them  as  people  on  bandwagons. 

Part  of  her  difficulty  with  the  Women's  Movement  seems  to  be  the  idea  that  recognition 

of  women's  accomplishments  involves  judging  women  on  different  terms  than  men. 

Asked,  "What  do  you  think  about  the  Women's  Movement?'1,  she  replied 

A  lot  of  people  get  on  the  bandwagons  of  movements,  whether  they  be 
women’s  movements  or  any  kind  of  movements.  And  unfortunately  I  think  the 
Women's  Movement  has  had  a  lot  of  people  who  would  get  on  just  about  any 
bandwagon,  for  a  cause,  and  fight  for  it.  But  there  was  a  lady  on  TV,  on  60 
Minutes  just  this  past  Sunday  night,  and  she  was  an  American  Congressman, 
and  she's  74  years  old  or  something  -  I  can't  remember  her  name  just  now. 

But  she  has  been  involved  in  the  Women's  Movement  since  long  before  there 
was  anything  called  the  Women's  Movement.  And  I  looked  at  her,  and  I 
thought,  'Now  there's  somebody  that  I  really  have  a  lot  of  respect  for.  She’s 
not  jumping  to  a  cause  for  any  other  reason  than  she's  seen.  Inequality  -  for 
50  years  she’s  seen  inequality.  She  knows  much  more  about  inequality  than  I 
do.  And  so  I  sometimes  find  it  a  little  bit  difficult  to  sympathize  with  the 
so-called  Women's  Movement.  I  think  that  a  lot  of  people  involved  are  just  in 
it  to  be  in  a  movement.  Or  that's  the  impression  they  can  give  to  the  general 
public  -  me  being  part  of  the  general  public.  Because  I've  never  been 
involved  in  any  women's  rights  movements  or  anything  like  that.  I’m  just 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  more  vocal  things  that  I  heard  in  the  early  days,  you 
know,  in  the  ban-the-bra  days  and  so  on.  There  were  so  many  people  who 
were  very  vocal  and  saying  a  lot.  And  I  couldn’t  hold  any  respect  for  them, 
anymore  than  I  could  for  people  who  were  involved  in  other  movements  at 
that  time,  whatever  they  might  be:  legalization  of  drugs  or  blah-blah-blah. 

They  obviously  had  a  lot  of  things  to  say,  and  probably  a  lot  of  valid  things  to 
say.  I  wouldn’t  say  that  I  don't  respect  the  Women's  Movement  as  such,  but  I 
think  that  what  I  don't  respect  is  a  lot  of  women  going  into  a  movement  like 
that  and  pointing  out  women  who  have  done  so  well,  for  a  woman.  You 
know?  It  becomes  inequality  as  soon  as  you  say  a  Women's  Movement.  And 
lots  of  times  I  get  the  feeling  like  I,  or  I  did  get  the  feeling,  although  I  haven't 
really  thought  about  it  much  lately,  'Why  don’t  they  just  shut  up1  Because  we 
women  are  losing  respect.'  You  know.  There’s  no  control  over  what  can  be 
said  and  what  can  be  quoted  And  I'm  not  saying  specifically  that  I  have  no 
respect.  I'm  just,  I  don’t  know. 

Explaining  her  own  personal  dislike  of  being  labelled  or  having  assumptions  made  about 
her,  Alice  drew  an  analogy  between  the  Women's  Movement,  and  what  she  terms  as  the 
'healthfood  bandwagon'.  She  responds  negatively  to  people  who  assume  she's  in  the 
health  food  business,  just  as  she  does  to  those  who  assume  that  she  must  be  a  feminist 
because  she  has  a  successful  business.  Feminists  to  Alice  are  hard-driving,  aggressive 
women  making  it  in  a  man  s  world,  and  this  is  definitely  not  her.  She  does  not  mind 
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being  perceived  as  strong,  but  we  know  from  her  initial  answers  in  in  the  interview,  that 

Alice  very  much  relies  on  being  'feminine'  to  make  things  happen. 

I  do  often  get  people  come  in  and  say,  'Did  you  have  any  trouble  doing  this? 

And  how  did  you  deal  with  this?  And  how  did  you  deal  with  that?'  Because  it 
seems  that,  not  necessarily  in  my  line  of  business,  but  just  being  a  woman  in 
business,  that  I’ve  had  some  very,  very  strong  ladies  come  to  me  with  a  great 
deal  of  admiration  and  say,  'Now,  uh  .  .  .  .  '  and  they  start  delving  in  what  I'm 
doing.  Now  I  don't  see  too  much  different,  people  like  that,  than  I  do  from  - 
now  here's  a  parallel  I'm  going  to  try  to  draw  on  and  I  don't  know  if  it's  quite 
right.  The  kind  of  food  that  I  serve  in  my  restaurant  is  healthy.  It's  real;  a  lot 
of  it  is  very  simple;  it's  real  food.  Everything  is  home-made;  everything  is 
made  right  there  on  the  premises.  But  people  will  walk  in  and  they'll  say, 

'Ooh,  health  food!'  And  I'll  say,  'No1'  I  say,  'I  use  Dixen’s  soup  base,  loaded 
with  MSG;  I  use  white  sugar  in  my  cake;  we  drink  coffee;  and  you  have  your 
choice  of  caffine  or  no-caffine  tea,  whatever  you  like;  we  serve  corned 
beef  and  pastrami  which  are  ....  Okay,  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is,  I  get  a  lot  of 
fanatic  healthfood  people  who  will  walk  in  the  door  and  they're  on  the 
healthfood  bandwagon.  And  they  drive  me  crazy!  Because  they'll  say,  'Ooh, 
you're  using  white  sugar!  And  is  there  meat  in  the  soup?'  And  it's  sort  of, 

Tm  somebody,'  they're  trying  to  say,  'because  I  know  about  this  kind  of  stuff 
and  I'm  fussy  and  selective  about  what  I'm  doing '  They  are  on  the  healthfood 
bandwagon.  That's  what  I  call  that.  It’s  a  healthfood  movement,  and  in  that 
healthfood  movement  I  am  not  a  purist.  I  am  a  businesswoman.  In  other 
words  I'd  say,  Tm  not  going  to  use  organically  grown  vegetables  because 
they  cost  an  arm  and  a  leg,  and  it's  no  good  for  my  business.'  And  that's  just 
an  example.  Okay.  So  I  end  up  defending  my  way  with  the  health  food 
fanatics.  Okay?  And  I'm  easy  in  terms  of  what  I  do.  I  say,  'We  use  grainy 
breads,  fresh  vegetables,  fresh  dairy  products,  and  so  on.  Its  healthy  food!’ 

But  in  the  same  way,  I  find  somebody  will  walk  in  the  door,  and  they'll  say,  A 
little  lady  who  did  it  all  on  her  own.  She  must  be  a  feminist.  She  must  be  a 
hard-driving,  aggressive  woman  in  a  man’s  world.'  It's  not  me  that  says  that. 

It’s  I  think  just  the  words,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  feminist  movement  saying, 

'It’s  a  man's  world,'  which  I  don’t  see.  Am  I  making  sense?  Because  I  do  get 
quite  fired  up  about  that.  I'll  say,  Just  because  I've  done  this  on  my  own,  and 
dealt  with  all  the  things  I  had  to  deal  with,  doesn't  mean  I  am  a  liberated 
woman.’  if  there  is  any  such  thing,  or  if  there  ever  was  an  unliberated  woman. 

It’s  a  slot  and  a  bandwagon  that  I  don't  want  to  -  maybe  it's  the  words  that  s 
the  problem.  Maybe  it's  the  difference  between  health  food,  and  what  I 
consider  healthy  food.  Maybe  it's  the  difference  between  calling  something  a 
movement  and  saying,  'Hey,  I  know  a  lot  of  strong  ladies  who  really  know 
what  they're  doing.  Let's  not  put  them  in  any  slot.  Let’s  not  be  purists  about 
this.  Let's  just  say  I  know  a  lot  of  strong  ladies  and  I’m  one  of  them,  and  I 
respect  what  they’re  doing.’  The  same  way  as  I  have  a  healthy  respect  for 
healthy  food,  but  I'm  not  a  health  food  fanatic  by  any  means.  So  maybe  I  balk 
a  little  bit  when  I  hear  words  like  feminist  movement,  or  whatever.  Because  I 
think  in  terms  of  people  who  are  saying  too  much  and  being  quoted  in  the 
wrong  places  and  calling  it  a  movement,  are  saying  that  women  are  different. 

Which  is  true  but  in  some  ways  sort  of  defeats  its  own  purpose  or 
something  And  again,  I  balk  and  get  my  back  up  when  I  hear  people  talking, 

'This  is  a  health  food  restaurant.'  You  know.  I  don't  want  to  be  put  into  any 
slots.  You  know. 

In  keeping  with  her  beliefs  as  to  the  irrelevance  of  the  Women's  Movement,  Alice 
believes  that  society  offers  women  as  many  breaks  as  anyone  else.  She  believes,  in 
fact,  that  society  is  becoming  too  pro-women.  As  she  responds  to  the  question,  What 
do  you  think  of  this  saying:  It's  a  man's  world'7",  Alice's  confusion  on  the  matter  begins 
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to  take  form.  On  the  one  hand  she  dislikes  women  being  judged  as  having  done  well  for 

a  woman,  the  assumption  being  that  they  are  not  equal  to  men,  not  capable  people  On 

the  other  hand  she  believes  that  women  who  get  jobs  or  promotions  simply  because 

they  are  women  -  token  women  -  do  not  deserve  their  success,  are  not  equal  to  men. 

I  think  it's  baloney.  I  really  do!  And  I  think  I'm  saying  that  completely  honestly. 

I’m  not  saying  that  as  a  feminist  or  as  anything  else.  I  just  think  that  is  a  bunch 
of  baloney.  Because  women  will  get  as  many  breaks  as  anybody  else, 
sometimes  because  they  are  women.  Because  now  there  is  such  a  strong 
movement,  even  though  things  will  stay  so  much  traditionally  the  same,  there 
is  a  strong  movement  pro-women,  that  I  would  say  in  some  ways  the  general 
public  is  overcompensating  a  little  bit.  Or  saying,  'This  lady  is  doing  so  well, 
and  she’s  a  woman.  She's  doing  so  well,  for  a  woman.  And  in  a  lot  of  ways 
it’s  like  people  about  their  feelings  about  races,  down-trodden  races  or 
whatever,  that  they’ll  give  women  lots  of  breaks  because  they're  women.  Do 
you  follow  what  I  mean?  'We  need  our  token  woman  in  our  law  firm,  and 
we'll  give  her  a  fair  amount  of  responsibility  to  show  that  we  have  nothing 
against  women.'  Now  she  may  not  be  a  very  good  lawyer,  but  they  took  her 
into  the  firm  and  they'll  give  her  lots  of  breaks  because  she's  a  woman.  I 
don't  know.  That's  something  that  I  haven't  thought  about  and  I  may  be 
contradicting  myself  there  somewhat. 

As  she  continues,  Alice  talks  about  her  own  experience,  clarifying  her  position.  She 
explains  that  she  knows  strong  women  who  are  self-directed,  and  men  who  are  'falling 
apart',  which  indicates  to  her  that  it  is  not  a  man's  world  She  believes,  however,  that 
women  growing  up  with  certain  expectations  might  not  assume  a  place  in  the  world  for 
themselves.  In  terms  of  her  own  experience,  Alice  maintains  that  she  perceives  no 
barriers  to  achieving  her  goals  and  in  fact  believes  she  is  respected  for  her  work  and 
success  by  men  in  the  same  line  of  work.  Thus  she  concludes  that  her  world  is  not  a 
man’s  world. 

But  anyway,  it's  a  man’s  world.  I  constantly  run  into,  and  it  could  be  it’s 
because  of  the  kinds  of  friends  I  have  and  the  people  I  deal  with,  I  constantly 
run  into  women  who  are  strong  and  have  got  their  shit  together,  and  men 
who  are  falling  apart  and  don't  know  one  end  from  the  other.  And  I  can't 
think  of  any  part  of  this  world  now  that  isn't  open  to  both  men  and  women 
So  it's  not  a  man's  world.  The  only  way  that  it  might  be  a  man's  world  is  that 
women  have  not  grown  up  to  be  as  aggressive  as  they  might  be  because  of 
Mom  s  expectations  and  somebody  else's  expectations,  that  the  girl  would 
have  to  be  a  real  fighter  to  come  out  aggressive  business-wise,  aggressive 
profession-wise  or  whatever.  But  I  don’t  think  your  business  is  a  man's 
world  or  a  woman's  world,  I  don't  think  my  business  is  a  man  s  world  or  a 
woman's  world.  And  I  don't  feel  any  barriers.  I  think  that  whoever  said  that, 
whoever  first  coined  that  phrase,  saw  some  definite  barriers  for  themself,  in 
whatever  it  was  that  they  wanted  to  do.  But  I  don't  see  any  barriers  to 
myself  in  the  things  that  I  want  to  do  because  of  being  a  woman  Other 
people  might.  If  you  talk  to  other  people  in  different  walks  of  life  and 
different  ways  of  life,  they  might  see  more  than  I  do.  But  I  personally  don't 
see  anything  in  my  sphere  of  experience  that  makes  it  a  man’s  world.  No.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  think  that  I  find  that  from  the  men  who  are  in  the  same  line 
of  work  that  I  am  in,  I  get  a  lot  of  respect.  I  really  get  a  lot  of  respect!  They 
don't  think  of  it  as  a  man’s  world.  They  don't  see  me  as  stepping  on  their 
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toes.  And  I  don't  know  if  that  respect  has  that  qualifying  statement  in  it, 
’She's  done  so  well,  for  a  woman!  I  don't  think  so,  but  I  don't  really  know. 
That's  hard  to  say.  But  I  don't  see  anything  in  my  world  that  makes  it  a  man's 
world. 
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M.  Elizabeth 

Elizabeth  is  a  41  year  old  woman,  born  in  the  North-Western  United  States  of 
Irish  and  Hungarian  heritage.  She  was  the  eldest  child  and  only  daughter  in  a  family  of  9 
children.  Her  mother  had  two  years  of  college  education  and  is  now  a  retired  secretary. 
Her  father  also  had  two  years  of  college  education  and  was  a  radio  operator  with  the 
Merchant  Marines.  Elizabeth's  parents  are  at  this  time  divorced.  As  a  child  Elizabeth 
worked  on  a  tobacco  farm,  as  a  cashier  and  as  a  nursing  aid  and  technician.  She 
graduated  from  university  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  nursing,  after  which  she  worked 
as  a  nurse  in  several  American  cities  and  in  Vietnam.  Returning  to  the  U.S.  she  nursed 
part-time  and  then  spent  two  years  in  graduate  school,  working  toward  a  Masters 
degree.  At  age  30  she  married  and  moved  to  Canada.  Six  years  later  she  was  divorced 
For  two  years  she  lived  in  a  common-law  relationship.  Today  Elizabeth  works  as  a 
secretary  in  a  government  corporation,  living  on  a  yearly  salary  of  about  $13,000  She 
belongs  to  and  works  with  several  feminist  women’s  organizations. 

Asked,  "What  has  it  meant  to  you  to  be  a  woman?,”  Elizabeth  first  answers  that  in 

spite  of  the  difficulties  of  being  a  woman,  she  experiences  it  as  rewarding.  Her 

suffering,  she  explains,  has  resulted  in  growth  and  understanding.  She  believes  that 

most  men  would  not  appreciate  what  she  has  learned  because  they  have  been  socialized 

to  avoid  suffering  and  ignore  emotional  experiences. 

Boy,  that's  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  think  more  rewards  than  problems. 

Because  despite  all  the  difficulties  of  being  a  woman  I  think  that  being  a  maie, 
as  males  are  today,  would  be  a  great  loss.  Especially  in  emotional  terms,  and 
in  terms  of  sensitive  things.  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  growth  comes 
through  suffering  and  I  think  that  a  lot  of  what  men  do  is  to  avoid  suffering 
And  I  think  they  accomplish  this  quite  well  in  a  lot  of  cases.  By  being  taken 
care  of  by  women,  one  after  another,  their  emotional  growth  is  really 
retarded.  According  to  the  male  stereotype,  probably  the  kinds  of  things  I 
have  learned  by  being  a  woman  are  not  useful.  I've  learned  to  understand 
underdogs.  I've  learned  to  understand  people  in  pain,  I've  learned  even  so  far  I 
think,  to  hear  the  emotional  things  in  the  world  around  me.  And  music  -  I 
can't  imagine,  for  example,  that  a  man  can  really  understand  a  symphony  - 
most  men  -  although' many  of  the  great  symphonies  were  composed  by  men. 

I  don’t  know  where  these  kinds  of  men  are  anymore.  But  I  don't  think  they 
have  the  possibility  of  having  a  great  deal  of  feeling.  And  it  has  even 
occurred  to  me  that  during  the  periods  of  time  when  I  am  shutting  myself  off 
from  the  pain  around  me,  I  was  shutting  myself  off  from  everything.  And  I 
couldn't  hear  music;  I  couldn't  feel  deeply  for  things  that  were  going  on, 
experiences  that  I  was  involved  in,  anything. 

Elizabeth  explains  in  greater  depth  the  nature  of  her  suffering  as  a  child.  She  was  given 
minimal  love  and  maximum  responsibilities,  being  expected  to  take  care  of  eight  younger 
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brothers,  an  alcoholic  father  and  a  mother  who  "withdrew  into  semi-deafness." 

I  value  the  suffering  that  I  have  been  through  very,  very  much.  I  think 
probably  the  greatest  suffering  I  have  been  through  is  recognizing  the  amount 
of  exploitation  that  has  happened  in  my  life,  and  I  think  the  coming  awareness 
that  it  wasn't  a  question  of  being  loved,  it  was  a  question  of  being  used  and  a 
facade  of  being  loved.  The  love  was  not  there  in  practical  terms.  As  I  grew 
up  this  was  true.  I  was  used  by  my  family  until  I  went  to  college.  And  I 
learned  a  lot  of  things  very,  very  early  about  being  very  responsible.  I  view 
my  parents  now,  and  I  always  viewed  my  parents,  I  think,  as  very  immature 
people.  It  seemed  to  me  very  early  on  -  I  can  remember  even  from  the  time 
I  was  eight  or  nine  years  old,  I  would  look  at  what  they  were  doing  and  think, 

'How  stupid!'  And  then  as  I  grew  older,  more  and  more  -  I'm  the  oldest  of 
nine  children,  the  eight  younger  all  happen  to  be  boys  -  the  responsibility  for 
taking  care  of  them,  for  making  decisions  about  them,  was  mine.  My  father 
withdrew  into  alcoholism  quite  early.  My  mother  withdrew  into 
semi-deafness  that  she  refused  to  cure  by  using  a  hearing  aid,  which  she 
could  have  but  did  not  do.  So  that  the  awareness  of  what  was  going  on  with 
the  children  was  mine,  it  was  not  theirs.  And  hence  of  course  the 
responsibility  as  well. 

Elizabeth  coped  with  the  demands  placed  on  her  by  relating  her  hardships  and  suffering 

to  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  church  that  suffering  brings  reward.  Her  expectations  for 

herself  to  be  loved  were  low,  and  therefore  she  experienced  kindness  shown  by  others 

outside  her  family  as  uncomfortable.  She  does  feel  a  special  affection  for  little  boys 

today  and  thinks  it  may  be  because  they  were  her  only  source  of  love  in  childhood. 

I  think  that  for  a  long  period  of  time  I  saved  myself  psychologically  because  I 
related  it  to  my  religious  beliefs  And  in  terms  of  meeting  the  ideals  of  my 
religion,  which  was  Catholic,  it  was  an  okay  existence  in  those  terms  -  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  such  hardship  was  meritorious  in  the  long  run.  I  think 
that  stays  with  me  to  a  certain  extent  and  maybe  colors  some  of  my  feeling 
that  suffering  does  have  its  own  reward.  I  dont  know  what  it  is  like,  for 
example,  to  be  a  loved  child,  or  cared  for  in  any  way.  I  can  remember,  for 
example,  a  couple  of  occasions  when  people  in  the  neighborhood  or  related 
somehow  to  my  family  would  come  and  recognize  something  I  had  done  and 
make  a  comment  about  it,  as  some  sort  of  accomplishment  on  my  part.  And  I 
was  just  very,  very  uncomfortable.  I  couldn't  cope  with  it.  And  I  think  I  still 
feel  that  way.  I  have  trouble  relating  to  people  that  are  very  kind  because  it's 
too  painful.  I  would  just  rather  they  not  be  kind.  It  brings  out  too  much  of 
the  pain  that's  been  experienced  by  not  having  people  that  were  kind.  And 
my  expectations  are  rather  low  in  terms  of  the  rest  of  my  life.  For  example, 

I  will  be  associated  with  people  that  aren't  kind.  Because  I  think  I  don't  look  at 
kindness  as  something  I  deserve,  because  I  never  got  it.  At  least  if  you  can't 
feel  it  it’s  not  there.  As  far  as  I  can  tell.  So  it  wasn't  there.  And  then  a  lot 
of  the  mothering  of  the  children  was  my  job.  Certainly  meeting  their  physical 
needs  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  any  good  at  meeting  their  psychological  or 
emotional  needs.  I  felt  for  them.  Little  boys  to  this  day  are  just  very,  very 
precious  to  me.  I  can  remember  being  very  attached  to  my  little  brothers  and 
certainly  I  have  more  affection  for  little  boys  than  I  do  for  little  girls  because 
of  that  experience.  And  it’s  possible  that  they  were  my  source  of  love  in  my 
childhood 

The  abuse  Elizabeth  suffered  as  a  child  extended  to  incestuous  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
her  father.  She  feels  that  more  damaging  to  her,  however,  was  the  impact  of  17  years 
of  exploitation  by  both  parents,  who  expected  her  to  take  care  of  them  as  well  as  their 
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eight  other  children. 

I  think  that  the  exploitation  in  my  family  did  extend  to  a  certain  degree  of 
incest.  I  don't  think  that  it  was  a  major,  major  thing.  Like  it  doesn't  seem  to 
me  as  the  big  traumatic  event  that  everybody  makes  it  out  to  be.  And  I  think 
that  the  reason  for  that  is  that  I  view  the  incest  behavior  as  a  very  minor  part 
of  the  whole  lot  of  family  problems  that  were  never  taken  responsibility  for. 

And  it's  sort  of  like  the  symbolic  gesture  of  using  the  child  rather  than  sorting 
out  their  own  problems.  And  that  event  in  itself  I  don't  think  was  as  damaging 
to  me  as  the  17  years  I  spent  takinq  care  of  my  family  -  eight  brothers  and 
two  parents. 

Asked  more  specifically  what  she  thought  the  effect  on  her  to  have  been,  of  being  an 
incest  victim,  Elizabeth  replied: 

The  effect  of  being  in  an  incest  family  and  being  the  victim  -  only  lately  have 
I  began  to  see  that  I  was  the  victim  -  probably  accounts  for  some  of  my 
difficulty  in  feeling  equal  in  my  neighborhood.  The  experience  was  humiliating 
and  embarassing,  and  I  recall  feeling  envy  for  the  little  girls  who  were  loved 
and  protected.  They  were  persons  with  value  that  I  did  not  have.  Still  now  I 
usually  prefer  to  be  invisible  in  my  neighborhood,  and  I  don't  take  any 
leadership  role  in  any  organizations  I  belong  to.  I  believe  this  came  from  a 
feeling  of  being  a  ruined  person.  I'm  overcoming  a  lot  of  this  now,  but  only 
since  the  Rape  Crisis  Center  shocked  me  with  the  pronouncement  that  it  was 
not  my  fault.  I  still  recall  vividly  talking  to  the  volunteer  on  call  after  hearing  a 
Rape  Crisis  radio  report  which  identified  incest  victims  as  such.  I  had  called 
up  dumb-founded  -  did  I  hear  correctly?  The  volunteer  was  an  exceptional 
young  woman  who  zeroed  in  on  precisely  where  I  was  at  on  the  issue  I  had 
a  hard  time  believing  that  there  was  a  knowledgable  group  of  people  who 
thought  I  was  innocent,  and  who  understood  the  pain  I  had  experienced  as  the 
'guilty  one.'  When  I  look  back  on  this  experience  I  admit  I  feel  more  anger  at 
my  mother  than  my  father  After  all,  it  was  her  job  to  care  for  us  children, 
not  my  father's.  But  I  also  feel  angry  that  she  allowed  my  father  to  victimize 
her  and  did  not  take  a  stand  against  his  abuse  until  I  insisted  and  pressured 
her  to  do  so. 

Elizabeth  explains  that  as  a  young  child  she  never  felt  angry  toward  her  parents. 
Instead  she  felt  sorry  for  her  mother  having  to  cope  with  nine  children.  She  sensed  that 
her  school  achievement  might  be  a  chance  for  her  mother  to  vicariously  experience  a 
life  outside  of  her  marriage  and  family.  Further,  they  held  in  common  their  belief  in  the 
Catholic  doctrine  outlawing  birth  control  and  upholding  sacrifice.  Neither  Elizabeth  nor 
her  mother  were  aware,  she  thinks,  of  the  psychological  benefits  of  limiting  a  family  in 
order  to  provide  emotional  nurturance.  She  recalls  contradicting  a  nun  in  pediatrics  class 
in  college,  who  was  glorifying  the  large  family  as  ideal,  knowing  from  personal 
experience  that  it  was  not  so. 

As  far  as  my  parents  were  concerned,  I  never  felt  really  angry  with  them.  I 
felt  sorry  for  my  mother  because  of  her  having  nine  children  to  deal  with.  I 
thought  a  lot  of  times  that  my  mother  lived  through  me.  My  mother’s  quite  an 
intelligent  woman.  She  would  help  me  write,  she  would  help  me  learn  to 
write  correctly  and  she  would  help  me  do  things  to  succeed  in  school  and 
she  would  go  over  lessons  with  me  and  stuff  like  that,  and  she  sort  of 
participated  in  that  way  in  my  life.  Sort  of  outside  the  home.  And  I  think  that 
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maybe  because  of  my  Catholic  bent  at  the  time,  as  was  the  practical  situation, 

I  never  expected  anything  from  her  in  an  emotional  sense.  My  mother's 
reason  for  having  nine  children  was  that  she  could  not  use  birth  control  and 
that  was  part  of  her  -  she  was  a  convert  to  Catholicism.  And  I  don't  know 
what  it  was  with  her,  but  her  adherence  to  Catholic  doctrine  was  much,  much 
stronger  than  my  father's,  and  she  had  just  turned  to  the  church  when  she 
was  21,  when  she  married  my  father.  Because  of  my  loyalty  to  the  church  I 
believed  at  the  time  she  was  right  in  what  she  did  And  in  a  sense  I  suppose 
she  was.  And  I  think  that  I  just  absorbed  it  all  as  part  of  being  a  good  person 
-  living  up  to  the  church  standard,  which  is  what  she  was  doing.  And  the 
whole  issue  of  limiting  your  family  so  that  the  children  will  have  more 
psychological  and  emotional  benefits  was  never  an  issue  in  the  Catholic 
church.  And  I  don't  think  that  I  ever  recognized  it  as  a  need  of  children  until  I 
was  in  college  and  I  was  in  pediatrics.  I  remember  when  I  was  in  pediatrics  in 
college,  I  made  some  of  the  most  personal  statements  I  ever  made  in  my  life. 

Then  we  were  being  taught  by  a  nun  and  of  course  she  would  go  on 
glorifying  about  these  large  families.  And  one  time  I  stopped  her  and  I  said,  'I 
come  from  a  large  family  and  I  want  you  to  know  it  is  not  all  that  great.'  And 
of  course  everybody  looked  at  me  because  it  was  a  personal  statement  and 
because  I  was  of  course  contradicting  what  she  was  saying  The  picture  they 
were  giving  of  the  large  Catholic  family  as  being  all  rosy,  I  felt  was  very,  very 
wrong.  It  was  not  true,  and  it  was  something  I  couldn't  sit  and  say,  'That's 
true!' 

Recalling  when  she  first  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  emotional  dimension  of 

human  experience,  Elizabeth  explains  how  fascinated  she  was  by  her  discovery  and  how 

difficult  it  was  for  her  to  comprehend  what  it  meant.  She  believes  that  her  parents 

neglect  of  this  aspect  of  their  children's  lives  has  deeply  affected  her  brothers  as  well 

as  herself.  All  of  them  have  decided  to  have  no  children  or  few  children,  and  although 

this  may  relate  in  part  to  their  fears  about  passing  on  a  genetic  disposition  toward 

deafness,  Elizabeth  believes  that  the  pain  of  their  own  childhoods  is  also  a  factor. 

But  of  course  four  of  my  brothers  are  deaf  and  that  sort  of  complicates 
things  too.  I  think  that  all  the  children  in  the  family,  that’s  brothers,  mostly 
who  are  having  children,  are  very,  very  careful.  There  are  very  few  children. 

All  of  the  deaf  boys  are  limiting  their  families  -  three  of  them  have  no 
children,  one  does  and  his  two  children  are  okay.  But  the  others  -  and  their 
reason  is,  'We  don't  want  any  deaf  children  -  I  think  it’s  also  because  they 
don't  want  a  family  because  their  memories  of  childhood  are  so  painful.  I  can 
remember  when  I  was  in  college,  one  of  the  first  books  I  got  ahold  of,  the 
whole  emotional  scene  was  just  something  I  had  no  concept  of.  Rollo  May's 
book  what  was  the  name  of  it?  It  was  one  of  his  early  books,  Man  for 
Himself,  or  something  like  that,  by  Rollo  May.  And  I  remember  reading  that 
and  I  was  so  fascinated.  I  remember  writing  out  practically  every  sentence 
for  myself.  And  then  I  started  reading  something,  I  think,  was  it  Carl  Rogers 
that  wrote  on  Becoming  a  Person ?  I  ran  across  that  book  when  I  was  in 
college.  I  remember  reading  it  and  reading  it  and  reading  it,  trying  to 
comprehend  what  this  man  was  talking  about. 

It  was  not  until  Elizabeth  went  away  to  college  that  she  realized  how  dependent  her 

mother  was  on  her  for  support.  She  explains  how  she  almost  left  college  to  return 

home  and  take  care  of  her  family,  and  how  the  dean  of  her  school,  a  nun,  forbade  her  to 

do  so  Thus,  just  as  Elizabeth  experienced  support  from  the  church  doctrine  in  terms  of 
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her  self-sacrifice,  it  was  again  from  the  church  that  she  received  support  to  carry  on  at 

college  and  build  a  life  of  her  own.  Elizabeth  explains  that  the  Catholic  notions  of 

self-sacrifice  and  the  common  good  are  still  meaningful  to  her.  She  realizes  that  some 

therapists  might  see  her  as  masochistic,  but  she  perceives  the  extreme  egocentism 

advocated  by  other  therapists  as  ugly  and  limited. 

And  then  when  I  went  to  college,  I  didn't  realize  I  think  until  I  got  to  college, 
how  much  my  mother  leaned  on  me.  Because  I’d  get  letters  every  few  days 
from  my  mother  telling  me  all  her  problems,  and  it  would  go  on  and  on.  I  had 
made  a  decision  at  one  point  while  I  was  at  college  -  I  was  about  300  or  400 
miles  from  home  -  to  leave  college  and  go  back,  get  a  job  and  start  taking 
care  of  my  family  again.  And  the  dean  of  the  school  where  I  was  going 
called  me  in  and  told  me  that  in  no  way  was  I  to  do  that.  She  didn't  go  into  all 
the  sociological  factors  of  my  parents  having  made  a  choice  to  marry  each 
other,  to  bring  up  a  family  and  so  forth,  but  she  said,  'They  will  have  the 
grace  to  deal  with  it.  You  will  not,  so  stay  at  school1’  So  I  did  do  that.  I  was 
very  fortunate  that  that  nun  took  such  a  strong  stand.  But  I  got  through  my 
childhood  on  my  religious  beliefs  -  well,  it  was  the  whole  Catholic  notion  of 
self-sacrifice.  My  life  was  one  of  self-sacrifice  and  I  recognized  that.  And 
yet  in  terms  of  people  who  are  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  Catholic 
church,  that  is  the  earmark  of  their  life.  And  of  course  most  of  the  time  I 
was  going  to  school  from  nuns  who  had  sacrificed  their  life,  given  it  up, 
taken  on  the  habit  and  were  living  for  God.  And  I  think  that  I  don’t  know 
where  my  alienation  from  the  church  in  that  sense  started.  It  probably  took 
about  10  years  after  I  got  out  of  college.  But  I  think  that  psychologically  it 
would  be  called  a  masochistic  thing  that  I  was  into,  feeling  a  great  deal  of 
reward  because  of  my  living  up  to  some  ideals  that  I  had  been  taught.  And  I 
admit,  I  personally,  to  a  certain  extent,  do  agree  with  some  of  them.  I  am  still 
put  off  by  people  whose  whole  concentration  in  life  is  themselves.  I  can’t 
buy,  for  example,  a  therapeutic  model  that  says  to  me,  'To  be  healthy  and 
normal  you  have  to  be  self-centered  and  selfish.’  It  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  that.  Like  the  Catholic  church  notion  of  the  common  good  I  still 
don't  think  that  I'm  that  important  in  terms  of  the  universe,  to  center  my 
energy  in  life  on  myself  completely.  I  think  to  a  certain  extent  I  have  learned 
through  having  a  nervous  breakdown  and  so  forth,  that  I  have  to.  And  I 
suppose  to  a  certain  extent  that  gives  me  permission  to  do  so,  to  put  some 
energy  into  myself.  I  don't  know  how  far  I  could  take  a  very  egocentric  kind 
of  a  life.  It  just  seems  very  ugly  to  me,  and  limited. 

The  idea  that  Elizabeth  should  attend  college  grew  from  her  close  association 
with  the  nuns  who  were  her  teachers.  She  explains  how  she  was  rewarded  for 
achieving  in  grade  school  and  that  the  recognition  and  encouragement  she  received  from 
her  teachers  motivated  her  to  continue  to  achieve.  She  recalls,  too,  the  pain  she  felt 
when  her  teachers  occasionally  became  annoyed  with  her  and  withdrew  their  approval. 
She  concludes  that  she  was  willing  to  conform  to  whatever  they  expected  in  order  to 
keep  their  approval.  At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  felt  that  her  academic  achievement, 
which  was  well  known  in  her  community,  to  some  extent  redeemed  her  family. 
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The  idea  to  go  to  college  was  I  think  a  very  strange  thing.  I  was  living  in 
Seattle  until  I  was  in  fourth  grade.  So  first,  second  and  third  grade  I  took  in 
Seattle  from  French  nuns.  When  the  French  nuns  taught  us  we  were 
separate,  it  was  a  separate  school,  just  girls.  When  we  moved  to 
Connecticut  I  was  put  into  a  parochial  school  that  had  both  males  and  females. 
They  were  at  least  a  year  behind  in  terms  of  school  work  to  what  I  had  been, 
so  I  immediately,  when  I  went  into  fourth  grade,  was  ahead  of  them.  I  was  at 
the  top  of  my  class.  Now  I  think  that  the  kind  of  reward  I  got  for  that  year 
was  sufficient  to  motivate  me  to  stay  at  the  top  of  my  class,  so  I  did  through 
high  school,  so  that  I  was  eligible  for  scholarships.  And  because  the  high 
school  I  went  to  had  fairly  strong  academic  standards  and  I  had  a  lot  of  push 
from  the  teachers  to  go  to  college.  It  was  not  from  my  family.  And  yet  I 
can't  really  say  that  was  true.  I  felt  that  my  academic  achievement  was  very 
well  known,  for  example,  in  the  community  -  that  I  was  always  at  the  top  of 
my  class  and  because  I  won  a  number  of  awards  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  I 
felt  it  was  a  redeeming  thing  for  my  family  because  my  father  was  a  known 
alcoholic  and  that  kind  of  thing.  It  was  just  sociologically  in  our  community, 
our  family  was  very,  very  much  at  the  bottom,  and  my  academic  achievement 
was  a  redemption  for  them.  But  I  can't  say  that  was  my  first  motivation.  I 
think  my  first  motivation  was  to  get  recognition.  And  the  teachers  spent  a  lot 
of  time  with  me  and  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  encouragement,  which  I'm  sure  I 
rewarded  them  for  by  my  need  for  it.  I  think  it  was  my  only  affirmation  that  I 
was  a  person  of  any  value.  That  certainly  was  my  identity  and  something  that 
I  very  much  hung  on  to.  I  think  it  was  very,  very  important.  I  can  remember  a 
couple  of  occasions  when  a  couple  of  my  teachers  became  annoyed  at  me. 

That  was  a  cause  of  great  pain.  I  was  not  able  to  stand  back  and  say,  'Well, 
do  they  have  the  right  to  be  annoyed  at  me?'  and  so  forth.  It  was  too  painful. 

I  would  just  conform  to  whatever  they  wanted.  And  I'm  sure  that  I  do  that  a 
great  deal,  although  much  less  so.  It's  hard  for  me  to  relate  in  many  ways, 
how  I  behave  back  to  how  I  really  behaved  then.  But  then  I  think  it  was  a 
source  of  warmth;  it  was  a  source  of  recognition;  it  was  very,  very  central 
having  that  kind  of  confirmation. 

But  I  think  that  there  were  a  couple  of  other  occasions  when  teachers 
withdrew  their  approval  from  me,  and  that  was  so  painful  to  me.  And  I  was 
very  unable  I  think,  to  take  much  criticism  either.  I  didn't  get  much,  but  I 
found  it  very  hard  to  take. 

Elizabeth  believes  that  her  teachers'  interest  in  her  came  partly  from  their  awareness  of 

her  difficult  home  situation.  She  describes  how  various  teachers  paid  special  attention 

to  her  and  how,  with  their  encouragement,  she  excelled  and  won  awards.  And  yet, 

although  the  concern  and  support  of  her  teachers  compensated  to  some  extent  for  the 

lack  of  love  she  felt  in  her  family,  Elizabeth  was  still  emotionally  deprived. 

Like  when  I  left  Seattle  when  I  was  in  third  grade  and  went  into  fourth  grade 
in  Connecticut,  my  teacher  from  third  grade  wrote  to  me.  I  asked  her  if  she 
would  write  to  my  new  teacher,  which  she  did,  and  the  two  of  them 
developed  a  project  —  like  everybody  in  each  class  had  a  penpal  from  coast 
to  coast  which  was  really  fun.  And  then  this  particular  teacher  at  third  grade 
came  up  to  see  me.  I  think  I  was  about  24  or  25  years  old  Right  now  I  think 
she's  still  alive;  she's  very  old.  But  either  she  reacted  that  way  to  all  her 
students  or  I  was  very  special  to  her,  I  don't  know.  It's  hard  to  tell. 

You  know,  it's  hard  to  sort  out.  Like  I  think  that  my  teachers'  response  to  me 
was  partly  their  awareness  of  my  home  situation  I  think  they  knew  the  kind 
of  responsibilities  I  had,  and  I  think  that  they  were  very,  very  sensitive  to  me. 

Very  idealistic  people  that  I  had.  Well  first  of  all  until  I  was  in  eighth  grade  it 
was  nuns  and  after  that  it  was  a  really  good  school  in  Connecticut.  The 
teachers  were  very  idealistic.  For  example,  my  Latin  teacher  was  marvelously 
encouraging  to  me  and  very  personally  interested.  And  she  would  send  me  to 
this  and  that  and  the  other  contest.  And  my  Italian  teacher  was  a  woman  that 
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oddly  enough  was  very  tuned  into  me.  And  part  of  the  reason  I  think  is  she 
had  been  in  an  automobile  accident  and  part  of  her  face  was  gone  She  was 
very  deformed,  disfigured  in  her  face,  and  this  kind  of  thing.  And  she  was 
very,  very  much  behind  me  personally,  as  well  as  in  school.  She  would  have 
me  write  plays  for  her  in  Italian  that  she  would  help  to  get  staged,  and  stuff 
like  that.  And  then  my  science  teachers  were  always  ready  -  of  course  I  was 
always  interested  in  science  too.  But  I  think  that  the  teachers  that  I  went  to 
school  with  were  excellent  teachers  and  I  was  very  fortunate  there.  Before 
that,  when  I  was  in  grammar  school  I  had  a  series  of  years  in  which  I  won  the 
city  writing  award.  And  of  course  the  nuns  were  so  happy  about  that 
because  it  was  their  parochial  school  that  year,  which  was  logical  because  the 
big  emphasis  by  the  nuns  was  on  English  grammar  and  composition.  Like 
when  I  got  into  high  school  it  was  nothing  -  English  was  nothing  for  me  after 
having  taken  it  from  the  nuns.  And  I  think  that  just  achieving  what  I  did,  I  think 
when  I  got  into  junior  high  I  had  a  big  lull.  It  seemed  to  me  all  of  a  sudden 
that  the  boys  were  catching  up  and  I  had  trouble  competing  with  them  in  math 
and  physics,  and  that  has  stayed  with  me.  I  still  feel  very,  very  poor  in  math 
and  physics.  But  it  was  emotionally  deprived  experience.  Like  I  started 
working  when  I  was  14  and  I  worked  all  the  time  during  school  and  summers, 
in  addition  to  taking  care  of  my  family  and  keeping  my  studies  up  so  that  I 
could  be  top  in  my  class.  It  was  a  very  disciplined  life.  And  I  think  because 
of  those  kinds  of  pressures  I  didn't  say  to  myself,  'Well,  you’re  missing  love. 

You  don't  have  any  deep  emotional  attachments.'  And  things  like  that.  And  in 
a  sense  I  think  I  had  a  certain  amount  of  love  for  my  teachers,  to  sort  of 
compensate. 

Elizabeth  recalls,  too,  that  her  teachers  seemed  to  recognize  her  anxiety  while  her 

parents  did  not.  Apparently  sensing  her  pain  and  fear  of  being  exposed,  they  did  not 

mention  her  problems.  Similarly  it  seems  that  an  older  man  whom  Elizabeth  worked  for 

sensed  her  need  for  a  father  substitute,  and  supported  her  without  speaking  about  her 

situation.  Having  since  suffered  a  severe  depression,  Elizabeth  understands  now  that  her 

fear  of  exposing  her  pain  was  related  to  her  fear  that  something  was  wrong  with  her  - 

that  she  would  be  seen  by  others  as  inadequate  -  as  blemished  or  marked. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  though.  When  I  was  a  junior  in  high  school  and 
also  a  senior  in  high  school,  I  think  I  went  through  periods  of  tremendous 
anxiety.  I  don't  know  what  they  were  about  but  I'm  pretty  sure  my  teachers 
recognized  them  even  more  than  I  did,  which  astonished  me,  because  I  never 
thought  anybody  would  be  able  to  see  that  in  me.  It  was  something  that 
completely  went  by  my  parents  and  family,  for  example.  They  were  never 
aware  of  what  was  happening  inside  of  me.  But  it  astonished  me  that  a 
couple  of  my  teachers  did.  For  example,  I  was  selected  because  of  my 
academic  record  to  give  a  speech  at  graduation,  and  it  was  a  very  difficult 
time  for  me.  And  they  recognized  that,  but  my  family  did  not.  And  then  when 
I  was  working  on  my  junior  and  senior  years  in  high  school  I  was  working  for 
a  man  who  was  about  55,  maybe  about  50,  hard  to  tell,  and  he  became  very 
friendly  with  me  and  very,  very  supportive.  A  very  sensitive  person.  And  I 
recognized  even  while  it  was  happening  that  he  was  sort  of  a  father 
substitute  for  me.  And  I  think  he  did  too.  It  was  never  said  between  us  but 
then  when  I  went  to  university  he  wrote  me  until  his  death.  He  died  of  a  brain 
tumor  But  none  of  these  people  said  anything' personal.  It  was  almost  like 
they  recognized  that  I  couldn't  talk  about  it.  The  feeling  that  I  had  was  threat, 
actually.  I  didn't  want  them  to  know.  I  think  it’s  the  sort  of  thing  where  the 
pain  I  was  feeling,  I  thought  if  they  became  aware  of  it  they  would  think  less 
of  me.  That  I  wouldn't  be  the  same  to  them.  I  didn't  want  them  to  know.  And 
I  think  that  carried  over  very,  very  strongly  later  on,  because  when  I  had  a 
severe  depression,  I  felt  very  much  that  this  was  a  real  blemish  in  my  life.  I 
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read  a  book  somewhere  called,  I  can't  think  of  the  word,  something  about 
ruination.  Marking.  And  I  sense  that  even  now.  And  of  course  now  I 
recognize  that  people  in  society  are  treated  that  way  if  they  are  in  trouble. 
Particularly  women  -  there's  something  wrong  with  them.  But  even  at  that 
age  when  I  was  probably  about  14  or  15,  I  knew  that  if  they  knew  how  much 
pain  I  was  feeling,  there  would  be  something  wrong  with  me.  And  I  didn't 
want  them  to  know. 

To  Elizabeth,  going  to  college  was  a  logical  next  step,  in  light  of  her  academic 
success  in  high  school  and  her  high  motivation  to  achieve.  Most  importantly,  however,  it 
meant  a  chance  to  get  away  from  her  family  and  from  the  provincial  attitudes  and 
prejudices  of  small  town  life. 

I  think  the  main  thing  for  me  about  going  to  college  was  getting  away  from 
my  family.  And  I  recognized  not  only  getting  away  from  my  family  but  getting 
away  from  the  town  where  I  lived,  because  where  we  graduated  a  third  of 
my  high  school  class  -  it  was  a  very  large  high  school  class  -  would  go  to 
college.  There  were  no  colleges  in  town.  Very  few  of  them  would  ever 
come  back  to  the  city.  So  once  you  left  that  town,  on  a  scholarship  or  any 
way  to  get  through  college,  you  were  out.  It  was  a  big,  big  move  for 
everybody,  and  very  significant.  If  I  hadn't  been  able  to  get  out  I  felt  I  would 
have  died,  because  I  would  have  had  to  stay  in  that  little  town.  And  that 
would  have  meant  staying  stupid,  staying  provincial,  staying  prejudiced  by  all 
the  little  town  attitudes  -  becoming  part  of  that.  And  also  I  think  that  the 
teachers  that  we  had  that  were  promoting  the  people  that  wanted  to  go  to 
college,  they  put  it  out  as  a  promise.  And  they  never  said  exactly,  'Well  if 
you  do  you  can  get  out  of  this  mess,'  but  it  was  a  promise  towards  becoming 
a  person  sort  of  thing  You  had  to  get  out.  And  I  remember  going  back  to 
that  town  periodically  and  being  very,  very  much  aware  of  how 
psychologically,  intellectually,  emotionally  retarded  and  everything  the  people 
were  there.  Their  life  with  their  little  political  scene  was  30,000  people  And 
I  thought  it  was  very  deadly.  Now  how  much  of  my  feeling  was  a  projection 
off  of  my  family,  I  don't  know.  And  how  important  it  was  to  get  away  from 
my  family,  I  don't  know,  but  it  was  important. 

The  experience  of  college  was  good  for  Elizabeth,  in  spite  of  her  being  a  scholarship 

student  amongst  women  from  wealthy  families.  Again,  her  teachers  were  excellent  and 

she  was  excited  to  learn.  Nursing  seemed  like  the  right  choice  of  careers  for  a  number 

of  reasons:  it  was  compatible  with  her  religious  ideals,  with  her  need  for  achievement, 

with  her  ability  to  take  care  of  people  and  to  be  responsible,  and  with  her  interest  in 

science.  For  the  first  two  years  her  courses  were  demanding  and  she  was  challenged. 

Once  she  began  the  nursing  practicum,  however,  she  was  disappointed.  Intellectual 

stimulation  was  replaced  with  professional  training,  beginning  with  properly  shined 
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When  I  got  the  scholarship  that  I  got  and  went  to  college,  I  went  into 
nursing.  And  it  was  a  different  experience  because  all  of  a  sudden  it  was  all 
women  and  most  of  them  were  from  very  wealthy  families,  because  the 
tuition  was  very,  very  heavy.  I  think  it  was  about  $2500  a  year,  and  I  had  a 
full  tuition  scholarship.  Again,  very  excellent  teachers.  Extremely,  extremely 
good  teachers.  And  it  was  a  good  experience  in  college 
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Once  I  got  to  college  the  nursing  was  compatible  with  a  lot  of  things. 

It  was  compatible  with  my  religion,  with  the  ideals  of  my  religion;  it  was 
compatible  with  my  need  for  achievement;  it  was  compatible  with  taking  care 
of  people  and  being  responsible.  I  guess  all  the  things  that  I  had  become 
identified  with.  It  was  compatible  with  my  interest  in  science.  That  was  while 
I  was  going  to  college.  After  I  got  out  of  college  it’s  no  longer  compatible 
because  you're  not  supposed  to  think  very  much  -  as  a  nurse  that  is.  But  in 
college  you  are.  And  I  don’t  know  what  happens  to  people  when  they're  17 
or  18,  but  I  was  aware  of  a  change  in  my  thinking,  conceptual  kinds  of 
development.  And  I  remember  one  of  my  teachers  in  high  school,  a  man  that 
I  had  for  English,  told  me  one  time,  'You  think  you  have  thought.  You  haven't 
thought  anything  yet.  You  wait.  You  will  think.'  And  I  think  that  was  very 
much  my  motivation  to  get  out.  I  wanted  to  think.  And  when  I  got  to 
university  I  was  put  into  a  senior  level  philosophy  course  with  seniors,  with 
philosophy  major  students.  And  I  remember  taking  my  textbook  home  and 
reading  it  and  discovering  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  didn’t  know  what  it 
said.  That  was  so  exciting1  It  was  really  great  because  I  had  no  idea  what 
every  sentence  meant.  It  didn't  make  any  sense  at  all.  It  was  like  studying 
Greek.  And  then  of  course  these  students  I  was  in  class  with  were  so 
exciting  to  me  because  they  were  saying  all  of  these  things  that  I  couldn't 
comprehend.  It  was  really  quite  exciting.  The  first  two  years  when  I  was  in 
college  I  took  most  of  my  courses,  and  then  we  took  our  chemistry  with  the 
chemistry  majors  and  biology  with  the  biology  majors  and  all  that  kind  of 
stuff.  I  think  it  was  after  that  we  narrowed  down  -  that  it  was  just  women. 

And  then  we  went  on  to  our  clinical  work  in  pediatrics,  obstetrics,  as  a  group 
of  women.  Before  that  was  very  exciting.  After  that,  well,  intellectually  it 
became  much  less  demanding.  I  remember  the  first  class  I  had  in  my  nursing 
practicum.  It  was  called  Fundamentals  of  Nursing.  I  was  so  shocked 
because  there  was  about  15  minutes  spent  on  how  to  properly  shine  our 
shoes.  And  I  knew  then  intellectually  something  was  going  to  happen  to  me 
That  I  had  to  adjust  to  this.  And  it  never  started.  It  became  dogmatic  after 
that.  The  challenge,  the  opportunity  to  argue,  all  that  was  gone  because  now 
you  had  to  apply  your  science.  And  in  many  cases  there  was  no  rational  basis 
for  what  you  did  You  would  become  a  professional  and  do  these  things 
because  that's  what  professional  nurses  do.  Probably  even  to  this  day. 

The  shock  of  being  trained  to  be  a  professional  nurse  -  one  who  would  obey  orders 

without  question  -  was  not  the  only  difficulty  Elizabeth  experienced  in  college.  In 

answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in  your  life?,”  she  first  responds 

that  she  regrets  not  being  more  able  mathematically.  She  explains  that  she  found  physics 

exciting  but  was  hampered  by  her  difficulty  with  math.  She  wonders  if  her  difficulty  has 

something  to  do  with  being  female  and  with  a  possible  differential  development  of  the 

brain  according  to  sex. 

One  of  my  great  regrets  in  life,  I  think,  one  of  my  biggest  regrets,  is  that  I'm 
not  more  able  mathematically,  because,  like  when  I  was  at  the  University  of 
Washington  I  was  switching  to  physiology.  And  when  it  came  to  descriptive 
physiology  I  did  very  well;  I  was  always  at  the  top  of  my  class.  When  it  came 
to  the  mathematics  I  was  really  stumped  Like  physics  is  exciting,  but  unless 
you  can  do  the  math  you're  stuck.  I  would  like,  at  some  point,  to  try  to 
overcome  that  handicap,  but  I  don't  know.  Maybe  it’s  my  brain.  There's 
something  wrong  with  my  brain,  Cheryl.  Like  when  they  had  that  thing  in  the 
paper  about  some  evidence  that  boys  actually  do  better  in  math  than  girls  -  at 
a  certain  point  they  excell  -  I  could  relate  to  that  very  strongly.  And  I 
thought,  ’Well,  maybe  that’s  what  happened  to  me,  that  my  brain  just  didn't 
develop  in  those  directions.'  Anyway,  I  regret  that  I  can't  do  math. 
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By  in  large,  however,  Elizabeth  found  college  and  nursing  to  be  a  positive  experience 

She  continued  to  excell  and  win  awards  for  her  academic  achievement.  In  fact  her  most 

difficult  time  was  the  period  after  college  when  she  had  to  adjust  to  the  fact  of  being  a 

junior  nurse  with  no  support  or  recognition 

I  think  my  greatest  difficulty  that  I  ever  experienced  was  in  my  first  two 
years  after  college  when  I  had  to  make  the  transition  from  getting  all  those 
rewards  for  academics  to  just  sort  of  standing  on  my  own  two  feet,  and 
putting  in  eight  hours  of  work,  five  days  a  week  for  a  paycheque  and  not 
really  getting  very  much  support  or  recognition,  being  a  very  junior  person.  It 
was  a  very  hard  transition  for  me. 

The  nursing  program  was  also  good  for  Elizabeth  in  that  it  taught  her  to  recognize  and 
accept  patients'  emotions.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  did  not  allow  for  her,  as  a  nurse, 
to  recognize,  understand  and  accept  her  own  feelings.  Thus  Elizabeth's  pattern  of 
repressing  her  own  feelings,  learned  early  in  life  as  a  means  of  coping  with  her  pain, 
was  reinforced. 

But  I  suppose  one  of  the  fortunate  things  for  me  emotionally  was  that  the 
program  I  went  into  in  nursing  in  college  was  very  emotionally  oriented. 

Okay,  when  I  talk  about  emotionally  oriented,  the  whole  emphasis  in  my 
program  completely  was  on  what  was  happening  to  the  patient.  There  was 
absolutely  no  dealing  at  all  emotionally  with  what  was  happening  in  the  nurse. 

Never!  Even  in  psychiatric  nursing  that  was  never  brought  up.  I  never 
recognized  the  possible  damage  of  that  kind  of  approach  for  many,  many 
years  Like  they  would  make  statements  very  explicitly  that  you  do  not  talk 
about  yourself  to  a  patient.  And  it  carried  over.  You  don’t  talk  about  your 
own  responses  and  your  own  difficulties  dealing  with  patients,  with  other 
people.  It  just  is  not  an  issue.  What  is  important  is  what  is  happening  to  the 
patient.  And  whether  or  not  that  was  actually  as  extreme  as  I  think  it  was,  or 
whether  I  took  it  to  be  extreme  because  it  was  more  comfortable  with  me 
because  I  was  not  used  to  or  did  not  want  to  deal  with  my  own  feelings.  But 
it  certainly  wasn’t  allowed1  For  example,  I  got  away  with  it  for  four  years. 

Nobody  said  to  me,  ’How  do  you  feel,  that  so-and-so  had  died?  Or  that 
so-and-so  has  qone  bad  on  the  ward?'  Or  something  like  that.  It  was 
always,  'How  was  it  for  them?  What  do  you  see  happening  in  their  situation? 

And  the  whole  emphasis  was  on  intervention  by  the  nurse  to  help  and  assist 
the  person  in  whatever  dilemma  they  were  in.  Towards  the  end  of  my 
program  they  introduced  an  emphasis  on  independence  for  the  patient  and  a 
great  deal  of  thinking  about  the  patient's  need  for  power  and  some  control  in 
their  situation.  But  again,  it  all  went  back  to  what  you  can  do  to  help  the 
patient  have  some  control.  It  never  went  into  the  question  of  what  happens 
to  you  when  you  don’t  have  control.  It  was  almost  like  the  patient  was  apart 
-  somebody  from  a  different  species. 

Another  aspect  of  nursing  which  disturbed  Elizabeth  was  the  expectation  that  nurses 
wgf g  inferior  to  doctors.  This  meant  that  they  could  not  discuss  cases  or  treatments  as 
equals  and  that  they  must  under  no  circumstances  question  doctors,  impede  their 
efficiency  or  make  them  feel  uncomfortable.  She  relates  one  example  of  an  exchange 
between  herself  and  a  doctor  which  she  experienced  as  humiliating.  Thus  Elizabeth's 
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experience  as  a  nurse  taught  her  that  she  could  not  be  a  whole  person  -  she  was 
squelched  emotionally  and  intellectually.  Eventually  Elizabeth  discovered  areas  within 
nursing  that  minimized  the  politics  between  nurses  and  doctors  and  maximized  her 
self-esteem.  In  intensive  care  and  operating  room  nursing  she  was  expected  to  think 
and  to  communicate  directly  with  the  doctors,  and  in  these  situations  she  felt  more 
valued  and  more  equal. 

Another  thing  about  nursing,  they  never,  ever  analyzed  the  kinds  of  things  that 
happen  between  nurses  and  doctors.  Really,  some  terrible  things  happen.  I 
remember  one  of  my  papers  was  on  a  man  who  had  an  infarct,  a  myocardial 
infarct  -  that  means  a  heart  attack  that  causes  damage,  death  to  a  part  of  the 
heart.  I  wanted  to  know  from  the  doctor,  from  the  cardiologist,  how  he 
knew  on  the  ECG  that  this  man  was  infarcting.  This  cardiologist  looked  at  me 
with  great  disdain  and  said  to  me.  'Well,  if  you  would  like  to  take  four  years 
of  pre-medicine,  four  years  of  medicine,  three  years  of  cardiology  plus 
blah-blah-blah-blah,  then  we  can  start  talking  about  this.'  It  was  a  very 
humiliating  experience.  And  I  think  intellectually  I  recognized  that  it  was  false. 

I  knew,  for  example,  that  I  was  as  intelligent  innately  as  that  cardiologist,  and 
that  what  he  was  talking  about  was  not  so  mysterious  as  he  was  pretending. 

So  then  fortunately  what  has  happened  now  is  the  nurses  do  read  the 
electrocardiograms.  They  are  no  big  mystery.  But  that's  just  one  example  of 
how  nurses  are  put  down  intellectually.  And  as  persons:  So  you  know,  it's 
the  kind  of  experience  where  you're  not  treated  as  a  whole  emotional  being 
because  you  don't  exist  as  a  whole  emotional  being,  nor  as  a  whole 
intellectual  being.  'But  we  must  not  make  the  doctor  feel  uncomfortable.’ 

And  it's  a  very  much  put-down  experience  to  be  a  nurse.  I  think  the  major 
thing  is  that  you  are  treated  like  an  inferior.  You  do  not  talk  to  a  doctor  about 
the  rationale  for  his  therapy.  You  do  not  ask  him  why  he  decided  to  give  this 
particular  order  rather  than  another  order.  You  do  not  say  to  him,  'I  want  to 
understand  the  physiology  behind  this.’  You  just  don't  do  those  things.  And 
the  reason  you  don't  do  them  is  because  the  doctor  will  be  uncomfortable. 

That  was  a  very,  very  major  change  for  me,  after  my  early  college 
experience.  I  think  that  now  I  recognize  that  a  great  deal  ot  that  is  because 
doctors  very  often  don't  know  why  they're  doing  what  they  re  doing.  They 
don't  understand  the  physiology  behind  it.  That's,  I  think,  the  source  of  their 
discomfort  -  having  a  young  nurse  who  is  all  steeped  in  all  the  latest 
scientific  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing,  coming  to  them  and  saying,  'Why?' 
There  was  no  way  around  it.  I  think  later  on  I  tried  to  get  around  it  by  going 
into  extreme  forms  of  nursing  like  intensive  care  and  operating  room  nursing 
and  stuff  like  that,  where  doctors  were  less  isolated  from  nurses.  You  had 
more  to  do  with  each  other,  you  were  more  equal,  you  had  to  listen  to  each 
other  because  it  was  so  critical.  And  I  think  probably  I  did  that  for 
self-esteem.  Not  because  of  reputation  so  much  as  what  was  happening 
between  doctors  and  nurses.  I  felt  more  valued  there,  for  sure,  and  also  that 
it  was  alright  to  think.  And  that  you  sort  of  got  out  of  your  role  because  so 
much  of  it  was  so  critical  that  you  had  to  forget  all  of  the  role  behavior.  For 
example,  if  somebody  goes  bad  in  the  intensive  care  unit,  you  don't  call  the 
doctor  up  and  just  pass  the  time  of  day  and  slowly  break  it  to  him.  If  it’s 
critical  you  tell  him  right  away.  It's  very  straightforward.  And  I  think  that  was 
very  important  to  me.  I  hated  the  politics  of  nursing.  I  just  hated  it1  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  you're  up  against  the  fact  that  most  physicians  don't 
understand  emotionally  what  s  going  on  with  patients,  so  in  a  sense  nurses 
were  encouraged  not  to  get  involved  in  the  therapeutic  regime  so  they  would 
have  the  time  and  energy  to  be  emotionally  involved  with  their  patients.  The 
problem  always  arose  that  you  couldn't  communicate  what  was  happening 
with  a  patient  to  a  doctor.  There  was  no  way  to  help  him  be  aware.  He  just 
didn't  know  and  he  just  couldn't  understand  those  kinds  of  things.  What  his 
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concern  was,  was  pretty  straightforward  -  that  his  treatment  program  not  be 
challenged,  and  that  his  time  be  efficiently  spent,  so  that  he  could  buzz  in, 
buzz  out,  everything  be  laid  out  on  the  chart,  A,B,C  and  D,  so  that  he  could 
whip  through  it  right  away.  And  it  became  so  ingrained  in  me  not  to  think  as  a 
nurse,  about  physiology  and  pathophysiology,  that  when  I  started  working  in 
intensive  care  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  start  thinking.  It  actually  did.  I  was  so 
used  to  not  thinking.  And  then  I  would  go  home  and  I  would  talk  to  some  of 
my  brothers,  who  are  fairly  well  educated.  And  they  would  be  talking  about 
all  kinds  of  really  exciting  things  happening  in  physics  and  stuff  like  that, 
which  really  interested  me.  And  I  recognized  how  far  removed  I  had  become 
from  that. 

That  Elizabeth  felt  confident  of  her  ability  to  handle  her  responsibilities  in  extreme  forms 

of  nursing  is  verified  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced 

yourself  as  powerful7"  She  explains  that  she  experienced  a  sense  of  power  knowing 

that  she  could  handle  her  responsibilities  and  feel  confident  in  her  judgments. 

I  remember  when  I  was  nursing,  particularly  after  I'd  been  nursing  a  number 
of  years,  I  was  aware  keenly  at  times  of  my  own  power,  as  a  nurse  And  it 
was  a  good  feeling.  Like  just  knowing  the  situation  was  in  control  and  having 
a  lot  of  confidence  in  the  fact  that  it  didn't  matter  what  happened,  you  could 
cope  with  it  and  deal  with  it.  And  also  make  judgments  that  were  accurate. 

And  of  course  the  longer  were  you  a  nurse,  the  better  your  judgments  get. 

And  I  can  remember  feeling  at  times  a  tremendous  sense  of  power  about 
that.  I  don't  have  that  now  because  I'm  not  in  that  kind  of  a  situation.  But  like 
running  an  intensive  care  unit,  or  something  like  that  -  you  feel  very 
powerful,  because  you  feel  confident  in  your  judgments. 

Most  important  to  Elizabeth,  however,  was  that  nursing  involved  caring  for  people.  She 

explains  that  her  understanding  of  patients  was  limited  however:  although  she  could 

understand  intellectually  what  they  were  experiencing,  she  could  not  appreciate  what 

was  happening  to  them  emotionally.  Her  entry  into  the  specialty  areas  of  intensive  care 

and  operating  room  nursing  removed  the  pressure  of  having  to  relate  to  the  emotional 

content  of  patients'  situations.  This  work  was  comfortable  not  just  because  it  was 

challenging  and  doctor/nurse  roles  were  minimized,  but  also  because  Elizabeth  worked 

well  in  a  crisis  -  her  emotions  were  deadened  and  her  was  mind  clear.  She  explains, 

however,  that  while  it  may  have  appeared  that  she  could  remain  unaffected  by  her  work, 

in  reality  she  couldn't,  and  her  pretense  was  actually  destructive. 

But  I  think  that  the  big  thing  about  being  a  nurse  was  the  aspect  of  caring. 

Like  I  always  put  a  very  high  value  on  caring.  The  ethical  aspect  of  it  was 
something  I  felt  good  about.  We  were  not  told  that  we  had  to  do  anything 
that  we  did  not  agree  with  ethically.  That  made  it  easier  for  me.  I  think  that 
the  involvement  of  the  family  was  important  to  me.  But  I  think  for  very  many 
years  I  was  so  blocked  emotionally,  that  although  I  could  understand  on  a  sort 
of  conceptual  level  many  of  the  things  that  were  happening  with  my  patients, 

I  didn't  know  what  was  happening  on  an  emotional  level.  I  don't  know  how  to 
tell  you  what  I  mean.  When  I  first  got  out  of  college  I  had  a  job  -  I  was 
working  for  the  U.S.Navy.  And  I  was  working  on  a  ward  and  there  was  an 
older  nurse  that  I  was  working  with  and  I  remember  discussing  with  her  one 
of  the  patients.  And  she  said  to  me  something  I'll  never  forget.  She  said, 
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'Elizabeth,  I  know  you  understand  intellectually  what’s  going  on  with  him,  but  I 
don’t  think  you  can  really  feel  it.’  And  I  knew  she  was  telling  the  truth  and  I 
felt  very,  very  much  at  a  loss.  I  didn't  know  what  I  needed  to  do  in  order  to 
understand  more  deeply  what  was  happening  with  that  particular  patient.  She 
said,  'All  of  your  intellectual  concepts  are  correct.  He  is  having  this  reaction, 
he  is  feeling  these  emotions.’  But  in  terms  of  understanding  very  deeply 
about  the  meaning  for  that  patient  she  recognized  that  I  didn't  have  it.  I  think 
that  was  very  true.  For  very  many  years.  And  how  comfortable  it  was  for 
me  to  leave  that  and  go  into  specialties  like  the  operating  room  and  intensive 
care,  where  it  doesn't  matter  if  you  have  the  deep  meaning  to  the  emotional 
content  of  your  patients'  situations.  I  think  that  may  have  been  quite 
significant.  But  there  were  probably  more  reasons  than  that  for  me  going 
into  intensive  care  nursing.  I’ve  always  had  this  ability  to  work  in  a  crisis.  And 
I  think  that  a  lot  of  my  self-esteem  has  come  from  my  ability  to  work  in  a 
crisis,  so  I  tend  to  seek  them  out.  Because  I  do  know  I  do  better  in  crises 
than  most  people.  I’m  calmer;  I'm  more  organized.  And  I  think  in  a  sense  that 
for  me  when  a  crisis  happens,  all  my  emotions  become  absolutely  deadened 
and  my  mind  is  very  clear.  But  I  think  that  for  many,  many  years  in  my  life  I 
lived  that  way  -  with  my  emotions  deadened  and  my  mind  very  clear.  So  for 
me  it  was  something  I  recognized  I  excelled  at  doing.  Now  as  to  how  much 
this  carries  over  into  the  rest  of  my  life  in  terms  of  making  crises  where 
there  aren't  any  so  I  have  something  to  deal  with,  I  don't  know.  I  thought  that 
might  be  possible  But  going  into  the  specialties  gave  me  the  intellectual 
benefits,  the  more  straightforward  relationship  with  the  doctor,  and  escape 
from  the  emotional  heaviness  which  I  think  affected  me,  although  I  never 
recognized  it.  Affected  me  in  a  way  that  probably  was  more  destructive  to 
me  than  if  I  would  open  to  the  pain.  I  don't  know  how  to  explain  that.  Say  on 
a  general  ward  where  I  would  shut  myself  off  from  the  emotional  content  of 
patients  except  in  an  intellectual  sense,  I  think  it  was  destructive  to  me.  More 
so  than  if  I  hadn't,  because  it  didn't  work.  I  really  wasn't  -  I  don't  know  how 
to  explain  that.  I  couldn't  really  cut  myself  off,  I  just  behaved  as  if  I  could. 

And  I  didn't  deal  with  any  of  the  things  that  were  happening  to  me  inside.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  Vietnam.  Because  I  can  remember  being  very,  very 
removed,  probably  more  so  than  at  any  other  time  in  my  life,  from  what  was 
happening  around  me. 

Elizabeth's  decision  to  go  to  Vietnam  as  an  intensive  care  nurse  was  made  on  the 
basis  that  a  need  existed  and  she  was  qualified  Further,  the  work  would  be  a  challenge. 
So  she  volunteered.  The  work  was  hard:  hours  were  long,  conditions  were  poor  and  the 
nursing  was  intensive.  Elizabeth  coped  as  she  always  had  -  by  detaching  -  by 
repressing  her  own  feelings.  She  became  ill,  however,  and  this  resulted  in  her  becoming 
depressed.  After  that  she  needed  to  use  amphetamines  so  that  she  could  continue  to 
work  and  function. 

I  went  to  Vietnam  because  it  was  a  challenge.  The  need  was  there.  It  was 
meeting  a  need  which  rewarded  me,  because  I  tend  to  respond  to  needs. 

They  were  threatening  in  the  newspapers  to  start  drafting  nurses.  And 
people  they  were  going  to  draft  first  were  intensive  care  nurses.  And  I  was 
an  intensive  care  nurse  so  I  said,  'Well,  I'll  volunteer  so  that  at  least  you  have 
people  that  want  to  go,  not  people  that  have  to,'  this  kind  of  thing.  And  my 
condition  of  becoming  an  army  nurse  was  that  I  would  be  in  Vietnam.  And 
they  did  do  that  for  me  And  the  work  was  probably  harder  than  anything  I 
had  ever  experienced.  The  hours  were  longer.  Like  many  times  we  worked 
12  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  and  in  quonset  huts  that  had  no  windows. 

And  there  were  concentrated  periods  of  time  when  you  narrow  your  focus 
down  to  maybe  15  or  20  patients  who  are  very  badly  wounded.  And  I  think 
that  I  detached  pretty  well.  One  of  the  first  things  that  happened  to  me  was  I 
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developed  encephalitis  with  dengue  fever.  And  quite  a  few  people  did.  And 
there  was  a  long  post-encephalitic  depression  attached  with  this  which 
everybody  was  experiencing.  And  when  I  came  down  with  it  they  warned  me 
and  they  were  quite  right  and  it  was  early  enough.  And  one  of  the  things  that 
happened  to  me  as  a  result  of  that  encephalitis  was  that  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
think  to  a  certain  extent  even  now,  I  don't  screen  very  well.  I  did  a  lot  more 
lateral  kinds  of  thinking  and  my  attention  I  don't  think  focuses  as  well.  Or 
something.  I  just  don't  think  I  screen  -  I  don't  avoid  awareness  very  much  of 
anything.  I'm  not  sure  how  to  explain  it.  It  sounds  almost  an  extrasensory 
thing.  I  have  just  become  more  aware  of  wholes,  whole  things,  the  whole 
situation.  It's  very  difficult.  And  I  think  that  could  have  been  a  permanent 
thing.  I  don't  know.  Like  I've  been  told  that  I  have  right-sided  brain  damage, 
that  could  be  a  result  of  that  too.  There’s  no  way  of  knowing  But  for  part 
of  the  year  I  was  taking  Ritalin  because  I  was  depressed,  and  I  was  trying  to 
work  12  hours  a  day.  And  it  worked. 

In  Vietnam  Elizabeth  began  to  experience  a  growing  disrespect  for  the  medical 

profession.  For  one  thing  she  was  not  impressed  by  their  sexist  and  exploitive  behavior 

toward  the  nurses.  She  describes  how  the  doctors  would  decide  which  nurse  was 

"theirs,"  and  how  her  refusal  to  play  this  game  resulted  in  considerable  tension.  In 

addition  she  came  to  disrespect  the  doctors  because  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  majority 

of  them  avoided  patient  contact  and  other  professional  responsibilities. 

And  it  was  a  situation  where  I  became  aware  of  the  emotional  imagery  of  the 
medical  population.  I  mean,  let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  happened. 

These  men  would  get  together.  A  new  group  of  nurses  would  come  in  and 
the  men  would  decide  which  nurse  belonged  to  which  doctor.  And  this  was 
to  involve  sexual  contacts  as  well  as  every  other  contact.  And  then  you 
would  have  it  announced  to  you.  And  I  remember  when  it  was  announced  to 
me  by  this  doctor  -  I  remember  the  exact  place,  where  I  was,  everything.  I 
was  so  shocked!  Well,  he  put  it  rather  gently.  He  said  that  they  had 
discussed  it  and  they  had  decided  that  I  was  his.  Well  I  told  him  that  I  was 
glad  that  they  had  made  that  decision  but  no  thank-you,  and  things  were  very 
tense  between  him  and  me  for  a  long  time.  I  don't  know  whether  this  was  a 
big  blow  to  his  ego,  that  he  hadn't  been  able  to  gain  my  cooperation.  Most  of 
these  doctors  of  course  were  married  and  with  families,  but  it  was  just 
assumed  they  could  no  way  be  faithful  to  their  wives,  and  I  mean,  How  could 
anybody  expect  it  of  them?  The  wives  were  back  home  taking  care  of  the 
children  and  the  home  and  everything  like  that.  And  it  was  just  like  they  were 
little  boy  scouts  running  around  And  I  would  say  the  majority  would  have  as 
little  contact  with  patients  as  possible.  I  was  fortunate.  I  had  a  couple  of 
doctors  that  were  quite  close  to  me  and  would  help  me  when  I  got  in  trouble 
in  the  intensive  care  unit.  Like  if  one  of  the  patients  would  go  bad  and  need 
something  done  immediately,  there  were  a  couple  of  doctors  that  would  help 
me.  Like  trachs  that  needed  to  be  done  that  nurses  couldn't  do  and  things  like 
that  -  tracheotomies,  which  can  be  an  emergency  thing;  you  can't  wait  very 
long  But  most  of  them,  sometimes  they  would  just  absolutely  refuse  to  do 
rounds  for  several  days,  on  their  patients  who  would  be  dying,  needing 
update  in  their  orders.  And  I  would  be  in  the  position  where  I  would  have  to 
go  to  the  commanding  officer  and  ask  him  to  ask  the  doctors  to  make 
rounds,  which  didn't  do  anything  for  my  relationship  with  them.  And  all  those 
kinds  of  political  things.  I  didn't  leave  there  with  a  great  esteem  for  the 
medical  profession.  I  think  it  changed  my  view  of  them  very  much.  Their 
thing  was  that  they  had  left  lucrative  jobs  at  home  and  they  were  losing 
$100,000  or  God  knows  how  much  money  back  home  because  they  were 
over  here  for  a  year.  And  I  think  my  position  was  somewhat  alienated  from 
them  anyway  because  I  refused  to  cooperate  with  their  social  plans. 
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Elizabeth  explains  that  she  was  very  much  affected  by  her  Vietnam  experience  -  it 

weakened  her  emotionally  because  her  defenses  could  not  protect  her  from  the  horrors 

of  war.  Even  today  she  feels  she  tires  more  easily  and  is  unable  to  'screen'  -  to  block 

out  information  which  is  painful.  Understanding  that  Vietnam  veterans  are  just  now 

beginning  to  get  the  support  they  need  to  readjust  to  life  in  the  U.S.,  Elizabeth  is  also 

beginning  to  get  a  perspective  on  her  experience. 

I  think  that  probably  my  year  in  Vietnam  weakened  me  emotionally,  weakened 
my  defenses.  I  felt  more  vulnerable,  for  example,  to  stress.  I  fatigue  more 
easily.  I  don't  have,  like  I  was  telling  you,  this  ability  to  screen.  Like  when  I 
read  the  newspaper  it  is  a  very  painful  thing,  because  there's  no  way  that  I 
cannot  know  what  they're  talking  about  when  they’re  talking  about  wars  and 
people  with  this  blown  off.  I  feel  it!  And  those  defenses  are  all  lost.  When 
they  talk  about  children  dying,  I've  seen  it!  And  just  a  lot  of  the  horrors  that 
you  see  when  you're  in  that  kind  of  a  situation.  People  that  are  imprisoned  in 
boxes  and  guys  coming  back  from  the  field  telling  you  that  their  best  friend 
was  just  skinned  alive  and  they  had  to  witness  it.  It  was  just  horrible  stuff!  I 
don't  think  it  ever  leaves  you,  you  know,  and  then  it  comes  back  when  you 
read  the  newspaper  and  hear  about  stuff  like  that.  It’s  funny  because  a  lot  of 
it  has  only  started  to  make  sense  to  me  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  And 
strangely  enough,  a  lot  of  Vietnam  veterans  are  going  through  the  same  thing 
I  hear.  Well  like  Hollywood  has  started  making  these  films  on  Vietnam.  It's 
like  people  want  to  start  facing  it. 

Elizabeth  is  aware  that  not  all  nurses  in  Vietnam  had  difficulty  integrating  their  experience 

like  she  did.  She  explains  that  this  may  be  related  to  the  differences  in  the  kind  of 

nursing  they  did.  As  the  head  nurse  of  intensive  care  and  recovery  units  her  nursing 

responsibilities  were  very  intense  and  she  experienced  extreme  traumas  and  many 

deaths.  Further,  Elizabeth  became  aware  of  the  political  hypocrisy  of  war  -  that  the  men 

who  make  decisions  which  result  in  the  death  of  boys  may  conveniently  avoid  facing  the 

consequences  of  their  decisions.  Elizabeth  began  to  question  the  purpose  of  war. 

As  far  as  the  Vietnam  experience,  it  was  more  difficult  for  me  than  for  a  lot 
of  nurses,  because  I  have  spoken  to  nurses  that  came  back  from  Vietnam 
who  seemed  to  integrate  it  very  well.  They  had  souvenirs  which  they  would 
invite  people  over  to  see,  and  pictures,  and  could  rattle  off  all  these 
experiences  that  they  had  in  Vietnam.  And  I  couldn’t  do  any  of  that.  It  was 
just  too  heavy  for  me.  And  some  of  it  could  be  that  their  experience  was 
not  as  bad  as  mine.  Some  of  them  were  on  malaria  wards,  and  taking  care  of 
malaria  patients  isn't  that  traumatic.  And  then  my  position,  like  I  was  head 
nurse  on  the  intensive  care  and  recovery  units  so  that  when  there  was  a 
death  -  and  there  were  a  lot  of  deaths  -  I  felt  it  very  keenly.  Very  keenly! 

And  I  think  this  senselessness  of  it.  And  then  there  were  some  political 
things  that  happened  Like  one  of  the  things  that  made  me  consciously  aware 
of  being  angry  -  and  that  didn't  happen  that  often  in  Vietnam  -  was  when 
MacNamara  came  over  and  they  had  told  us  that  he  was  going  to  tour  the 
hospital.  And  there  was  to  be  a  big  evacuation  out  the  next  day.  And  he  was 
coming  the  next  day  and  I  asked  the  men,  one  by  one,  'Do  you  want  to  stay 
and  meet  him?  You  can  go  on  the  plane  if  you  want,  but  if  you  want  to  see 
him,  that’s  all  right.’  So  they  all  wanted  to  stay  and  meet  MacNamara.  Now 
there  is  this  ward  full  of  people  with  half  their  bodies  gone.  I  was  very,  very 
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much  affected  by  their  decision.  I  went  to  the  air  field  when  he  came  in,  to 
meet  him  with  the  group  of  people  from  the  hospital.  There  was  another 
hospital  by  the  air  field  that  was  just  in  the  process  of  being  built.  We  had 
quonset  huts  and  this  new  one  was  actually  in  buildings.  Quonsets  are  - 
you've  seen  them  -  they  look  like  you  take  a  can  and  split  it  down  the  middle 
and  set  it  down.  There's  no  window,  it's  just  a  curve.  Anyway,  so  this  was  a 
real  hospital,  with  windows  no  less.  So  they  had  been  stocking  it.  They  had 
assigned  some  corpsmen  over  there  and  how  far  it  was  true,  I  don't  know.  I 
know  he  never  came  to  our  hospital.  It  is  reported  that  he  went  to  the  other 
hospital,  and  that  in  the  intensive  care  unit  the  corpsmen  got  into  bed  and 
hooked  up  false  IVU’s  to  their  arm  and  greeted  him  as  if  they  were  patients. 

Now  I  think  that's  a  little  extreme.  I  think  that  probably  it's  true  that  he  went 
there  and  there  were  no  patients.  But  whatever  it  was,  he  was  avoiding  the 
facts  of  life.  And  I  was  very,  very  angry  about  that  for  a  long  time. 

Particularly  because  I  had  to  go  back  and  explain  to  the  men  who  had  stalled 
going  back  to  the  States,  that  he  would  not  be  coming.  But  you  see,  it  meant 
a  lot  to  me,  that  particular  act.  It  meant  a  lot  to  me  about  the  nature  of  war. 

It  started  dawning  on  me  that  middle-aged  men  really  don't  want  to  know 
about  these  young  boys  that  they're  sending  to  be  killed;  that  they  really  don't 
care  to  a  certain  extent.  They  don't  want  responsibility  for  it. 

The  extreme  experience  of  working  for  three  months  in  the  dialysis  unit  in  Saigon, 

where  all  but  one  patient  died,  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  Elizabeth.  Having  to 

experience  and  accept  the  limitations  of  medicine  and  the  failings  of  its  practitioners 

also  took  its  toll.  Elizabeth  believes  that  the  experience  had  such  a  severe  effect  on  her 

that  she  has  never  quite  recovered. 

And  then  I  went  to  Saigon  for  three  months  to  work  in  their  renal  unit.  They 
had  a  dialysis  unit  -  it  was  the  only  one  in  Vietnam.  And  they  needed  a  nurse 
down  there  so  I  went  down  there.  And  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  two 
doctors  prior  to  the  ones  that  were  there  when  I  got  there  were  suicidal 
because  all  of  the  patients  died.  And  people  that  got  into  the  renal  dialysis 
unit  were  the  ones  that  were  so  badly  injured  and  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
that  their  kidneys  failed  to  function  because  there  wasn't  enough  blood 
pressure  to  put  blood  through  them,  so  the  mechanism  for  filtration,  etc. 
stopped.  No  kidney  function.  They  would  come  into  the  dialysis  unit  and  go 
into  dialysis.  Every  one  of  the  ones  that  went  into  dialysis  died. 

Hemodialysis.  We  saved  one.  I  remember  the  one  that  we  saved  because  I 
was  on  duty  when  he  started  hemorrhaging  one  day,  and  he  was  beyond  time 
He  was  supposed  to  be  dead  according  to  all  the  charts  and  everything,  and 
he  started  hemorrhaging.  And  so  I  went  over  to  his  bedside  and  his  whole 
abdomen  was  full  of  blood.  He  was  a  very  skinny  man.  So  I  went  down  -  it 
was  in  the  afternoon  -  and  I  got  the  doctor,  the  surgeon  who  wasn't  one  of 
the  doctors.  The  other  doctors  weren’t  there  that  were  running  the  ward,  so 
I  got  the  surgeon  on  duty  and  I  said,  'You've  got  to  come  right  away.'  So  he 
came  over  and  he  hemmed  and  he  hawed  and  he  farted  around  and  I  said  to 
him  That  man  needs  surgery  right  away!  He’s  lost  this  much  blood,  doctor, 
you  know.’  And  he  blew  his  stack  at  me  and  he  said,  'You  shut  up1  And  I  said, 

•I'm  not  going  to  shut  up1  You  take  that  man  to  surgery'’  He  finally  took  him 
to  surgery  and  saved  him.  The  man  lived!  I  couldn't  believe  it!  I  dont  know  if 
he's  still  alive  today;  they  finally  air-evac'd  him  out.  But  the  surgeon  was  in  a 
malarial  ward  and  he  had  a  very  advanced  case.  He  had  a  very,  very  hard  case 
of  malaria  and  that  was  it  -  he  wasn't  able  to  think,  you  know.  And  so  I 
apologized  to  him  and  he  apologized  to  me,  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  And  then  I 
remember  afterwards,  he  was  sitting  there  on  his  bed,  all  yellow  from 
malaria,  and  we’d  brought  the  patient  to  him  in  a  wheelchair.  And  he’d  just 
beam  It  was  really  nice.  And  then  we  had  patients  come  in  that  were  dead 
from  overdoses  of  drugs  -  from  antibiotics  and  stuff  like  that.  Because  you 
see  one  of  the  things  that  they  did  when  their  wounds  were  so  dirty  was 
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they'd  bring  them  in  and  just  flood  them  with  antibiotics.  And  in  some  cases 
maybe  the  patients  were  vulnerable  or  extrasensitive  or  stuff  like  that.  That 
was  hard!  That  was  hard!  But  the  whole  experience  I  think  changed  me  very 
severely.  I  don't  think  that  I've  ever  -  I've  never  been  what  I  felt  to  be 
nondepressed  since  Vietnam.  I  don't  remember  being  depressed  as  such 
before,  in  what  I  could  say  was  a  depressed  state.  Like  I  had  periods,  low 
periods  before,  but  I  never  had  a  period  when  I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  low  state 
And  since  Vietnam  I  can't  ever  think  of  a  period  when  I've  felt  normal,  as 
comparing  normal  to  what  I  felt  before.  I  don't  think  I  think  as  clearly.  I  know 
I'm  more  vulnerable  to  stress.  I'm  not  sure  how  much  feeling  I'm  stopping. 

Like  I  still  may  be  doing  that,  but  it's  not  so  overwhelming  now  that  I  can't 
stop  it. 

A  positive  aspect  of  her  Vietnam  experience  was  that  Elizabeth  became  engaged  during 

that  time  to  a  physician  who  meant  everything’  to  her.  Unfortunately,  however,  upon 

their  return  to  the  States  they  were  stationed  in  different  cities  and  thus  forced  to 

separate.  Elizabeth,  depressed  and  confused  by  the  experience,  found  the  separation 

very  difficult  and  resorted  to  barbituates  to  help  her  sleep.  The  relationship  faltered. 

Oh,  I  became  engaged  during  that  time.  I  met  a  physician.  I  think  that  was 
important  to  me  because  it  was  a  man  who  had  spent  eight  years  at  Harvard 
on  a  small  scholarship  if  you  can  imagine.  He  was  brilliant  and  of  course  he 
meant  everything  you  see,  because  he  treated  me  as  a  person  and  I 
recognized  that  he  was  very  intelligent.  And  I  think  our  engagement  lasted  for 
about  two  and  a  half  to  three  years.  Unfortunately  I  was  stationed  for  the 
rest  of  my  service  in  Los  Angeles  and  he  was  stationed  in  Denver.  So  it 
didn't  work  out  -  there  were  lots  of  problems  travelling  back  and  forth.  Plus, 

I  was  fairly  depressed  the  year  after  I  came  back  from  Vietnam.  I  was  pretty 
heavily  depressed. 

When  I  came  back  from  Vietnam  I  was  confused.  I  still  think  I’m  confused 
when  I  become  depressed  Like  I  think  a  lot  of  it  had  to  do  with  separation 
from  that  man.  I  was  closer  to  him  than  I  think  I've  ever  been  to  anybody,  at 
least  up  to  that  point  in  my  life.  And  the  separation  was  very  difficult  for  me. 

I  can  remember  being  very  sleepless  and  taking  Seconal.  I  didn't  think  much 
of  it  then  but  I  sure  do  now.  You  know  what  Seconals  are  -  they  call  them 
the  red  devils.  They're  a  secbarbital,  they’re  barbituates,  they're  very  heavy 
barbituates.  You  cannot  resist  them.  You  sleep.  That  probably  didn't  help  my 
depression  any,  although  it  helped  me  sleep  that  year. 

In  spite  of  her  difficulties,  Elizabeth  never  regretted  going  to  Vietnam.  Although 
it  took  her  a  long  time  to  readjust,  she  appreciates  how  the  experience  changed  her  - 
how  she  became  more  clear  about  her  values  and  how  she  became  politically  conscious 
Undoubtedly  stressful,  however,  was  her  experience  that  the  Catholic  church,  which  had 
always  been  her  source  of  support,  was  of  little  help  to  her  during  her  period  of 
readjustment. 

About  going  to  Vietnam  though,  it  felt  good  that  I  had  made  that  decision.  I 
felt  good  about  this  decision.  I  felt  good  about  having  done  what  I  did.  I've 
never  regretted  it.  I  think  that  I  changed  -  it  changed  me  very,  very  much. 

And  I  didn't  realize  the  change  for  years  afterwards  because  I  was  numb  for  a 
long,  long  time  after  that.  And  then  a  lot  of  it  started  coming  back.  I  think 
that  my  values  became  more  sorted  out.  Like  I  would  go  back  to  the  Catholic 
church  and  I  would  hear  these  priests  all  concerned  about  their  parishioners 
sexual  lives  and  things,  and  I  knew  they  were  missing  the  boat.  The  big  issues 
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are  all  these  wars  that  we  re  having,  all  this  terrorism,  all  this  nationalism  that 
is  resulting  in  such  destruction  of  people.  And  they  are  in  their  churches 
concerned  about  the  sex  lives  of  their  parishioners.  The  whole  issue  of 
sexuality  ceased  to  be  important  to  me.  It  is  true  to  this  day.  I  think  it's  a  red 
herring.  It's  not  important.  What's  important  are  these  kinds  of  political 
things  that  are  going  on.  I  did  then  become  antagonistic  to  the  Catholic 
church,  and  I  still  am.  I  participate  on  a  limited  basis,  to  the  extent  that  it  sort 
of  in  a  sense  feels  like  home  to  me,  to  go  to  a  Catholic  service.  But  I  have  no 
part  of  what  I  feel  is  their  stupidity  anymore.  I  won't  promote  it;  I  won't  obey 
it;  I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  But  I  sure  like  the  service.  Especially  if 
I  feel  something  for  the  priest.  Because  I  think  a  lot  of  the  priests  are  good 
people. 

Elizabeth  worked  out  her  time  with  the  army  in  a  low-key  job  in  Los  Angeles.  When  she 
got  out  she  entered  graduate  school  where,  safe  from  the  emotional  demands  of  clinical 
nursing,  she  again  excelled.  During  her  second  year  she  was  able  to  arrange  her  life  so 
as  to  live  in  a  quiet,  rural  setting  where  she  could  spend  much  time  alone  -  thinking, 
reading,  meditating,  listening  to  music,  and  trying  to  make  sense  of  her  life.  She 
experienced  a  general  feeling  of  calm  and  clear  thinking,  interspersed  with  periods  of 
anger.  Listening  to  the  underground  radio  and  reading  underground  newspapers 
espousing  anti-Vietnam  politics,  in  conjunction  with  studying  Eastern  religious  thought, 
served  to  deepen  Elizabeth's  consciousness  of  the  destructive  elements  of  American 
society. 

I  was  in  Los  Angeles  after  Vietnam.  They  were  very  good  to  me.  They  gave 
me  a  very  low-key  job.  In  fact  it  was  almost  a  non-job.  And  when  I  got  out, 
then  I  went  to  the  University  of  Washington  and  I  did  very  well  there.  I  was 
at  the  top  of  my  class  again.  Isn't  that  wonderful!  feah.  Because  Im  very 
skillful  at  being  at  the  top  of  my  class.  And  of  course  I  didn't  have  any 
emotional  demands  doing  that.  It  was  all  away  from  clinical  nursing. 

While  I  was  going  to  the  University  of  Washington,  I  went  through  a  period 
when  I  was  very  much  into  Eastern  religion  and  meditation.  I  m  not  sure  what 
that  was  all  about.  In  some  sense  people  I  think  would  probably  call  it  crazy, 
because  it  was  very  detached  from  the  culture.  And  I  could  do  that  because  I 
went  full  time  for  one  year,  and  the  second  year  I  lived  away  from  the  city  of 
Seattle  in  a  very,  very  quiet,  rural  sort  of  setting  I  would  work  I  think,  six  to 
eight  days  a  month,  mostly  night  duty,  which  was  private  duty.  I  could  cope 
with  it;  it  wasn't  very  demanding.  It  was  satisfying  because  every  patient  you 
have  with  two  other  nurses  and  they  got  good  care.  I  made  enough  money 
on  six  to  eight  days  a  month  to  survive  quite  well,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I 
had  to  myself,  which  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  was  true.  And  what 
happened  to  me  was  that  I  started  meditating.  A  lot  of  very,  very  deep  anger 
about  men  came  out,  about  the  war,  about  society,  about  international  kinas 
of  things,  multinationals,  everything.  And  in  Seattle  you  have  underground 
radio  and  you  have  underground  bookstores  and  newspapers,  so  I  was  very 
much  into  that  And  like  my  consciousness  really  changed.  And  I  thought  that 
it  was  a  very  valid  change.  I  felt  that  what  I  was  nearer  to  was  the  truth.  And 
then  when  I  started  reading  about  meditation  I  recognized  that  was  what  I  was 
doing.  Like  I  had  weird  experiences.  I  was  very  close  to  my  plants,  for 
example,  on  a  very  different  basis.  I  don't  know  how  to  describe  it  to  you. 

There  was  a  unity  with  my  plants  that  I  felt  very  keenly,  and  stuff  like  that. 

And  in  terms  of  nature  and  certainly  in  terms  of  music.  I  took  a  lot  of  my 
classical  music  with  me.  And  I  began  to  understand  the  world  in  different 
terms  -  why  I  left  it  -  and  tried  to  re-adjust  to  society. 
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See,  when  I  was  in  that  year  -  I  don't  know  how  to  describe  it  to  you  -  my 
mind  was  very,  very  clear.  When  1  would  read  something  I  would  wait  and  it 
would  start  relating  to  dozens  of  other  things  that  were  all  part  of  it.  And 
that’s  sort  of  the  Eastern  consciousness  thing.  You  never  think  of  an 
either/or,  because  it’s  all  part  of  the  same  thing.  It's  hard  to  describe.  But  I 
felt  very  calm  that  year.  That  was  the  best  year  in  my  whole  life.  I  think  I 
was  at  peace.  Tremendously  at  peace!  Despite  these  periods  of  anger.  And 
I  would  do  things  about  my  anger,  just  naturally.  I  would  say,  'What  do  I  need 
to  do?'  I  would  get  little  dolls  and  stick  pins  in  them  to  release  some  of  my 
anger  against  men  and  against  the  war  and  stuff  like  that,  and  it  actually 
helped  me.  I  felt  it  just  coming  out  of  me.  And  it  changed  my  way  of 
thinking  too,  because  I  started  recognizing  the  political  reasons  behind  war, 
the  economic  reasons  behind  war,  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  But  I  think  the  anger 
towards  men  went  a  lot  deeper  than  the  war.  I  felt  the  whole  world  had  been 
ruined  -  my  world  that  I  was  born  into  had  been  knocked  up,  made  ugly, 
destroyed  -  by  men  pursuing  their  stupid  little  causes  that  have  no 
importance  in  terms  of  universal  anything.  Like  ego.  My  anger  was  very 
general.  I  felt  anger  at  my  father  but  it  wasn't  a  really  big  thing.  It  was  a  thing 
that  had  happened  to  the  world.  Like  I  felt  my  father  a  part  of  that.  I  have 
never  felt  much  for  my  father.  I  never  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  him.  It 
was  the  whole  thing.  The  Eastern  came  into  it  in  terms  of  the  Eastern  desire 
to  lose  ego  motivations.  And  this  helped  me  understand  the  very,  very  small 
ego  motivations  of  most  men.  And  I  just  became  more  and  more  and  more 
aware  of  that.  And  then  listening  to  the  underground  radio  and  listening  to  all 
that  anti-Vietnam  stuff  that  was'going  on  -  listening,  reading  the  underground 
stuff  that  I  was  reading,  and  then  going  back  and  reading  the  newspaper  and 
their  explanations  for  why  what  was  happening  was  happening.  It  just 
became  so  clear  to  me  how  far  removed  our  society  and  our  culture  is  from 
the  truth.  It  was  very  enlightening.  I  felt  very  enlightened. 

Aware  of  how  far  removed  she  felt  from  the  day-to-day  concerns  of  most  people, 

Elizabeth  reflects  that  she  may  have  been  perceived  as  psychotic  by  some  people  during 

this  time.  Certainly  her  lack  of  concern  about  working  full  time  and  making  a  lot  of 

money  did  not  make  sense  to  her  co-workers.  To  Elizabeth,  however,  becoming  aware 

of,  exploring  and  understanding  her  inner  life  became  paramount,  and  enabled  her  to 

begin  to  integrate  her  Vietnam  experience  and  to  put  her  life  back  together. 

Now  I  know  a  lot  of  people  would  say  I  was  psychotic  during  that  year.  I 
recognize  that.  Like  I  didn't  hallucinate  but  I  started  seeing  things  much,  much 
differently  than  I  had  been  taught  in  our  culture.  And  I  probably  would  have 
been  called  a  paranoid  schizophrenic  at  that  time,  by  some.  And  I  lost  my 
concern  for  a  lot  of  things.  Like  I  didn't  care  what  I  wore.  I  didn't  really  care 
very  much  about  what  I  ate.  All  my  anxieties  about  those  kinds  of  things  left 
me  completely.  I  remember  I  used  to  work  on  these  wards  at  night,  and  I  was 
on  a  ward  one  time  and  I  don't  know  how  many  nurses  had  talked  about  me 
before,  but  one  of  them  came  right  up  to  me  and  she  said,  'Look,  I  hear  you 
only  work  six  to  eight  shifts  a  month.'  And  I  said,  'Yeah.'  She  said,  'Who’s 
supplying  you?'  You  know?  And  I  said  something  to  her  about,  'Well,  it  takes 
two  men  to  support  me,'  or  something  like  that.  But  she  actually  thought  that. 

I  couldn't  deal  with  it  because  it  was  so  far  removed  from  where  I  was  that  it 
was  ridiculous.  It  just  didn't  make  any  sense  at  all.  But  it  was  a  good  year  I 
had  strange  experiences.  I  would  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  be  very  aimless 
and  I  would  try  to  let  myself  come  to  an  awareness  of  what  my  self 
objectives  were  for  the  day.  And  I  would  have  things  come  to  me:  'You  have 
to  go  and  see  so-and-so.  You  have  to  go  to  this  place.  And  then  Id  go 
there  and  things  would  happen  that  were  really  important.  Like  somebody 
would  be  there  that  I  wanted  to  see  or  something  like  that.  I  felt  like  I  was  on 
a  continuum  in  touch  with  a  wave-length  that's  there,  that  our  society  keeps 
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us  from  reaching.  It's  kind  of  an  awareness  of  some  truth.  I  also  became 
aware  that  at  some  level  we  know  the  future.  I  think  we  know  the  future,  if 
we  can  get  in  touch  with  it  at  some  level.  And  I  think  now  the  only 
relationship  I  have  back  with  that  year  is  I  think  about  taking  physics,  studying 
black  holes  and  stuff  like  that.  But  that  was  all  gone  after  I  got  married. 

The  peace  and  calm  that  Elizabeth  achieved  through  her  meditation  and  time  alone 

did  not  last,  however.  She  met  a  man  whom  she  married  (feeling  at  age  30  that  she 

should  marry  soon)  and  came  to  Canada  with  him.  This  move  provided  her  with  an 

escape  from  her  confusion  about  continuing  her  nursing  career.  However,  it  also  placed 

on  her  emotional  demands  which  she  was  not  yet  ready  to  handle.  Further,  her 

husband's  concerns,  which  became  the  center  of  their  lives,  seemed  trivial  and  irrelevant 

to  her  own  identity.  As  a  result  Elizabeth  felt  herself  a  failure  and  her  depression  grew. 

I  don't  know  how  much  of  myself  had  changed  and  become  more  attached  to 
this  other  view  of  life,  and  losing  that,  how  important  that  was  in  terms  of  my 
depression.  I  don't  know.  But  I  did  lose  it.  After  my  marriage  I  could  no 
longer  read,  I  could  no  longer  hear  music,  I  could  no  longer  meditate.  I  could 
not  concentrate. 

After  Vietnam  I  went  to  the  University  of  Washington,  met  my  husband  and 
then  I  got  married  and  the  emotional  demands  were  there.  I  think  I  was  30  at 
the  time.  I  felt  that  I  should  get  married,  or  I  wouldn't.  I  think  that  I  liked  the 
man.  I  have  difficulty  believing  I  loved  him.  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  him.  I 
think  in  a  way  it  meant  a  big  change  too:  away  from  nursing,  away  from 
maybe  a  time  when  I  felt  I  could  stop.  I  never  thought  of  that  very  concretely 
but  that's  what  actually  happened  -  I  did  stop.  It  was  a  change  in  my  sort  of 
lifestyle  -  my  career  and  life,  yeah.  Career-wise  I  was  very,  very  confused 
I  hadn't  finished  my  thesis.  I  made  vague  plans  to  do  so.  We  had  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  which  we  could  complete  it  without  being  there,  present. 

We  just  had  to  be  there  periodically  present.  I  didn't  want  to  finish  it. 

We  came  to  Canada  and  it  was  then  during  my  marriage  that  I  had  my  first 
real  heavy,  heavy  periods  of  depression.  Partly  because  I  knew  I  couldn't 
function.  The  period  after  Vietnam  to  the  period  I  was  married,  I  wasn't  able 
to  function  to  a  certain  extent  but  I  had  lots  of  leeway.  I  couldn't  organize 
myself  from  day  to  day.  I  couldn't  make  plans;  I  couldn't  feel  optimistic  or 
good  about  anything.  That  really  heavily  started  in  marriage  and  I  felt 
tremendously  much  a  failure. 

Marriage  seemed  like  it  was  back  to  the  trivia,  back  to  the  importance  of  the 
academic,  of  achievement  things,  through  my  husband  -  the  different  kinds 
of  kudos  tnat  have  to  be  earned,  all  the  anxieties  connected  with  getting  a 
promotion  to  this  level,  to  this  level.  It  became  the  center  of  my  life  again. 

And  it  was  very  painful.  I  was  a  failure  because  I  couldn't  identify  with  it.  I 
could  never  really  care  about  it.  And  I  think  my  husband  felt  that  it  really 
didn't  matter  to  me  if  he  was  made  full  professor  or  he  was  chairman  of  this 
committee  or  that  committee.  I  would  say  it  was  important  and  I  would  help 
him,  but  at  some  level  it  didn't  matter.  It  was  so  unimportant.  And  I  think  he 
probably  perceived  it  as  a  lack  of  respect  for  him.  Which  in  a  sense  it  was, 
insofar  as  it  was  lack  of  respect  for  his  values  and  goals.  So  then  came  the 
depressions. 

Elizabeth  sought  help  for  herself  from  various  professional  therapists  but  found  that  no 
one  would  listen  to  her  -  no  one  would  accept  her  diagnosis  of  herself  that  she  was 
depressed  and  needed  treatment.  Instead  they  seemed  more  interested  in  either 
categorizing  her,  or  imposing  their  experiences  on  her.  She  began  to  believe  that  she 
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couldn't  expect  these  professional  men  to  be  responsible. 

And  I  think  the  fact  that  I  was  treated  the  way  I  was  -  everybody  was  trying 
to  find  an  excuse  not  to  treat  me  as  depressed,  I  think,  because  I  identified 
myself  as  such.  I  knew  that  I  was  depressed  and  I  would  tell  these  doctors,  'I 
am  depressed.’  And  they  would  say,  'Oh.  Well  you  are  hysterical,'  or  'You're 
trying  to  manipulate  us,'  or  'You  are  paranoid.'  All  these  other  things.  They 
wouldn’t  deal  with  the  depression.  And  of  course  I  would  always  come  back 
to  that,  and  it  seemed  like  the  more  firm  I  was  about  needing  treatment  for 
my  depression,  the  more  resistant  the  doctors  became,  one  after  another.  I 
was  told  to  read  Carlo  Castenados  -  the  whole  series,  and  to  do  all  kinds  of 
things,  by  various  psychiatrists.  And  then  I  went  to  some  encounter  groups 
and  at  one  of  those  I  became  sexually  involved  with  the  leader  of  the 
encounter  group,  who  was  a  psychologist.  It  was  during  my  marriage  and  I 
don't  know  what  significance  it  had  to  me,  but  it  was  a  case  of  adultery  in 
terms  of  my  religion,  and  unfaithfulness  in  terms  of  my  moral  system.  The 
group  started  smoking  marijuana  and  later  hash,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  say  who  was  initiating  what.  But  it  was  under  the  influence  of  hash 
that  that  started.  It's  possible  that  I  felt  angry  about  that.  I  seem  to  tend  to 
just  say,  'Oh  well,  you  can't  expect  a  man  to  be  responsible,  especially 
someone  in  charge,  head  of  the  little  family  kind  of  thing.  What  do  you 
expect?  So  why  bother  getting  angry  because  they  don't  have  the  potential.’ 

Or  something  like  that.  That  happened. 

Elizabeth  spoke  further  about  her  tendency  to  absolve  men  of  responsibility,  believing  it 

to  be  connected  to  her  incest  experience  and  the  attitudes  of  professionals  toward  her. 

My  tendency  to  absolve  men  of  all  responsibility  is  somewhat  connected  to 
my  incest  experience,  but  even  moreso  with  the  societal  and  psychiatric 
attitudes  about  incest  victims.  I  think  I  went  through  20  psychiatrists  before 
one  admitted  I  was  not  the  cause  of  it,  and  this  psychiatrist  admitted  it  only 
after  I  had  made  it  clear  that  I  was  aware,  by  then,  that  there  was  a  school  of 
thought  which  absolved  the  victim  of  guilt.  But  then  I  see  women  shouldering 
all  of  the  social  and  emotional  responsibility  in  society  as  a  general  rule  So 
where  does  my  childhood  experience  begin  and  end  in  its  effect  on  my  life7 

Unable  to  get  the  help  she  needed  in  Edmonton,  Elizabeth  sought  help  from  an  American 

specialist  in  depressions.  He  informed  her  that  her  depression  had  progressed  to  the 

point  of  altering  her  physiology  and  that  she  needed  to  take  anti-depressants.  Still,  she 

was  unable  to  convince  her  local  psychiatrist  of  her  needs.  Finally,  in  desperation,  she 

got  herself  admitted  to  the  Alberta  Hospital  at  Oliver,  by  acting  as  irrational  as  they 

required  for  admission. 

As  for  myself,  I  think  my  depression  went  on  for  all  the  time  that  I  was 
married,  increasingly  as  time  went  on.  Of  course  this  was  complicated  partly 
by  the  fact  that  I  had  a  hysterectomy  that  first  year,  which  sort  of  upset  my 
hormone  system  and  I  think  contributed  to  the  depression  And  it  went  on 
and  on  without  any  therapy,  you  see.  I  had  some  interim  hospitalization  in 
acute  hospitals,  which  simply  made  me  angry  because  of  what  was  happening 
there.  And  there  was  never  any  therapy.  So  finally  my  husband,  who  was 
most  familiar  with  my  depressions,  sent  me  down  to  the  States  to  a  specialist 
in  depressions.  He  talked  to  me  for  two  days  and  he  said,  'It  is  very  simple. 

You  have  a  depression  and  you're  too  far  gone  to  get  out  of  it  yourself 
because  the  physiology  has  changed  too  much  at  this  point.  You  will  have  to 
take  anti-depressants  for  a  short  time.'  And  I  said,  'Well,  my  doctors  in 
Edmonton  won't  do  this  for  me.'  So  he  said,  'Well  you  change  them  and  you 
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find  one  that  will  do  it  for  you.’  So  I  did,  but  it  seemed  to  be  too  far  gone 
and  he  was  dragging  his  feet  and  giving  me  little  teeny  doses.  So  then  I  called 
Alberta  hospital  and  I  told  them  that  I  was  very  acutely  depressed,  that  I 
certainly  needed  admission  because  it  was  getting  out  of  hand.  And  they  told 
me  on  two  successive  phone  calls  I  couldn't  be  admitted  because  I  was  too 
rational.  So  then  I  became  irrational  and  they  admitted  me. 

I  pushed  and  pushed  until  I  got  myself  hospitalized  in  the  most  extreme 
situation  possible  in  Edmonton.  Oliver.  Alberta  Hospital.  And  once  I  got 
there  then  I  pushed  and  pushed  to  get  into  the  most  extreme  wards  in  that 
extreme  hospital. 

Elizabeth  recalls  that  she  had  also  sought  help  for  herself  during  her  years  of 

graduate  study  after  Vietnam.  The  psychiatrist  she  saw,  who  had  been  recommended  by 

the  head  of  the  medical  school  at  her  university,  proved  to  be  just  as  incompetent  as  the 

ones  whose  help  she  later  sought  in  Edmonton.  None  of  them  dealt  with  the  fact  of  her 

incest,  taking  the  commonly  assumed  male  perspectives  that  it  hadn't  happened  at  all  and 

she  was  making  it  up  (she  fantasized  it),  or  that  if  it  did  happen  it  was  her  fault  (blame  the 

victim).  Similarly,  no  one  helped  her  to  deal  with  her  experience  in  Vietnam.  Gradually 

Elizabeth  came  to  believe  that  the  psychiatrists  were  not  willing  to  recognize  an  issue 

which  would  mean  hard  work  on  their  part.  Rather,  they  seemed  to  her  to  need  her  to 

be  sensitive  to  their  needs  and  to  share  their  concerns. 

When  I  was  in  Seattle,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  did  see  a  psychiatrist,  because  I 
was  going  to  University  of  Washington  and  we  had  a  medical  plan  that 
included  it.  My  relationship  with  that  man  that  I  was  engaged  to  was  breaking 
down.  It  was  almost  ended.  I  knew  that  I  was  depressed  and  I  knew  it  wasnt 
getting  any  better  so  I  went  to  a  psychiatrist.  He  was  recommended  by  the 
head  of  the  medical  school  at  the  University  of  Washington.  And  I  cant  tell 
you  what  an  ignorant  man.  For  example,  I  was  fishing  around,  trying  to  find 
out  why  I  was  so  depressed.  I  knew  the  relationship  was  breaking  down,  I 
knew  that  the  Vietnam  experience  was  bad,  I  felt  that  possibly  the  fact  of 
incest  in  my  youth  had  a  factor,  I  didn't  know.  This  doctor's  position  on 
incest  for  example,  was  that  it  was  my  fault  if  it  happened,  and  it  probably 
didn't  happen  at  all,  I'm  just  making  it  up.  And  I  remember  being  very  angry 
about  that.  That  was  my  first  encounter  with  a  doctor  telling  me  that  about 
incest.  I  would  have  to  say  that  every  doctor  I've  seen  since  then  has  taken 
either  one  of  those  two  positions.  It  was  my  fault,  or  it  never  happened,  it 
was  a  fantasy.  And  I  think  that  gradually  I  lost  my  ability  to  feel  the  amount  of 
anger  I  feel  about  that.  I  just  began  to  expect  it.  But  they  wouldn’t  deal  with 
that.  I  now  think  that  psychiatrists  won’t  deal  with  those  kinds  of  issues 
because  they're  very  hard  to  deal  with.  They  take  a  lot  of  work.  I  think  that  s 
part  of  it,  because  I've  never  seen  a  psychiatrist  really  work  for  his  money. 

Most  of  the  psychiatrists  I  have  seen  -  and  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  -  if 
they're  male  they  want  you  to  take  care  of  them  And  you  evolve  into  a 
relationship  in  which  you  are  sensitive  to  their  needs  and  you  will  meet  their 
needs  and  listen  to  their  little  problems.  I  can't  think  of  any  psychiatrists 
whom  that's  not  true  of.  There  have  been  a  couple  of  male  psychiatrists  that 
I  felt  tried  to  extend  themselves  to  me,  but  in  all  cases  it  was  expected  that  I 
would  listen  to  their  thing.  So  the  incest  thing  was  never  dealt  with  by  a 
psychiatrist.  When  I  was  at  Oliver,  the  doctor  wouldn't  deal  with  it,  wouldnt 
discuss  it.  There  was  an  incident  there  in  which  I  became  aware  that  it  was 
elaborately  discussed  in  my  chart,  because  one  of  the  personnel  started 
talkinq  about  it,  not  knowing  that  I  could  hear  him,  to  other  personnel.  This 
was  an  aide  informing  the  entire  staff  in  one  of  the  units  about  this  patient 
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that  he  had,  that  had  this  history.  But  it  was  never  dealt  with.  And  no  one 
dealt  with  my  feelings  about  Vietnam  -  oh,  no!  Heavens,  no!  Absolutely  no 
one1  Well  in  the  States  they  couldn't  deal  with  it  because  I  think  that  there 
was  so  much  hysteria  over  the  whole  Vietnam  thing  when  I  was  there.  I  was 
only  there  two  years  after.  They  were  trying  to  pull  out,  and  nobody  could 
stand  back  far  enough,  I  don't  think,  to  look  at  it.  But  then  you  come  to 
Canada  and  they  can't  deal  with  it  because  they  don't  understand  it  at  all.  I 
never  had  a  doctor  even  ask  me,  'Was  it  a  good  experience?  Was  it  a  bad 
experience?  What  about  it?'  You  just  got,  'We  won't  talk  about  it.'  And 
again,  I  think  that  probably  they  recognized  that  it  was  a  very  heavy  issue  with 
me  and  again,  if  they  got  into  it  it  would  be  a  lot  of  work.  I  just  had  this 
sense  about  psychiatrists  -  they  don't  want  to  do  any  work.  I  remember  one 
time  one  of  the  psychiatrists  I  went  to,  I  said  to  him,  'Well,  I  think  we  should 
discuss  my  father  because  I  don't  know  on  an  emotional  level  whether  it's 
important,  but  maybe  it  is.'  He  says,  'Okay.'  Session  ends.  Next  session  we 
don't  talk  about  that.  In  this  case  it  was  Carlos  Castenados  and  his 
experiences,  the  psychiatrist's  experiences  reading  Carlos  Castenados.  But 
the  issue  I  wanted  to  talk  about  was  never,  never  dealt  with. 

The  effect  on  Elizabeth  of  being  doubted  and  negated  when  she  attempted  to 

communicate  her  concerns  to  psychiatrists  (who  supposedly  were  the  experts  best 

equipped  to  help  her),  was  devastating.  She  felt  discredited,  humiliated  and  degraded. 

She  learned,  too,  that  resisting  a  diagnosis  or  disagreeing  with  an  accusation  simply 

reconfirmed  the  psychiatrist's  belief  that  she  was  not  capable  of  speaking  for  herself. 

Understanding  now  the  terrible  effect  on  her  of  being  treated  as  a  person  without 

validity,  Elizabeth  wonders  to  what  extent  her  experience  with  psychiatrists  added  to  her 

depression.  In  retrospect  she  understands  that  there  were  many  stressful  factors  in  her 

life  which  contributed  to  her  depression,  a  genetic  predisposition  perhaps  being  one 

element  amongst  many  other  situational  factors.  She  concludes  that  the  combined 

effect  of  her  experiences  resulted  in  a  depression  that  existed  for  at  least  seven  years, 

and  eventually  resulted  in  a  physiological  change. 

I  felt  very,  very  discredited,  you  know.  First  of  all,  anything  I  had  to  say 
about  my  depression  was  discredited:  ’You  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about.  I  know  better  than  you.  I'm  the  doctor.  I'll  tell  you  what's  going  on 
inside  you.'  That  kind  of  thing  Doctor  after  doctor  after  doctor.  It's  just  too 
humiliating  and  you  lose  confidence  in  your  feelings  about  what's  going  on. 

And  I  can  remember  trying  to  please  doctors.  Like  becoming  hysterical:  I'd  go 
down  in  my  textbooks  -  they  said  I'm  hysterical  -  I'd  read  up  on  what  a 
hysteric  is  supposed  to  do  and  try  to  be  hysterical.  Anything!  It’s  very 
degrading1  They  discredit  your  feelings  about  what's  happening,  they 
discredit  your  feelings  about  what's  important  in  your  history,  they  discredit 
your  experience  on  drugs,  they  discredit  your  honesty.  I  had  a  doctor  at 
Oliver  tell  me  that  the  reason  that  I  wasn't  practising  nursing  was  that  I  was  a 
drug  addict  and  they  had  discovered  me  stealing  drugs  on  the  ward  and  I  had 
been  drummed  out  of  nursing.  He  told  me  that  in  the  middle  of  a  conference 
in  front  of  a  whole  group  of  people.  You  just  get  used  to  being  humiliated 
and  degraded  in  that  way.  There’s  no  use  saying  to  the  doctor,  'That’s  not 
true,'  because  he’s  already  said  you’re  a  liar.  There's  just  no  point  in 
discussing  it.  It  just  is  so  well  woven  into  the  whole  psychiatric  scene  that 
you're  not  a  person  that  has  any  validity.  I  don't  know  how  much  of  my 
depressions  that  I  experience  now  comes  from  my  psychiatric  experience.  I 
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think  a  lot.  And  of  course  there  is  also  apparently  a  tendency  in  my  family 
towards  manic-depressives,  which  is  what  I  have  been  diagnosed  as  having. 
Manic-depressive.  I  don't  agree  at  all  with  the  kind  of  treatment  -  they  say 
that  the  familial  element  in  manic-depressive  is  all  genetic.  I  think  it  may  be 
partly  genetic  but  it's  also  part  of  the  system.  I  don’t  know  how  they  can 
separate  one  out  from  the  other.  I  think  it’s  interwoven  -  very,  very  closely 
interwoven.  Probably  a  system  that  the  genetic  factor  is  just  one  little  teeny 
factor  in  the  whole  thing.  Probably  cause/effect  relationships  and  everything. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  depression  does  cause  a  physiological  change.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  brain  chemistry  changes  if  the  depression  goes  on 
for  as  long  as  it  did  with  me,  which  was  since  Vietnam,  so  that  was  for  seven 
years.  I  was  married  five  years,  and  then  two  years  before  that  that  I  spent 
after  coming  back  from  Vietnam,  plus  probably  a  whole  year  in  Vietnam.  I 
don’t  know  how  depressed  I  was  there.  Like  I  was  taking  Ritalin  which  really 
masked  it  and  it’s  hard  to  tell.  But  it  had  gone  on  for  a  long  time. 

During  her  period  of  extreme  depression  Elizabeth  attempted  to  commit  suicide  several 

times  as  a  means  of  stopping  her  pain  -  a  release  from  her  depression.  That  suicide 

seemed  the  best  way  to  end  her  suffering  made  sense  in  that  she  could  forsee  only 

more  humiliation  and  degradation  from  the  professionals  to  whom  she  had  turned  for 

help.  Further,  facing  the  hard  reality  that  the  medical  and  nursing  professions  -  the 

professions  she  had  once  held  in  such  high  esteem  -  were  actually  behaving 

destructively  to  their  patients  (herself  included),  was  a  great  shock.  This,  she  states,  was 

one  of  the  biggest  disillusionments  of  her  life. 

I  went  through  a  long  period  of  years  when  I  was  very  suicidal  and  I  made  a 
few  attempts.  All  those  attempts  happened  during  the  time  that  I  was 
married.  I  stopped  that.  But  at  the  time  it  meant  release,  relief,  a  solution, 
stopping  the  pain,  stopping  the  depression.  It  seemed  to  me  that  people  will 
become  unconscious  if  they  have  enough  pain,  physical  pain.  This  has  been 
known  to  happen.  And  I  think  there’s  a  corollary  in  an  emotional  sense  If 
you  have  enough  emotional  pain,  suffering,  at  some  point  you  will  decide  to 
end  it  all.  Especially  when  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  anything  for  you  except 
more  humiliation  and  degradation.  In  my  case  it  was  a  long  period  of  time 
believing  in  medicine  as  an  altruistic  kind  of  profession  and  then  to  discover 
that  it  is  not  so,  that  it  is  very  economic,  and  unforgiveably  so  in  terms  of 
taking  care  of  the  psychiatrically  ill  -  that’s  a  label,  but  people  who  are 
emotionally  suffering.  That  to  me  is  unforgiveable.  That  was  one  of  my 
biggest  disillusionments  in  life. 

I'm  not  sure  what  it  meant  to  me.  I  think  it  had  something  to  do  with  trying  to 
integrate  what  I  had  learned  about  medicine  in  Vietnam,  what  I  had  learned 
about  men  during  my  year  of  meditation,  and  what  I  had  come  to  see  as  the 
truth  in  what’s  happening  in  the  world  and  my  professional  nursing.  I  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  at  Alberta  Hospital  examining  the  nursing  process.  And  a 
lot  of  it  I  tried  to  convince  myself  that  what  the  nurses  were  doing  was 
systematic  and  methodical  in  terms  of  caring  for  their  patients.  But  I  would 
see  them  doing  certain  things  that  were  destructive  and  I  would  say  to 
myself,  'I  just  don't  understand  how  that  fits  into  the  therapy  this  patient  is 
receiving.  And  it  was  during  the  course  of  that  year  that  I  realized  that  there 
was  no  such  thing.  There  was  no  therapeutic  plan.  There  was  no 
identification  with  the  patient’s  health.  There  was  a  great  desire  to  intensify 
the  symptoms  so  that  they  could  be  fed  into  a  diagnostic  mold,  sort  of  set, 
so  this  is  what  the  patient  becomes.  And  it  was  very  enlightening.  I  think  it 
took  me  about  a  year,  two  years,  three  years  after  that,  to  recognize  the 
process  of  what  was  happening  to  those  people.  It  took  me  back  to  Kafka 
and  his  things  like  the  metamorphosis,  that  I  had  read  during  my  year  of  study. 
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That  was  very  much  what  I  felt  was  happening  there. 

Elizabeth  related  a  specific  experience  which  explains  how  the  procedures  and  attitudes 

toward  her  by  professionals  were  actually  unhelpful 

I  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  for  suicidal  depression.  My  psychiatrist 
referred  me  to  a  psychologist  for  testing.  The  method  of  testing  was  the 
use  of  pictures  which  the  psychologist  asked  me  to  describe  in  terms  of 
"what  was  going  on"  in  the  pictures.  I  knew  it  was  a  projective  test  although 
he  did  not  tell  me  that.  My  feeling  about  the  whole  process  was  one  of 
contempt  for  both  the  psychiatrist  and  the  psychologist.  I  may  have  been 
depressed  and  suicidal  but  I  was  not  stupid.  At  no  time  was  I  not  aware  of 
what  was  going  on.  If  either  person  wanted  me  to  tell  them  what  I  was 
feeling,  etc.,  I  would  have  been  happy  to  do  so.  No  one  -  doctors,  staff, 
psychologists  -  no  one  wanted  to  hear.  And  what  could  they  possible  need 
with  projectives?  Did  they  think  that  I  was  not  only  too  stupid,  but  also  too 
dishonest  to  state  my  case?  Were  they  trying  to  break  through  my 
dishonesty?  And  get  to  the  truth ?  So  there  I  was,  intelligence  and  integrity 
being  assaulted,  and  I  was  to  reveal  myself?  Beyond  that,  there  was  another 
question:  what  would  they  do  with  any  truth  they  got7  Obviously  not  talk  to 
me  about  it  -  talking  to  me  was  already  eliminated  by  the  technique.  Medicate 
me?  Diagnose  me?  Write  me  up7  Manipulate  me7  Encourage  the  staff  to  go 
around  with  an  arrogant,  'You  don't  know  about  yourself  what  we  know  about 
you,  so  nothing  you  say  matters  at  all.''? 

Elizabeth’s  stay  in  hospital  became  to  a  large  extent  a  period  in  which  she  attempted  to 
resolve  by  and  for  herself  her  personal  traumas  -  traumas  which  included  her 
disillusionment  with  doctors  in  Vietnam  and  the  failure  of  psychiatrists  she  later  sought 
out  for  help.  She  has  since  come  to  appreciate  some  medical  physicians'  perception  of 
psychiatrists  as  irresponsible 

And  of  course  I  related  it  back  to  the  surgeons  in  Vietnam  who  couldn't  make 
their  rounds  and  would  sit  moaning  and  groaning  about  losing  $100,000  a 
year,  and  the  fact  that  no  psychiatrists  that  I  met  worked.  It's  all  a  very 
disorganized  kind  of  attempt  to  do  as  little  as  possible  for  as  much  money.  I 
think  actually  there's  a  balance  sheet  drawn  to  find  out  how  much  they  can 
get  from  as  little  output.  You  know,  input  versus  output.  I  think  they  see  it  as 
a  flow.  I  really  do!  I  used  to  think  you  know,  since  most  of  my  experience 
was  in  Canada,  that  Canadian  psychiatry  was  particularly  corrupt.  But  then  I 
read  Women  and  Madness,  and  it  really  opened  my  eyes.  And  of  course  then 
I  related  it  back  to  this  doctor  I  had  seen  in  Seattle  who  was  so  stupid,  and 
had  been  recommended  by  the  dean  of  the  medical  school.  You  know  its 
hard  to  believe,  because  I  always  believed  that  professional  people  seek  for 
excellence,  that  that  is  their  prime  motivation.  And  it  was  very,  very 
disillusioning  to  me  to  find  out  it  was  not,  it  is  not.  It  s  economic!  And 
unfortunately  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  least  mature  physicians  go  into 
psychiatry.  Like  I've  heard  things:  ’Dr.So-and-so  went  into  psychiatry 
because  he  couldn't  hack  medicine.'  And  in  the  physical  things  they  would  just 
fall  apart  when  anything  would  happen.  These  kinds  of  people  I  think  drift 
into  psychiatry.  And  I  think  there's  some  recognition  of  that  in  medicine, 
because  medical  physicians  don’t  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
psychiatrists  either.  For  example,  I  had  a  side  effect  to  a  drug  that  was  really 
severe  I  took  it  to  my  psychiatrist  on  my  routine  visit  -  he  gave  me  the 
medication  -  and  he  said,  1  don't  deal  with  those  kinds  of  things.'  And  so  I 
had  to  go  to  my  family  physician,  my  internist,  to  get  help.  And  he  was  very, 
very  angry  I  went  through  what  was  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  problem, 
but  I  had  to  go  back  and  talk  to  him  because  I  thought  maybe  he  was  angry  at 
me.  So  I  went  to  talk  to  him  and  I  told  him,  I  said,  'I  recognize  you're  angry.' 
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And  he  immediately  said,  'Of  course.  These  psychiatrists  want  no 
responsibility.'  I  said,  'I'm  so  tired  of  that.'  But  you  see,  even  then  I  was  not 
facing  their  lack  of  responsibility.  I  was  always  trying  to  find  a  reason  -  an 
altruistic,  scientific  reason  for  their  behavior.  I  remember  when  I  was  at 
Oliver,  I  went  through  periods  when  I  thought  I  was  really  crazy  because  I 
couldn’t  understand  how  this  was  therapeutic  -  what  was  happening  to  the 
patients  out  there.  And  I  would  say  for  a  good  six  months  I  believed,  'It  has 
to  be  therapeutic!  I  mean  these  people  are  dedicated.  They're  professionals. 
Certainly  they  know  what  they're  doing.'  But  I  think  that  broke.  I  finally 
realized,  'It's  not  true.  They  are  not  professional.'  A  lot  of  it's  projection  too, 
you  know.  Like  I  made  great  demands  on  myself  when  I  was  nursing,  and  I 
assumed  other  people  did  too.  Patient's  needs  come  first  -  a  care  plan,  a 
logical,  integrated  care  plan,  in  which  the  whole  team  is  involved  in  serving  to 
meet  the  patient's  needs  at  that  moment.  What  a  shocker  to  realize  that 
doesn't  happen! 

Above  Elizabeth  mentioned  that  during  her  marriage  she  underwent  a 

hysterectomy  which  she  believes  contributed  to  her  depression.  She  speaks  in  detail 

about  this  experience  in  relation  to  the  physiological  aspects  of  being  a  woman. 

Describing  the  medical  problems  she  experienced  for  several  years,  she  explains  that 

having  a  hysterectomy  as  a  means  of  correcting  her  problems  seemed  a  good  idea. 

Besides,  neither  she  nor  her  husband  wanted  children.  However,  the  physiological  and 

hormonal  changes  she  experienced  as  a  result  of  the  hysterectomy  seemed  to  make  her 

depression  more  pronounced.  The  experience  also  contributed  to  her  awareness  that 

the  medical  profession  can  be  negligent  in  determining  reasons  for  surgery,  and 

insensitive  to  the  emotional  lives  of  their  patients. 

Part  of  being  a  woman  relates  to  my  physiology.  I  had  a  hysterectomy.  The 
result  on  my  emotional  life  was  not  so  much  from  the  symbolic  meaning  of  a 
hysterectomy,  although  I'm  not  sure  -  it’s  something  I  can’t  relate  to.  But  the 
hormonal  thing,  I  was  very,  very  affected  by.  I  think  for  two  years  I  was  very 
much  underweight  -  I  couldn't  put  any  weight  on.  And  I  think  it  was  very 
much  ovarian.  Right  now  I'm  doing  very  well  ~  I  put  on  a  few  pounds.  !m 
taking  vitamins.  But  it  was  a  hysterectomy  that  would  be  classified  as  not 
required.  You  know  how  they  have  lists  of  surgery  that  is”  not  required.  It 
would  definitely  be  on  that  list.  I  had  endometreosis  -  some  fibroid  changes 
in  my  uterus  -  who  knows  how  much.  The  point  is  I  never  had  a  D  and  C 
before  they  did  the  hysterectomy.  Nobody  knew  very  much  about  the 
pathology  or  what  it  was.  There  was  just  a  sort  of  vague  wish,  'Well  we 
hope  it's  bad  enough  so  we  can  justify  it  on  the  records.  Let  me  go  back. 
Towards  my  late  twenties  my  periods  became  heavier.  I  was  going  around 
with  anemia  constantly,  and  taking  iron  pills.  So  finally  one  of  the  doctors 
said,  'Well,  this  is  ridiculous!  You  don't  need  more  iron.  You  just  need  to 
stop  what  you're  losing.'  Which  made  a  lot  of  sense.  They  put  me  on  the  pill, 
and  I  took  that  I  think  for  two  or  three  years.  I  found  it  very  depressing 
Didn't  like  the  pill!  The  doctor  that  prescribed  it  to  me  was  a  woman,  and  i 
used  to  tell  her,  'You  know,  I  think  it  makes  me  depressed,  more  so  as  time 
goes  on.’  And  she  said,  'Oh  well,  that's  just  your  Catholic  conflicts.  You  don’t 
feel  good  about  taking  the  pill,'  and  this  kind  of  stuff.  Which  was  not  true.  I 
know  that  that  wasn't  the  case.  I'm  sure  it  was  depressing  me  Anyway,  I  got 
married  My  husband  had  four  children  by  a  previous  marriage,  and  I  had  no 
great  desire  for  children.  Went  to  the  doctor;  he  suggested  the  possibility  of 
a  hysterectomy.  I'd  never  thought  about  it  because  I  didn’t  think  that  it  would 
be  a  possibility,  given  that  I  didn’t  think  I  had  enough  pathology.  But  he  said, 
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and  I  picked  it  up  and  said,  'Oh  yeah!  That  sounds  like  a  good  idea!'  So  my 
husband  came  in,  agreed  to  it,  and  I  had  a  hysterectomy.  So  the  problems 
related  to  losing  a  lot  of  iron  stopped.  I've  never  had  a  sincere  -  you  know,  I 
had  these  vague  feelings,  'I  wish  I  had  children,'  kind  of  thing.  Just  like  I  had 
these  vague  feelings,  'I  wish  I  had  a  really  good  family.'  For  me  to  have 
children  would  be  absolutely  disastrous.  I  know  that  I  can't  cope.  I  think  a  lot 
of  it  goes  back  to  my  childhood.  And  then  I  suppose  there  is  a  possibility  of 
deafness,  you  know.  But  I  don't  think  that's  a  big  factor.  But  I  think  the 
physiological  changes,  and  I’m  not  sure  about  that,  are  very  significant  in  a 
hysterectomy,  possibly.  They  say  the  only  things  that  you  are  losing  are  the 
hormones  from  your  ovaries,  and  they  only  took  part  of  one  of  my  ovaries. 

I'm  not  sure  he  told  the  truth,  because  I  felt  like  it  was  more  than  just  part  of 
one.  In  other  words,  I  think  I  may  only  have  one  ovary,  or  part  of  one  or 
something  like  that.  But,  I  felt,  well,  depression,  and  it  lasted  until  I  was  in 
Oliver.  But  then  you  see,  I  had  been  experiencing  depression  ever  since  I  was 
out  of  Vietnam.  But  it  was  more  pronounced.  But  then  you  see,  it  was  right 
at  the  beginning  of  my  marriage.  So  to  try  to  sort  out  if  it  was  the  marriage, 
moving  to  Canada,  the  hysterectomy  -  it  was  probably  a  combination  of 
things.  But  I  couldn't  gain  weight.  I  was  weighing  in  my  90  s  -  98  or 
something  like  that  -  for  a  long  period  of  time.  And  I  was  five  foot  five,  so 
that  was  really  underweight  for  me.  And  I  was  very  anxious.  I  don't  feel 
angry  that  the  doctor  gave  me  a  hysterectomy;  I  think  he  did  me  a  favor.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  somebody  says  to  me.  Oh  well,  you  know  they  do 
hysterectomies  for  no  reason,'  I  know  it's  true.  There  was  certainly  in  his 
care  of  me,  no  indication  of  emotional  complications  or  psychological 
significance  or  'Are  you  sure7'  Any  of  that.  All  those  issues  were  not 
discussed  at  all.  After  I  left  the  hospital  I  had  to  go  back  to  his  office  for  a 
sort  of  check.  He  was  on  vacation.  His  partner  saw  me.  His  partner  was  a 
young  man  about  his  age,  and  he  said  to  me,  'How  come  you  had  this?  And  I 
told  him.  He  said,  'You  are  going  to  regret  this!'  That's  his  partner!  So  I 
thought,  'Gee,  am  I  going  to  regret  it?'  Which  I  recognize  as  being  highly 
unprofessional,  stupid  behavior.  It  would  have  been  legitimate,  I  think,  for  him 
to  ask  me  if  I  wanted  to  talk  about  any  of  my  feelings  about  it,  but  no,  he  was 
going  to  tell  me  how  I  was  going  to  feel.  And  this  was  his  partner  he  was 
criticizing.  I  tell  you,  these  doctors!  Unbelieveable,  isn't  it? 

Elizabeth  explains  further  her  decision  not  to  have  children.  Although  she  thinks  she 

would  be  more  fulfilled  in  an  ideal  sense  if  she  did  have  children,  she  believes  that  given 

her  family  situation  and  the  fact  that  she  had  to  care  for  eight  brothers  and  both  parents, 

by  age  18  she  had  given  away  all  the  mothering  energy  she  had  to  give. 

I  don't  regret  having  my  hysterectomy,  or  not  having  children.  I  regret  the 
fact  that  I  wasn't  born  into  a  situation  with  conditions  where  I  could,  you 
know.  Like  I  think  I  would  be  more  fulfilled  as  a  woman  if  I  did  have  children, 
in  the  sense  of  going  back  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  you  know,  an  ideal  sense. 

An  ideal  sense.  Like  when  I  say  that  I  would  be  more  fulfilled,  I  don't  mean  /, 
me.  I  think  it  would  drive  me  crazy  .  .  .  er.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  been 
born,  or,  'wouldn't  it  have  been  nice'  to  be  born  into  a  settled  family  where 
there  was  lots  of  love,  where  you  were  set  up  to  be  a  really  good  mother.  I 
think  that  would  have  been  nice.  But  then  you  see,  if  I  think  like  that,  then  I 
have  to  think  about  giving  up  all  the  other  stuff  I’ve  ever  had,  which  I  couldn't 
do  either.  It’s  almost  like  saying,  'I  wish  I  wasn’t  who  I  am'  Which  I  can't 
really  say.  But  I  certainly  don't  recommend  that  women  rush  into 
hysterectomies,  without  thinking  about  it  and  feeiing  about  it  and  all  that. 

Because  I  think  I'm  quite  exceptional,  in  that  regard.  Children  wouldn't  do  well 
with  me,  and  I  wouldn't  do  well  with  them.  Plus  the  fact  that  I've  always  had 
this  economic  theory  that  you  have  so  much  mothering  energy,  and  I  think  I 
dispensed  all  of  mine  by  the  time  I  was  18.  For  sure!  And  more!  Like  I  felt 
that  I  did  a  very,  very  poor  job  dealing  with  my  brothers,  meeting  their  needs 
while  they  grew  up.  Yeah,  I  was  only  a  child,  and  I  recognize  that  I  couldn’t 
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give  what  !  didn't  get,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  But  I  still  felt  very,  very 
responsible  for  them.  My  youngest  brother  suicided.  My  oldest  brother  is  on 
permanant  disability  -  psychiatric  disability.  Two  of  my  other  brothers,  three 
I  think,  are  quite  -  I  don't  like  to  say  ill,  because  I  don't  like  the  medical  model 
-  but  suffering.  They've  had  very,  very  hard  times  as  adults.  And  I  feel  like, 
well,  certainly  their  younger  experience  didn't  help.  Logically  I  know  I’m  not 
responsible,  but  I  wish  I  could  have  done  better,  you  know.  And  I  recognize 
that  if  I  had  done  better,  maybe  they  wouldn't  have  been  suffering  as  much  as 
they  do.  But  that’s  just  kind  of  a  fantasy.  You  know,  you  just  can't  wish  that 
you  were  born  a  mature  woman  with  a  lot  of  emotional  warmth  to  give 
people.  I  never  made  it  a  high  priority  you  see,  because  I  was  always  running 
around  working,  and  being  first  in  my  class,  and  taking  care  of  all  of  the  little 
crises  that  came  up.  I  think  it  probably  is  true  -  I  never  did  talk  to  them  much. 
Except  in  terms  of  giving  directions.  I  remember  giving  a  lot  of  directions. 

Stuff  like  that.  But  I  don't  remember  sitting  and  listening  to  them  very  much. 

That  not  having  had  a  loving  warm  family  to  care  for  her  affects  Elizabeth  in  her 

adulthood  is  validated  in  her  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  regret  or  resent  in 

your  life?."  She  wonders  about  the  sense  of  security  that  people  must  have  who  have 

been  loved  as  children.  It  would  have  been  nice,  she  concludes,  to  have  had  parents  who 

had  been  able  to  take  control  of  their  own  lives  and  find  support  for  themselves  outside 

of  their  family,  so  that  they  would  have  had  something  to  give  her. 

And  I  regret  that  I  don't  have  a  good,  warm  family  that  I  can  identify  with.  I 
think  of  people  that  do  as  very,  very  fortunate,  and  that  they  must  feel  a 
security  and  something  inside  that  I  don't  know  anything  about.  But  it’s  a  hard 
thing.  From  their  point  of  view,  they  don't  understand  a  lot  of  people  that  I 
understand,  because  of  my  experience.  So  I  don't  know.  Like  I'm  not  so  sure 
that  one  should  question  one's  fate  -  those  accidents  that  are  given  to  one, 
kind  of  thing.  But  I  think  that  would  be  really  neat,  to  have  a  family  that  I 
could  relate  to.  I  wish  I  had  had  parents  who  had  gone  through  a  lot  of 
struggles  and  grown,  and  who  could  have  given  me  advice  along  the  way, 
based  on  their  experience.  I  didn't.  I  always  felt  ahead  of  my  parents.  I 
never  had  the  experience  of  having  somebody  there  who  I  could  go  to  and 
discuss  those  things.  That  would  have  been  really  nice.  I  always  gave  advice 
All  the  time  that  I  was  at  university  I  was  writing  my  mother,  advising  her  It 
would  have  been  nice  if  my  mother  had  a  group  of  women  her  age  that  she 
was  involved  with,  who  were  able  to  give  her  the  help  she  really  needed  -  to 
grow,  you  know,  that  kind  of  thing. 

Elizabeth  s  responses  to  the  question,  "in  what  ways  have  you  experienced 
yourself  as  powerless?",  reaffirm  her  belief  that  she  is  still  suffering  to  some  extent 
from  the  accumulated  effect  of  her  life-long  traumas.  She  emphasizes  that  she 
continues  to  feel  vulnerable  to  stress,  unable  to  control  her  emotions  and  in  need  of 
much  rest. 

My  vulnerability  to  stress,  right  now.  Like  the  episodes  I'm  telling  you  about 
where  I  felt  so  powerful,  I  know  I  couldn't  cope  with  that  right  now.  And  that 
feels  like  a  loss  of  part  of  myself.  Because  I  don’t  know  what  it  is,  like  I’m 
not  able  to  push  down  my  emotions  enough  to  think  very  clearly,  at  times. 

You  have  to  be  able  to  do  that,  you  know,  if  you're  going  to  deal  with  crises 
You  just  have  to  stop  feeling.  And  I  don’t  think  I  have  that  ability  right  now.  I 
would  say  that’s  one  of  my  greatest  feelings  of  powerlessness.  Also  I  have  a 
greater  need  for  rest,  sleep.  I  have  a  greater  need  than  most  people  do.  That 
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often  makes  me  feel  powerless.  I  can't  work  five  days  a  week  and  go  out 
every  evening,  and  do  my  thing  You  see,  I  think  I  should  be  able  to.  Because 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  and  there's  always  meetings  to  go  to,  and 
courses  and  stuff  like  that,  and  I  just  can't  do  it.  Like  this  last  term  where  I 
took  this  accounting  course,  and  ended  up  exhausted.  You  sort  of  sense 
your  limits  and  I  don't  like  them  I  really  don't  like  them,  but  the  only  way  I  can 
stay  powerful  is  to  live  within  them,  if  you  know  what  I  mean?  I  had  a  call 
from  one  of  the  women  today  that  I  most  admire  for  her  never-ending 
sources  of  energy.  And  she  says  to  me  -  I  didn't  talk  to  her  during  Christmas 
-  and  she  says,  'Oh,  the  reason  you  didn't  talk  to  me  is  because  I  was  in  the 
hospital.'  I  said,  'What?'  She  says,  'Hepatitis.  Jaundice.  For  two  months  I 
worked  like  a  demon  night  and  day  to  make  money,  and  I  have  a  good  two 
months  off  now,  of  work.  I  can't  work.  What  good  was  it?'  And  I  thought, 
'Well,  she  is  a  person  too,  then,  who  is  going  to  have  to  learn  to  live  within 
limits.'  You  know?  And  that  sort  of  reminds  me  that  people  do  have  their 
limits.  It  makes  me  feel  more  a  part  of  the  human  race.  Because  I  do  very 
poorly  unless  I  have  enough  rest 

Another  aspect  of  Elizabeth’s  feeling  powerless  today  is  her  dependence  on  drugs. 

Although  she  fears  being  addicted,  she  also  fears  facing  mental  confusion,  sleepless 

nights  and  a  possible  inability  to  function  at  her  regular,  nine-to-five  job. 

I  am  annoyed  at  needs  I  have  Like  I  need  to  take  Elavil  at  times,  probably  a 
little  bit  all  the  time  I  should  say,  because  it's  mostly  all  the  time  that  I  take  a 
little  bit,  and  sometimes  more.  And  I  don't  see  the  possibility  of  getting  away 
from  it.  And  then  I  take  a  very  small  amount  of  Ritalin  in  the  morning  I  think 
the  only  way  I  could  get  away  from  those  things  is  to  be  enough  in  touch 
with  myself  that  I  was  getting  a  great  deal  of  peace.  Sometimes  I  think  about 
it  and  I  think,  'Well,  the  fact  that  I  need  to  take  those  Elavils  and  Ritalin  is 
indication  that  I'm  not  living  properly,  that  I  should  reorganize  my  life  so  that  I 
don't  need  those  kinds  of  things.’  But  then  the  other  side  of  it  says  to  me, 
'Well,  you  do  have  permanent  brain  damage  Maybe  you  can't  realistically  get 
away  from  them  no  matter  how  you  lived.  But  sometimes  I  think  maybe  I 
should  try  to  change  my  lifestyle  enough  so  that  I  could  try  getting  away 
from  it.  Like  I  take  two  point  five  milligrams  of  Ritalin  a  day,  which  is  a  very, 
very  small  amount.  A  lot  of  people  take  30,  40  milligrams.  So  I'm  taking  two 
point  five  and  I  don't  have  any  desire  to  increase  any.  So  in  that  sense  it’s  not 
addicting.  But  then  I  did  have  this  woman  psychiatrist  tell  me  I  was  addicted, 
and  that  bothered  me.  But  I  thought  a  lot  about  it,  and  I  thought,  ’Well, 
whatever  the  problem  is,  it's  probably  not  going  to  happen,  because  I'm  taking 
such  small  amounts.'  I  don't  know.  Taking  them  means  that  I'm  able  to  work 
at  a  full  time  job.  I  think  that's  the  main  thing.  When  I  wasn't  taking  them  I 
would  go  through  periods  when  I  would  develop  very  similar  kinds  of 
symptoms  to  the  flu  all  of  the  time.  And  a  lot  of  sort  of  mental  confusion  at 
times  because  of  fatigue.  Like  the  only  reason  I  take  Elavil  is  to  sleep  better. 
And  so  if  I  don't,  then  I  have  a  lot  of  sleepless  periods.  If  I  wasn’t  working  I 
could  live  around  them.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean?  But  because  I  am 
working  I  have  to  be  able  to  be  functional  during  the  time  I'm  working. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  make  too  great  demands  on  myself  when  I'm  working. 

And  I  work  on  that,  consciously,  trying  to  put  myself  under  less  stress,  things 
like  that.  I  think  basically  the  Ritalin  counteracts  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
Elavil.  The  lethargy.  I  can  remember  taking,  for  example,  100  milligrams  of 
Elavil  at  night,  which  is  not  a  very  large  dose.  I  think  I  was  on  225  milligrams 
of  Elavil  a  day,  for  about  three  years.  And  I  know  people  who  can't  function 
on  1000.  That  was  after  I  got  out  of  Oliver,  for  about  two,  three  years  after 
that.  And  I  was  not  able  to  function  enough  to  get  -  I  know  I  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  do  the  job  I  do  now.  I  was  working  at  a  very  menial  type  of 
clerical  work,  and  my  mind  would  go  through  things  like  slipping  -  I  would 
call  it  'mind-slip',  in  which  I  wouldn't  make  connections,  logical  kinds  of 
connections.  So  that  I  was  doing  a  lot  of  really  stupid  error  type  things.  Like 
I  was  keeping  charge  of  the  time,  and  it  would  just  lapse  on  me  and  I  would 
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make  errors,  very,  very  often.  And  it  seems  to  me,  since  I've  been  taking  the 
Ritalin,  that  kind  of  mind-slip,  that  lack  of  connection,  has  stopped.  Most  of 
the  time  1  take  50  milligrams  of  Elavil  now,  which  is  two  small  yellow  tablets. 

It  would  be  interesting,  you  know,  eventually  I'll  try  an  experiment  of  not 
taking  the  Ritalin.  I  go  for  two  days  a  week  without  Ritalin,  as  sort  of  insuring 
that  I  get  enough  rest  and  that  I  don't  get  hyped  up  on  it  -  that's  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  And  most  of  the  time  I'm  able  to  function  fairly  well.  So 
eventually  I  think  I'll  try  to  get  off  of  it.  Because  it  could  be  sort  of  a  circular 
thing  where  I  take  the  Ritalin,  therefore  I  need  the  Elavil  to  sleep  Because 
one  of  the  side  effects  of  Ritalin  is  insomnia.  So  logically  it  would  be  better 
for  me  to  get  off  both  of  them  and  depend  on  my  own  cycle,  kind  of  thing.  I 
haven't  had  a  regular  cycle  for  at  least  10  years,  so  it's  been  a  long  time. 

Elizabeth  also  describes  her  experience  of  feeling  powerless  in  the  face  of  certain 

psychologists'  theories  about  independence  and  self-centeredness.  They  encouraged 

her  to  refuse  to  support  her  common-law  husband,  Joseph,  insisting  that  he  could  be 

responsible  for  himself  -  messages  she  thought  she  should  attend  to,  because  they 


were,  after  all,  the  experts. 


There’s  another  experience  of  being  powerless.  When  I  went  to  the  Aberhart 
Hospital,  first  I  went  there  for  their  full-time  program  for  four  months,  and 
then  I  went  for  two  or  three  years  to  their  follow-up,  which  was  a  group 
therapy,  which  happened  once  a  week,  for  two  hours.  The  main  thing  they 
attempted  to  impress  upon  me  was  to  learn  how  to  say,  No1  to  people,  and 
to  trust  that  they  would  have  the  resources  to  deal  with  what  they  would 
have  to  deal  with.  Okay.  It  even  went  so  far  as  a  demonstration  by  one  of 
the  psychologists  there  who  was  an  expert  in  psychodrama,  setting  himself 
up  as  me,  dealing  with  the  person  who  was  suicidal,  and  telling  that  person, 

'I'm  sorry,  I  have  nothing  to  give  you.  I  know  you  can  take  care  of  yourself 
Okay.  So  that  was  the  message.  I  always  doubted  that,  you  see.  And  in 
Joseph’s  case  I  did  doubt  it.  And  the  other  message  the  Aberhart  gives,  of 
course,  is  that  you  are  first,  come  hell  and  high  water.  'You  are  first.  You 
know?  Which  I  don't  believe  either.  But  when  I  left  Joseph,  knowing  he  was 
suicidal,  knowing  that  his  situation  would  get  worse,  I  rationalized  by  telling 
myself/ 'Well  the  Aberhart  says  that  everybody  has  the  resources  and  the 
Aberhart  must  know  what  they're  talking  about  because  these  are  experts. 

Right?’  Because  I  was  still  in  that  stage  where  I  was  convinced  that  experts 

are  experts. 

However,  acting  on  her  gut  feelings  that  Joseph  needed  help  to  cope,  Elizabeth  pushed 


him  to  seek  psychiatric  help.  After  seeing  four  psychiatrists,  none  of  whom  offered 
him  help  with  his  problems,  Joseph  committed  suicide.  Realizing  that  the  psychiatrists 
were  incompetent,  that  they  had  been  impatient  with  Joseph,  had  concluded  he  was 
beyond  help  and  had  neglected  to  pass  on  to  each  other  information  about  him  that  she 


had  provided  in  a  letter,  Elizabeth  felt  "absolutely  powerless." 

And  I  think  in  my  guts  I  knew  different.  However,  knowing  that  in  my  guts  I 
knew  different,  I  pushed  Joseph  to  go  to  psychiatry.  I  did  things  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  get  into  psychiatry  and  what  I  felt  would  be  for  him  to 
beain  understanding  him.  I  wrote  to  his  first  psychiatrist,  for  example,  at 
lenqth  He  was  rejected  by  psychiatry  -  by  four  successive  psychiatrists, 
because  'He  did  not,  obviously,  have  the  resources  '  His  thing  was 
osvchosomatic  pain  -  he  had  three  major  chest  surgeries.  All  the  reading  I 
did  on  people  who  have  psychosomatic  problems  with  no  organic  base, 
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emphasized  the  fact  that  they  need  somebody  to  deal  with  them  over  a  long 
period  of  time  to  get  through  the  belief.  They  have  a  fixed  belief.  And  it 
takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  convince  them  that  there  are  emotional  things 
that  are  causing  this.  I  never  doubted  that  there  were  emotional  things  that 
were  causing  this.  I  mean  everything  was  there,  and  I  knew  what  I  thought 
were  the  reasons.  His  first  doctor  was  impatient  with  him,  argued  with  him 
and  rejected  him  when  he  would  not  agree  with  the  doctor  that,  indeed,  it 
was  emotional  and  he  was  depressed  and  that's  why  he  had  chest  pain. 

Successively,  nobody  took  any  time  with  him.  His  last  doctor  decided,  he 
tells  me,  that  he  was  an  alcoholic  and  a  personality  disorder.  When  I  looked 
up  'personality  disorder'  in  my  psychiatric  reference  book,  it  says  that  the 
personality  disorder  person  is  not  really  sick,  they  just  are  a  worthless 
personality,  there  is  nothing  underneath  to  save.  I  think  that  that  whole  thing 
-  that  realizing  that  the  resources  are  not  in  society  -  left  me  with  a  great 
feeling  of  powerlessness.  I  mean,  nobody  would  do  anything.  And  on  top  of 
it  all,  I  found  out  that  the  letter  that  I  had  initially  written  was  never  transfered 
from  psychiatrist  to  psychiatrist.  In  fact,  one  of  the  psychiatrists  that  I 
showed  a  copy  to  later,  said,  'Oh,  I  wish  I  had  seen  that.  That  would  have 
changed  things.'  That's  powerlessness!  Because  my  bind  was,  'I  cannot 
harass  the  psychiatrists;  I  cannot  interfere.  They  will  be  -  you  see  this 
delusion  that  there  are  experts  who  are  responsible  -  they  will  call  upon  me 
if  they  need  me.'  And  of  course  Joseph  died  with  a  letter  in  his  pocket 
stating  that  he  was  fit  to  go  back  to  work.  Nothing  was  dealt  with.  That 
anger  that  I  felt  over  that  whole  thing,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  that 
you  can  do  about  it  -  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  never,  ever, 
ever  questions  the  actions  of  one  of  their  doctors,  except  as  a  token 
measure  -  there's  nothing  that  can  be  done1  It  related  back  to  all  the  people  I 
know  that  have  suicided,  whose  doctors  have  screwed  around  with  them. 

The  cover-ups,  the  incompetence,  the  negligence,  the  whole  thing.  That,  I 
think,  enrages  me  more  than  anything  I've  ever  met  in  my  whole  life.  I  would 
say  more  than  negligence  against  me.  And  I  feel  absolutely  powerless. 

Elizabeth  has  considered  fighting  back,  but  has  been  warned  that  if  she  challenges  the 

social  structure  she  will  be  destroyed.  She  sees  the  psychiatric  community  as  protecting 

not  just  their  own  members,  but  also  as  protecting  the  sacredness  of  the  family  and  the 

sanctity  of  motherhood.  This,  she  believes,  is  why  psychiatrists  are  unable  to  help 

suicidal  patients  -  they  will  not  interfere  with  or  speak  out  against  the  atrocities  that  go 

on  within  the  family  unit. 

I  have  learned  from  my  lawyer’s  secretary,  who  is  a  very,  very  wise  woman, 
that  if  I  pursue  it,  challenge  them,  they  will  deal  with  me.  Her  word  was,  They 
will  destroy  you.'  That  will  happen  if  I  challenge  the  social  structure  and 
suggest,  for  example,  that  psychiatrists  are  not  competent,  the  courts  are 
negligent  in  the  ways  they  deal  with  these  kinds  of  issues.  Suggest  that 
society  -  you  see,  my  basic  thing  about  this  death,  Joseph's  death,  is  that 
there  are  many  many  people  I  know  that  are  suicidal.  They  all  seem  to  have 
the  same  problem:  they  cannot  get  away  from  their  family.  They  cannot  start 
making  a  life  of  their  own,  taking  the  energy  out  of  the  family  that's  being 
destructive  to  them  and  starting  to  make  a  life  of  their  own.  And  I  think  a  lot 
of  it  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  nobody  points  out  to  them  -  through  the 
newspapers  their  psychiatrists  don't  tell  them  -  they  just  never  learn  that 
their  families  are  destructive,  that  they  have  a  right  and  an  obligation  to  get 
awav,  to  save  themselves.  There's  this  mythology  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
family  the  sanctity  of  motherhood.  It's  the  Judeo  Christian  thing,  its  the 
North-American  legal  thing,  and  nobody  wants  to  look  at  it.  I'm  not  sure  how 
much  of  that  the  fact  that  it's  never  challenged  publicly,  contributes  to  a 
oerson  like  Joseph  never  being  able  to  get  away.  But  I  think  it  does  a  lot.  As 
she  says  to  me  'If  you  push  it,  and  push  it  and  push  it,  they  will  destroy  you. 
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That's  powerless!  Because  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  If  I  allow  myself  -  and  I 
know  my  vulnerabilities  -  if  I  allow  myself  to  be  destroyed  to  the  extent  that 
I  cannot  function,  then  I  cannot  be  available  to  people  to  give  witness  to  what 
I  have  experienced  in  life,  kind  of  thing.  On  an  individual  basis.  And  yet  if  I 
don't  pursue  it,  then  in  a  public  sense,  it  will  sit  where  it  sits.  You  just  don't 
know  what  to  do. 


Giving  examples  from  her  own  experience  and  from  the  experience  of  people  she 
knows,  Elizabeth  explains  in  greater  depth  how  families  can  be  destructive.  She  is 
convinced  that  the  psychiatric  and  legal  professions  support  and  protect  this  destruction. 


When  Joseph  died,  the  day  after  he  died,  I  went  to  his  home  to  see  him, 
feeling  that  something  was  wrong.  His  family  told  me  that  I  could  not  speak 
with  him,  that  he  was  busy.  And  his  sister  was  there  from  Stettler,  and  I  said 
to  her  that  he  had  asked  me  to  do  his  income  tax,  and  I  wanted  to  come  over 
and  collect  the  information  for  it,  which  was  an  excuse.  What  I  really  wanted 
to  know  was,  was  he  okay  She  said,  'I've  come  from  Stettler  to  do  his 
income  tax.’  So  I  bought  this,  probably  rationalizing  like  I  say,  and  protecting 
myself  from  the  fact  that  he  was  dead  And  nobody  notified  me  of  his  death. 

I  found  out  through  a  friend.  There  was  just  nothing.  After  I  found  out  I 
talked  to  the  police,  the  RCMP  who  had  investigated  after  his  suicide.  The 
officer  that  talked  to  me  was  very  neutral,  and  I  felt  very  nervous  about  the 
whole  thing.  And  I  didn't  have  any  feelings  either  way  about  the  interview 
except  that  I  wanted  to  know  what  would  happen  with  the  statements  that  he 
was  taking  from  people  who  knew  Joseph.  He  told  me  that  it  would  be  used 
for  social  service,  and  to  help  social  services,  which  motivated  me  to  share 
with  him  some  of  my  experience  about  the  whole  thing.  I  found  out  later  that 
that  was  not  true.  That  that  information  was  never  going  to  be  available  to 
anybody  to  help  anybody,  that  it  was  only  to  be  used  by  the  coroner  s  office 
in  establishing  cause  of  death.  I  was  very,  very  angry  about  having  been  lied 
to.  And  I  told  the  coroner  that  on  the  phone  one  time  and  I  said,  'It's  very 
difficult  for  a  person  that’s  just  lost  somebody,  to  be  lied  to  about  the 
motivations  of  people  interviewing  them  about  what  happened.'  She 
understood  that,  and  we  talked  for  a  bit.  The  police  may  have  wanted  me  to 
feel  that  some  good  —  I  don't  know  what  it  was.  But  anyway,  to  find  out  that 
the  circumstances  surrounding  his  death  will  never  be  known,  the  truth  wiil 
never  be  known,  it  is  just  like  a  cover-up.  Like  he's  whisked  away  by  the 
family  his  friends  are  not  notified,  he’s  cremated,  secret  statements  are 
taken  put  on  file  in  a  secret  file  in  the  coroner’s  office.  Nobody  benefits. 
Nothing1  And  of  course  following  that  I  had  the  feelings  after  awhile  -  I  don  t 
know  where  they  came  from  -  that  the  will  was  invalid.  And  when  I  started 
feelinq  that  way  I  called  the  courthouse  and  discovered  that  the  will  had  just 
been  put  in  for  probate.  So  I  challenged  the  will.  I  said,  'I  know  its  invalid. 
Eventually  the  will  was  found.  I  have  a  copy.  It  is  an  invalid  will.  Which 
concerns  nobody.  Joseph’s  life  and  Joseph's  death  have  been  put  under  the 
carpet.  The  whole  significance  of  the  whole  thing  -  they  talk  about  all  this 
stuff  about  how  suicides  are  increasing  in  Alberta.  No  wonder!  Nobody 
wants  to  face  the  facts  of  why  people  suicide.  Because  they  might  shock  the 
people  who  want  to  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  motherhood,  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  family,  the  all-good  family.  I  don't  know  anybody  that  s 
suicided,  that  I  know  of,  wasn't  because  of  a  bind  of  trying  to  get  away  from 
their  family  and  feeling  guilty.  The  people  I  know  now  that  are  suicidal, 
thev're  in  the  bind.  The  same  bind.  Even  when  I  was  leaving  my  family,  after 
had  decided  I  had  to  do  it,  I  didn't  get  any  support  from  psychiatry;  I  didnt  get 
anv  support  from  my  fellow  patients  in  the  Aberhart  day  hospital.  Their 
statements  to  me  were,  'What  kind  of  a  person  are  you?  How  could  a 
person  do  this  to  their  family?'  Of  course  I  got  no  support  fr°m  ryiy.fJr^llY' 
to  say  the  least.  So  I  had  to  find  the  strength  to  do  that  myself.  Which  I  m 
luckv  that  I  did.  But  most  people  that  I  know  don't  have  that  strength. 

Because  I  see  them  stick  into  their  depressions,  stick  into  whatever  they  have 
-  it's  been  diagnosed  as  depression,  schizophrenia,  whatever.  Nobody  will 
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say  to  them,  'You're  right.  Your  family  is  being  destructive.'  Nobody  will  sit 
down  and  analyze  with  them  the  behaviors  between  them  and  their  family 
members  and  say,  'What's  happening?'  Why?  Why  won't  psychiatry  do  it?  I 
say  it  s  because  they  don't  want  to  work.  Like  this  woman  I  know  who  is 
schizophrenic,  who's  trying  to  get  out  of  her  family.  I  gave  her  an  article 
from  Time  Magazine,  on  the  process  in  schizophrenic  families.  And  she 
identified  it  at  once  and  she  started  laughing  and  she  says,  'Not  only  that,  let 
me  tell  you  more.’  And  she  was  really  excited.  And  I  said,  'Take  it  to  your 
psychiatrist.'  She  took  it  to  him.  He  read  it.  He  said,  'Oh  well,  I  guess  that  is 
one  school  of  thought  on  schizophrenia.'  And  he  refused  to  discuss  it.  What 
he  did  do  is  he  became  quite  suspicious  of  me,  and  warned  her  not  to  let  me 
take  over  her  life,  you  see.  Why  the  suspicion  of  me?  Why  the  rejection  of 
talking  about  what  she  thought  she  needed  to  talk  about?  Can  you  tell  me 
why?  Here's  a  woman  who  wants  to  deal  with  reality,  who  s  got  all  these^ 
feelings  that  somebody's  out  to  destroy  her.  She  says  things  to  me  like,  'My 
father's  tone  of  voice,  I  know  it's  destroying  my  brain.’  Okay,  that  s  symbolic; 

I'm  sure  it's  very  meaningful  and  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.  She  says  he  has 
a  different  tone  of  voice  for  her  than  he  has  for  anybody  else  in  the  world. 

A  special  tone  of  voice.  Okay,  he  probably  does.  Why  won't  psychiatry  deal 
with  that?  All  they  want  to  do  for  her  is  get  her  medication  correct.  So 
there's  powerlessness. 

Speaking  specifically  of  her  sense  of  powerlessness  within  the  legal  structure,  Elizabeth 

explains  that  as  a  common-law  wife  she  had  no  status  upon  Joseph's  death.  The 

psychological,  emotional  bond  between  Joseph  and  herself  was  considered  irrelevant 

whereas  the  destructive  but  holy  tie  he  had  to  his  biological  family  was  considered  to  be 

of  paramount  importance  -  perceived  as  the  only  legal  bond. 

I  was  also  powerless  as  Joseph's  common-law  wife.  You  see,  I  have  no 
rights.  I  can  say,  'Yes  I  was  a  common-law  wife,’  by  certain  definitions.  For 
example,  we  were  registered  in  the  community  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  things  like 
that.  We  lived  together  for  two  years.  We  had  a  marriage  license.  In  certain 
people  s  definition  we  were  common— law.  That  made  no  difference.  You 
see  in  Alberta  I  have  no  status,  I  had  no  status,  it  was  as  if  I  didn't  exist;  that 
in  terms  of  Joseph's  life  and  death  I  had  no  importance.  All  that  mattered  in 
Joseph's  situation  after  he  died  was  who  had  legal  right  to  his  property.  That 
is  the  only  valid  question  that  the  court  in  Alberta  will  deal  with.  Any  other 
auestion,  the  validity  of  the  will  -  they  know  it’s  invalid,  it's  all  laid  out  for 
them,  it's  invalid  -  doesn't  matter.  They  are  going  to  probate  jt  as  a  valid  will. 

It  just  doesn't  matter.  And  it’s  not  the  issue  of  my  inheriting,  it  is  the  fact  that 
I  no  longer  exist.  And  his  family's  rejection  of  me,  as  absolutely  insignificant, 
is  perfectly  correct,  legally.  They  are  right  in  tune  with  legal  reality.  I  do  not 
exist  in  the  legal  sense,  and  they  know  that,  and  thats  how  they  treat  me, 
have  always  treated  me.  The  bond,  the  psychological  reality,  the  emotional 
reality,  the  wish  of  the  dead  person;  none  of  that  makes  any  difference. 

When  I  first  talked  to  my  lawyer  about  it  he  said,  ’Well,  if  you  want  to  make 
the  will  invalid,  you  will  have  to  prove  that  Joseph  was  unable  to  resist  the 
coercion  of  his  mother.'  The  coercion  of  his  mother  was  laid  out;  she 
admitted  it.  She  called  his  lawyer,  she  sat  him  down,  and  she  made  him  write 
the  will.  He  said,  'You'll  have  to  prove  that  he  was  unable  to  resist  And  my 
first  reaction  was,  'I  can't  even  talk  to  you  about  this,  because  if  he  was 
unable  to  resist  he  would  be  alive  today.  And  if  you  cant  see  thai,  then  lets 
not  talk  about  this  anymore.'  It  was  just  a  round-robin.  I  wonder  if  it  were 
the  other  way  around,  you  know,  if  it  was  a  woman  that  was  living 
common-law  with  a  man,  the  woman  suicided,  the  man  was  left:  would  he  be 
treated  as  shabbily?  I'm  not  sure.  I  think  he  would  be  treated  better  by  the 
courts.  But  I  don't  know  of  course. 
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Taking  legal  action  to  delay  the  probation  of  Joseph's  will,  which  Elizabeth  felt  to 

be  invalid,  gave  her  a  sense  of  power.  Asked,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced 

feeling  powerful?"  she  explains  that  coming  to  a  clear  understanding  of  what  had 

happened  to  Joseph  in  the  hands  of  his  family  and  the  psychiatrists,  learning  how  the 

legal  system  works,  and  acting  on  this  information,  made  her  feel  powerful. 

I  have  felt  powerful  taking  the  postion  I  did  about  Joseph's  will.  And  I  felt 
powerful  and  I  will  feel  powerful  when  I  deal  with  the  judge  who  made  the 
judgment.  Because  the  decision  of  the  court  was  to  not  deal  with  the  validity 
of  the  will,  saying  it  did  not  matter  as  long  as  there  was  no  money  in  it  for 
me.  Therefore,  I  could  not  challenge  the  validity  of  the  will.  They  would  put 
it  through  probate  as  a  valid  will,  even  knowing  it  was  not  valid,  because  the 
issue  of  the  money  would  not  change.  So  I  thought  about  this  for  about  two 
weeks,  and  it  finally  came  to  me  that  the  courts  were  treating  Joseph  in 
exactly  the  same  way  his  family  had  treated  him  -  reducing  him  to  his  money; 
not  considering  his  intentions  or  his  wishes  to  be  of  any  importance.  And  so 
then  I  wrote  my  lawyer  a  letter  finally,  and  told  him  that  I  must  congratulate 
Joseph's  mother  because  she's  right  in  tune  with  the  legal  morality,  ethics, 
consciousness  of  the  legal  system  in  Canada.  Now  my  lawyer's  going  to 
write  back  to  me  and  tell  me  I'm  full  of  it,  you  know.  But  I  don't  think  he  will 
miss  the  point.  It’s  a  woman  judge,  by  the  way.  And  I  went  down  to  read  her 
decision.  And  it  says,  that  since  I  have  nothing  to  benefit,  then  why  challenge 
the  will?  They'll  probate  an  invalid  will!.  That’s  justice,  you  see.  The  feelings, 
the  intentions,  the  dignity,  the  integrity,  the  person  doesn  t  matter.  All  that 
matters  is  the  money.  But  you  see,  facing  it  and  dealing  with  it  over  a  period 
of  time,  feeling  it,  meditating  on  it,  and  coming  up  to  sort  of  a  thing  that's 
going  on,  made  me  feel  very  powerful  -  that  I  could  reach  that  conclusion, 
that  the  courts  are  treating  him  the  way  his  mother  treated  him.  And  that  s 
what  was  really  bothering  me 

Elizabeth  associates  the  experience  of  being  powerful  to  her  own  personal  congruence 
-  a  sense  of  her  perceptions,  feelings,  thoughts  and  actions  working  together  to  the 
benefit  of  herself  and  others.  She  gives  an  example  of  when  she  felt  powerful  in  this 


sense. 


When  I  think  of  powerful  I  think  the  word  that  comes  to  my  mind  is 
congruence  I  feel  powerful  when  I  am  relating  to  somebody  and  being 
conqruent  And  what  I'm  saying  is  really  what  I'm  feeling  at  the  time,  sort  of 
thinq.  For  example,  I  was  at  Joan's  after  her  marriage  and  spent  quite  a  bit  of 
the  day  with  her,  her  new  husband,  and  her  two  children  And  at  one  point 
her  son  started  making  some  statements  about  his  tensions  with  her 
ex-husband,  his  father,  and  went  on  at  some  length.  Her  present  new 
husband  became  more  and  more,  I  guess,  agitated.  I  could  feel  it.  And  so 
finally  he  said  'I  don't  know  if  anything  said  by  your  ex-husband  should  be 
repeated  by  your  son  to  you.  I  don't  believe  it  should  happen.  So  it  started 
rather  a  big  discussion.  I  was  sitting  next  to  Joan  and  I  said,  Joan  -  she  was 
handling  it  as  an  intellectual  proposition,  that  she  felt  that  her  son  had  to 
speak  truely.  And  I  said  very  softly  to  her,  'Joan,  I  don't  think  that  s  the  issue 
here.'  And  she  turned  to  me,  very  quickly,  and  she  said.  Be  quiet,  everybody! 

I  want  to  hear  what  the  issue  is.'  And  I  said,  'Well  I  dont  know.  I II  just  tell 
vou  what  I  feel.  I  think  that  Michael  (her  new  husband)  is  sensing  the 
possibility  that  his  daughters  will  go  back  to  their  mother  and  repeat  things  he 
has  said,  and  is  identifying  with  your  ex-husband  in  that  way.  So  she 
confronted  him  with  this  and  he  said,  'Yes,  there  was  that.  It  wasnt  being 
right,  so  much  as  speaking  what  I  sensed  was  happening,  you  see.  And  I  felt 
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very  powerful  at  that  moment,  because  it  cut  through  the  sort  of  argument 
about  does  he  have  the  right  to  speak,  and  centered  it  on  his  discomfort 
about  the  possibility  that  his  daughters  would  go  back  to  their  mother  and 
start.  And  also  because  some  of  the  things  that  her  ex-husband  had  done 
were  funny,  and  I  mean  riduculous  funny,  and  so  we  sat  there  are  sort  of 
giggled  about  them  -  partly  to  relieve  the  son's  anxiety  about  them.  Do  you 
know  what  I  mean?  For  example,  he  had  shot  himself  in  the  foot,  and  went 
on  and  on  about  this  and  his  father  s  reactions.  And  we  went,  Ho, ho, ho!  Isn't 
that  tremendous!  You  shot  yourself  in  the  foot!  Isn't  that  unbelievable?  and 
sort  of  poo-pooing  the  fact  that  his  father  took  it  so  seriously.  And  other 
things  like  that.  Her  new  husband  felt  like  we  were  making  fun  of  her 
ex-husband,  which  I  don’t  think  was  the  thing  that  was  happening.  I  don't 
know.  And  I  said  at  the  time,  'Like  I  don't  know  how,  when  I'm  close  to  a 
person,  it's  very  difficult  for  me  to  be  confidential  about  what's  going  on  with 
me'  And  I  still  feel  that  what  he  was  demanding  of  the  children  was  too 
heavy  for  them  to  carry.  Because  he  was  asking  the  children  to  be 
responsible  for  the  parents'  feelings.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean7 

Another  aspect  of  feeling  powerful  for  Elizabeth  is  her  ability  to  tolerate  other  people  s 

anger  -  something  she  learned  in  nurse's  training  She  recalls  her  confusion  upon 

realizing  that  the  psychiatric  personnel  at  the  Alberta  Hospital  could  not  withstand  the 


patients'  anger  the  way  she  could 

Another  thing  that  makes  me  feel  powerful,  and  I  think  it  is  a  power  of  mine, 
is  people  can  get  very  angry  at  me,  and  scream  and  carry  on,  and  it  doesn't 
bother  me.  I  think  that  comes  from  nursing,  because  you  learn  not  to  take 
anything  personally.  That  was  one  of  the  basic  things  they  taught  us  in 
nursing:  'Your  patient  will  get  angry  at  you,  when  they're  frustrated, 
particularly  if  they  think  you  care,  and  don't  take  it  personally.’  In  fact,  they 
would  say,  'Put  a  heavy  bonus  on  it,  because  you're  probably  helping  them  a 
great  deaf by  standing  there  and  letting  them  be  angry.'  And  so  I  do  this,  you 
know  And  this  was  one  of  the  things  that  really  puzzled  me  when  I  went  to 
Alberta  Hospital.  So  few  of  these  psychiatric  people  have  the  ability  to 
withstand  a  patient's  anger.  They  certainly  have  no  ability  to  value  it;  they 
punish  it!  And  I  used  to  sit  there  and  I  d  think,  'Jesus,  you  are  psychiatric 
personnel;  I’m  only  a  medical-surgical  nurse,  and  I’ve  learned  to  deal  with  it 
and  value  it.  Why  can't  you7'  They  take  it  personally.  Can  you  believe  it7 
That  s  I  think  one  of  the  really  strong  things  I  have.  And  it  worked  a  lot  of 
times  because  it  increases  the  amount  of  trust  people  have  in  me,  if  I  won  t 
qet  all  upset  and  punishing,  and  rejecting,  after  they've  been  angry.  Like  this 
qirl  who's  schizophrenic,  you  know,  she  called  me  up  one  night  and  started 
lavinq  on  me  all  the  difficulties  she’s  having,  and  screaming  and  yelling  and  all 
this  kind  of  stuff,  how  it  was  so  hard.  And  so  I  sat  there  listening  to  it  and 
said  'Yes'  And  then  she  got  very  penitential,  you  know,  fearing  I  would  take 
it  personally  and  this  kind  of  thing  And  I  told  her,  'No,  do  your  thing  ’  And  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  told  her,  'You  sound  healthier  to  me  than  I've  ever  heard 
vou.  It’s  qreat.'  She  was  really  getting  angry  about  the  fact  that  she  had  to 
grow  up  you  see,  that's  essentially  the  thing.  'Well  sure,  why  not:  Its 
somthinq  to  get  angry  about.'  So  that  I  recognize  as  a  strength.  I  never  did 
vou  know  before  I  recognized  how  few  psychiatric  people  could  handle 
anqer  It  is  a  real  problem1  And  I  used  to  think  while  I  was  at  Oliver,  you 
know!  these  patients  that  go  around  breaking  windows  and  stuff  like  that 
it’s  because  nobody  will  listen  to  their  anger.  And  then  of  course  they  get 
punished  you  see.  Awful!  Awful1  And  I  feel  that  I  dont  do  that.  I  dont  do 
that  to  people.  In  fact  I  have  to  admit  that  I  really  feel  pretty  good  when  ^ 
somebody  blows  up  at  me.  I  feel  really  warm  like,  'Good,  it's  helping  them, 
kind  of  thing.  And  I  feel  powerful,  partly  because  I  recognize  how  few 
people  can  do  that. 

Elizabeth  also  confirms  that  she  feels  powerful  knowing  that  she  can  support  people 
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who  are  going  through  a  crisis.  Being  overinvolved  with  too  many  people,  however,  can 


result  in  her  feeling  out  of  touch  with  herself,  weakened,  resentful  and  without  power. 
She  is  learning  to  say  'No'  to  people,  however,  to  ensure  that  she  doesn't  become 
overinvolved  to  her  own  detriment.  Saying  'No'  also  makes  her  feel  powerful 


I  feel  powerful  supporting  people  through  crises  I  think.  Like  this  girl  thats 
supposedly  schizophrenic,  trying  to  leave  her  family,  and  going  through  the 
exercise  with  her  of  giving  her  support,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
straight-forwardly  refusing  to  replace  her  family  and  her  mother.  Its  touchy, 
you  know.  When  I  am  overinvolved  in  a  lot  of  activity  with  other  people,  I 
lose  my  sense  of  power.  I  feel  out  of  touch  with  myself.  And  then  I  feel 
weak,  weakened.  And  it  results  in  resentment,  I  know. 

I  feel  powerful  I  think,  when  I  say  'No.  Which  I  don't  do  a  lot.  Like 
when  I  pull  my  phone  out  of  the  wall.  That's  sort  of  powerful  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  feel  powerful  confronting,  but  I  don't  confront  that  much  ^ 
When  I  do  I  fee!  powerful,  but  I  don't  confront  an  awful  lot.  I  think  a  lot  of 
the  time  I  feel  like,  'Why  bother?  Or,  I  his  person  has  the  right  to  be  this  lie 
that  they’ve  fallen  into.  Why  bother  challenging  it?  And  part  of  that  goes 
back  to  the  fact  that  I  remember  a  statement  by  a  woman  who  taught  me  a 
course  in  human  relations.  She  said,  'If  you  don't  want  to  be  involved  with  a 
person,  don't  confront  them.’  And  I  always  think  about  that.  Its  like  Joans 
situation.  I'm  involved  with  Joan,  I  choose  to  stay  involved,  so  the 
confrontation. 


The  importance  to  Elizabeth  of  being  able  to  help  others  is  validated  in  her  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  do  you  value  in  yourself?"  That  people  come  to  Elizabeth  in  crisis 
means  to  her  that  they  trust  her.  Elizabeth  elaborates  on  the  loss  of  power  she 
sometimes  experiences  when  she  is  overwhelmed  by  another  s  pain.  This  means  to  hei 


that  confidentiality  has  now  become  an  issue  for  her  to  resolve. 

I  quess  I  value  the  fact  that  I  can  give  something  of  significance  to  somebody 
if  I  choose  to  do  so.  I  value  the  fact  that  when  people  are  very  deeply  in 
trouble  they  will  come  to  me.  It  just  seems  that  the  worse  trouble  they  re  in 
the  more  they'll  come  to  me,  that  kind  of  thing.  And  that  to  me  is  meaningful. 

It  means  that  they  value  me  as  a  person  they  can  turn  to  when  they're  in  pain 
or  in  conflict,  or  suffering.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  I  say,  Im  wrestling  wit 
the  confidence  thing  because  a  lot  of  times  I  feel  overwhelmeo  by  the  kinds 
of  things  that  I  hear  people  telling  me.  I  remember  one  time  I  was  in  my 
office,  and  two  things  had  happened  that  I  had  been  told  about  One  of  thern 
was  about  a  woman  who  is  getting  a  divorce  after  finding  her  husband  in  bed 
with  her  husband's  sister.  And  apparently  she  had  told  two  or  three  people  in 
the  office  about  it,  went  on  vacation,  came  back,  and  the  whole  office  knew. 
Well  I  didn't  know  but  she  said  the  whole  office  knew.  And  that  must  have 
been  tremendously  painful  for  her.  And  we  talked  a  lot  about  you  know, 
how  can  you  trust  people,  or  how  are  you  handling  this  kind  of  thing.  And 
recoqnized  that  there  was  no  way  that  I  could  repeat  that  to  anyone.  And  it 
was  very  difficult.  That,  and  there  was  another  thing  that  came  up.  And  I 
remember  just  going  over  to  one  of  the  women  in  the  office  and  she  said  to 
me  'How  are  you?'  And  I  just  burst  out  in  tears  because  I  just  felt  so 
overwhelmed.  And  yet  you  see,  I  wouldn't  want  these  people  not  to  come  to 
me.  Because  I  want  them  to  feel  that  they  can  trust  me.  But  it  s  really  hard  at 
times.  Because  you  feel  so  keenly  what  they’ve  been  going  through, 
particularly  this  one  that  her  husband  was  with  his  sister.  And  most  people,  in 
our  office  anyway,  would  handle  that  by  making  light  of  it,  and  making  it  a+ 

‘Oh  well,  ha  ha  ha,'  story,  'Have  you  heard  the  latest?  kind  of  thing,  rather  than 
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feeling  the  pain  that  that  woman  must  be  going  through.  I  suppose  that's  their 
way  of  coping  I  was  also  glad  that  nobody  had  come  and  told  me  about  it, 
because  when  she  came  to  me  and  she  told  me  about  it  I  could  honestly  tell 
her  I  did  not  know.  So  that  I  value  -  people  in  crisis  can  come  to  me.  It 
means  that  they  can  trust  me. 

That  the  issue  of  where  to  draw  the  line  between  helping  others  and  hurting  herself  is 

important  to  Elizabeth,  is  validated  by  her  answers  to  other  questions.  Asked,  "What  do 

you  regret  or  resent  in  your  life?",  she  explains  that  she  regrets  that  she  has  sometimes 

rejected  and  hurt  people.  As  she  continues  it  becomes  evident  that  this  happens  when 

she  can't  cope  with  others  needs  because  of  her  own  pain  and  frustrations. 

I  think  there  are  several  things  that  I  have  done  that  I  regret.  There  are  a 
couple  of  people  that  I  have  rejected  that  I  feel  very  badly  about.  And  every 
so  often  I  go  through  this  experience  where  I  will  sort  of  summarize  my 
feelings  in  life  and  feel  very  greatful  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  forgiveness, 
you  know,  for  having  failed,  and  been  stupid  and  ignorant  and  hurting  people 
Like  it’s  almost  like  I  would  only  realize  over  the  years  how  much  I  really  must 
have  hurt  some  of  the  people  that  I  did  hurt.  I  always  feel,  when  I  go  through 
these  experiences  of  reviewing  all  the  things  that  I  regret  having  done,  I 
always  think  I  must  use  my  time  to  make  up  for  that,  and  those  kinds  of 
tendencies  in  my  character,  to  work  on  changing.  And  sort  of  thank  God,  I 
have  some  time  to  do  it,  kind  of  thing.  But  I  think  some  of  the  things  that  I 
have  done  in  terms  of  hurting  people  were  ignorant,  and  I  think  it  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  my  own  pain,  my  own  emotional  frustration,  kind  of  thing.  That  I  just 
didn't  have  it  together.  Mostly  these  kinds  of  things  are  people  that  come  to 
me  in  need  and  I  just  can't  cope.  I  can't  really  think  of  anything  except  those 
things  to  do  with  people  that  I  may  have  hurt. 

The  issue  of  not  wanting  to  appear  hurtful  to  others  comes  up  again  in  Elizabeths 

answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  dislike  in  yourself7"  She  first  explains  that  she 


dislikes  her  tendency  to  violate  confidences. 

Well  it  goes  back  partly  I  think  to  the  thing  -  right  now  at  this  point  in  time  I 
dislike  most  of  all  is  my  tendency  at  times  to  violate  confidences.  I  think  that 
I  have  to  be  very  careful,  and  I  have  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with  that,  that  I 
haven't  found  yet.  I  have  to  work  on  that.  And  I  don't  think  it's  something 
where  it  actually  ends  up  hurting  people.  I  just  feel  very  guilty  about  the 
possibility,  you  know,  that  somebody  that  I’m  talking  to  may  not  respect  the 
person  that  I've  told  something  about  and  may  repeat  it  to  another  person, 
carelessly  kind  of  thing.  And  that  it  may  get  back  and  somehow  hurt  the 
person  That  is  probably  the  thing  that  I  do  that  I  regret  most  and  dont  like 

most. 

At  the  same  time  as  she  dislikes  herself  for  tending  to  violate  confidences,  Elizabeth 
values  her  sincerity  in  trying  to  resolve  this  issue  for  herself.  Asked,  "What  do  you 
value  in  yourself?",  she  explains  how  important  it  is  to  her  that  she  arrive  at  an  answer  to 
the  question  of  confidentiality,  no  matter  the  effort  required,  and  that  she  values  her 


sincerity  in  such  matters 
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I  guess  sincerity,  more  than  anything.  I  guess  the  thing  that  I  have  of  not 
accepting  easy  answers  -  that  I  will  try  to  get  the  real  answer,  even  if  it's 
very  uncomfortable  and  takes  a  lot  of  strenuous  effort  and  sometimes 
suffering  to  get  what  I  want  -  that  has  some  truth  to  it.  I  think  I  do  rationalize 
about  some  things,  but  when  I  recognize  doing  it  I  try  to  get  away  from  it  and 
face  whatever  it  is  that  I'm  trying  to  run  away  from.  One  of  the  things  that 
I'm  dealing  with  right  now,  for  example,  is  trying  to  formulate  some  very 
concrete  idea  for  myself  of  what  constitutes  keeping  a  confidence.  Where 
do  you  draw  the  line?  At  what  point  or  how  do  you  go  sharing  somebody 
else's  experience  with  another  person?  That's  hard  for  me.  I  feel  like  doing  it 
as  a  matter  of  giving  to  somebody,  yet  I  don't  want  to  violate  the  person  that 
told  me  something  in  confidence.  That's  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  do. 

Particularly  because  a  lot  of  these  things  that  are  told  to  me  in  confidence  are 
pretty  emotionally  laden.  So  you  have  it  inside,  and  you're  feeling  this,  I  want 
to  talk  to  another  person  about  this,'  sort  of  thing.  And  I  think  at  times  I  m 
not  careful  enough  to  protect  the  person.  Because  I  don't  have  a  stong,  clear 
decision  about  where  the  barriers  are,  where  the  line  is  drawn  But  I  value  my 
sincerety  in  trying  to  work  out  a  confidence  issue,  because  I  think  that  a  lot 
of  people  don't  go  through  that  kind  of  stuff.  And  I  think  you  pay  for  it  in 
the  end,  if  you  don't. 

Elizabeth  also  sees  in  herself  and  dislikes  a  tendency  to  reject  others.  As  she  responds 


to  the  question,  "What  do  you  dislike  in  yourself?'',  she  seems  to  be  in  conflict  about  her 

need  to  publicly  act  on  her  own  principles  versus  her  need  to  not  hurt  others. 

What  else  do  I  not  like  about  myself?  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  don't  reject 
people.  If  somebody  does  something  that  I  fee!  is  a  violation  of  somebody 
else's  humanity  -  I'm  thinking  at  this  moment  of  one  of  our  assistant 
managers  and  he  does  things  which  I  feel  are  a  violation  of  people.  And  so  . 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  man.  I  will  express  my  dislike  for  him  publicly^ 
Everybody  knows.  Everybody  knows  why  I  don't  like  him  I  will  refuse  to  be 
involved  in  any  social  event  that  he's  involved  with.  He's  leaving  the  office;  I 
refused  to  sign  his  card.  I  will  not  make  a  donation  to  his  gift,  nor  will  I  go  to 
his  farewell  luncheon.  Now  I  sometimes  wonder  if  thats  going  overboard.  I 
don't  know  And  it  could  be.  It  could  be  a  little  bit  reactive  and  punitive  and 
so  forth  and  so  on.  I  guess  mostly  I  regret  not  staying  away  from  him,  but 
speaking  against  him.  I  don't  know.  I'll  have  to  think  about  it.  Im  working  on 
it.  I  don't  have  all  the  answers,  Cheryl. 


Asked,  ''In  what  ways  do  you  experience  yourself  as  powerful?"  Elizabeth  explains  that 
in  the  situation  she  described  above,  where  she  refused  to  be  involved  at  work  with  a 


man  whom  she  dislikes,  she  experiences  a  sense  of  power.  She  describes  another 
situation  at  work  in  which  she  felt  powerful  -  a  situation  in  which  she  took  a  stand, 


based  on  her  principles,  and  effected  change.  She  feels  good,  too,  knowing  that  others 
respect  her  for  speaking  out  and  acting  on  her  principles. 

Well  that  experience  I  just  told  you  about  was  pretty  powerful.  I  have  the 
riaht  to  do  that  to  take  that  position.  And  I  know  it  affects  a  lot  people. 

That’s  part  of  the  reason,  as  I  say.  I'm  doubtful  whether  I  should  make 
statements  in  public.  But  for  some  reason,  when  I  do  something  like  that  it 
affects  a  lot  of  people.  For  example,  last  year  one  time  I  was  writing  the 
newsletter  for  the  office.  I  asked  the  Recreation  Club,  we  call  it  the  Rec 
Club  for  $1.75  a  month  so  that  I  could  have  a  second  page  to  my  newsletter 
-  management  would  only  give  me  one  page.  They  had  a  meeting  of  the 
seniors  and  decided,  'No.'  My  reaction  was  immediately  to  go  and  make  a 
formal  withdrawl  from  the  Rec  Club  myself,  you  see.  And  I  didnt  do  anything 
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about  publicizing  the  fact  until  they  said,  'Elizabeth,  we  want  you  to  run  for 
this  office  or  that  office.'  I  said,  'I  can't.  I'm  not  a  member  of  the  Rec  Club.’ 

And  everybody's  mouths  dropped  and  they  said,  'Why  aren't  you7'  And  I  said, 

'Well,  there  was  a  little  incident  in  which  I  didn't  get  support  for  my 
newsletter  so  I  withdrew  in  protest.'  Well  it  flew  through  the  office; 
everybody  now  knows  that,  you  see.  It  was  just  a  little  gesture,  but  I'm  sure 
that  I  will  be  getting  $1.75  in  the  future  from  the  Rec  Club  for  my  newsletter. 

And  that's  nice!  Other  times  too.  Like  one  of  the  senior  women  was  having  a 
drink  with  us  after  work  on  Friday.  A  group  of  us  were  there,  and  she 
started  something  with  the  people  at  the  table,  'I  don't  know  where  you 
people  are.'  And  she  looks  at  me  and  she  says,  'No  Elizabeth,  I  know  where 
you  are.'  And  I  thought  about  that  and  that  made  me  really  feel  good,  you 
know,  that  she  could  say  that.  She  was  quite  a  perceptive  woman.  She  was 
saying  to  the  group,  'I  don't  know  where  you  are,'  and  then  she  said  to  me,  I 
know  where  you  are,  Elizabeth.’  And  I  felt  very  strong  about  that,  and  good. 
Because  I  know  she  disagrees  with  my  position,  but  she  respected  the  fact 
that  I  stated  it  and  that  I  made  it  known.  And  it  sort  of  meant  to  me  that 
probably  other  people  do  as  well.  And  I  think  there  are  actually  very  few 
people  that  reject  me,  although  I  know  very  many  who  don't  agree  with  me. 

And  I  feei  very  good  about  that,  you  know.  But  I  think  it’s  mutual.  I  dont 
agree  with  them,  they  know,  but  I  don't  reject  them.  Except  for  this  one 
assistant  manager,  who  I  actually  don't  reject  in  the  sense  that  if  he  initiates  a 
communication  I  certainly  will  deal  with  it.  I  just  don't  go  out  of  my  way  to  be 
with  him,  because  I  don't  wish  to  be. 

The  conflict  that  Elizabeth  experiences  in  relation  to  being  available  to  others  versus 
taking  care  of  her  own  needs  comes  up  again  in  her  response  to  the  question,  What  do 
you  value  in  your  life7"  She  questions  her  past  tendency  to  give  of  herself  according  to 
the  needs  of  others  and  describes  her  frustration  in  not  receiving  the  same  kind  of 


understanding  from  most  other  people. 

I  value  people,  I  think,  and  yet  sometimes  I  wonder  about  that  because  most 
of  the  time  I  think  I  spend  with  people  is  at  their  request  -  they've  taken  the 
initiative.  And  I  don't  often  do  that  myself.  So  I'm  not  sure  that  Im  really 
valuinq  people  when  I  don't  do  this  myself.  I  don't  know.  And  for  a  long  time 
I’ve  had  a  tendency  to  give  my  time  according  to  what  I  felt  was  the  need  of 
the  person  to  have  my  time.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  if  I  do  come 
aqainst  a  person  that  I  feel  can  hear  me  very  well,  then  I  take  advantage  of 
whatever  time  they  will  give  me.  But  there  aren't  very  many  people  that  I 
know  that  hear  very  well.  At  least  the  kinds  of  things  that  I  want  to  talk 
about.  Like  if  I  come  up  against  a  person  and  I  start  talking  to  them  about 
somethinq  and  they  do  things  that  I  don't  like,  like  classifying,  categorizing, 
diagnosing;  I  knowY that  I  will  just  stop  talking  to  them  about  what  is  important. 
And  an  awful  lot  of  people  do  those  kinds  of  things.  I  think  that  I  give  them  a 
couple  chances  and  after  awhile  I  just  won't  bother.  So  Im  not  sure  how 
much  I  value  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  doctor  once  said  to  me  after 
somebody  had  suicided,  he  said,  'How  do  you  get  so  close  to  these  su'cidal 
oeoole7'  And  I  said  'Well  I  value  them.  And  I  think  they  know  that.  And  yet, 
do  I  really  value  them7  Or  am  I  just  giving  them  a  priority  on  my  time  because 
their  need  is  so  qreat7  I  don't  know.  It's  hard  to  know.  Because  I  recognize 
that  I'm  different  from  most  people.  I  don't  like,  for  example,  the  whole 
middle  class  way  of  life.  It  to  me  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  that  goes  back  to 
wastinq  time.  I  don't  care  what  anybody  has,. I  don  t  care  what  they  ve  just 
bouqht  I  don't  care  where  they've  been,  kind  of  things,  in  their  terms  of 
impressing  somebody.  I'm  not  impressed.  If  they've  had  a  really,  really  good 
experience  I'd  sure  like  to  hear  about  it,  but  I  don't  want  to  participate  in 
being  impressed  by  anything  in  terms  of  status  or,  yeah  mainly  status.  I  just 
think  it's  a  horrible  waste  of  time.  And  most  peole  are  like  that 
1 Jnfortunately.  Sometimes  I've  thought,  'Well  people  that  go  to  umveristy 
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might  be  different,  because  they're  putting  more  emphasis  on  intellectual 
things.'  And  yet  I  don't  find  in  a  university  group,  that  often  times  there's  a  lot 
of  emotional  maturity.  I  sense  a  lot  of  immaturity.  That  extends  to  a  certain 
degree  to  physicians.  Like  I  see  most  physicians  as  very  emotionally 
immature.  And  somehow  maybe  it  relates  back  to  the  fact  that  they  spent  so 
much  time  in  school,  spent  so  much  time  on  studies.  I  don't  know.  So  I  can't 
go  to  a  university  group  and  say,  'Well,  here  are  people  with  similar  values  to 
mine.'  I  don't  know.  Then  the  whole  political  thing,  like  I  can  pull  away  from 
the  middle  class  and  say,  'Oh,  I  don't  like  your  system,'  and  it  adds  up  to,  'I 
don’t  like  your  capitalistic  system.'  Then  I  can  go  to  a  Marxist  group  and 
wonder  if  I'm  going  to  fit  in  there.  And  I  don't  feel  like  I  fit  in  there  either 
because  they're  all  out  to  influence  other  people  and  to  propagandize  - 
change  other  people.  And  I'm  not  into  that  either.  I  don't  think  that’s  my  right. 

So,  I  don't  know.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  people  that  I  can  relate 
to  that  have  some  sort  of  feeling  for  what  I'm  talking  about.  And  I  think  they 
value  their  time  with  me  too. 

As  Elizabeth  continues  to  talk  about  her  experiences  with  people  it  becomes  clear  to  her 

that  it  is  not  people,  as  such,  that  she  values.  Rather,  it  is  the  meaningful  exchange  -  a 

quality  of  relating  that  involves  an  honest  search  for  a  deeper  understanding  and  results 

in  a  moment  of  truth.  This  truth,  Elizabeth  explains,  is  a  reason  for  living 

What  I  actually  value  about  being  with  people  is,  I  think,  meaning  Somebody 
can  tell  me  about  their  experience.  What  I  really  want  to  know  is  the  meaning 
it  has  for  them,  the  importance  it  has  for  them,  what  they  ve  learned,  why 
they  feel  that  it  has  that  significance  to  them,  what  it's  going  to  mean  in  terms 
of  their  life.  Almost  a  groping,  searching  kind  of  communication,  where  you 
can't  really  say,  'This  is  it!'  Because  once  you  say,  This  is  it,'  you  sort  of  close 
everything  off.  It's  almost  like  a  'maybe',  a  'possibly'  kind  of  communication. 

And  that  means  truth!  It’s  like  a  moment  of  truth,  when  nobody's  trying  to 
scam  anybody  or  convince  anybody  or  impress  anybody.  And  it's  a  moment 
when  you  feel  that  you're  helping  the  person  who  is  telling  you  about  their 
experience  f  ind  the  meaning,  just  by  telling  you  about  it.  And  also  you  re 
learning  just  by  listening  to  them.  And  it's  a  thing  where  you  go  back  and 
forth,  'Is  this  possible?'  or  'Could  this  be  the  thing  that  really  got  to  you?  or 
something  like  that.  It's  an  inner  growth  kind  of  thing.  And  it’s  very  honest.  I 
think  that’s  the  thing  that  gets  to  me  is  honesty,  because  nobody’s  saying 
This  for  sur6  is  it.  Msybs  it  is.  Thsrss  lots  mors  thsn  whst  is  boinQ  ssid. 

There's  lots  more  and  everybody  recognizes  it.  It  goes  somewhere.  And 
experiencing  truth,  that  means  a  reason  for  living,  I  think. 

Elizabeth's  discovery  of  what  in  life  is  meaningful  provides  her  with  a  reason  for  living. 

The  importance  of  this  discovery  cannot  be  underestimated,  considering  that  she  did 

attempt  suicide  on  several  occasions. 

Like  I  went  through  a  long  period  where  I  was  very  suicidal.  I  think  a  lot  of  it 
had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  I  was  trying  to  adjust  to  a  middle  class  way  of 
life,  and  I  realized  it  was  pointless  for  me.  Because  it  was  meaningless.  It 
lust  didn't  contain  anything  worthwhile  living  for.  All  this  competition  and 
conflict,  alienation  from  other  people  in  terms  of  comparing  and  -  I  dont 
know  exactly  how  to  say  it.  I  have  a  really  strong  gut  feeling  for  it.  It  s  just 
aets  to  me  very  strongly.  And  I  think  once  I  decided  that  I  was  not  going  to 
suicide,  then  I  had  sort  of  the  rest  of  my  life  to  myself,  and  I  could  use  it  to 
do  what  I  felt  was  meaningful. 

That  Elizabeth  became  stronger,  having  faced  possible  death,  is  evidenced  in  her  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  do  you  value  in  yourself?  "  She  states  that  she  values  her 
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persistence. 

I  guess  I  value  my  persistence.  I'm  not  very  proud  of  myself  for  having  been 
suicidal  you  know,  because  I  realize  that  was  a  lack  of  persistence  on  my 
part.  My  having  come  to  the  point  of  wanting  to  cash  it  in  a  few  times.  But  I 
think  other  than  that  I've  been  pretty  persistent  most  of  my  life.  And  not 
given  up  and  just  hung  in  there,  kind  of  thing. 

Elizabeth  explains  that  on  a  spiritual  level  she  believes  there  is  a  life  after  death.  This 

belief  comes  in  part  from  her  religious  involvements  and  in  part  from  her  nursing 

experience  with  people  who  are  dying.  Having  reflected  on  death,  and  life  after  death, 

and  having  herself  considered  suicide,  Elizabeth  perceives  that  certain  people  seem  to 

have  an  understanding  of  life  that  others  don't  have.  It  bothers  her  that  her  family  does 


not  have  this  understanding. 

And  I  don't  know  where  it  goes.  Like  I  have  to  admit,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  I 
don't  think  life  ends  at  death.  I  think  there  is  a  birth  into  another  -  I  don  t 
know  what  the  other  existence  could  probably  be,  but  even  if  we  retain  an 
identity  that  s  similar.  But  I  think  that  the  universe  is  such  that  energy  is  not 
wasted;  that  it  does  go  somewhere.  The  fact  is  that  if  you're  living  an  honest 
life,  it's  often  very  painful.  It's  certainly  a  struggle.  And  I  cant  believe  that 
that  kind  of  learning  and  energy  is  ever  wasted.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  say, 
'Well  the  only  value  it  has  is  what  effect  it  has  on  further  generations.  I  dont 
know,  maybe  so,  maybe  so.  But  whatever  it  is,  I  think  it  has  to  go  forwarc. 
And  I  know  that’s  partly  religious.  I  don't  have  any  firm  notion  about 
continuing  a  human  identity  -  life  after  death  kind  of  thing  But  i  think  tne 
energy  goes  somewhere.  And  I  think  a  lot  of  that  goes  back  to  my  nursing. 
Like  things  happen  in  nursing  that  if  you  pay  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  i 
like  people  know  when  they're  going  to  die.  I  remember  many  occasions 
when  I  would  be  with  a  patient  who  was  dying,  and  I  cant  verify  that  this 
really  happens  because  it  could  be  a  figment  of  my  imagination,  but  I  noticed^ 
early  on  that  they  would  half,  and  that's  the  only  way  that  l  can  describe  it,  is 
they  would  half.  I  would  be  with  someone  who  everybody  felt  was  dying, 
taking  care  of  them,  and  of  course  you  kept  measuring  their  vital  signs.  And 
all  of  a  sudden,  when  they  were  dying  they  would  start  halting  their  Pulse 
would  cut  in  half,  their  respiration  would  cut  in  half,  their  bood  pressure 
would  cut  in  half.  And  then  it  would  level  off  for  awhile,  and  then  it  would 
cut  in  half  again,  and  cut  in  half  again.  And  I  dont  know,  but  that  struck  me. 
was  almost  to  me  like  a  wrenching  -  a  wrenching  of  something  that  was 
happening  to  them.  I've  talked  to  other  nurses  about  it,  and  they  haven  t  had 
that  precise  experience,  but  they've  had  other  experiences  like  tunnel 
experiences.  I  think  that  most  nurses  have  talked  to  patients  who  have  tunnei 
experiences  -  died,  or  supposedly  died  to  the  point  of  having  to  be 
resuscitated,  and  coming  back  and  describing  being  in  a  tunnel  with  a  light, 
and  aware  of  what  was  happening  to  them  in  the  room  where  they  were.  I 
don't  know  what  any  of  that  means,  but  its  very  powerful  And  then  of 
course  you  think,  'Oh  well,  there's  the  possibility  that  this  person  that  has  died 
continues  in  some  sense  to  exist,  and  you  realize  that  what  they  take  with 
them  has  nothing  to  do  with  material  world.  They  have  lost  their  status,  they 
have  lost  their  material  possesions,  and  all  they've  got  left  is  perhaps  what 
thev  learned  I  know  a  lot  of  people  don't  believe  in  that.  And  my  sense  is 
thatV  for  some  of  the  people  that  don't  believe  in  life  after  death,  it  is  a  hope, 
because  of  the  way  they're  living.  They  have  decided  at  some  point  to  base 
their  life  on  the  proposition  that  this  is  it,  you  know,  and  take  it  for  all  its 
worth  It's  funny  you  know,  because  I  think  that  the  people  that  I  consider  to 
be  very  wise,  a  lot  of  them  are  not  highly  educated^  They  have  a  great  deal 
of  what  I  think  is  very  profound  understanding  of  the  human  condition.  But 
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they've  never  read  any  of  the  great  philosophers,  psychologists,  or  anything 
like  that.  But  they  seem  to  know  something  that’s  very  valuable 
Unfortunately,  I  can't  find  anybody  in  my  own  family  like  that,  and  I  think  that's 
always  bothered  me.  But  then  again,  my  family's  fairly  materialistic  and 
measures  people's  value  in  terms  of  their  educational  status  and  their  material 
posessions.  So  part  of  my  aversion  to  that  could  be  to  my  family.  Because  I 
realize  that  there's  no  warmth  there,  there's  no  concern,  there's  nothing,  for 
me  anyway.  I  don't  know.  Like  I  was  thinking  the  other  day  that  I  have  to  get 
a  new  apartment  soon.  And  I  live  in  an  apartment  house  that’s  very  poor,  and 
we  have  very,  very  poor  people  that  live  there.  And  I  feel  quite  comfortable 
with  them.  I  can  talk  to  them  and  feel  like  I’m  not  wasting  my  time,  because 
they  can  tell  me  about  things  that  are  pretty  valid.  If  I  go  into  a  middle  class 
situation,  like  an  apartment  house  that's  full  of  middle  class  people,  I  know  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  me.  On  the  other  hand  I've  lived  in  situations  with 
very  wealthy  people,  and  if  they're  not  striving  they  seem  to  calm  down 
enough  to  talk  about  important  things.  It’s  sort  of  the  middle  class  situation 
that  bothers  me.  It  seems  to  put  person  against  person  somehow,  and 
there’s  no  community. 

The  persona!  conflict  and  struggle  Elizabeth  experiences  around  meeting  her  own 
needs  versus  meeting  others'  needs  she  also  experiences  on  a  political  level.  She  is 
excited  by  her  involvement  in  feminist  organizations  and  finds  peace  reading  feminist 
literature  because  it  makes  sense  and  seems  true  to  her.  However,  she  is  in  conflict 
about  where  to  put  her  energy  and  how  best  to  help  other  women  who  perhaps  do  not 
see  a  need  for  change. 

As  for  being  a  woman  now,  today,  I  feel  very  excited  about  meeting  people 
through  feminist  organizations  like  the  Rape  Crisis  Center,  and  other  groups 
of  women  that  'see  the  light.'  And  I  find  a  great  deal  of  peace  in  reading  what 
feminists  write,  because  it  makes  sense,  really.  It  seems  true.  I  have  a  lot  of 
conflicts  right  now.  Where  do  you  put  your  energy?  I’m  not  so  sure.  I  don't 
know  whether  or  not  women  as  a  group  want  the  way  it  is  to  continue  - 
whether  for  most  women  there  is  enough  reward  in  the  relationship  between 
men  and  women  right  now.  Like  I  don't  think  women  are  the  all-exploited  and 
the  men  are  the  exploiters.  I  think  its  a  two-way  thing.  Its  true  that  I  dont 
know,  I  don't  think  I  know  any  man  that  really  wants  to  stop  it,  really.  I  mean 
really  want  to  stop  it.  I  know  some  women  who  do,  but  most  women  I 
know  don’t  seem  to  want  to  do  anything  about  it.  I  don’t  want  to  get  into  the 
situation  where  I'm  going  to  end  up  taking  care  of  a  lot  of  women  who  really 
don't  want  to  help  themselves,  because  I  don't  think  that's  the  answer.  I  dont 
think  that  will  work  for  one  thing,  and  I  don't  have  the  energy.  Where  do  you 
draw  the  line?  I  have  to  go  on  from  here  and  evolve  in  myself,  as  much  as  I 
can.  And  at  the  same  time  be  involved  with  other  women  who  also  want  to 
evolve.  But  if  the  majority  of  women  want  the  status  quo.  I’m  not  so  sure 
that  I  should  dictate  to  the  majority.  Where  do  you  stop  minding  your  own 
business?  And  where  do  you  start  helping  other  women?  I'm  really  struggling 
with  that  right  now.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

As  she  points  out,  Elizabeth  is  experiencing  this  conflict  both  philosophically  and 

politically  -  in  thought  and  in  action.  She  wonders  about  her  own  motivations, 

comparing  herself  to  the  silent  majority,  and  she  questions  why  she  should  be  any 

different. 
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The  other  thing  that  I'm  struggling  with  a  lot  right  now  is  a  philosophical  thing. 

If  as  many  people  as  I  see  are  motivated  by  other  things  than  what  they  say 
they  re  motivated  by,  in  terms  of  economic  motivation  or  power  or  ego  -  all 
of  that,  what  makes  me  different?  Am  I  lying  to  myself  that  I’m  different? 

Like  I've  been  reading  Schopenhauer,  and  he  makes  a  pretty  strong  case  for 
the  fact  that  we  rationalize  our  instincts  -  whatever  rationalization  is 
necessary  to  support  our  instinctual  inclination,  we  will  go  along  with.  And  it 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  for  me,  from  what  I  see  happening  to  a  lot  of  people. 

They  will  say,  'I'm  doing  such  and  such,'  and  they're  not.  When  it  comes  down 
to  the  wire,  it's  not  true.  So  what  makes  me  different,  you  know?  I  dont 
know.  Maybe  I'm  on  the  same  survival  basis  as  everybody  else,  dog-eat-dog, 
in  my  own  way.  Lying  about  my  real  motivation.  For  some  other  reason: 
power,  influence,  I  don't  know.  What  I  think  I  need  to  do,  you  see,  is  think 
about  this  kind  of  stuff  until  I'm  finished,  and  then  start  talking  to  other 
women  that  I  feel  close  to,  about  these  issues  -  the  ones  that  I'm  dealing  with 
-  and  find  out  what  they  do  with  them.  Because  I  think  a  lot  of  women, 
particularly  feminists  who  have  been  in  it  awhile,  have  gone  through  all  this.  I 
felt  really  good  in  the  end  of  the  60's  when  I  would  join  the  peace  marches, 
for  example,  and  try  as  a  minority  to  switch.  But  then  it  wasn't  being  a 
minority,  it  was  the  majority  of  the  people  that  wanted  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
It  was  the  majority  that  would  protest.  It  was  still  the  minority  that  was 
promoting  the  war,  so  it  was  not  exactly  the  same  thing.  I  dont  feel  inclined 
to  try  to  change  women  right  now.  I  think  that  I'm  just  not  sure  enough  about 
who  I  am. 

For  Elizabeth,  being  a  woman  today  is  a  complex  and  exciting  thing.  It  involves  a 
changing  consciousness  of  attitudes  towards  women  and  men  -  a  growing  appreciation 
for  women  and  a  re-evaluation  of  men's  ideas,  which  she  used  to  consider  superior.  It 
seems  to  her  that  she  has  reached  a  point  of  no  return  for  herself  -  that  no  matter  what 
happens  in  society,  her  perspective  has  changed.  This  means,  however,  that  she  feels 
more  alientated  from  mainstream  society  and  that  she  needs  to  protect  herseL  from  the 


sexist  elements  she  perceives. 


I  think  being  a  woman  in  this  time  in  history  is  very  exciting.  It  astonishes  me 
to  read  the  caper  every  day  and  see  so  many  articles  about  women,  by 
women  I  used  to  read,  you  know,  I  used  to  read  men  all  the  time  and  think 
that  they  had  a  corner  on  reality,  intelligence,  experience,  everything.  I  never 
bother  reading  them  anymore.  I  was  thinking  of  reading  D.H.Lawrence,  you 
know  and  I  listened  to  a  radio  program  about  him  and  I  thought,  He  really 
didn't'have  it  together.'  You  know.  Poor  man!  He  tried.  He  did  try  I  think. 

But  I  don’t  think  he  got  it  together.  The  thing  that  frightens  me  I  think,  is  the 
possibility  that  things  will  go  backwards.  I've  almost  come  to  the  point  where 
I've  decided  that  if  they  do  go  back,  or  if  most  people  want  to  go  oackwards, 

I  won't  resist  it  for  them.  But  for  my  own  personal  life  I  would  And  d 
orobably  experience  greater  alienation  from  society  than  I  do  now.  Like  I 
already  feel  a  great  deal,  but  I  think  it  would  be  even  more.  And  that  would 
mean  more  of  the  things  that  are  already  present,  that  are  unpleasant.  That  s 
comethinq  that  I  really  have  to  think  about,  because  I  seem  to  do  a  fairly  good 
Tob  of  shutting  myself  off  from  a  lot  of  the  sexist  things  that  are  happening 
in  society.  It  bothers  me,  you  know,  and  Im  aware  that  it  bothers  me,  but  it 
doesn't  seem  to  linger  on  and  on  and  on. 

It  occurs  to  Elizabeth  again  that  she  also  needs  to  protect  herself  from  her  habit  learned 


in  childhood  and  reinforced  in  nursing,  to  take  care  of  others.  Again  we  see  that  she 
struggles  with  this  issue  both  in  terms  of  her  personal  and  political  life.  She  asks  herself 
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a  two-pronged  question:  when  is  taking  care  of  others  not  helpful  to  them,  and  when  is 
it  detrimental  to  herself? 

And  also  I  don't  want  to  get  into  the  bind  where  I'm  taking  care  of  a  lot  of 
people.  You  see,  one  of  the  things  that  I've  really  sorted  out  for  myself  was 
that  the  people  that  I  was  taking  care  of,  I  really  wasn't  helping.  It  took  me  a 
long  time  to  understand  that.  A  long  time!  Because  you  see,  I  had  to  reverse 
my  energy  and  start  taking  care  of  myself.  And  in  many  ways  it's  a  lot  harder. 

You  get  more  public  self-esteem,  perhaps,  for  taking  care  of  other  people. 

You  know.  'Look  how  good  you  are,  helping  so-and-so,’  kind  of  thing  -  like 
you  have  it  more  together  than  they  have.  A  power  trip,  you  know.  And  so 
if  you  stop  doing  that  and  start  taking  care  of  yourself,  especially  somebody 
weak  like  me  that's  not  done  a  really  good  job  of  it,  then  you're  back  doing 
pretty  primitive  things.  Basics!  So  I  will  get  it  sorted  out.  I  don't  know  right 
now.  I  went  to  the  El  Salvador  benefit  These  people  are  very  determined 
about  trying  to  help  their  families  in  El  Salvador.  I  left  with  a  question  in  my 
mind:  'Would  they  lift  a  finger  for  anybody  else?'  I  don't  know  where  that 
question  comes  from,  but  I  don't  think  so,  I'm  not  sure.  Like  I'm  not  sure  that 
they  would  protest  injustice  right  here  in  Edmonton.  So  you  have  some 
people  going  down  there  who  are  not  Latin  American,  helping  with  their 
cause.  Is  that  an  evasion7  Of  what  they  should  be  doing  here,  right  now,  in 
their  lives,  in  Edmonton?  Do  you  know  what  I  mean?  I  almost  feel  that  those 
people  in  El  Salvador  have  to  get  it  together  and  rebel,  and  protest.  And  yes, 
they  say  they  can't.  And  then  you  come  into  the  point  of  taking  care  of  them 
again.  And  I'm  not  sure.  I  don't  know.  Do  you  see  the  bind?  Like  so  much  of 
my  life  I've  spent  taking  care  of  other  people  and  getting  a  lot  of  reward 
from  it  in  terms  of  feeling  justified  and  like  a  good  person,  and  all  those 
kinds  of  things.  And  I've  withdrawn  to  a  certain  extent,  because  I  don't 
believe  in  taking  care  of  people  Now  I’m  struggling  with  the  whole  thing  of 
joining  a  cause  to  influence  other  people.  I  don't  know.  And  one  of  the 
things  of  course  that  has  happened  to  me  is  that  I’ve  become  overtired  And 
at  a  point  I  had  to  stop,  because  I  had  to  stop.  Almost  as  not  a  voluntary 
choice.  You  know  what  I  mean?  i  d  like  to  be  able  to  do  it  as  a  voluntary 
choice,  and  feel  good  about  taking  care  of  myself  too.  Like  I  don't  want  to 
ignore  other  people's  needs,  but  I  don't  want  to  ignore  my  own  either.  And 
it's  very  difficult  for  me  to  find  that  balance.  Very  hard!  I  wonder  how  many 
other  women  are  struggling  with  the  same  thing? 

Elizabeth  has  taken  concrete  steps  toward  reducing  the  demands  on  herself  to 
take  care  of  others.  She  left  nursing  and  now  does  secretarial  work.  Having  a  routine 
job  with  free  evenings  and  weekends  means  she  has  more  time  and  energy  for  her 
personal  life.  She  believes  that,  although  she  is  still  committed  to  the  ideal  of  nursing, 
the  reality  of  working  in  a  hospital  and  having  to  cope  with  the  inadequacies  of  the 
medical  profession  would  be  too  stressful.  She  couldn't  keep  quiet  about  what  she  saw,- 
she  states,  and  this  would  be  unacceptable  to  her  since  she  has  discovered  that  keeping 
quiet  makes  her  depressed. 

I  do  secretarial  work  now.  Sometimes  I  think  about  nursing,  because  I  really 
enjoy  nursing.  But  I  think  about  the  ideal  type  of  nursing  that  I  fantasized  was 
going  on.  I  was  able  to  do  it  with  a  lot  of  blinders  on.  I  couldn't  do  it 
anymore.  Plus  the  fact  that  I  can't  cope  with  the  stress,  and  that  would  be 
additional  stress.  And  what  I'm  doing  now  is  very,  very  easy.  It  is  very  easy! 

I  work  five  days  a  week,  the  routine  nine  to  five  -  it's  not  exactly  those 
hours,  but  you  know  what  I  mean  -  every  evening  free,  every  weekend  free 
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For  a  nurse  that  is  just  tremendous!  I  value  that  very  much  because  of  my 
nursing.  I  value  the  experience  that  I  have  more  energy  for  my  personal  life. 

I  value  not  being  so  caught  up  in  my  work  that  I  don't  have  time  to  talk  to  the 
people  at  work.  Like  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  talking  to  the  people  at  work.  You 
know,  I  used  to  think  that  I  would  feel  guilty  because  I'm  not  using  my 
profession  and  nobody's  benefiting  from  my  years  of  education.  But  I  really 
don't  feel  that  way.  I  think  that  I  put  in  enough  years  for  my  education.  I 
really  do!  And  in  a  certain  sense,  I  don't  think  I  could  cope,  period,  in  terms 
of  the  stress  and  the  hours,  integrating  my  experiences,  avoiding  what  I'm 
seeing,  that  kind  of  thing.  I  think  that  I'd  just  become  so  angry  now  about  a 
lot  of  things  I'd  see  happening  in  medicine,  not  just  in  psychiatry,  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult.  And  I  don't  think  that  I  could  keep  my  mouth  shut  anymore. 
Because  I've  learned  that  keeping  my  mouth  shut  makes  me  depressed.  So  I 
don't  think  that  I  would  be  too  good  at  nursing.  Because  I  was  fairly  vocal 
sometimes  before,  but  only  in  emergencies.  Now  I  don't  think  I  would  be 
quiet  anytime.  That  Women  and  Health  Conference  made  a  difference  to  me. 
Remember  the  nurse  that  spoke?  She  has  her  PhD.,  supposedly  on  top  of  the 
new  way  of  nursing,  you  know.  And  it  is  so  behind1  So  tied  to  the  medical 
model!  I  couldn't  conform  to  it.  And  I  don't  want  to  either.  So  I  think  my  job 
right  now  is  really  good  for  me.  I  sometimes  think,  ’Oh  wow,  I  have  to  do 
really  stupid  things  for  a  long  period  of  time,  calculating  a  lot  of  meaningless 
figures  and  typing  manuscripts  that  are  relatively  meaningless,  just  to  earn 
enough  to  pay  my  rent.  But  then  I  look  at  it  and  I  think,  Weil,  most  people 
are  doing  that.'  It’s  not  all  that  exciting  often,  but  we  have  a  lot  of,  I  think, 
closeness  where  I  work.  I  would  find  it  difficult  if  I  didnt  have  that,  i  hat 
means  a  lot  to  me. 

How  much  it  means  to  Elizabeth  to  have  time  to  herself,  free  from  demands  to  attend  to 


the  needs  of  others,  is  evidenced  in  her  answer  to  the  question.  What  do  you  value  in 
your  life?"  She  explains  that  she  values  having  the  time  to  'be  with'  herself  -  to  think, 
read,  and  integrate  her  feelings  and  experiences.  She  explains,  too,  that  she  feels  good 
about  the  conclusions  she  draws  and  the  process  she  goes  through  to  reach  them. 


The  first  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind  in  relation  to  value  is  time  to  myself.  I 
think  of  the  fact  that  I  put  about  40  hours  of  work  in  a  week  for  somebody 
else  s  purposes  And  it  seems  to  be  more  and  more  important  to  me  that  I 
have  some  time  to  myself.  It  means  to  me  that  I  can  get  in  touch  with  myself, 
to  sort  of  be  able  to  pay  attention  to  the  things  that  come  to  me  that  I  need 
to  think  about  to  mull  over.  Like  one  of  the  things  that  comes  to  me  when  I 
have  time  is  that  I  will  start  thinking  about  something  -  and  then  I  have  quite  a 
large  collection  of  books  -  and  it  will  remind  me  of  something  in  one  of  the 
books,  and  so  I'll  go  read  one  of  my  books  and  work  on  it  for  a  little  bit 
more.  And  then  I’ll  have  to  go  to  another  book  to  read  on  it.  Somehow  it 
connects  with  me,  although  it's  probably  illogical.  And  it  seems  that  through 
this  process  I  come  to  some  sort  of  integration  with  myself,  or  a  more 
whole  experience,  in  relation  to  something  that's  happened.  Almost  like  an 
analvsis  but  not  really  an  analysis  because  it's  not  logical,  it  just  connects 
somehow.  And  that's  the  sort  of  thing  I  really  value  -  is  having  time  to  do 
that  And  I  know  it  takes  a  period  of  not  being  interrupted.  I  do  things  that 
some  of  my  friends  find  annoying,  like  I'll  cut  my  phone  off.  Some  of  them 
are  aware  that  I  will  do  that  and  will  call  me  and  say,  ’When  you  had  your 
phone  cut  off,  I  was  trying  to  call  you,'  and  this  kind  of  thing.  And  Im  not 
feeling  as  guilty  about  it  as  I  have  sometimes  in  the  past.  I  realize  that  this 
process  of  exploring  things  in  my  own  way  is  more  real  to  me.  The 
conclusions  that  I  come  to  seem  to  be  very  valid.  Like  if  it’s  a  medical 
question,  I'll  go  get  out  all  my  medical  books,  physiology  books,  drug  books, 
and  sort  of  mull  it  over  and  try  to  figure  out  what  is  happening  this  is 
something  that  I’ve  heard  about.  And  I’m  not  sure  but  it  seems  to  me  at  some 
point  that  I  put  a  great  deal  of  value  on  my  own  thinking  as  a  result  of  this 
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process.  And  tend  to  put  down  what  other  people  think.  I  really  don't  like 
that  part  of  myself  all  that  much  -  that  in  a  lot  of  cases  I  really  don't  take 
very  seriously  what  a  lot  of  people  say.  But  I  value  the  process  I  go  through 
and  I  put  sort  of  a  heavy  value  on  the  conclusions  I  reach.  The  process  isnt 
all  that  logical  -  I  don't  know  how  to  describe  it.  It’s  more  of  getting  in 
touch,  just  sitting  there  until  I  allow  myself  to  sort  of  come  up  with  what  I 
think  is  going  on,  and  then  to  explore  that  in  terms  of  things  that  I've  read  in 
books,  and  so  on.  It's  not  very  scientific,  but  afterwards  I  feel  pretty  sure 
about  what  I've  concluded  or  come  up  with.  At  least  to  that  point.  But  as  I 
say,  it  does  leave  me  with  a  feeling  that  a  lot  of  the  things  that  people  say  are 
not  that  true.  And  I  often  feel,  'Gee,  I  hope  they  don't  feel  that  I’m  putting 
down  their  opinion.'  I  don't  know. 

Elizabeth  states  that  she  values  things  that  make  her  happy  -  activities  which  she  enjoys 


because  they  have  a  deep  and  profound  effect  on  her.  Eighteenth  century  music  and 
literature,  which  struggle  with  moral  issues,  have  this  effect.  So  does  the  ritual  of  the 
Catholic  mass.  Immersing  herself  in  a  good  book  or  film,  uninterrupted  by  anyone,  also 
makes  her  happy.  She  wonders  if  her  loss  of  freedom  to  have  these  experiences  when 


she  was  married  contribued  to  its  failure. 

Some  of  the  things  that  make  me  happy  are  -  I  often  think  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  a  source  of  things  -  the  music,  the  literature,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nineteenth  century.  Whatever  they  had  then 
we  seem  to  have  lost.  You  can  read  some  of  the  great  literature  with  the 
people  struggling  with  terrific  moral  questions,  you  know.  I  don't  find  that 
now  in  the  current  literature.  It’s  almost  considered  to  be  archaic  or  obsolete 
or  something.  It's  not  fashionable  to  struggle  over  moral  issues.  And  so 
when  I  read  stuff  like  that  I  can  really  relate  to  it.  And  also  the  music.  It 
seems  to  be  part  of  the  music  too  -  very  profound  issues  in  a  lot  of  the 
classical  music,  and  you  can  very,  very  much  feel  it.  I  feel  at  home  in  that  I 
also  feel  at  home  at  a  Catholic  mass,  and  I  feel  comforted  by  it  -  the  ritual, 
the  symbolic  ritual  thing.  If  you're  very  lucky,  some  of  the  music,  the  classical 
church  music.  And  things  like  that.  I  feel  very  good  when  I  m  part  of  that 
But  I  always  have  this  resistance  in  going  to  music  or  literature  or  mass,  and 
sittinq  there  just  for  the  whole  purpose  of  enjoying  it.  I  have  a  certain 
hesitancy  about  feeling  I  should  not  do  that,  sort  of  a  guilt  about  it.  Because 
it's  so  personal,  it's  so  excluding  of  other  people.  It's  like  if  I  want  to  go  to  a 
reallv  qood  movie  that  I've  read  reviews  of,  I  go  alone,  because  I  don  t  wan, 
anybody  around  me,  asking  for  attention  while  I'm  trying  to  understand  the 
movie.  And  most  people  I  go  with  want  attention  from  me.  I  dont 
understand  what  that  is  all  about  but....  So  I'll  go  alone,  so  I  can  immerse 
myself  in  the  film.  Those  are  things  that  to  me  are  ends  in  themselves.  They 
don't  qo  anywhere,  they're  not  for  anybody  else,  they  re  just  for  me.  And  I 
think  that  some  of  the  films  that  I  go  to  see,  I  think  are  sort  of  a  tie  to  the 
United  States  too  Because  I'm  so  familiar  with  the  culture,  of  what  s 
happening  in  the  United  States.  And  I  enjoy  foreign  films  a  lot  -  Italian, 

French  and  Swedish  films,  because  in  many  of  them  there  s  the  philosophical 
element.  Also  a  very  profound  psychological  element,  symbolism,  and  just 
much  more  depth  than  I  think  you  find  in  North  American  films.  And  those 
are  times  when  I  feel  tremendous  inner  enjoyment,  is  when  Im  with  that  kind 
of  thing  or  music  I  enjoy  or  the  book  that  I  just  relish  reading.  Like 
sometimes  if  I'm  feeling  very,  very  tired,  III  take  a  day  off  from  work  unplug 
my  phone  and  just  read  a  book  all  day.  And  to  me,  III  be,  in  heaven  thats 
the  closest  thing  I  can  think  of  to  being  in  heaven.  There  s  nobody  bothering 
me.  I  can  just  relish  my  little  book  and  read  it  all  day  with  no  interruptions.  I 
don't  know  at  this  point  in  my  life  if  I  can  ever  think  of  living  with  another 
oerson  And  I  wonder  if  that  thing  of  not  being  able  to  be  alone  to  do  this  is 
what  really  destroyed  my  marriage,  or  my  ability  to  adjust  to  my  marriage. 
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Because  I  never  had  that  freedom  to  go  aside  when  I  needed  to  go  aside. 

Natural  beauty  in  nature  and  in  people  are  also  valued  by  Elizabeth  for  the  effect  it  has 

on  her.  It  distresses  her  that  natural  beauty  is  being  destroyed  in  our  society. 

I  suppose  I  also  value  natural  beauty.  But  I  immediately  think,  of  all  the 
problems  of  natural  beauty,  you  know,  the  termination  of  it,  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  vulnerable  to  destruction.  For  example,  I  went  to  Hawaii  a  few  years  ago, 
and  I  would  stay  near  the  water  to  watch  the  sunset  and  then  get  up  to  watch 
the  sunrise.  And  everybody  else,  it  seemed,  and  I  mean  practically  everybody 
else  because  there  were  very  few  people  that  did  that,  were  in  watching  the 
stage  shows  and  stuff  like  that.  And  I  thought,  'Boy,  you  got  to  be  kidding! 

And  yet  that  is  what  it  was  all  about  for  some  people  -  going  there  and  living 
it  up,  and  drinking  it  up  and  seeing  this  that  somebody  said,  Oh,  you  must  see 
this,'  or  some  sort  of  a  show,  and  things  like  that.  I  was  astounded  at  how 
few  people  were  there  at  sunrise,  or  at  dusk  watching  the  sun  set.  But  it  is 
absolutely  gorgeous  If  you  ever  go  to  Hawaii  ~  it’s  beautiful1  And  then  you 
have  this  thing  where  they  have  these  yachts  coming  across  the  horizon  at 
sunrise  and  sunset  -  just  gorgeous!  Really,  really  beautiful1  It  seems  like  we 
do  so  much  to  destroy  that.  And  I  remember  being  in  Hawaii,  sitting  on  the 
beach  one  day  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  there  was  an  Hawaiian  couple 
next  to  me  and  I  was  pretty  far  up  from  the  water.  And  they  had  a  little  baby. 

And  the  baby  walked  down  to  the  water,  sort  of  stumbled  down,  and  had  a 
diaper  on.  They  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it  as  it  went  down  to  the  water. 

Pretty  soon  the  diaper's  off,  diaper's  floating  away,  you  know,  into  the  ocean 
and  'Oh  well',  could  care  less,  'baby  seems  to  be  having  fun  down  there,  thats 
just  great.'  Then  comes  this  North  American  couple,  probably  U.S.,  coming 
with  their  child.  Every  second  they  were  telling  that  child  what  to  do,  'Go  get 
that  shell  and  we’ll  describe  that  shell  to  you,'  you  know  and  constantly 
picking  at  that  child.  Not  a  moment's  peace  did  that  child  have.  It  was 
incredible!  There  was  a  wholeness  and  a  quiet  about  that  Hawaiian  couple, 
and  they  were  aware  that  the  baby  was  safe  enough,  that  it  was  happy,  and 
that  was  enough.  Didn't  care  if  its  diaper  was  going  out  to  sea.  And  I  cou  b 
really  relate  to  that,  and  I  felt  so  sorry  for  that  American  child  _  constantly 
telling  him  what  to  pay  attention  to!  Can  you  imagine?  'You  must  pay 
attention  to  this,  you  must  pay  attention  to  that.'  And  I  m  sure  in  their  mind 
they  thought  they  were  helping  their  child  See,  that  sort  of  natural  thing  that 
we  seem  to  have  lost,  thats  very,  very  important. 

Travelling  to  other  countries  to  broaden  her  understanding  of  people  and  to  experience 

places  which  are  meaningful  to  her  is  also  part  of  what  Elizabeth  values.  She  emphasizes 

again  that  these  experiences  are  for  her  alone  -  for  the  profound  effect  they  have  on 

her  inner  life.  She  sometimes  perceives  this  as  selfish  on  her  part  and  either  feels  guilty 


about  indulging  herself  or  denies  herself  the  experience. 


I  used  to  think  travelling  was  important,  you  know.  I  don't  know.  I  think  about 
it  Like  I  probably  would  have  the  opportunity  in  the  future  to  travel.  If  I  go 
away  with  somebody,  like  I  have  on  a  number  of  occasions,  I  d  fee! 
responsible  for  them,  for  making  the  decisions,  for  organizing  the  day  for 
doinq  this  and  doing  that.  I  feel  like  the  whole  responsibility  is  on  me  to  do 
that,  and  to  include  their  needs,  their  wishes  in  all  of  this.  So  it  ends  up  that 
take  all  of  the  responsibility,  and  their  needs  get  met,  and  I  feei  very 
frustrated  by  that.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think,  that  it's  getting  fairly  dangerous 
for  a  woman  to  travel  alone,  unless  you  stay  in  the  hotel  circuit,  which  can  be 
deadly  because  it's  so  artificial.  It  almost  takes  travelling  with  somebody  who 
has  sort  of  a  similar  fantasy  about  what's  important.  I  remember  one  trip  t  a 
I  took  with  a  woman,  it  was  a  very  thoughtful  woman.  We  went  to  Nassau. 
And  we  got  one  of  the  cab  drivers  to  take  us  to  his  home,  in  his  little  village 
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inside,  and  to  his  church,  and  to  his  little  club,  and  stuff  like  that.  And  he  did 
that  for  us.  And  that  was  so  enlightening.  It  was  dangerous  -  I  was 
frightened,  because  they  were  all  black,  and  because  I  didn't  understand  what 
was  happening  very  much.  But  it  was  so  valuable  in  understanding  the  way 
those  people  lived.  There  was  sort  of  a  voodoo  religion,  I  don't  know,  I  cant 
really  say  what  the  religion  was,  but  you  could  feel  the  excitement  about  it, 
you  know.  But  how  many  people  can  you  find  to  travel  with  that  will  do  that, 
and  value  it?  That  was  a  good  experience  travelling.  I  was  going  to  go  to 
Russia  last  year,  to  Moscow,  alone,  and  I  was  all  set  to  go  except  that  they 
imprisoned  a  couple  of  the  Russian  dissidents.  That  bothered  me  very  much, 
and  I  just  didn't  feel  like  I  could  go,  which  has  turned  my  appetite  off  for 
travel  to  Russia.  So  I  don’t  know.  Maybe  if  I  could  get  used  to  it,  travelling 
alone,  so  I  was  more  sophisticated  about  taking  care  of  myself,  I  could  do  it. 

It  seems  like  if  you  travel  with  a  man,  then  his  particular  thing  becomes 
overwhelmingly  important.  Like  I  spent  three  months  in  Europe  travelling  with 
a  man,  and  his  thing  was  art.  And  I  learned  a  great  deal  about  art.  I  went,  I 
think,  to  every  museum  in  Europe,  or  certainly  every  famous  museum,  and 
aradually  could  identify  paintings  that  were  thought  to  be  very  skillfully  done. 

And  that  was  his  interest.  I  learned  from  it,  but  a  lot  of  my  interests  didn't 
get  -  like  I  wanted  to  go  to  Lourdes,  I  wanted  to  see  some  of  the  things  that 
had  been  historical  in  the  Catholic  church  in  Europe.  It  just  didnt  happen, 
because  in  very  subtle  ways  my  needs  or  my  taste  or  my  preferences  were 
put  down,  as  sort  of  naive,  or  trivial,  or  unimportant.  So  I  went  along  with 
going  to  all  the  museums,  which  I  suppose  in  a  sense  I  value.  But  I  never  felt 
free  to  see  what  I  wanted  to  see.  In  fact  1  didnt  do  much  planning  about  it. 

So  I  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  travel  with  a  man.  Like  even 
when  I  went  to  Hawaii,  I  was  with  my  husband  and  I  would  often  go  to  the 
sunsets  alone  -  my  attendance  at  the  sunsets!  Because  it  wasn't  really  a 
shared  thing,  it  wasn't  that  important.  And  then  again,  if  you  want  to  travel 
somewhere  you  almost  have  to  spend  an  awful  lot  of  time  studying  the 
history,  if  it's  really  going  to  be  meaningful  -  study  the  history,  read  the 
literature  of  the  people  who  have  lived  there  for  a  long  period  of  time,  to 
have  a  sense  for  it.  And  then  I  think  it  can  be  very,  very  meaningful.  But  that 
aqain  I  feel  selfish  doing  that,  that's  for  my  own  satisfaction,  that  I  m  trying  to 
set  time  aside  for.  I  have  conflicts  about  that  one.  Like  for  me  say  I  was  to 
qo  to  Vienna  or  something  like  that,  which  is  something  I  would  really  like  to 
do  when  they  have  their  opera  season.  I  would  have  to  go  back  through  their 
history  so  that  I  could  understand  what  happened  politically  to  them,  and 
historical,  and  also  study  their  architecture  and  a  lot  of  things  like  that.  And  I 
know  it  would  take  a  lot  of  time.  And  it  would  be  all  for  me,  so  that  when 
qot  there  I  would  have  this  emotional  experience  of  actually  seeing  what  I  had 
been  reading  about.  You  know.  Very  selfish!  But  I  would  value  that.  Like  ail 
the  stuff  in  archeaology,  that  is  fascinating  -  like  in  South  America  or  Mexico 
even  Some  of  the  archeaological  digs  they've  had  and  the  things  that  they  e 
found  -  I  could  spend  a  lot  of  time  studying  that  stuff  I  hesitate  to  do  it.  I 
suppose  someday  I  might  get  over  my  hesitation.  But  I  do  value  that  kind  of 
thinq  I  know  the  effect  it  can  have  on  me,  if  I  study  something  and  I  work 
myself  up  to  seeing  it  finally,  when  I  finally  get  there.  It's  like  that  movie.  The 
Elephant  Man.  I  read  the  story  of  the  Elephant  Man  several  years  ago  and 
remember  being  fascinated  by  it,  and  I  read  a  lot  of  stuff  about  it,  and  then 
went  to  this  movie.  It  was  a  very  profound  experience.  Because  they  did 
such  a  qood  job  portraying  him.  That's  another  thing  that  I  enjoy  doing,  is 
reading  books  related  to  movies  and  then  seeing  the  movie,  or  vice  versa, 
seeing  the  movie  and  then  reading  the  book. 

Elizabeth  wonders  about  her  valuing  of  things  she  does  alone.  She  questions  how  much 


she  really  values  others,  explaining  that  she  feels  degraded  around  people  whom  she 
perceives  as  'tinny'  -  as  treating  themselves  and  others  cheaply.  That  her  need  to  be 
alone  has  been  misunderstood  by  doctors  as  being  lonely  is  typical,  she  thinks,  of 
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doctor  s  practice  of  fitting  people's  experience  into  a  model,  only  to  distort  it. 

But  you  know,  all  this  stuff  is  alone.  The  stuff  that  I  really,  really  enjoy  doing 
profoundly,  I  like  to  do  it  alone.  And  I  often  wonder  if  I  just  really,  you  know, 
value  people  that  much,  or  have  the  ability  to  start  a  relationship  with 
somebody  that  would  be  like  me,  and  understand  that.  I  can  be  with  a  group 
of  people  and  actually  end  up  feeling  -  and  I  don't  like  this  in  myself  -  that 
they're  not  worth  very  much.  Like  I've  gone  to  single  clubs  in  Edmonton,  and  I 
end  up  feeling.  These  are  not  people  that  are  worth  very  much.  I  don't  want 
to  know  them.’  And  it's  sort  of  a  gut  feeling.  One  of  my  phrases  that  I  use 
to  describe  that  is  'tinny,'  which  has  meaning  to  me.  Tinny  people.'  I  don't 
know.  ‘Do  you  know  what  I  mean?  Something  about  a  cheapness.  And  it's 
not  that  they're  cheap,  essentially,  but  they  are  living  cheap  lives,  and  they  are 
treating  each  other  cheaply,  and  the  whole  social  system  that's  happening 
right  there  is  cheap.  And  I  just  want  to  get  away  from  there,  because  I  feel 
degraded.  What  happens  to  me  is  I  get  very  sarcastic  and  I  suppose  end  up 
rejecting  some  people,  because  I  can  identify  the  fact  that  I  think,  This  is 
awful!'  Then  I  think,  'Oh  well,  I'm  just  being  a  snob,  and  here  I  think  I'm  better 
than  these  people.'  What  a  bind1  And  I  know  it's  not  true.  I  know  I'm  not 
better  than  them;  I  just  feel  different;  I  can't  do  what  they're  doing.  Maybe  I 
should  have  been  a  hermit,  or  will  be.  It’s  like  I  told  you,  you  know,  the  best 
year  of  my  life  was  that  year  when  I  was  alone,  for  a  whole  year.  It  was1  It 
was  the  best  year  of  my  life.  But  I  tell  you,  like  I  had  some  experiences!  I 
would  play  Beethoven  and  I  knew  Beethoven  was  sitting  in  the  room  with  me, 
while  I  was  playing  Beethoven.  I  told  this  to  one  of  the  doctors  over  at  the 
Aberhart,  about  this  experience  of  feeling  so  close  to  Beethoven  that  I  was 
certain  he  was  in  the  room,  I  just  knew  it,  I  could  feel  it.  And  you  know  what 
he  said  to  me?  He  said,  ’Oh,  you  must  have  been  so  lonely.'  I  didn't 
experience  any  loneliness!  It  wasn’t  a  lonely  thing  for  me!  And  I  felt  when  he 
said  that,  that  they've  always  got  to  distort  my  experience  to  fit  into  some 
little  model  they've  got,  you  know.  Like  maybe  I  was,  but  I  don't  think  so.  It 
doesn't  fit. 

Concluding  that  she  values  her  profound  experiences  and  understandings,  Elizabeth 
recalls  how  during  her  first  two  years  of  college  she  thrived  on  intellectual  stimulation. 
The  satisfaction  she  experienced  in  those  initial  years  were  lost  to  her  once  she  began 
her  nursing  practicum,  and  she  never  quite  regained  it  again.  She  believes  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  her  values  and  her  religious  philosophy,  which  continues  to  be  a 
central  force  in  her  life. 

But  I  value  my  profound  experiences,  and  thinking,  and  understanding 
meaning.  It's  a  big  need.  I  remember,  you  know  I  told  you  about  my  first 
couple  years  in  college.  Those  years  were  very,  very  good  for  me,  because  I 
was  very  deeply  involved  in  all  the  intellectual  things  I  was  getting  into,  to  the 
point  -  like  it  was  a  thirst  in  me,  it  was  a  drive,  you  know.  And  I  would  go  to 
the  library  and  they  would  shut  the  library,  and  they  would  have  to  tell  me  to 
go,  this  kind  of  thing.  And  I  was  reading  St.Thomas  Aquinas,  and  very 
involved  in  that,  and  reading  some  of  these  Latin  things  because  I  had  some 
knowledge  from  high  school  of  Latin.  And  it  was  so  exciting  for  me,  doing 
this,  and  it  just  opened  up  a  universe.  And  I  can  remember  when  I  was  into 
that  so  much,  I  didn't  care  about  hardly  anything  -  what  I  wore,  who  I  saw, 
anything.  It  was  just  a  drive.  And  I  would  get  on  the  bus  -  they  had  trolleys 
in  Washington,  D  C.  at  that  time  -  and  go  down  to  hear  a  symphony  in  one  of 
the  halls  down  in  the  center  of  Washington,  and  I  was  looking  at  the  people 
on  the  bus,  almost  as  sub-human,  because  I  had  so  little  connection  with 
them.  It  was  like  they  were  talking  in  another  language;  they  were  a  different 
breed.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean?  And  when  I  got  into  nursing  I  lost  that. 
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There  no  longer  was  the  intellectual  satisfaction.  It  became  practical,  it 
became  a  means  to  an  end,  no  longer  an  end  itself.  But  where  that  started 
originally,  I  don't  know.  And  in  a  way,  you  know,  I  regret  not  having  pursued 
it  when  I  was  in  university.  But  I  go  back  you  know,  like  to  university  now 
it  isn't  the  same  thing  Now  whether  I've  changed  or  the  university's  changed 
or  what,  but  ....  And  maybe  it's  because  I  haven’t  really  got  involved  in 
anything  that  it's  not  there  for  me.  There  was  some  of  it  in  the  University  of 
Washington,  but  then  it  lacked  that  stong  philosophical,  religious  element,  that 
was  at  the  university  when  I  was  first  going.  But  I  think  a  lot  of  my  values 
come  from  that.  From  my  religion,  and  the  philosophy  attached  to  my 
religion. 

Elizabeth's  valuing  of  her  profound  experiences  and  the  process  she  involves 
herself  in  to  reach  conclusions  and  find  meaning  seems  a  logical  outgrowth  of  what  she 
values  in  herself.  She  explains,  in  answer  to  the  question,  'What  do  you  value  in 
yourself?”,  that  she  values  her  mind  and  how  she  uses  it  to  broaden  her  understanding 
and  increase  her  consciousness  of  things  going  on  around  her.  This  means,  she  explains, 
that  she  feels  and  acts  differently  from  the  women  in  her  office.  For  example,  she 
doesn't  take  an  interest  in  fashionable  clothing.  Further,  recognizing  sexism  in  her  office 
she’s  likely  to  make  feminist  statements,  and  thus  will  be  perceived  as  weird.  This  she 
does  not  experience  as  negative,  however.  Rather,  she  s  glad  to  be  perceived  as  not 


fitting  a  preconceived  image. 

And  I  suppose  I  value  my  mind.  Like  I  dont  think  Im  more  intelligent  than 
other  people;  I  think  I'm  used  to  using  my  mind  more.  Because  of  all  my 
academic  seriousness,  you  know  in  my  years  before.  IQ-wise  I  dont  think 
I'm  all  that  more  intelligent;  I  just  think  more,  because  I'm  used  to  doing  it. 

And  I  quess  you  could  broaden  that  and  say  consciousness,  you  know. 
Awareness.  That,  I  really  value  that.  To  a  certain  extent  I  think  that  it  means 
that  I'm  not  avoiding  things.  But  then  sometimes  I  astonish  myself  as  to  what 
do  avoid.  Like  I  told  you,  when  Joseph  died  I  went  up  to  the  point  of  having 
somebody  tell  me  about  it,  and  refusing,  absolutely  refusing  to  consider  it  a 
possibility  All  the  signs  were  there,  everything  was  there,  and  I  would  not 
admit  it  to  myself.  So  I  do  avoid  to  a  certain  extent,  I  know  that.  One  of  the 
problems  about  this  awareness  thing  is  that  I  feel  different  than  most  people. 
A  lot  of  women  that  I  know  will  read  fashion  magazines  and  things  like  that, 
and  out  a  lot  of  importance  on  their  clothing  and  care  a  lot  about  what  other 
people  think  of  them.  And  I  can't  relate  really  well  to  that.  1  think  that  I  can  in 
the  sense  that  I  went  through  a  phase  when  I  was  sort  of  like  that,  but  in 
retrospect  it  seems  to  me  a  phase  in  my  life  where  I  was  dishonest.  That 
was  being  artificial  and  putting  on  airs  and  things  like  that.  Like  one  of  the 
women  in  the  office,  I  was  talking  to  her  and  told  her  that  somebody  else  had 
said  about  me  that,  'Oh  well,  she  has  problems  with  people  in  the  office.  And 
I  said  to  her  -  she  didn't  know  me  very  well  so  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
person  to  ask  -  and  I  said,  'Well,  do  you  feel  that  way  or  have  you  been  to  d 
that?'  She  said  'No,  the  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  heard  some  people 
say  that  you  were  weird.'  So  I  thought  about  that,  and  I  thought  That  s  true, 
vou  know  That  is  very  perceptive  of  them.  .1  think  that’s  accurate.  I  think  I  m 
probably  pretty  weird.'  But  it  didn’t  bother  me,  you  see.  What  was  worried 
about  was  that  people  didn't  trust  me,  or  they  thought  I  had  violated  them  or 
something  like  that.  In  that  sense  have  a  problem.  But  being  weird  doesnt 
bother  me  It's  okay  to  be  weird!  Sometimes  I'd  rather  be  weird.  And  I  think 
th*  some  of  that  Tomes  from  the  fact  that  I  analyze  things  differently  And 
I’m  forever  making  feminist  statements  about  things,  and  recognizing  the 
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sexism  in  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing,  and  making  men  angry  in  the 
office.  I  won't  give  in  when  they  try  to  convince  me  that  I'm  full  of 
you-know-what.  And  they  get  more  and  more  angry.  So  that  I  thought  that 
was  maybe  what  he  was  talking  about.  But  she  said  that  I'm  weird,  and  that's 
acceptable  to  me,  to  be  weird.  Almost  rather  be  weird,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean.  It’s  kind  of  a  compliment  in  reverse. 

Being  conscious  of  how  she  is  perceived  by  others  does  effect  Elizabeth  at  other  times, 

however.  Asked,  "What  do  you  dislike  in  yourself?",  she  answered  that  sometimes  she 

feels  that  she  doesn’t  have  a  good  sense  of  humor,  that  she’s  too  serious.  As  she  spoke 

it  became  apparent  that  the  issue  for  Elizabeth  was  not  that  she  disliked  her  sense  of 

humor,  but  that  she  sees  humor  in  different  ways  than  others  seem  to.  She  doesn't  want 

to  be  different  from  the  way  she  is,  but  wonders  if  her  life  isn't  more  difficult  for  her, 

because  she  sees  things  the  way  she  does. 

I  think  that  I  think  sometimes  that  I  feel  like  I  don’t  have  a  good  enough  sense 
of  humor  either.  A  lot  of  people  have  said  to  me,  'Oh,  you  are  so  serious.' 

And  I'm  sure  that's  true.  I’m  sure  for  a  lot  of  people  that  I’m  'too  much’,  you 
know.  And  when  I  get  into  humor  it  tends  to  be  the  kind  of  thing  where  I  go 
into  absurdity,  and  I'll  look  at  the  ridiculousness  of  things.  But  some  people 
can't  understand  that.  It’s  still  a  kind  of  a  heavy  humor,  when  you’re  dealing 
with  absurdity.  And  I  wish  at  times  that  I  had  a  better  sense  of  humor.  But  I 
find  it  hard  to  laugh  about  a  lot  of  things.  I  think,  for  example,  wouldn't  it  be 
neat  to  sit  back  like  a  lot  of  people  do  and  joke  about  the  world  situation? 

And  I  don't  have  too  much  ability  to  do  that.  Even  some  of  these  movies  that 
people  go  see  that  are  so  funny  -  who's  that  Hollywood  star  that  everyone 
just  adores?  There's  one  male;  he's  very  macho  -  Burt  Reynolds!  Yeah,  you'd 
be  surprised  how  many  people  adore  him.  And  you  know  I  went  to  see  a 
movie  one  time  and  the  lines  were  around  the  block.  And  I  got  in  and  I 
looked  at  this  movie  and  I  was  disgusted.  And  all  these  people  talking  up 
what  a  fantastic  -  I  can't  relate  to  it.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean?  And  so  I 
feel  like  there's  part  of  my  sense  of  humor  missing,  because  I  do  not  find 
that  man  funny.  Woody  Allen  I  think  is  funny.  And  Peter  Sellers  too.  But 
then  it's  the  absurdity  thing  that  I  enjoy  so  much.  Maybe  my  personality 
excludes  the  possibility  of  an  appreciation  of  Burt  Reynolds,  you  know,  this 
kind  of  thing  I  wouldn't  like  to  change  that,  so  that  I  could  become  the  sort 
of  person  who  likes  Burt  Reynolds.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean?  Yet  I  wonder 
sometimes  if  I'm  missing  part  of  the  human  experience.  That  I  don't  share  in 
that.  I  look  at  the  millions  of  dollars  that  goes  into  those  movies  that  he 
makes,  you  see,  and  1  think,  'What  a  waste1'  And  not  only  ’What  a  waste,  but 
'How  degrading  to  people!’  How  it’s  holding  up  something  to  them  as  an  ideal 
-  that's  really  perverse  in  my  view.  A  sort  of  a  slap-happy  view  of  life, 
where  anything  goes  and  macho,  macho,  macho!  I  don’t  know.  No,  I  don't 
think  that  I'd  like  to  be  that  kind  of  a  person.  But  I  do  think  that  they  have 
maybe  an  easier  -life  than  I  do,  you  see.  They  can  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
think  of  being  like  Burt  Reynolds,  you  see  -  whatever  that  entails! 


Another  part  of  being  a  woman  for  Elizabeth  today  is  realizing  how  different  her 
life  is  from  a  man’s.  She  is  aware  that  if  she  speaks  the  truth  about  her  experience  as  a 
woman,  she  will  be  confronted  with  a  hostile  backlash  from  men  -  with  judgment  and 
blaming,  which  can  be  intimidating.  She  has  been  shocked  to  learn  that  the  men  she 
works  with  not  only  don’t  know  about  the  abuse  and  exploitation  that  women  suffer,  but 
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they  don't  want  to  know  and  don't  care.  At  the  same  time  she  is  concerned  that  women 
demanding  equal  opportunity  to  be  competitive  and  successful  like  men  is  not  a 
satisfactory  solution. 

Being  a  woman  now  means  also  that  my  life  is  much  different  than  if  I  were  a 
man.  It  means  a  lot  of  struggle.  If  I  am  going  to  speak  the  truth  about  my 
experiences  as  a  woman,  it  means  getting  a  lot  of  hostile  backlash  from  men. 
Intimidation  kind  of  things,  such  as,  'You  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about. 

It's  women's  fault  that  it’s  this  way.  Women  really  have  all  the  power.  You're 
being  extreme!  You're  reactive!  You  don't  make  any  sense.'  I  had  a  man  say 
to  me  today,  'What  you're  talking  about  doesn't  match  my  experience  You 
know,  how  absurd!  What  experience  has  he  had  being  a  woman7  You  know. 

But  all  these  kinds  of  things.  Like  I've  been  working  in  the  Women's  Bureau 
for  my  company.  I  spent  a  year  studying  the  situation.  I  d  never  really  before 
put  my  mind  to  studying  the  situation  that  women  are  in,  in  an  economic 
sense,  so  I've  done  a  lot  of  that  this  year  and  the  statistics  are  very,  very  bad 
They're  much  worse  than  I  expected  And  so  now  men  will  ask  me,  ’What  are 
your  statistics?’  So  I'll  bring  out  my  statistics  and  I’ll  even  say,  'Well  just  read 
them;  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  them.'  But  they'll  come  back  with  this 
argument  against  the  validity  of  the  statistics.  There  has  been  no  man  that  I 
have  met  that  cares  that  women  are  as  abused  and  as  exploited  and  as 
degraded  as  those  statistics  say.  They  don't  care1  That's  really  a  hard  thing 
for  me  to  take.  I  didn't  realize  that.  I  really  didn't  know.  I  thought  maybe  they 
just  didn't  know.  Well,  they  not  only  do  not  want  to  know,  but  when  they  do 
know  they  don’t  care  It’s  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say.  I  didn't  think  it  was 
that  bad.  So  it's  like,  where  do  you  go  from  there?  And  in  my  own  company 
I  won’t  encourage  women  to  become  more  outspoken  than  they  feel 
comfortable  being,  because,  well,  who  am  I  to  ask  them  to  go  through  the 
same  sorts  of  things  I've  gone  through?  I  don't  know.  In  a  way,  in  the  sense 
of  monitoring  women's  economic  situation  compared  to  men,  I  think  that  it  II 
be  easier  to  deal  with  in  years  to  come,  because  the  statistics  will  be  there 
Lots  and  lots  of  statistics,  from  year  to  year.  Nobody  can  say  we're  making 
progress  when  we  re  not  making  progress.  We  haven  t  had  that  good  a  body 
of  statistics  like  that.  But  I  don't  know.  The  other  bind  is  all  this  equal 
opportunity  thing.  It  bothers  me  because  if  women  become  as  competitive  as 
men  for  the  few  positions  in  management  so  far,  the  ones  that  I  see  have  to 
give  up  any  sort  of  identity  with  feminism  or  the  Women's  Movement  to  do 
so.  And  then  they  have  an  invested  interest  in  keeping  women  below  them 
down.  And  they  do  it.  So  I’m  not  all  that  excited  about  equal  opportunity. 

The  only  thing  I  think  has  to  be  worked  on  very  much  is  equal  pay  for  work 
of  equal  value.  Because  I  don't  see  why,  when  the  majority  of  men  can  work 
at  average  jobs  and  make  a  living  wage,  I  don't  see  why  the  average  woman 
can't  do  that  too.  Why  do  they  have  to  compete  for  management  jobs7  I 
don't  know.  And  I’m  not  sure  that  that’s  the  answer,  but  nobody  wants  to  deal 
with  it. 

In  partial  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  think  about  the  Women's  Movement7  , 

Elizabeth  speaks  again  of  her  awareness  of  the  backlash  against  women  in  her  office, 

which  she  perceives  as  getting  worse.  She  explains  that  women  as  well  as  men  are 

getting  angry  about  women's  promotions. 

But  I  feel,  like  in  my  position  at  work,  the  backlash  is  getting  worse.  The  men 
are  getting  angrier.  Some  of  the  women  are  getting  angry.  Today  some 
announcement  was  made  of  a  womans  promotion  to  office  manager  A 
woman  in  the  office  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'Look  at  this!  She's  not 
qualified!'  And  you  know,  I  looked  at  it  and  I  said,  'Well,  maybe  all  of  her 
qualifications  aren't  down  there.  Also,  management,  which  is  run  by  men,  may 
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have  decided  not  to  publicize  it,  and  to  give  a  lot  of  people  an  opportunity. 

So  maybe  she  was  the  most  qualified  in  one  or  two  offices.'  Because  that's 
one  of  the  things  they  do,  they  waffle  their  policies.  But  you  see  her  anger 
about  this  was  more  than  that.  Her  anger  is  partly  at  the  Women's  Bureau 
She  wanted  me  to  send  a  complaint  to  the  Women’s  Bureau.  What  I  had  to 
do  for  her  was  tell  her  that  she  should  write  her  complaint  directly  to  the 
people  that  she  thought  would  help.  There's  a  big  thing  in  the  office  right 
now,  that  women  are  being  promoted  in  our  company  on  the  basis  of 
tokenism.  That  men  who  are  more  qualified  are  being  overlooked.  There  are 
a  couple  men  that  are  extremely  angry  over  this.  And  very  reactive  to 
anything  that  is  given  to  a  woman.  It's  getting  worse.  You  know,  I  can  feel  it 
getting  worse. 

The  backlash  against  women  and  what  this  means  has  had  an  impact  on  Elizabeth.  Asked, 

"What  do  you  think  about  the  Women’s  Movement?",  she  explains  that  after  hearing  at  a 

feminist  conference  that  a  lot  of  violence  against  women  is  part  of  this  backlash,  she 

went  through  a  period  of  doubt  about  the  worth  of  Women's  Movement.  Her 

conclusion,  however,  was  that  it  is  worthwhile,  because  the  changes  it  proposes  would 

be  good  for  men  and  the  world  in  general,  as  well  as  for  women. 

You  know  I  had  a  problem  with  it  about  two  months  ago.  I  went  to  the 
conference  in  Red  Deer.  And  they  made  a  point  that  a  lot  of  the  recent 
violence  against  women  is  coming  from  the  Women  s  Movement.  And  I  had 
never  thought  about  that.  And  I  thought,  'You  know,  that  makes  sense,  and  it’s 
possible,  because  there’s  always  a  backlash.  Particularly  if  we  are  becoming 
more  powerful,  there  will  be  a  stronger  backlash.'  And  I  thought  about  all 
these  women  who  are  innocent  of  this  terrible  participation  in  the  Women's 
Movement,  you  know,  the  ones  that  want  the  status  quo,  who  are  suffering 
the  violence  along  with  the  ones  that  are  in  the  Women's  Movement.  And  I 
went  through  a  period  where  I  thought,  'Maybe  it's  not  worth  it.’  But  I  think 
it’s  worth  it.  I  think  part  of  the  reason  I  think  it’s  worth  it  is  because  men 
need  it  just  as  much  as  women,  and  the  world  scenario  needs  it,  and  all  this 
kind  of  stuff.  Yes,  were  getting  a  backlash.  We  are. 

That  the  issue  of  violence  against  women  is  a  personal  as  well  as  political 
concern  for  Elizabeth  is  evidenced  in  her  final  response  to  the  initial  question,  ''What  has 
it  meant  for  you  to  be  a  woman?  She  speaks  of  sensing  that  women  are  increasingly  in 
physical  danger,  and  of  being  continually  aware  of  the  possibility  that  she  could  be 
assaulted.  She  explains  that  she  resents  this  being  part  of  her  consciousness  and  also 
resents  having  to  be  always  careful,  recalling  that  she  hasn't  always  been  so  fearful. 
Further,  she  resents  that  women  are  often  blamed,  by  men  and  other  women,  too,  for 
their  assault. 

I  don't  know  -  and  this  is  just  a  small  point  -  but  lately  I  have  become  aware 
of  the  physical  danger  women  are  in.  It  has  become  something  that  s  more  a 
part  of  my  life.  And  I  sense  that  things  are  getting  more  dangerous  for 
women,  in  terms  of  assault.  I  just  now  automatically  check  who's  behind  me 
all  the  time.  If  there's  any  question  about  being  alone  with  somebody  in  the 
neighborhood  or  something  like  that,  it's  just  become  more  of  a  possibility 
for  me  -  possibility  of  suffering  an  assault.  Maybe  I  just  didn't  admit  it 
before,  you  know.  And  then,  maybe  its  the  increased  publicity  these  kinds  of 
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things  are  getting  in  the  newspapers,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
reporting  them  and  stuff  like  that.  I'm  more  aware  of  how  much  it  goes  on.  I 
think  at  times  also,  I  very  highly  resent  -  because  you  know  I  live  alone,  and  I 
like  having  a  lot  of  freedom,  that's  part  of  the  reason  I  live  alone  -  I  don't  like 
the  fact  that  I  have  to  be  careful  where  I  walk,  what  I  wear,  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  I  often  think,  'Gee,  it  must  be  really  nice  if  you  didn't  have  to  do  that. 

You  could  walk  out  onto  the  street  anytime  you  wanted  and  wear  anything 
you  wanted  to  wear  and  you'd  be  safe.'  You  know.  But  that's  just  not  the 
situation,  and  I  have  a  feeling  it's  getting  worse.  I  don't  know  why.  That,  I 
think, sort  of  ties  in  with  what  I  said  before,  that  I  hope  were  not  going 
backwards.  They  mentioned  that  at  the  ASWAC  conference  -  the  feeling  that 
some  women  have  is  that  some  of  the  violence  against  women,  or  the 
increase  in  violence,  is  a  backlash  against  the  Women's  Movement.  I  thought 
about  it  at  some  length,  because  it's  still  a  minority  of  women  that  are 
outspoken  feminists,  you  know,  and  a  lot  of  the  women  that  are  suffering  the 
backlash,  if  it  is  a  backlash,  are  innocent  of  any  kind  of  political  strivings  or 
anything.  And  that's  pretty  uncomfortable  -  to  think  that  you  might  be 
contributing  to  it.  I  don’t  know.  I  don't  think  that  I  could  go  back,  because  I 
think  that  going  back  would  be  very  dishonest.  I  couldn't  do  it.  Maybe  I  could 
be  quieter  I  think  I  could  be  quieter  and  more  private  in  my  communication 
about  the  truth.  But  I  don’t  like  the  fact  that  it's  getting  worse.  And  then  I  too 
am  getting  more  sensitive  to  things  like  the  fact  that  most  men  and  many 
women  blame  the  women  for  their  assault.  'They  shouldn't  have  been  walking 
there1  They  shouldn't  have  been  wearing  that!'  Somebody  said  that  to  me  the 
other  day  and  I  said,  'You’re  saying  that  a  woman  who  dates  a  man  is  asking  to 
be  raped?  Because  a  lot  of  these  rapes  occur  on  dates.  Knowing  that,  if  a 
woman  accepts  a  date,  is  she  then  asking  to  be  raped7  This  was  a  man  and 
he  said,  'Well,  you're  being  very  extreme.  You're  always  taking  everything  I  ^ 
say  to  extremes.'  And  I  said,  'I  don't  see  it  as  extreme.  It  affects  me.  I  dont 
go  home  with  anybody  or  go  anywhere  with  anybody  unless  I've  known  then 
for  a  long  time.  It's  just  out  of  the  question.'  I  can't  remember  being  that 
cautious  when  I  was  younger.  And  some  of  the  women  that  I  ve  talked  to 
about  it,  even  that  are  not  at  all  feminist,  say  that  they  too  are  more  fearful 
than  they  ever  have  been.  So  that’s  pretty  uncomfortable.  I  don't  think  I'm  the 
type  that  can  take  judo.  Maybe  I  should  become  the  type.  But  I  can't  think  of 
anything  else  that  is  really  important  to  me  in  my  experience  of  being  a 
woman. 

Asked,  "In  what  ways  have  you  experienced  yourself  as  powerless7”,  Elizabeth  explains 

that  she  feels  powerless  in  the  face  of  violence  on  the  world  scene.  She  despairs  at  the 

power  of  multi-nationals  to  produce  and  sell  harmful  pesticides,  the  growing  gulf 

between  developed  and  third  world  countries,  the  growing  threat  of  nuclear  disaster  and 

the  developing  of  sophisticated  methods  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  She 

explains  that  she  copes  with  her  powerlessness  in  the  face  of  this  insanity  by  taking 

power  over  her  own  consciousness  -  taking  control  over  her  own  life.  She  wonders, 

however,  at  the  inevitability  of  global  destruction  if  most  people  accept  the  status  quo 

I  feel  powerless  I  think  in  terms  of  the  world  scene.  I  think  things  are 
deteriorating.  I  feel  powerless  to  make  any  difference  in  that  deterioration. 

When  I  think  about  trying  to  spend  my  energy  to  make  a  change,  I  think  I'll 
have  to  give  all  my  energy  to  that.  And  I  think  I  go  through  periods  when  I 
actually  do  that.  You  know,  I  give  all  my  energy  to  some  cause.  And  then  I 
realize  after  a  few  months,  it’s  not  making  any  difference.  I'm  getting 
overtired,  I'm  not  paying  any  attention  to  my  own  needs.  So  I  go  back  and 
start  taking  care  of  my  needs,  and  realize  that  I  have  no  impact  on  the  world 
scenario,  you  know.  It's  gonna  proceed  at  it’s  own  pace,  for  whatever 
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reasons.  It's  like  this  pesticide  issue  that  I  was  dealing  with.  I've  gotten  to  the 
point  where  I  don't  think  it’s  going  to  make  any  difference.  I  think  the 
multi-nationals  are  very,  very  strong  They  will  remain  in  power,  and  what  do 
you  do  with  that?  I  don't  know.  What  I  try  to  do,  and  what  I  try  to  convince 
other  people  to  do  is  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  consciousness. 

And  to  realize  that  even  if  the  world  does  go  to  hell,  and  we  have  a  third 
world  war,  or  we  all  poison  each  other  to  death,  or  whatever  is  going  to 
happen  in  terms  of  destruction  of  human  life,  that  they  still  have  a 
responsibility  to  live  fully,  as  much  as  they  can,  as  far  as  they  can.  And  then  I 
think,  'Well,  if  everybody  thinks  that  way,  then  we  aren't  going  to  have  any 
improvement  on  the  world  scene.'  But  I  read  the  statistics  -  most  of  the 
world  is  third  world;  most  of  the  population  is  the  third  world  countries, 
living  at  a  very  primitive  level  -  that  the  rich  are  getting  richer,  and  the  poor 
are  getting  poorer.  And  the  nuclear  potential  increases  by  billions  of  dollars 
every  year,  and  is  constantly  being  upgraded  so  that  we  can  kill  more  people 
faster.  And  the  chemical  warfare  is  developing  to  new  heights  of 
sophistication,  not  to  mention  biological  warfare  It’s  insane!  You  know?  It 
really  is  insane!  And  I  don't  feel  capable  of  doing  anything  about  it.  That's 
really  being  powerless,  you  know.  So  then  I  transfer  it  and  say,  'Okay,  well 
then  I’ll  take  power  over  my  own  consciousness  and  continue  to  develop  that 
At  least  I  can  have  some  influence  there.'  I  don’t  know.  And  like  I  said,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  human  race  wants  the  situation  Like 
I  try  not  to  do  anything  to  contribute  to  it,  myself.  And  I  feel  that  if  all  those 
people  that  are  contributing  to  it  or  who  are  not  trying  not  to  contribute  to  it, 
want  the  status  quo,  then  indeed  we  must  have  the  status  quo.  And  we  have 
a  sort  of  time  bomb  within  our  genetic  code  which  is  going  to  blow  us  - 
maybe  we  do.  I  don't  know.  A  self-destruct. 

Asked,  "What  do  you  think  about  this  saying:  'It  s  a  man's  world'?",  Elizabeth  explains  that 

she  perceives  that  the  world  is  on  a  self-destructive  course  because  men  are  in  power 

and  have  control.  She  explains  again  that  she  is  distressed  that  the  men  she  works  with 

don't  care  about  the  situation  of  women,  and  that  they  blame  women  for  the  abuse  they 

suffer.  She  wonders  at  the  irony  of  men  putting  down  women  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 

the  other  seeking  them  for  support. 

Yeah.  And  that's  why  it’s  gonna  self-destruct.  Because  they  are  in  power. 

And  this  is  what  they  created,  this  is  what  they  want,  this  is  what  they  need.  I 
think  it's  insane1  And  I  think  they  have  control.  I  don't  think  it’s  going  to 
change.  I  really  don't.  And  part  of  the  reason  is  I  don't  think  enough  women 
are  out  there.  Like  I  think  if  all  women,  everywhere,  refused  to  take  care  of 
these  men  who  are  promoting  this  self-destruction,  it  could  make  a 
difference.  But  I  don't  think  they  will.  I  think  it  is  a  man’s  world,  yeah.  Just 
open  the  newspapers.  Crime  -  who's  commiting  it7  Men.  One  whole  section 
of  sport  -  whose  sports?  Men's  sports.  You  hear  on  the  radio,  you  hear  the 
news  as  interpreted  by  men,  talking  about  the  fantastic  things  that  men  are 
doing,  in  terms  of  insane  ends.  It's  just  all  around  you.  They  are  in  power, 
you  know.  And  you  know  a  lot  of  men  say  to  me,  ’Oh  well,  we  re  oppressed 
too.'  'Well  you  know,  that's  very  hot  stuff,  because  you  already  have  enough 
power  to  change  that.  You  have  more  power  than  I  do.  Why  don't  you  start 
doing  something  about  it?'  'Oh  no,  it  would  be  so  much  better  if  you  did  it, 
you  know.  Like  the  Women's  Bureau  thing  -  we  need  the  Women’s  Bureau  to 
help  the  men.  Like  they  wanted  to  change  the  name  so  that  it  will  be  the 
Equal  Opportunities  Bureau,  or  something  like  that  And  men  will  be  admitted. 

And  I  have  told  then  very  quietly,  'The  minute  that  that  happens,  I  m  out.  I 
have  no  time,  anymore,  to  take  care  of  any  men.  Because  I  haven't  met  any 
men  that  care  anything  about  the  plight  women  are  in  -  not  enough  to  put 
their  money  on  the  line,  or  their  resources  on  the  line.  It  shocks  me  that  they 
don't  care!  And  it's  something  that  I’ve  had  to  deal  with  This  year  because  Ive 
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presented  more  and  more  data  to  these  men  that  is  more  and  more 
convincing  and  more  and  more  shocking.  They  don't  care!  And  furthermore, 
unless  you  didn't  know  it  before,  it's  all  our  own  fault.  And  then  of  course, 
you  know,  you  can  bring  up  the  fact  that  the  world  is  in  the  sad  shape  it  is  in 
and  these  men  have  been  in  power  all  the  time,  and  how  did  it  possibly  get 
this  way  if  they're  so  great  and  so  superior?  And  they  say,  'Oh  well,  women 
wouldn't  do  any  better.  And  they'll  cite  somebody  back  in  history  who  was  a 
murderess,  you  know,  as  representative  of  all  women,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
crime  is  not  primarily  committed  by  women.  Women  have  their  little 
problems.  Like  I  can  understand  a  certain  amount  of  the  shop-lifting  that's 
done  by  women.  Well,  personally,  I  can't  get  too  excited  about  that.  Because 
I  don't  think  it  hurts  anybody,  particularly  much.  And  I  think  it's  the  result  of  a 
lot  of  anger,  against  the  system  that  they're  promoting.  If  women  were  in 
power,  according  to  them,  we  would  have  a  much  worse  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  they’re  in  trouble,  who  do  they  come  to  for  help7 

Comparing  herself  to  the  men  she  works  with,  Elizabeth  perceives  herself  as 
stronger  than  them.  They  come  to  her  with  their  problems,  she  explains,  unable  to  fight 
against  their  own  particular  oppression.  One  man  who  claims  to  have  been  working  for 
10  years  on  understanding  and  changing  himself  seems  to  her  to  be  very  alienated  from 
his  feelings.  She  concludes  there  is  little  likelihood  of  meeting  a  man  she  could  love,  for 
most  of  them  require  being  taken  care  of  or  being  educated,  and  she  has  neither  the 
interest  in  or  energy  for  either  task. 

In  a  way,  as  strange  as  it  may  sound,  being  a  woman  means  being  stronger 
than  a  man.  Because  now  I'm  the  Women’s  Bureau  representative  in  my 
office,  and  you  would  be  surprised  the  number  of  men  that  come  to  me  to 
tell  me  their  little  problems.  And  the  bigger  the  problem,  the  more  the  come 
Why  don’t  they  go  to  men?  And  they  say  to  me,  'We  need  to  have  men  in 
your  organization.1  Then  I  think  we  would  be  in  the  postion  again  of  taking 
care  of  men.  They  don't  have  the  ability  of  taking  care  of  each  other  It 
seems  like  if  you’re  strong,  then  you  have  even  more  and  more  men  wanting 
you  to  take  care  of  them  I'm  very  impressed  with  their  fragility.  But  you 
see,  I  look  at  their  situation  and  I  say,  'Well,  if  you  stood  up  against  it  and  you 
fought  the  oppression  that  you're  experiencing,  you're  way  ahead  of  us,  as 
women,  already.  So  why  don't  you  do  that?  But  you  see,  they  wont  do  that. 

They  would  rather  come  to  me  and  ask  me  to  take  care  of  them,  and  do  it 
for  them,  fight  against  their  oppressors,  salve  their  little  wounds,  and  all  that 
kind  of  stuff.  Again,  it  seems  to  me  a  situation  where  I  would  take  the  risk 
of  taking  care  of  people,  and  I  don't  think  it's  good  for  them.  They  can  stand 
up  for  themselves.  All  these  men  tell  me,  'You  don’t  want  to  be  in  my 
position.'  Yeah,  that's  probably  true,  I  don't.  But  why  come  to  me  to  fight 
their  fight7  I  don't  want  to  become  another  mother-figure  to  the  world.  I 
see  a  real  danger  in  that.  As  far  as  my  relationship  with  men  goes,  I  don't  feel 
very  optimistic  about  meeting  a  man  with  whom  I  can  have  a  close  love 
relationship.  Not  because  I  haven't  had  the  opportunity  or  anything  like  that.  I 
just  haven't  seen  any  of  these  men  around.  And  how  much  energy  do  I  have 
to  educate  a  man7  I  don’t  know.  I  think  perhaps  the  man  would  have  to  do  a 
lot  on  his  own  to  educate  himself  against  his  cultural  training  and  against  his 
stereotypes,  that  kind  of  thing.  And  maybe  that's  a  function  of  my  fatigue 
right  at  the  present  moment.  I  don't  know.  Because  I  just  think  that's  too 
much.  And  then  again.  I'd  be  taking  care  of  him.  So  I  don’t  know,  i  here's 
one  man  at  work  that  says  he's  been  working  for  10  years  on  being  less 
macho  and  more  understanding  of  the  discrepancies  and  so  forth  I  see  him 
as  very  macho,  and  I  think,  '10  years  and  this  is  where  you  are7’  He's  very 
alienated  from  feelings,  you  know.  Very  much  so!  Or  so  he  seems  to  me 
Maybe  he  has  to  be  that  way  to  succeed  in  his  job.  I  don't  know.  Maybe 
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personally  it’s  gone  a  long  ways.  But  I  don't  know  about  that  part  of  my 
identity  -  how  it’s  going  to  evolve,  at  all.  It  doesn't  bother  me  very  much,  I 
have  to  say  that. 

Though  not  feeling  particularly  optimistic  about  the  world  scene  at  present  and  in  the 

next  few  years,  Elizabeth  explains  that  she  does  not  feel  threatened  or  anxious  about  it. 

She  relates  this  to  her  consciousness  of  life  as  a  becoming’  rather  than  as  a  static 

picture  of  what  should  be.  This  means  to  her  that  while  she  does  not  have  the  security 

of  believing  in  any  one  world  view,  she  is  free  to  understand  that  we  all  have  our  own 

versions  of  reality,  and  that  she,  herself,  is  free  to  grow  and  change.  She  also  believes 

that  reductive  thinking,  which  leads  to  one  correct  answer,  is  inadequate  for 

understanding  the  human  experience. 

I  was  talking  to  you  before  about  the  male  stereotype  of  succeeding  and 
finishing  the  project  and  meeting  the  deadline  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff  I 
don't  see  any  of  that  happening  in  our  evolution.  I'm  not  even  sure  that  it 
should  happen.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  say  that  we  are  all  becoming, 
we  all  grope  around  to  try  to  figure  out  what  we  should  be  becoming,  to  try 
to  have  some  sort  of  influence  on  what  were  becoming.  But  none  of  us 
knows  for  sure.  You  know  I  know  that.  And  we  dont  know  what 
tomorrow's  going  to  bring.  There  s  an  expectancy  and  sort  of  a  mystery 
about  it  -  you  don't  know.  Whatever  it  is,  I  feel  right  now  in  my  life  that  I  am 
more  capable  of  entering  into  it  and  growing  with  it,  whatever  it  is  that  s 
going  to  happen.  And  I  haven't  really  felt  that  way  before.  I  ve  felt  threatened 
or  anxious.  And  I  don't  think  I  feel  threatened  or  anxious  now.  I  feel 
expectant  to  a  certain  extent.  Not  a  great  deal  of  optimism,  for  sure,  like 
about  the  next  10  years.  But  it  seems  as  a  woman  you  are  free  to  release 
yourself  from  identifying  with  a  plan.  So  you  can  respond  to  what  is  going 
on,  and  what's  becoming.  And  your  consciousness  can  keep  growing.  I  was 
talking  to  my  grandmother  a  couple  weeks  ago.  And  I  was  shocked  to  realize 
how  at  83,  how  very  little  she  knows  about  herself;  how  much  she  lives 
through  other  people;  how  little  of  herself  she  gives;  how  little 
self-awareness  she  has  to  give.  And  I  thought  to  myself,  you  know,  'I  don't 
want  to  be  that  way.’  And  I  felt  secure  that  that  will  never  happen  to  me 
When  I  get  letters  from  my  mother,  I  realize  she  s  stuck.  She  s  in  this  sort  of 
same  rigid  box  my  grandmother’s  in.  She  can't  get  out.  Her  life  is  like  trying 
to  reinforce  that  her  view  of  the  world  is  correct.  And  so  I  feel  good  about 
the  fact  that  I  don't  have  a  really  distinct  view  of  the  world.  It's  sometimes 
very  confusing  and  very  uncertain.  But  it  almost  seems  like  you  know  as  a 
woman,  when  you  don’t  have  that  set  of  stereotypes,  you  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  enter  into  someone  else's  world,  on  a  really  deep  feeling 
level  and  growing  through  their  experiences.  They  can  tell  you  and  you  can 
feel  them  Because  you  don’t  have  to  say,  'Oh,  it  should  be  that  way,  or  This 
is  what  it  is,'  or  define  it.  You  can  just  recognize  it  as  another  persons 
reality.  And  I  think  that  that's  something  women  have  that  men  don’t  have 
Thev  seem  to  always  be  classifying  everything  into  good  or  bad,  giving  it  a 
number  on  a  scale  of  10,  or  evaluating,  constantly  justifying  their  own  view 
of  the  world  constantly  being  threatened  by  another  view  of  the  world  thats 
different  from  theirs.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean?  It's  such  a  waste  of 
energy1  It's  so  stupid1  I  don't  know  how  much  this  enters  into  their  being 
isolated  and  I  think  it  would  be  so  lonely.  To  constantly  judge  every  other 
oerson  in  terms  of  your  own  ego,  and  how  they  make  you  look  to  the  world. 
Like  who  cares?  It's  very,  very  sad  Being  free  of  that  makes  me  feel  really 
good  Somebody  said  something  to  me  today  about  having  had  this  little 
incident  in  class,  where  he  had  to  evaluate  five  people  -  better  or  worse, 
good  or  bad  or  whatever.  He  wanted  me  to  take  the  exercise.  And  I  just 
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practically  blew  up.  I  said,  'I  refuse!  I  am  not  evaluating  anybody!  In  terms  of 
good  or  bad,  or  better  or  worse,  or  anything  like  that.  They're  different!  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  a  little  about  them.’  And  I  said  to  him,  'Does 
anybody  in  your  class  refuse  to  do  this  exercise  of  evaluating?’  He  said,  'No.' 

Can  you  believe  it?  A  whole  group  of  people  agreed  to  evaluate  other 
persons.  That’s  awful!  It's  hard  to  believe  too,  because  you  know  it  centers 
you  back  in  yourself  and  you  become  the  criteria  for  what  is  good  Your 
value  system  becomes  that  all-important  that  you  can  lay  it  on  another 
person.  It’s  just  awful!  And  you  think  of  people  living  their  whole  life  like 
this?.  It’s  dreadful!  That  much  I’m  out  of.  That  I  thank  God  for.  Along  with  it 
comes  a  great  uncertainty.  Like  I  don't  know  anything,  for  sure,  about 
anything.  I  sense  a  certain  response  that  I  think  is  true,  'Yeah,  this  is  my 
response,'  but  I'm  not  so  sure  that  my  ideas  are  all  that  correct,  and  they'll 
probably  change,  and  you  do  the  best  that  you  can.  But  it  frees  me  from 
saying  somebody  else's  idea  is  wrong.  Do  you  see?  See,  this  is  really,  really 
important  to  me.  When  I  went  through  this  Eastern  thing  I  came  into  what  I 
call  the  'either/or  error.'  That  was  my  thing  that  I  developed.  And  then  I 
remember  going  to  Grant  MacEwan  and  they  would  constantly  talk  about,  'Is  it 
genetic  or  is  it  environment?  Is  it  this  or  is  it  that7’  And  I'd  say,  'You  can't 
think  this  way.  This  is  retarded!  It's  always  all  those  things!  It's  just  a  matter 
at  one  point  in  time,  maybe  it’s  just  a  little  bit  more  of  one  than  the  other. 

Plus  a  lot  of  other  things  that  you're  not  aware  of.'  They  reduce  things,  you 
know.  Reductive  thinking.  But  you  see,  then,  if  you  do  that,  reductive 
thinking,  you  can't  evolve.  It  gives  you  some  sort  of  security,  I  suppose,  but 
it  must  be  very  lonely  and  very  useless  Pointless.  So  that  much  I’m  beyond. 

One  of  the  benefits  to  Elizabeth  of  becoming  conscious  that  the  stereotypic  masculine 

values  of  achievement  and  success  are  not  superior  is  that  she  feels  freer  to  be 

spontaneous  and  have  fun.  She  also  feels  freer  to  define  her  own  morality  in  a 

particular  situation.  Further,  she  expects  that  her  experience  as  a  woman  will  continue 

to  change  with  time.  Although  she  would  like  to  make  peace  with  her  family,  she  thinks 

the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  is  only  slight. 

There's  another  thing,  well,  it  isn't  so  much  an  element  of  my  life,  because  I've 
been  brought  up  very  much  in  the  male  stereotypes.  Like  I  fit  myself  into 
them  before.  But  I've  been  thinking  lately  about  what  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  those  stereotypes  gives  to  me  in  terms  of  being  more  spontaneous. 

And  having  more  fun.  And  not  feeling  that  I  have  to  achieve  and  be 
successful  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  But  to  live  my  days  for  what  I  can  find  in 
my  days,  without  constantly  making  them  only  worthwhile  in  so  far  as  they 
bring  me  further  toward  my  goal.  So  it  seems  to  me  as  I  leave  more  and 
more  of  the  male  stereotypes,  that  I  can  find  more  value  in  the  moment. 

Meaning  and  value,  as  an  end  in  itself,  not  as  a  means  to  another  end  I  must 
have  started  that  some  time  ago,  because  I  think  that  was  what  frustrated  me 
so  much  in  my  marriage  Everything  was  geared  towards  a  goal.  And  I  at 
some  point  recognized  that  we  would  never  reach  the  goal.  There  would 
always  be  a  new  goal,  you  see,  a  postponing  of  living  till  we  got  that  final 
goal  But  we  were  never  going  to  get  that  final  goal,  so  were  constantly 
postponing  living  and  that  kind  of  thing.  But  other  than  that,  I'm  sure  that  my 
experience  of  being  a  woman  is  going  to  change  as  time  goes  on.  It’s  just 
not  very  rigidly  defined  for  me.  I  hope  at  some  point  —  and  I  m  not  really  tied 
to  it  -  that  I  can  make  some  sort  of  peace  with  my  family.  And  have  some 
sort  of  relationship  with  them  where  I  don't  feel  diminshed.  I  have  a  feeling 
it's  just  not  there.  The  possibility's  just  not  there.  So  I'm  not  really,  you  know 
One  of  the  things  I  did  a  c.ouple  of  weeks  ago  that  meant  a  lot  to  me  -  it 
was  shortly  before  New  Years  -  I  called  my  grandmother.  I  haven't  talked  to 
her  for  a  long  time,  and  she’s  83.  And  I  talked  to  her  for  about  half  an  hour. 

And  I  taped  the  conversation.  And  I  listened  to  it  again,  and  I  could  hear  a 
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great  deal  more  than  the  first  time,  you  know,  when  I  was  really  into  it.  I 
could  hear  more.  And  I  don't  know  if  I  would  ever  be  able  to  share  it  with 
anybody  in  my  family,  because  I  wouldn't  want  my  grandmother  to  become  an 
object.  Like  she  assumed  that  was  a  private  conversation.  But  I  listened  to  it 
several  times  and  heard  a  lot  of  things.  I  feel  freer  to  do  things  like  that  now, 
that  I  never  would  have  done  before.  Almost  like  the  freedom  to  define  my 
own  morality  in  the  situation.  For  myself  I  defined  that  it  was  private  to  me, 
and  that  the  tape  was  okay  because  it  would  be  private.  And  in  times  past  I 
would  have  waited  for  someone  else  to  define  if  that  was  a  moral  thing  to 
do.  And  I’m  sure  that  there  are  people  that  would  say,  'No!  Poor  woman, 
she’s  83  years  old  and  her  granddaughter's  taping  her.  There’s  just  no  more 
respect  in  the  world.’  But  I  thought,  'To  hell!’  And  all  I  can  say  is.  Thank  God  I 
won’t  end  up  like  her.'  She  controls  people.  Defines  them.  Controls  them. 

And  I  suppose  I  did  that  too,  for  a  period  of  time.  But  you  see.  I'm  out  of  it. 

And  when  that  guy  says  to  me,  'I  want  you  to  rate  these  people  as  good  or 
bad,'  my  upbringing  is  such  that  I  could  have  applied  all  my  philosophy  and 
ethics  to  rate  them.  But  you  see  I  felt  as  though  I’m  really  out  of  it.  I  didn't 
have  to  think  about  it;  I  just  knew  that’s  not  possible  -  you  don't  do  that. 

Another  aspect  of  being  a  woman  for  Elizabeth  is  feeling  close  to  and  valuing 
women.  This  is  based,  she  explains,  on  being  able  to  understand  and  empathize  with 
women's  reality,  which  means  to  her  experiencing  truth  and  beauty.  In  contrast  she 
perceives  the  men  she  knows  as  being  untruthful  and  unreal  in  an  attempt  to  impress 
each  other. 

Being  a  woman  today  also  means  I  think,  and  this  is  very  important  to  me,  that 
I  can  be  closer  to  people  I  value.  And  those  are  women.  And  that  I  can 
understand  what  they  are  talking  about  better  than  men  can.  Because  what 
they  are  talking  about  means  more  to  me.  I  don't  see  it  as  some  sort  of 
put-on  or  a  front  or  a  cover-up  or  a  facade.  It’s  very  real.  Whereas  men, 
when  they  start  talking,  talk  about  a  lot  of  stuff  that's  not  very  real.  I  know 
it's  not  very  real.  Now  they  will  say,  'It's  real!'  But  I  think  even  underneath 
they  know  it’s  not  real.  So  that  you  have  a  lot  of  men  talking  to  each  other 
about  unreal  things,  like  their  salary,  their  sex-life,  their  favorite  sports  You 
know,  even  factually,  a  lot  of  what  they  say  is  not  factually  true.  It's  not 
important,  for  sure,  but  the  facts  are  all  confused  I  had  somebody  ask  me  to 
write  up  his  resume,  and  I  did  it,  and  he  said,  'By  the  way,  you  know  that  s  not 
my  real  salary.  It's  much  more,  but  they  can't  check  on  it.1  And  stuff  like  that 
And  I  thought  about  it  and  I  thought,  'Well,  maybe  they  do  that  all  of  the  time 
They’re  trying  to  impress  each  other,  which  is  such  a  waste  of  energy.  But 
you  see,  as  a  woman  you  re  really  free  of  that,  if  you  choose  to  be  Because 
there  are  a  lot  of  women  now  that  want  to  get  out  of  it.  A  think  there  are 
women  that  play  games,  and  there  are  women  that  want  to  play  into  the 
system  and  live  up  to  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  successful  in  the  system. 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  women  that  want  to  get  out.  And  I  think  that  thats 
really  important.  What  is  happening  to  men?  I  don't  know.  But  for  me,  to  be 
close  to  women,  like  that  means  truth,  I  think.  The  whole  thing  of  truth  and 
beauty  has  always  been  very  much  intertwined  in  my  mind  since  I  was  very 
young.  Like  I’ve  always  felt  that  you  couldn’t  have  one  without  the  other. 

Once  you  deviate  from  the  truth  it  becomes  ugly.  Like  I  look  back  to  that 
thing  about  music,  because  music  is  very  important  to  me.  If  I  can't  be  on  a 
wave-length  of  truth  with  another  person,  and  it's  much  easier  with  women, 
then  I  can't  hear  music.  I  can't  relate  to  anything  that's  real.  So  being  with 
women  and  being  able  to  really  be  on  a  very  truthful  level,  I  think  it  changes 
my  whole  life.  It  changes  everything.  Everything  seems  to  become  more 
simple.  You  know  what  your  priorities  are;  you  know  what  is  important, 
what's  happening. 

How  important  the  truth  is  to  Elizabeth  becomes  clear  as  she  explains  that  in  her  family 
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the  truth  was  never  told.  She  describes  an  incident  of  her  brother's  funeral,  after  he  had 
committed  suicide,  explaining  how  her  family  refused  to  face  the  reality  of  his  life  or  his 
death.  It  is  easier  for  Elizabeth  to  speak  the  truth  today,  she  maintains,  because  she  is  a 
woman. 

In  my  family,  for  all  the  time  that  I've  been  a  member  of  my  family,  the  truth 
has  never  been  told.  Never!  I  used  to  think  that  my  family  was  unique.  But  I 
have  been  finding  out  more  and  more  since  I've  been  thinking  about  it  and 
talking  to  other  women  about  it,  it's  not  unique.  There  are  lots  of  families 
where  the  truth  is  not  spoken.  The  most  blatant  example  I  can  think  of  right 
this  minute  was  my  brother’s  death.  My  youngest  brother  suicided.  I  went  to 
his  funeral.  I  hadn't  been  with  him  for  I  think  three  years  because  I  was  in 
Canada,  married.  I  didn't  know  what  his  last  years  were  like.  I  wanted  to 
know.  The  explanation  my  family  came  up  with  for  his  death,  his  suicide,  was 
that  he  was  on  a  vegetarian  diet.  When  I  attempted  to  talk  about  the  other 
things  -  how  he  was  feeling,  what  kind  of  conflicts  he  was  dealing  with,  what 
his  needs  were,  this  kind  of  thing,  there  was  no  response.  And  it  was  not 
only  no  response,  it  was  sort  of  a  punitive  thing  of,  'How  dare  you  bring 
these  things  up!  You  are  making  waves!'  To  this  day  the  truth  is  not  spoken 
about  that.  Let  me  tell  you  another  thing,  that  sort  of  symbolizes.  I  went  to 
Seattle  for  my  brother's  funeral.  His  body  came  on  a  bus  -  he  was  in  Oregon 
at  the  time.  To  die  he  climbed  a  very  high  power  pole,  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  people,  and  dove  off  head  first  onto  concrete.  His  head  was  not 
open  but  there  were  cuts.  What  happened  to  him  was  that  his  neck  was 
very,  very  badly  broken,  so  he  was  disfigured.  His  body  came  to  Seattle  and 
was  in  the  funeral  home.  So  I  went  down  -  there  were  a  couple  of  people 
from  my  family,  my  mother  for  sure  and  I  think  somebody  else.  And  I  told 
the  funeral  director  that  I  wanted  to  see  him,  and  I  wanted  to  see  him  alone. 

So  they  left.  I  asked  my  family,  'Do  you  want  to  come  with  me?'  They  said, 

'No.'  So  I  went  to  see  what  his  wounds  were,  you  know,  everything.  And 
nobody  else  ever  did.  I  couldn’t  believe  it!  Just  no  facing  of  reality!  Anyway, 
that  is  something  that  I  have  escaped  from  now.  But  it's  easier  for  me  as  a 
woman.  It's  a  common  woman  experience.  How  many  women  are  speaking 
the  truth?  I  don't  know.  But  I  have  that  option,  you  see,  and  that's  very 
important. 

How  did  Elizabeth  come  to  learn  that  she  had  the  option  of  speaking  the  truth?  By 

fighting,  she  explains  -  by  fighting  the  church  and  whoever  attempts  to  define  for  her 

what  her  reality  is  or  should  be.  When  she  stopped  calling  herself  crazy  and  realized  the 

world  around  her  was  crazy,  she  began  to  fight  back  and  speak  the  truth  about  her  own 

experiences.  This  has  resulted  in  her  feeling  more  confident  in  herself  -  in  her 

perceptions  and  her  choices.  She  realizes  there  are  consequences  for  speaking  the 

truth  (she  may  lose  her  job,  for  example)  but  this  does  not  deter  her. 

I  learned  about  my  option  by  fighting,  I  think.  Fighting  against  all  of  the 
people,  all  the  institutions  in  society,  everybody  who  says  that  you  don't.  Like 
I  fight  with  my  church  all  the  time,  because  I  don't  accept  their  definition  of 
truth  anymore.  I  will  accept  my  own  definition  and  certainly  it  will  change  as 
time  goes  on.  But  they  will  not  tell  me  what  to  do,  or  how  to  think,  or  what 
to  believe  is  true.  I  think  that  took  a  lot  of  fight  on  my  part.  I  think  that  when 
I  stopped  calling  myself  crazy,  and  started  looking  at  the  world  1  am  living  in, 
and  started  looking  at  the  behavior  of  sane  people  -  you  know,  it's  in  light  of 
my  experience  -  you  can't  escape  the  truth,  and  a  lot  of  that's  insane. 
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Because  it  doesn’t  make  any  sense  and  it  doesn't  matter,  what  a  lot  of  people 
are  spending  their  lives  doing.  I  think  I  went  through  periods  of  anxiety  about 
it,  you  know.  But  I  don't  feel  anxious  about  it  now.  I  think  I  told  you  some 
time  ago  that  I  had  reached  the  point  where  there  was  no  option  to  go  back. 

I  realized  there  would  be  no  pull  back,  there  would  be  no  falling  by  the 
wayside  and  going  backwards.  It  was  just  too  late.  In  some  sense  you  know, 

I  think,  'Oh,  wouldn't  it  be  lovely  if  we  could  all  be  the  feminine  ideal,  and  wait 
for  Prince  Charming,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.'  What  a  fantasy!  But  it's  so 
immature!  And  so  unreal!  And  degrading!  That  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any 
pull  in  that  direction  anymore,  thank  God!  And  I  don't  feel  anxious  about  my 
choices  anymore.  I  think  something  that  you  taught  me  was  very,  very 
important  to  me,  and  that  was  listening  to  my  guts.  I  listen  a  lot  better  now, 
you  know.  And  that  has  enriched  my  life,  because  it  is  the  source  of  a  lot  of 
truth.  It’s  the  sort  of  thing  where  I  would  go  along  before,  when  I  was  not 
listening  to  anything  inside  of  myself,  and  something  would  happen  and  I 
would  feel  sort  of  uncomfortable,  but  I  would  shove  it  aside.  And  now  when 
I  do  that,  and  I  sort  of  feel  uncomfortable,  I’ll  recognize  it  and  I'll  say  to 
myself,  'I  hope  I  can  get  clearer  on  what  it  is  that's  going  on.’  And  I  pay 
attention  and  give  it  a  chance  to  develop  And  that’s  really  exciting!  But  I 
don't  think  that  it's  going  to  be  easy.  I  had  a  woman  tell  me,  not  too  long  ago, 
that  if  I  pursued  some  of  my  projects  at  work,  that  I  would  be  destroyed. 

And  I  asked  her  how  that  was  going  to  happen,  and  she  explained  to  me  how 
it  would  happen.  And  it  is  a  possibility  But  you  see,  the  destruction's  all 
economic.  So  her  category  of  being  destroyed  was  all  economic  destruction. 

And  yeah,  I  could  probably  be  destroyed  economically. 

The  complexities  for  Elizabeth  of  being  a  woman  today  is  summarized  in  her  answer  to 

the  question,  "What  do  you  think  about  the  Women's  Movement?”  She  explains  again 

that  she  feels  at  peace  reading  feminist  literature  because  it  is  the  truth,  she  feels  she  no 

longer  has  to  struggle  and  she  is  not  alone  The  Women's  Movement  has  also  made 

Elizabeth  conscious  of  women's  oppression  and  its  ramifications.  Although  she 

perceives  that  men  do  not  care  about  stopping  women's  oppression,  and  that  violence 

against  women  is  on  the  increase,  she  believes  that  when  women  start  valuing 

themselves  men  will  have  to  change.  She,  therefore,  will  continue  to  support  and 

promote  women's  issues.  At  the  same  time  she  realizes  that  she  is  not  willling  to 

sacrifice  her  personal  life  for  total  political  involvement,  having  learned  the  hard  way  that 

she  needs  to  take  care  of  herself. 

But  you  see  when  I  read  the  stuff  from  the  Women’s  Movement,  I  feel 
peaceful.  It’s  like  resting,  because  you  don’t  have  to  fight  for  the  truth  to  be 
said.  There  is  somebody  saying  it.  You  don't  have  to  feel  you're  strange, 
because  somebody  else  has  had  a  similar  experience  to  you  Somebody  is 
aware  of  what  you're  aware  of. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  like  Marjorie  Tuitte  was  saying,  'Once  you 
become  dedicated  to  the  Women's  Movement,  you  lose  your  luxuries.  You 
can  no  longer  miss  a  meeting,  you  can  no  longer  not  turn  up  at  a  rally,  you 
can  no  longer  do  this,  that  and  the  other  thing.'  I  don't  feel  personally  capable 
of  living  that  way.  I  don't  know  that  I  can.  And  the  other  problem  is,  if  you 
spend  all  your  energy  in  that  way,  what  happens  to  you?  Your  own 
development,  you  know?  I  don't  know.  I  think  it's  gone  too  far  -  like  the 
Women's  Movement  has  gone  too  far  to  go  backwards.  The  papers  are  full 
of  it.  Just  full  of  it! 

But  you  know,  when  you  talk  about  the  Women's  Movement,  I  think  that  the 
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most  exciting  thing  about  it  for  me  is  getting  to  and  understanding  significant 
feelings  I  haven't  faced  before.  Meanings  that  I  never  recognized  The  whole 
thing  of  oppression  of  women  -  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  recognize  that.  I 
just  took  it  for  granted  that,  'That's  the  way  life  is.'  I  never  said  'That's  wrong! 
It  is  diminishing.  It  is  preventing  growth.  It  is  preventing  self-esteem.  It’s 
preventing  freedom.  It’s  preventing  everything.’  I  just  took  it  for  granted, 
'That’s  real.  That's  life.  That's  reality.'  I’m  not  very  optimistic  about  men  in 
this  regard.  At  my  present  point  I  haven't  seen  any  men  that  I  really  feel  have 
gotten  through  it,  and  stopped  oppressing  women.  But  then  when  I  see  how 
much  men  do  not  care  about  the  fact  that  women  as  a  group  are  so 
oppressed,  I  realize  how  difficult  it's  going  to  be  for  them  to  change.  But  I 
think  as  more  and  more  women  start  valuing  themselves,  men  are  going  to 
have  to  change.  The 'women  just  won’t  take  it  anymore.  They  will  have  to 
change.  Meanwhile,  what  do  we  have?  Violence  in  the  streets,  'As  we  try  to 
put  them  back  in  their  place.  How  dare  they  step  out?'  You  know. 

So  I'm  going  to  stay  with  it.  I  will  promote  it  and  support  it  and  participate  as 
much  as  I  can,  but  I  won’t  destroy  myself  in  the  process.  I  know  that. 

Because  I'm  not  so  sure  it  s  worth  it.  Because  like  I  say,  if  most  women  -  and 
most  women  are  not  part  of  the  Women  s  Movement,  I  think,  at  least  the 
women  I  know  -  if  most  women  don’t  want  that  change  in  society,  I  m  not  so 
sure  that  a  minority  should  force  something  Maybe  it's  a  process  of  being 
patient  enough  to  let  it  take  its  time  to  actually  change  the  way  people  are 
looking  at  things.  But  I  have  no  reservations  about  what  the  Womens 
Movement  is  doing. 


